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“ There are two ways of approaching a great philo- 
sopher. The one way is to study his precise teaching, 
setting it into relation with his age and with his contempo- 
raries and immediate predecessors. I have the greatest 
admiration for those who perform this work of scholarship, 
which is the only satisfactory and respectful method of 
understanding a philosopher, requiring, as it does, both 
historical research and the most sympathetic philosophical 

■insight. The other and easier method (is) of inquiring 

what a philosopher can teach us in our present problems.” 
— S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Hoii. Fellow 
of Lincoln College^ Oxford^ and Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Manchester. 




PREFACE. 


Though the existence of Sripatipanditacharya’s Bhdshya 
on the Veddnta-Sutras of Badarayana has been long known, 
it has not so far been available in print. An incomplete 
Telugu edition was published many years ago but this 
is the first time the whole text is offered in the Devanagari 
script. The circumstances under which this edition has 
been undertaken have been set out at some length in the 
Introduction that follows and it is needless, therefore, to 
say anything further on that head here, except to state 
that it is entirely due to the public spirit and liberality 
evinced by the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Associ- 
ation that it has at all been possible. 

The publication of a work of this kind, a well-known 
commentary on the Veddvta-Suiras^ raises the question 
whether there is any utility in making ancient works of 
this kind available to the general public. The criticism 
has been offered suggesting that there are systems of 
philosophy which though they have not yet passed away, 
still “ drag on their barren life, a fixed monotony of 
centuries ” and the specific instances offered are “ the 
schools of Brahmans and Buddhists and Confucians, who have 
drained off the life-giving words of their ancient masters 
into labyrinthine canals and stagnant pools. There in the 
overteemed East is the limbo of unchangeable systems 
preserved from the fertilizing breath of change by a 
universal inertia. That the East has been prolific in 
producing systems of thought may be admitted, but the 
suggestion that the systems have proved “ stagnant ” or have 
been overtaken by “ inertia ” cannot, perhaps, be easily 
demonstrated. Faint echoes of the criticism above refer- 
red to have been heard now and again, repeated or reflected, 

^ Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy 
( 1899 ), 80 . 
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in the remark* that commentators in India have been content 
to build up their own systems of thought, profound though 

■ Presidential Address at the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1930. See in this connection Das Gupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy^ I. 63. A similar charge of sterility can be preferred 
against contemporary Western philosophy. “ The scoffer may 
pretend,” remarks Professor Wolf, after offering an account of recent 
and contemporary philosoph 3 ', “ that all these philosophies are little 
more than the reminiscences of the thought of past ages. He may take 
to pieces all these philosophical tapestries (from Haeckel to Smuts, 
ranging from 1834 to 1934) and show that they are mainly a patch- 
v/ork of scraps derived from Heraclitus or Parmenides, Plato or 
Aristotle, Descartes or Spinoza, Locke or Liebniz, Kant or Hegel, 
Schelling or Schopenhauer. And he may reiterate the oft-repeated 
charge that there is no progress in philosophy. Such disparagement, 
however, would be unwarranted, even if we admit some of the points 
on which it professes to be based. After all, the whole history of civili- 
zation is so short that it has been described as a ‘ provincial episode ’ 
when measured in terms of terrestrial time, to say nothing of cosmic 
time. And of this ‘ provincial episode ’, the whole history of philo- 
sophy is but a single aspect, which only emerged about twenty-five 
centuries ago and has been more or less smothered more than half 
the time. Moreover, the problems of philosophy are peculiarly 
difficult to answer in a manner that may command general consent. 
For they do not lend themselves to the kind of empirical verification 
which secures something like general agreement in the sciences. In 
fact, as soon as any group of problems becomes amenable to empiri- 
cal verification, it forsakes its parental philosophic home, and sets 
up as a separate science. In this way, philosophy always remains 
the limbo of highly speculative questions, which it is very difficult 
to answer satisfactorily, but which most intelligent persons find it 
equally difficult to suppress. And since times do change and we 
change with them, each age needs at least a re-statement of old 
problems and old solutions in terms best adapted to its own habits 
of thought or speech. An excessive straining after originalitj", or 
the appearance of originality, may do more harm than good. A 
knowledge of the history of one’s subject is probably a universal 
requisite, but especially so in the case of philosophy. For of philo- 
sophy it is particularly true that all history is contemporary history,” 
(a. Wolf in An Outline on Modern Knowledge, Chapter XIII, on 
Recent and Contemporary Philosophy, 589.) What Professor Wolf says 
in regard to modern Western philosophy may, ipsissima verba, be 
said of Indian philosophy. 
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they be, “only as appendages to the Vedas UpanisJuids 
Remarks like these miss the main point that the Vedas and 
Upanishads enshrine philosophical thoughts far too fecund 
to be allowed to rust away. They simply refuse to die. 
Philosophy is yet philosophy whether it is found in 
the Vedas or in the Upanishads or even in the mathe- 
matical formulsa in which Spinoza, of all modern philo- 
sophers, set it. Philosophy, whether in the East or in the 
West, has emerged from religion as often as it has 
entangled itself in its meshes, and the intermingling is not 
to be regretted if it has helped in the elucidation of truth. 
Nothing better brings out the justice of this observation 
than the lines on which Western philosophy itself has 
developed. To take but one instance, the case of Spinoza, 
who, perhaps, has most influenced European philosophical 
and even political thought in modern times. How much 
of his system, if a system it be, he owed to his Rabbinical 
masters, how much to the Neo-Platonists and through them 
to earlier Hindu thinkers and how much again to Descartes ? 
Then, again, how much did the Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria and St. Augustine annex of the grand philosophy of 
religion built up by Plato and Aristotle, and Plotinus, 
Proclus and the rest of the Neo-Platonists during a period 
which covered some eight centuries of human thought ? 
And how much of St. Thomas Aquinas is based on the 
later Platonists.? And how much Neo-Platonism itself, 
as a system of philosophy, which tried to resolve the 
absolute or God into the incarnation thereof in the Logos, 
or reason of man, and which aimed at demonstrating the 
graduated transition from the absolute object to the 
personality of man, a concretion of European and Hindu 
philosophy and religion so-called? If philosophy is the 
science of religions or things in general, if it is properly 
an attempt to find the absolute in the contingent, the 
universal in the particular, the eternal in the temporal, the 
real in the phenomenal, the ideal in the real, or in other 
words, if it is to discover, as one interprets it, the single 
principle that possesses within itself the capability of 
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transition into all existent variety and varieties, which it 
presupposes can be done not by induction from the 
transient, but by deduction from the permanent as that 
spiritually reveals itself in the creating mind, then the 
philosopher should be a man, to adopt the words of Goethe, 
who stations himself “ in the middle (between the outer 
and the inner, the upper and the lower), to whom the 
Highest has descended and the Lowest mounted up, who 
is the equal and kindly brother of all.” Philosophy passes 
the borderland as often as not of religion in its speculations. 
And if religion is a craving after responsibility to a Higher 
Power ; a mode of thinking, acting and striving after God ; 
or determining one’s spiritual relationship to the unseen 
World ; then philosophy needs must do this. Nor is 
philosophy mere Science either ; it is something more than 
Science. If Science has for its province the world of 
phenomena, and deals exclusively with their relations, 
consequences and sequences ; if it can never tell us what a 
thing really and intrinsically is, but only why it has become 
so ; and if it can only, in other words, refer us to one 
inscrutable as the ground and explanation of another inscrut- 
able, then philosophy has a function to fulfil and a role to 
play. Where Science is silent, there steps in Philosophy. 
No wonder it has been described as ” divine wisdom ” 
instilled into and inspiring a thinker’s life, irrespective of 
the sources from which the inspiration is drawn. Religion 
and philosophy cannot be kept in watertight compartments 
any more than religion and science can be to-day.^ If men of 

* ” All good moral philosophy, as was said, is but a handmaid 
to religion/’ — Francis Bacon, in Proficic7tu and Advanumcnt of 
Leaniitig, Book II. 

“ Religion is the elder sister of philosophy.” — W. S. Landor, 
Imaginary Conversations {David Hume and John Hiwie), 

Keats claimed much more for philosophy. He sang: — 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air, the gnomed mine, 

Unweave a rainbow.” 


•Keats, Lumia, II. 
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science can invade philosophy and professing metaphysicians 
adopt the scientific methods and modes, there is no reason 
why religion and philosophy should stand divorced from 
each other, though they should normally function in their 
respective domains. 

What is important is that the method pursued should be 
scientific, for philosophy is a science, if not, indeed, as Bacon 
has it, the great mother of sciences. There is no need to-day 
to elaborate this point. But it is necessary to stress the 
fact that the synthesis offered by Badarayana is not only a 
scientifically drawn up one but has for its essence a system 


Schopenhauer went to the other extreme and said, “ Philosophy is 
not science but an art ” — 'if so, it must be held to be an art based on 
principles. Otherwise, reasoning which fills so large a space in 
philosophy would be without any justification and philosophy entirely 
restricted to an emotional something which can neither be proved 
nor disproved. 

“ There is a sharp line of demarcation separating religion and 
philosophy. The goal of religion is salvation and that of philo- 
.sophy is truth. Yet even the most abstract type of philosophy 
contains a religious element; and the greater its development the 
faster its expansion.*' — Melamed in Spinoza and Buddha^ Introduc- 
tion, page 19. 

Professor A. Wolf has recently remarked that ” one of the most 
interesting features of recent and contemporary philosophy is the 
renewed co-operation between men of science and philosophers 
After warning against the possible ** dangers " of a hasty swing of 
the scientific pendulum, he refers to the “ dangers *' lurking in 
“the unusually friendly relationship which is loudly proclaimed to 
exist now between Science and the Churches *'. He suggests that 
“ philosophy will be in a healthier condition when it has entirely 
ceased to be a handmaid to theology, and pursues its cosmic 
problems as independently as possible of vested interests " ijoc, cif., 
589-592). 

An absolute divorce between Philosophy and Theology is sug- 
gested by Bertrand Russell when he says ; “ Philosophy cannot itself 
determine the end of life, but it can free us from the tyranny of 
prejudice and from distortions due to a narrow view.** 

Pierre Boyle (1647-1706), author of the famous Dictionnairc 
Hisiorlqnt ti Critique, maintains the impossibility of reconciling 
faith with reason. 
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of -thought which has for its sheet-anchor scientific 
thinking. His method is strictly scientific. By the term 
“method” is meant the path by which we arrive at a 
certain goal ; a conscious and orderly way of doing some- 
thing ; a way of planning, organising and ordering one’s 
research and thought. In the West, this problem of 
“method” was fought and settled, so far as natural 
science is concerned, some three hundred years ago, after the 
pioneering of Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Boyle and othersi 
and the settlement provided a basis on which the enormous 
scientific advances of ensuing centuries became possible. In 
social science, no such basic method yet exists. “ Method” 
implies understanding and control. Looseness of thought 
and language are incompatible with it. If we understand 
Badarayana aright, entirely from the mould into which he 
has cast his Sutras^ we have to postulate that to him 
“ method ” seemed all-important ; for without it, he 
could not have controlled the seeming contrariety of thought 
that had come to prevail in the interpretation of Vedic and 
Upanishadic texts and the anarchy, as it were, that had 
been introduced by different schools of thought {shdkhas) 
in matters affecting the vital problems of the Brahman and 
the dtman. That many such schools existed and had their 
own separate text-books which had been handed down orally 
from teacher to pupil for countless generations, seems 
not open to any doubt. A crisis had evidently been 
reached in philosophical thought and the necessity of control- 
ling interpretation had become obvious. Hence the rigidly 
scientific manner in which Badarayana applies his mind to the 
method of samanvaya. Where all the texts should be given 
credence, scientific method, the method by which agreement 
can be reached, becomes all-important. He begins to question, 
not only texts in particular, but also the doctrines educed from 
them by different schools. He seeks, in a word, a basic under- 
standing, so that chaos which was claiming mastery in the 
philosophical domain, may be put out of court. In the 
dialectics employed by him, we see he uses rules and 
modes of reasoning which help to clarify the philosophical 
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standpoint he wishes to vindicate and lay down in authori- 
tative fashion. The doctrine of samanvaya, which is the 
science and art of co-ordination, of re-interpretation of 
mutually opposing texts, and of educing the highest Truth 
from a consideration of the fundamental teachings of all 
Vedantic declarations considered collectively, receives in his 
hands a supremacy that is undisputed. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that of all teachers of ancient times in India, he 
alone attempts the scientific and methodical approach to 
the study of Vedic and Upanishadic texts in all their aspects 
and thus places the method of study itself on a pedestal that 
is from every point of view unassailable. The actual effect 
of this methodology was the restoration of order in place of 
chaos : those who came under its mighty influence, tried to 
keep to it, with the result that thinking was rationalized 
and kept within the bounds of reason instead of running to 
waste. The principle of samanvaya. still holds the ground 
and if anything, has had extended scope given to it. Infalli- 
bility and unalterability ceased to be drags on philosophy 
with its increasing application. Philosophy, indeed, came 
into its own ; it, in fact, came to be something more than a 
mere intellectual creed or a comforting belief. And its 
effect on religion was that it came to be regarded as some- 
thing more than a mere system of ritual. It might, indeed, 
be claimed that Badarayana’s method revolutionized phi- 
losophical speculation in this country, inasmuch as it found 
a place under its wide wings not only for the spiritual 
teachers who stuck to the old order of thinking but also for 
those seers and seekers after the truth who, while obviously 
outside the purview of the current schools of thought, had still 
reckoned themselves to be within their pale by reason of the 
broadening of the base of philosophical reasoning initiated 
by him. Intellectualism, cured of its narrow and mechani- 
cal outlook, helped to be less destructive than it would 
otherwise have been. Under the dominating influence 
of Badarayana’s method, we have one all-embracing 
scientific standpoint, owing allegiance to that which is 
highest and most exalted in Upanishadic speculation, to 
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which all schools of thought owe obedience and respect and 
from which they derive their main sources of inspiration. 
The unification in method that has resulted has not impeded 
diversity in thinking, while it has helped to avoid the rise of a 
number of warring schools dijfiering in their aims and working 
exclusively by themselves and endeavouring to exclude one 
another. The differing schools, as they exist to-day, owe a 
common allegiance to Badarayana, as much because 
they follow his method of reasoning as for the fact that they 
have to argue and co-ordinate thought on the basis laid down 
by him. In him they find a common meeting point and 
through his method they are making their own contribution 
to the building up of a philosophical system which can be 
rightly termed universal. The texts of the Vedas and the 
U pani shads are there ; the doctrines and theories are there 
imbedded in them ; it is only the method of co-ordinating 
them and interpreting them that is new. Badarayana’s great 
contribution is that he introduces a new method, a new 
manner of reading the texts, and a new way of interpreting 
them. With the march of time, changes in view-points should 
naturally vary. What satisfied one could not satisfy 
another. The highest expression of any philosophical truth 
at any given time cannot but be the expression of the high- 
est philosophical consciousness of that time. If that be so, 
while the older formulcc may be retained, the frank recog- 
nition is inevitable that they are out of date in certain respects 
and that they ought to be re-interpreted in such a manner 
as will bring them into conformity with the highest philo- 
sophical consciousness of our own time. Badarayana’s 
perception and avowal of this fact is what makes him great 
in the Indian philosophical field. That is the very reason 
that we find no complaint against him for the depar- 
ture he makes. On the other hand, there is a singular unani- 
mity of opinion that his method is the right one and that is 
the reason why it has won universal approval among his 
successors. The fact of the matter is that as with Bada- 
rayana, so with us, the measure of our light is always far 
in excess of the measure of our obedience, though this is 
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never explicity proclaimed and all the time the legal fiction 
prevails that no change has been made in the position. It 
is thus that Badarayana’s method has helped to introduce 
scientific order and research in the study and interpretation 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads. With its aid, the conclu- 
sions of the past are being continuously brought into line 
with the findings of the present with the result that philoso- 
phy has never languished in this country, as the rise of the 
successive schools of thought bears eloquent witness to ; 
in fact, it has contributed to the building of these living 
schools of thought, which, whatever may be their defects, 
have never agreed that the principle of scientific thinking can 
be set aside with impunity. It is this principle too that has 
helped to give universality and catholicity to Upanishadic 
views in the world of to-day. 

The Sutras are there to elucidate Badarayana’s position ; 
for even without the commentators who have, each in his 
own way and from his own point of view, endeavoured to 
make known to us what they consider to be his views and 
opinions, there is enough in them to prove that the attitude 
assumed by him is demonstrably scientific. And that 
attitude is one that could only be postulated of one who is 
strictly scientific in his method. Badarayana provides, in 
^ brief, an epitome of the Upanishad doctrine in his work, 
which accordingly becomes the foundation of the later 
VManta. He shows that Brahman is the first principle of 
the universe ; he proves this by Samanvaya, i.e., “from the 
agreement’’ of the Upanishad texts (I. 1. 4); and he 
proclaims the fundamental proposition that “ all the texts 
of the deserve credence ’’, sarva-vedanta praiyayam 

(III. 3. 1). To Badarayana, the Vedas may be super- 
natural in origin and he may be held to construct his 
entire doctrine from them, but it is undoubted that where the 
meaning of a text is doubtful, he does not hesitate to call in 
the aid of experience to settle the sense. Inspiration and 
revelation give way to reason and ratiocination.^ One who 

* In this he followed, as a Mimamsa teacher, the Mimamsa rule 
of interpretation which lays down that when two texts differ, 
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is in search of the first principle of the universe cannot well 
avoid being fundamentally scientific in his outlook. It was 
so with Parmanides ; it was so with Plato ; and it cannot 
well be otherwise with Badarayana, who is out to prove that 
the first principle of the universe is Brahman. The impres- 
sion he has left on generations of scholars who have read 
and interpreted him has been this and there is no fear that 
generations of scholars yet unborn will not be impressed by 
the self-same fact. He throughout stresses reason rather 
than authority, re-interpretation rather than the blind 
acceptance of ancient views because they are ancient and 
scientific synthesis rather than a conglomerate of what seem 
mutually destructive texts. The Sutras^ indeed, challenge 
with scientific precision the validity of what appear to 
have been popular concepts that were still — in Bada- 
rayana’ s time — the source of dangerous confusion to men, 
even to men learned in the VMas and the Upanishads, 
To those trained in the exact sciences and bred up in 
the atmosphere of the law, where rules of interpreta- 
tion demand an exactitude in their application that 
could only be associated with a scientifically trained mind, 
a study of the Sutras of Badarayana generates the 
feeling that they are dealing with a philosopher whose 
first and last concerns are scientific thinking and scientific 
method. He was a master in his line ; he was that 
because his knowledge was profound and supreme. 
His intellectual eminence seems unquestionable from the 
evidence afforded by the Sutras themselves, quite apart 


reason must be allowed to prevail in practice. {Yagnavalkya, 
II. 21). Manu also stresses reason as the final source of authority. 
Where no authority is available, Manu says that atma-iushti, that 
which is in consonance with the reason of the virtuous, shall 
be allowed to prevail. According to the commentators, reason should 
prevail not only where a case cannot be decided by any other autho- 
rity but also in cases where an option is allowed. Manu, indeed, 
sets down a high place to reason when he lays down the law : “ Let 
him adopt the course of action which is deemed right by pure 
reason ” {Alanu, VI. 46). 
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from the form in which they are cast. He reduced his 
knowledge pertaining to their subject-matter to a system ; 
arranged it and systematised it ; and gave it out with full 
regard to its due bearings and connections. If one who 
does that cannot be described as possessing a scientific 
mind and if the method pursued by one such cannot be de- 
scribed as scientific, it is impossible to see who else and what 
else can be so described. It may be that to some the Suiras — 
all Sutra literature is like that — seem “ conundrums ” but 
that is a different matter. To those who have had the 
requisite training to understand them and to follow them in 
the manner they should be — and all sciences require training 
to understand and follow them — there can be no question 
that they bear ample testimony to the greatness of 
Badarayana as a philosopher. To his philosophic mind, 
no circumstance, however trifling, was too minute. It 
was allowed its due weight and if rejected, rejected for 
right reasons. In him, the art of Sutra making reaches 
its high water-mark, the very climax of perfection. That 
is so because his mind was clear ; his method perfect ; 
and ' his matter of supreme value. If any one can be 
named as deserving of the special title, in the whole 
Indian field of philosophy, of a master-mind, there is 
hardly any doubt his name would be the first to be 
mentioned. And if any one deserved the name of philo- 
sopher, it would undoubtedly be he — for he tries in one 
large sweep, as it were, to account for all the phenomena 
of the universe by a reference to ultimate causes. There 
is no system of thought, no school of metaphysics, and 
no department of theoretical knowledge known in his 
time that is not laid under contribution by him in the 
making up of his Sutras. If philosophy is the science 
of all known sciences and if a philosopher is one who 
subordinates his mind to the strict discipline of scienti- 
fic principles of thinking and enunciation of matter, the 
Sutras of Badarayana enshrine such a philosophy and 
Badarayana himself — whether he wrote the Sutras himself 
or inspired a school of his own to do it, it does not really 
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matter for this purpose — furnishes the best example of 
such a philosopher.^ 

^ It is needless to add that Badarayana (also called Subodhayana 
and Vyasa) has been reckoned in Hindu literature as a pre-eminent 
teacher. In the Harivamsa (I, 3), we read : 

Jayati Paraiarasintus Satyavatihridayanandano Vydsah i 
Vasydsyakafnalagalifam vdrigmayam amrutam jagat pibati b 
V ictory to Vyasa, the heart-endearing son of Parasara and Satya- 
vati ! From his lotus-like lips flowed freely the eloquent nectar (of 
knowledge) for the world to drink from. 

Ramanuja, in commencing his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sfitras^ prays : — 

Pdrdiaryavachassudhdm tipanishad dugdhdbdhi viadhyoddhritdm 
Savi sard gut vidtpana vyapagaia prana fma sanjtvinim i 
Purvdclidrya surakshitdm bahumati vydghdtadurasthitd 
Mdmtdiniu nijaksharaih stnnanasd bhauvidh pibantvanvahatn n 
“ The nectar of the teaching of Parasara's son, which was 
brought up from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads — 
which restores to life the souls whose vital strength has departed 
owing to the heat of the fire of transmigratory existence — which was 
well guarded by the teachers of old — which was obscured by the 
mutual conflict of manifold opinions — may intelligent men daily 
enjoy that as it is now presented to them in my words. 

Vadirajaswamin in commencing his commentary on the Ma/id- 
bhdraia^ entitled the Lakshdbharana (Mangalacharana Slokas 1 and 2), 
has the following : — 

VydsdydpratimeiihdsarachanoUdsdya durvddindm i 
Trdsdydsakardya satsu kriiaviivdsdya doshadvishe n 
Bhdsdyd innnaramya idyasadrusdydsdya vidscvint i 
Ddsdydbhayaddya Madhvagnruhridvdsdya tubhyam namah n 
Agddhavydsabodhdbd/tau nigtidhdh iabdardiayah i 
Na vivcchayiium sakydh viddriiair viandabttddhibhih n 
PrakrdntdrtJidmtsdrcna sikshdsunya padasyacha i 
Artkam kaihamchidvakshydmi tat kshantavyam mahdfmabhih 
I bow down to the incomparable Vyasa who takes delight in com- 
posing liihdsas ; who makes vain argumentators tremble and exhaust 
themselves ; who confides in the virtuous ; who shuns the evil-minded ; 
who shines in his beautiful majestic ocean-like receptacle of Wisdom ; 
who blesses with his grace those who wait on him as his humble 
servants; who ever dwells in the heart of the holy teacher Madhva. 

In the unfathomable ocean of Vyasa^s knowledge are concealed 
heaps of significant words ; people' of dull intellects like, ourselves 
are utterly unable to distinguish between them. 
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Badarayana’s survey of the Indian philosophical field of 
his day results in his conclusions being set down in a 
series of clear-cut Sulras which are definitely of the decisive 
type. He looks at the philosophy of his time with the 
practical mind of a profound reasoner to whom philosophy is 
not a field for archteological research, but a living thing in 
the world of his day. With almost amazing knowledge and 
skill, he unfolds before us the ancient texts co-ordinated in 
such a logical manner that we see the science of Brahman 
rise before us in its full-fledged shape. To say that his 
Sutras are succinctly composed, compact in form and 
diction, and full of the highest philosophical import is to 
utter a truism. To say that they reflect a close knowledge 
of the Vedic and Upanishadic teachings of his time and a capa- 
cious yet sensitive mind, is to admit the bare truth. And to 
say that they represent his conclusions with a directness 
that, under a deep passion for order, precision and plan- 
ning, a deep love for Humanity troubled with vital issues 
of Being and Becoming, is to confess the obvious. No 
more enduring monument can be thought for him 
than ' to understand aright his method and his plan 
as they are laid down for us in his magnificent work. 
Badarayana is famous for the economy of words practised 
by him in the evolving of his Sutras. To Badarayana even 
a letter had a value of its own. He would not use it, 
if he thought it unnecessary ; he could do without it." What 
we have to more particularly admire in regard to the 
Sutras is the order i which controls them, the choice of 

Having no teacher to guide us, we explain with great difficulty, 
by a reference to continuity of thought and agreeably to the 
context. We therefore pray that the vastly learned will forgive us 
our shortcomings. 

In Chapter X of the Bhagavad-GUU, in which the best of 
everything is mentioned, Sri Krishna says : “ Of the sages also I 
am Vyasa.” (X. 87.) 

" A saying in Sanskrit goes : " A writer rejoices as much in the 
saving of half a short vowel as he would in the birth of a son ”, a son 
being, according to Hindu ideals of life, an- absolute necessity for 
the salvation of a man. 
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the doctrines and theories selected by him as fundamental 
to the position assumed by him — for he has by no means 
exhausted all, though he has hinted at most of them 
and dealt only with those which are really primal in 
character — and the varied but suggestive argumentation, 
producing conviction now by starting from causes, now by 
going back to facts, and now again by referring to texts, 
but always unassailable, irrefutable, exact and scientific in 
spirit. He is almost mathematical in his thought, in fact 
Euclidean in his method. What shall we mention as his 
special merit — his faculty for constant co-ordination, economy, 
orderliness, or the force with which he establishes every 
point? If one adds to or takes from it, he will recognize 
that he departs thereby from science, thus tending towards 
error. What is most difficult in each science is to choose 
and dispose in suitable order the elements from which all the 
rest may be derived. Whatever the case with others, 
Badarayana has neither increased his first principles nor 
diminished them ; neither has he abridged his proofs nor 
has he enlarged them indefinitely. In a treatise of the 
kind contemplated by him — convenient, catchy, topically 
arranged texts, easy of remembrance as Euclid’s definitions, 
postulates and axioms — it was necessary to avoid every- 
thing superfluous, to combine everything that might be 
deemed essential, to consider principally, clearly and briefly 
all that might be held fundamental, to give propositions 
their most general form for, as a teacher, he should have 
realized that the detail of teaching particular cases only 
makes the acquisition of knowledge more difficult. Bada- 
rayana’s purpose in composing his Sutras cannot have been, 
by any means, the writing of an encyclopaedia of philosophy, 
which was obviously impossible in the limits he set to him- 
self, but rather to offer to mature thinkers an introduction 
to the study of the method of reasoning to be adopted 
generally in regard to the interpretation of texts of the 
Upanishads, which, in its turn, was to prove a necessary 
preparation'for the science of Brahman as worked out in 
them. Hence the particular emphasis Badarayaija lays on 
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formal and logical method as well as the deliberate omission, 
except by implication, of all practical applications. He 
has, indeed, helped towards the construction of a logic 
{Brahma-tarkalt) which has proved the best conceivable 
method of effective inquiry. On an analysis, it would be 
found to be one which, without breach of continuity, can be 
applied as much to belief on the one hand as to metaphysics 
on the other. He primarily aims at the flawless logical 
derivation of all ' philosophical propositions from premises 
stated in advance. Making necessary allowance for un- 
doubted and, in some cases, serious uncertainty of text, 
it might be broadly remarked that the great historical 
significance of Badarayana's Sutras consists in the fact 
that through them the ideal of a flawless logical treatment 
of Upanishadic texts was first attempted to be transmitted 
to future times. As to the manner in which Badara3'ana 
executed his work, it must be admitted that it is 
throughout well done, though from our modern 
standpoint we may think that too much is expected 
from the student. But we should remember it was not 
intended for the beginner but for the mature student 
of the Upauishads. It presumes a close knowledge of and 
a constant reference to the Vedas, the Upauishads, the 
Purvavnmamsa, the whole of the Sutra literature generally, 
including the Apastamba, the Gautama and the Nydya Sutras, 
the Smritis generally, including Mame and Ydgnavalkya, 
and the Purdnas, including the Vishnu-Purdiia, and the epics, 
including the doctrines familiarized later by the Bhagavad- 
Gltd, Pdnini, etc. Details of importance are accordingly 
omitted, and the uncertainties of the text render more difificult 
in some places the intentions of Badarayana. But the whole 
development of ideas is natural, easy and impressive to a 
degree and makes understanding of the view-point assumed 
possible, which would have been infinitely more difficult in 
other circumstances. This is so because Badarayana had 
before him in one conspectus, as it were, the whole position 
envisaged by him, from first to last. But it must be con- 
fessed, though such a confession cannot mean any reflection 
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on the author of the Suiras, that his great emphasis on 
the logical renders it difficult to understand the subject- 
matter as a whole, and its internal relations, especially to 
one who has' not had the requisite previous training in the 
study of the Upanishads. 

I The Sutras will remain for all time the best and 
if one may assert without claiming over much for them, 
the only perfect model of logical exactness of principles and 
of rigorous development of propositions. The science of 
Brahman as developed by Badarayana in his Sutras may be 
capable of endless disputation as to what it connotes — that 
depends on our interpreter — but it cannot be improved 
upon from the point of view of the technique from which it is 
built up. If one would like to see how such a science can 
be constructed and developed to its highest stage from an 
extremely limited number of simple definitions and propo- 
sitions, by means of rigorous syllogism, which at no time 
seeks any aid except what is derivable from the Upanishads and 
one’s own reasoning faculty, one must turn to Badarayana’s 
Sutras. Their universally admired perfection must be set 
down by the philosophical historian as the natural result of 
a long criticism which was developed in the constructive 
period of Indian philosophy ranging from the Vedic sages to 
Kapila, to whom the Sankhya system is attributed. 
Badarayana’s method of reasoning has, since his time, left 
its permanent impress on his successors. After him, 
began a series of great commentators, who have fully 
illustrated, despite the differences between them, the 
real significance of the illustrious Teacher’s methods 
and principles, by means of which they themselves tried to 
interpret and conquer the paradoxes concerning the 
Brahman. The fact that there has been no synthetic 
movement in the domain of Upanishadic philosophy since 
his time suggests the obvious inference that Badarayana has 
not been exhausted by his commentators and commentators 
on commentators. The make-up of the has, however, 

been vigorously assailed by modern Western critics, or rather 
by critics trained in the Western school of thought. To 
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say that he is " amibguous ” or that he is unintelligible, 
cryptic or difficult is to confess lack of understanding on 
our own part. The merit of a Sutra is its flexibility ; it 
should be capable of interpretation and re-interpretation. 
Where metaphysical speculation is active, no philosophical 
conception can remain stationary. If it was capable of 
growth, it was transformed and allowed to grow. This 
process of re-interpretation was rendered possible in India 
because of the succession of great seers and philosophers 
who dominated its life since the Vedic days. The process 
went on as much, indeed, on the Hindu legal and ritual sides 
as on the philosophical. No school of thought which makes 
this right of re-interpretation impossible can hope to survive, 
much less prove a leader in philosophical speculation. 
Without it, intellectual growth is impossible ; and every 
limiting of it means the crippling of philosophical develop- 
ment and restricting the study of philosophy to mediocres 
and traditionalists, which means the ultimate barring of the 
growth of ideas. On the other hand, if the function of re- 
interpretation is clearly understood, then the difficulty of 
understanding the Sutras will largely vanish. The many- 
sidedness {viivato mukhaJt) that is stressed as one of the 
prime characteristics of a Sutra means no more than that it 
should afford full scope for interpretation — scientific, 
consistent and co-ordinated and not arbitrary, meaningless 
and self-destructive. 

Both the Purva and Uttara Mlmmisas deal pri- 
marily with the principles of interpretation, which evidently 
had long been in vogue, Jaimini, the reputed author of 
the Purva Mlmdmsa, is mentioned by Badarayana, while 
Badarayana is himself mentioned by Jaimini. They probably 
were contemporaries (third century B.C.). Jaimini set 
down the rules of interpretation to be followed in regard 
to ritual, while Badarayana laid down those that should 
regulate the interpretation of conflicting Upanishadic texts. 
That Jaimini’s methodology was capable of a wider applica- 
tion, as much in the ritual as in the philosophical region, , was 
demonstrated by Badarayaija. The method itself was much 
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older than Jaimini and Badarayana, being traceable to the 
Brahmavas but these, among others,^ perfected it and set 
them down in their respective domains in authoritative 
fashion. In Badarayana’s hands, the method, perhaps, 
attained its widest scope and highest perfection, dealing as 
it did with philosophical speculations enshrined in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

It was said of Plato that philosophy did not find him 
noble, it made him so. In the case of Badarayana, it may 
be said that philosophy found him noble and left him nobler. 
It was not the path of the passions which led him to philoso- 
phy but the patient search after Truth. And that pursuit 
led him to a conception of Truth which was all-embracing. 
And if he taught by his example, he but illustrated the great 
saying that the true Teacher does not teach but only tells. 
And what is Philosoph)^ to him as gleaned from the Sutras 
which bear his name ? To him, in his calm and serene light, 
philosophy is not doubt. It is positive, provable and proved 
knowledge. It is to him a body of methodized essential 
Truth, whose single aim is the absolute understanding of 
the Self and its place in the universe — the very highest it is 
or can attain to. To vary the language, philosophy is to him 
as thorough a knowledge as can be acquired of man and 
his nature, his genesis and environment, and his relationship 
to what surrounds him and to what is above and beyond 
him. It is, however, something more than mere moral 
duty done or religious sanction obeyed. It is the perfect 
life ; for, in the perfected understanding which to him is 
philosophy, he suggests is the only possible satisfaction of 
human nature. “ Know Brahman — Become Brahman. 

^ Badari and Atreya, for instance, are mentioned both by Jaimini 
and Badarayana in their respective Sutras, Labukayana, Aitasayana, 
etc.j are others named by Jaimini. 

® Cf. texts of the Upanishads like the following which are 
the staple food of commentators on Badarayana : — “ Brahma- 
viddpndli param Tamcvam viditvd atimruiyumeii “ Brahmaveda 
Brahmaiva bhavati “ Yadd paiyah paiyatl rugmavarriani ^^Mand 
Brahmetyupdsiia etc., which may be rendered thus : He who 
knows Brahman reaches the Highest ” ; “ Having known Him thus 
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That is the way to perfect life. This theory of philosophy 
which makes complete knowledge the ideal life, is developed 
by him in the Suiras as the direct result of his personal 
experience. The tone that dominates the Suiras shows 
that they are the work of a person who has passed through 
the stress of the struggle indicated in them — of choosing 
between opposing views, of weeding out rejected opinions 
and of selecting approved doctrines — and attained peace. 

And here Badarayana touches on the kernel of the 
problem of Truth. Philosophy had made great progress 
since the days of the Vedas and the Upanishads. The 
Vedic speculations — as found in the latest hymns of the 
Rig-VMa and in the Aiharva-Veda — on the origin of 
the world and on the eternal principle by which it is 
created and sustained, had undergone great change under 
the influence of philosophical ideas. The cosmogonic 
legends of the Yafur-Veda — describing how the creator 
brings into being all things by means of the omnipotent 
sacrifice — had also been deeply affected by the philosophic 
.thinking that is enshrined for us in the earlier U panishads. 
The idealistic turn that philosophy took in both the later 
hymns of the Vedas and in the earlier Upanishads was not, 
however, left undisputed. Beside it grew an empirical 
school, which about 600 B.C., threw out the two great 
religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism, which though 
offshoots of Upanishadic thought, were still independent in 
their outlook. The Upanishads thus gave scope for different 
schools of thinking with the result that a number of them, 
which in later times theorists included under the well-known 
nine systems of thought, had come into existence at least 
as early as the sixth century B.C. The chaos that had 
been introduced into the Upanishadic philosophy may thus 
be imagined until Badarayana, three centuries later, tried 

he passes beyond Death” ; “ He knows Brahman, he becomes 
Brahman”; “He who knows this shines, warms”; “Let him 
meditate on mind as Brahman,” etc., etc. {Taiit. Upa., I. 1. ■ 
^ve/a, Upa., III. 8 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9 ; Rid., III. 1, 3 ! 
Chch. Upa., Ill, 18. 1, etc.) 
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to restore order into it. • Another three more centuries were 
required to systematise the resultant teachings in manuals 
which to-day remain the main repositories of their doctrines. 
The contrast between the Vedic times, which believed in an 
universe full of gods and mythical forms and the Sankhya^ 
which postulates the absolute distinction between soul and 
matter and the twin systems of Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
which explain the origin of the world from atoms shows 
vividly the gulf that separated the earlier from the later 
thought. The spirit of free inquiry, however, was not by 
any means confined only to the schools of philosophers ; there 
is reason to believe that teachers like Buddha and Mahavira 
tried to extend it to the masses by the zeal they displayed in 
the propagation of their ideas. This was inevitable, especi- 
ally as views of life and religion are deepened and broad- 
ened by criticism, reflection and re-thinking. The zeal for 
critical investigation was, if the Sutras of Badarayana are 
evidence of anything, intense, and extended to metaphysical 
problems of every kind, including those concerning life 
hereafter. The coming of philosophy foreshadowed in 
the Vedic theogonies and cosmogonies was fully realized. 
In the systems of philosophy associated with the names of 
Mahavira and Buddha, the tendency to independent thinking 
receives its fullest development. The conscious effort is 
made to understand the meaning of the cosmos ; system after 
system is offered to clear up the riddle of the universe ; many 
are the metaphysicians — some mentioned by Badarayana 
himself — who tried to solve the mysteries of being and 
becoming ; the chief objects of interest were what is man, 
what is his place in nature and what becomes of him. 
Teacher after teacher tried to reach definite conclusions on 
these great questions which have eternally agitated this 
mundane world by conclusions reached in the metaphysical 
region. The age — sixth to third century B.C. — was un- 
doubtedly one of enlightenment. It developed individualism. 
Authority was at a discount. The critical habit of mind, 
indeed, tended, with the undoubted good it did, to end in 
intellectual sterility, if not, in practical subjectivism. One 
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man’s opinion was as good as that of another. Scepticism 
thus reigned supreme in the land. Discipline had lost its 
sway. But conservatism of the old type was not dead in 
the land. It found expression in writers like Jaimini, who 
opposed the new thought and tried to tighten the grip of 
the ancient order of things. The exponents of the new 
age were both intrepid and wise. They travelled and 
propagated their doctrines and attracted attention every- 
where. But as their earnestness showed signs of abate- 
ment, the desire to merely outshine in debate mastered 
them. This eventually led to their downfall. But for the 
time being the set-back that philosophy received was 
very real. The critical spirit, which philosophy itself 
had helped to develop, began to affect adversely all 
metaphysical thinking. Philosophical speculation thus 
came into temporary disrepute, the more so as no two 
thinkers seemed disposed to agree on the question 
of the essence of reality. But this could not and did 
not, in fact, continue for any length of time. It was 
soon discovered that while criticism was necessary for 
developing sound metaphysical conceptions, it had its 
limits. While the appeal to reason seemed justifiable 
in itself, it was realized it lost its value if it did not use it 
in a constructive spirit. The new disputants no doubt 
brought philosophy from the heavens above to the abodes 
of men below on the earth and turned the attention from 
external nature to man himself. But they little saw the uni- 
versal element in man. They made more of the differences 
in human judgments than of the agreements between them. 
They stressed more the accidental and the subjective 
elements in human knowledge than the objective, the princi- 
ples which command universal acceptance. However this 
may be, their very criticism of knowledge led to a more 
serious study of the problem of knowledge. This, in fact, 
forced philosophy to examine the thinking process itself and 
paved the way for a theory of knowledge. In a word, the 
new movement awakened thought and challenged philosophy 
and the life based on it and compelled them to justify 
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themselves to reason. It became imperative to go back to 
first principles to build on more secure foundations. What 
is knowledge.? What is truth? What is right? What is the 
cosmos? And what is man’s place in it? These are the 
questions philosophers like Jaimini and Badarayana set 
themselves to answer.” Badarayana considered it his 
first duty to address himself to the challenge of the 
new movement, which, in undermining knowledge, threaten- 
ed almost the very basis of being, of ethics and of society. 
To him, philosophical reflection was the most necessary 
and "practical of duties to be performed, if scepticism 
was not to rule supreme in the land and nihilism to 
attain the upper hand in social conduct. He perceived 
more clearly than any of his contemporaries that the ethical 
fallacies and philosophical errors of the new movement 
arose from a gross misconception of the meaning of truth. 
To him, it was clear that the key to the problem of 
truth lay in knowledge. If the new movement denied 
the possibility of knowledge, it was up to him to demon- 
strate that in knowledge lay the secret it had missed. 
With this firm conviction and with even firmer faith in the 
power of human reason to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, he started on his work. His aim appears to have been 
as much the construction of a system of philosophy as 
to fill men’s minds with the love of truth, of virtue and 
of the knowledge which could, in his opinion, enable them 
to think right, in order that they may live right. His aim 
was not less practical than speculative ; he was as much intent 
on the correct method of acquiring knowledge as in con- 
structing a theory of such a method. He was as much offer- 
ing a theory as practising a method, which, by living it 
himself, he bade others to adopt. A careful analysis of his 
first four Surras, on which his whole teaching may be said 

° Jaimini’s first Sufra (I. 1. 1) is : Athdio Dharmajigndsd, while 
Badarayana’s (l. 1. 1) is : Athdto Brahma jignasd. Jigndsd is literally 
the desire to know. While Jaimini starts with an enquiry into what 
is duty, Badarayana begins with an enquiry into what is knowledge, 
the kfiowledge of Brahman, the highest knowledge. 
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to be based, shows this in more simple fashion than a 
written volume could. In the first, he stresses, as against 
the prevailing contradictory views and opinions, the need 
for a knowledge of the Brahman, the highest knowledge, 
which will open the key to the truth of being and becoming, 
of cosmos and man, and of here and hereafter. Then, in the 
second Su/ra he answers the question what is Brahman ? 
z.e., he suggests it is that which gives us knowledge of 
creation, /.e., of the cosmos. In the third, he refers to the 
source of knowledge, and throws down the hint that Sdsira 
(Scripture)^® forms the source. Lest you should run away with 
the idea that the very contradictions he condemns, cannot be 
the source of knowledge, he lays down in the fourth Suira 
the proposition that true knowledge is to be sought in 
agreement, not in contradiction. Badarayana concedes, 
as it were, the fact that it is difficult to know the truth. 
But he suggests, that it can be. Every stray opinion, he says, 
is not truth. If it is natural to differ, to hold contradictory 
opinions and to put view against view— it is equally easy to 
sift these opposing thoughts and clear the ground. It is 
indeed our duty to clear up our ideas, to grasp the real 
meaning of the terms we employ, to define definitely our 
notions and to know precisely what we are trying to 
interpret or to formulate. We should have reason too, 
to support our views. We should try to prove our propo- 
sitions ; we should put our views to the test, verify them 
by the facts we can gather, weigh them scrupulously and 
impartially, and finally educe the truth. Think before 
you theorize. The Sankhyas, Nayayikas, Vaiseshikas, 
Madhyamikas, Charvakas and the rest of them may each 


Sastra here means the eternal Veda, not any written text. The 
source of knowledge is knowledge itself. As Sankara expressively 
puts it, “ the origin of a body of scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself.” 
See Sankara, Bra/nna-Sutra, 1. 1. 3. That is knowledge which helps 
you to know Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you have the means to 
test Truth itself. The Truth cannot be known by perception alone ; 
the super-sensuous is beyond perception, deduction, inference, 1.1.3. 
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put forth their own views these may differ from one 
another ; may contradict each other ; some of these may even 
deny truth, or say they know it not, or suggest that one view 
is as good as another. This, opines Badarayana, is not 
right. If there is diversity of thought, it is our duty to see 
whether in the very conflict of opinions that is perceived 
there may not be agreement, some common ground on 
which all can stand, some principle to which every school 
of thought can subscribe or agree. To evolve such 
universalized propositions was the aim and object of 
Badarayana. That was the sole purpose of his method — 
the method of Samanvaya. If the Socratic method was 
“ an ingenious method of cross-examination ” to evolve 
certain generalizations of perfect validity, the Samanvaya 
method was the double-distillate of a critical method 
employed to arrive at the indisputable truth. It is 
the method of orderly development of ideas, of propositions, 
of Truth. So skilful is its handling by Badarayana that, 
if the early commentators are any guide, of what he 
meant and if the text of his Sutras is any evidence 
of his method, the opponents of Truth are soon 
seen to oppose each other, himself seeming to know no more 
of the proposition disputed than either or all of them, yet, all 
the while quietly driving them, as the shepherd does his 
lost sheep, into his own fold. Such is the force of the 
Samanvaya irony that we see Badarayana often acting as 
though he knew less than those whom he makes participants 
in his discussions. He raises most of the questions when 
he knows precisely how they stand. No wonder that the 
disputants saw their notions and theories shaping themselves 
before their very eyes into propositions of invulnerable 
Truth. Badarayana had not learned the art of a Vydsa^~ for 
nothing. If Badarayana had his chronicler, as Socrates 

These are among the very schools considered, according to 
the commentators, by Badarayana in I. 1. 1 to I. 1. 1-4. 

Literally an arranger. He was called Vydsa, “ the arranger ”, 
because he is supposed to have arranged the Vedas in their present 
form. 
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had his own in Xenophon to describe his method, we 
would perhaps have had many a young Euthydemus confess- 
ing his ignorance before him. But it is, perhaps, not 
wholly a misfortune that he had none such, for the Sutras 
would then have lost their value to us not a little. The 
very cast of these Sutras shows that before beginning an 
argument, he set down a proposition or propositions of which 
the truth had to be generally acknowledged. Thus, he not 
only laid a sure foundation for his reasoning but also was 
sure of assent to it from all sides. That is just what might 
be expected from the expounder of the samaitvaya method, a 
method that made it possible to form one’s reasoning on 
.points acknowledged by all who could reason rationally. 
Tattii samaiivayat'. That (the Truth) can be reached only by 
the method of reasoning. 

To Badarayana, then, knowledge is possible. Truth, 
according to him, can be attained ; only we must follow 
the right method. We must define our terms correctly ; 
we must go back to first principles ; we must adhere to 
orderly treatment ; and we must see to it that agreement 
is sought out as between opposing views. Knowledge 
has to do with the universal and the typical, not with 
the particular and the accidental. The new Schools 
failed to realize this fundamental issue, and went wrong. 
Badarayana set them right and pointed the way to the 
realization of Truth. In doing this, he did the greatest 
service to philosophy and to humanity as well. The leaders 
of the new movement failed to note that T ruth is many- 
sided ; that it will not do for a man to say that what he feels 
is right is right even for himself, or what he perceives is 
truth is truth even for hirriself. They failed/to grasp the 
essential fact that there is such a thing as universal good ; 
a thing that all rational creatures recognize and accept when 
they come to think the problem out in all its bearings. 
Badarayana suggests that there is such a thing as the 
good and the truth, the good or the truth for which all else 
is good or true, the highest good, the highest truth. 
Knowledge, he says, is the highest good — knowledge of the 
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Brahman. That is the knowledge you should seek for, 
inquire or pursue — the highest knowledge. And the high- 
est knowledge is not only true happiness here but also in 
the hereafter. Hence he starts his work with the famous 
declaration — Athdto Brahmajigndsd : Then therefore the 
enquiry into Brahman^ i.e., an enquiry that will enable you 
to know the Truth you are desirous of. If you know 
Brahman, you know the Truth. 

Badarayana not only laid down the correct method of 
acquiring knowledge, but he also evolved a theory of such 
a method. He not only offered a theory but also practised 
it. He was, in a word, a Socrates and a Plato rolled into 
one. He taught by his example both the theory and the 
practice of it. He coupled his theory of knowledge with 
the ultimate nature of being, and correlated their study by 
making them interdependent. Knowledge is of little use if it 
has no reference to reality ; and reality is meaningless if it 
is not based on knowledge. Being has no meaning if it is 
not related to Becoming ; and Becoming is impossible 
without Being. Badarayana interweaves the ideas of Being 
and Becoming, the one into the texture of the other ; he 
interlocks the two concepts in a manner that makes his 
successors wrestle with his text in a hundred ways to distill 
out his intended meaning. In the later stages, perhaps, 
some of these exaggerated the dialectical phase of his 
teaching and revelled in many kinds of subtleties. That 
was due to the training they had had in other fields of 
study. There is hardly any doubt that Badarayana him- 
self never intended it, for we have clear indications in the 
methodology elaborated by him that he was against such hair- 
splitting. The -doctrine of samanvaya limits such a 
tendency. 

Good examples illustrative of this limitation are to be seen in, 
for instance, Ramanuja’s commentary on IV. 3. ; IV. 4. 4 ; IV. 4. 12. 
These may be taken as fair but random examples of the method of 
Samanvaya enunciated by Badarayana. Of course, examples of this 
kind abound in the comments of the other equally great com- 
mentators. 
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This apart, Badarayana stands out as the chief recon- 
structor of the philosophic thought of his age. He gave 
out the correct method of acquiring knowledge ; he outlined 
a theory of knowledge, and he elaborated a theory of the 
cosmos. He employed the art of samanvaya to evolve the 
truth. But for the help he received from it, he would hardly 
have been able to produce the wonderful synthesis he has 
presented us with. From first to last, it is conceived in a 
manner which shows not merely mastery in the art of reason- 
ing but also discloses the theory of the method he employed 
to reach the Truth. The logical operations which enable 
him to do this are laid bare before us. Indeed, he lets 
us into the secret of his logic. There is no mistaking the 
development of his thought, his reasoning and his objective. 
The great point about him is he shows not merely how to 
reason but also how he himself arrives at the conclusions he 
does. He shows by the method he adopts that the problem 
of knowledge cannot be solved without understanding the 
system of harmony and order that marks the cosmos. He 
leads you on step by step — Sutra by Sutra, if you like — 
and demonstrates that to know reality is to know Brahman.^^ 
But “ knowing ” other things is not the same as “know- 
ing” Brahman. You may “ know ” the empirical sciences 
but yet not “ know ” Brahman.^® What is an aid as regards 
knowledge in the world of sense may prove a snare in 
regard to knowledge of Brahman. Knowledge of empirical 
reality may, indeed, become an actual hindrance to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Sense-perception would not lead 
you to Brahman. The world of forms, names and works 
veils the Brahman.^” Amritam satyena channam, the im- 
mortal (Brahman) is veiled by the (empirical) reality — the 
word satyam here signifies,' the reality of experience.^’ 

’■* " The Aiman is truth, he should be seen, heard, comprehended, 
reflected upon” Brihad, Upa., II. 2. 45 ; “ The Seif that we should 
search for and endeavour to know.” Click. Upa., VII. 7. 1. 

“ Click. Upa., VII. 1. 2. 

Brikad. upa., I. 6. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 8. Parmenides and Plato afSrmed that the 
knowledge of the world of sense was mere deception. 
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Brahman is the satyasya satyam^^ — the reality of realit3^ 
Interpreted with reference to the context, this means that 
the vital spirits (together with the worlds, Gods, and living 
creatures, as may be inferred from what precedes) are the 
reality, and Brahman is their reality.^” He is the actual 
reality of the so-called reality. Only of Him is there know- 
ledge, all else is not knowledge. It is only of Him, that 
a real knowledge is possible."® All other knowledge — 
including the four Vedas and the empirical sciences — 
is “ mere name ” {imma eva). Narada, who was well versed 
in such knowledge, finds himself in darkness, from which 
he is delivered first by the knowledge of Brahman.-^ 
True knowledge thus is only of Brahman, knowledge 
that rests upon experience being mere ignorance. 
Ignorance is the fleeting, knowledge is the eternal : 
ksharam Ui avidyd hi amritam tu vidydr'^ Here knowledge 
is the “ eternal ” in the sense that it is an object of know- 
ledge. The goal of ignorance is pleasure {preyas), 'the goal 
of knowledge is salvation {sreyas). Those in pursuit of the 
former say “this is the world ’’ {ayam Idko), and deluded by 
the troop of pleasures aimlessly tramp hither and thither like 
blind men led by comrades blind as they themselves, while 
the latter direct their attention to gain knowledge, with 
their gaze on another world. 

If you desire, then, to know reality, you should know 
Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you know the essence 
of reality. To know the oneness, the completeness, the 
comprehensiveness of Brahman is the all-important task — 
that is, the task that Badarayana sets himself to in the very 
first Sutra. What follows is a development of the idea that 
the Brahman can be known only when the world-order is 
realized and the method of knowing it is clearly grasped. 

Brihad. Upa., II, 1. 20. 

“ Chch. Upa., II. 4. 7-9. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 3. 

Chch.- upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Sveta. Upa., V. I. Compare with Plato who held the view that 
only the e ternal is an object of- knowledge. 
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No wonder that Badarjiyana before he has finished with the 
fourth Suti'a, has developed in characteristic fashion a 
universal system that is fully illustrative of his method. 
The harmony and order that governs the cosmos should 
guide your understanding of it. ' That is knowledge that 
helps you to do this and that is reality that you reach by 
its aid. 

Badarayana stressed, as no body did in his time, 
the importance of the problem ‘of knowledge for a 
correct understanding of the philosophy of Brahman. His 
dialectics is the natural result of his love of truth. The 
form in which he has cast the third Siiira (I. 1. 1) Sdslra- 
ydnitvdt shows he rejects the position that perception 
can lead to knowledge.-” No known kind of perception 
can lead to the Brahman ; neither can inference help us 
in the matter ; nor even can the generic way of induction 
afford any assistance. Propositions based on perception 
or inference would thus prove fallacious. Hence the 
dictum in the Sutra that the Brahman is not cognizable 
by any other means of proof but solely by a reference to the 
Sdstra, which, as has been remarked, stands here not for 
any written text but for what is the eternal truth in its widest 
sense interpreted with the aid of the doctrine of Samajivaya.~^ 
This leads on to the fourth Sutra which lays down the doc- 
trine itself. If perception does not help us to reality, then 
true knowledge cannot be reached through its aid. What 
rests on mere feeling, on mere self-persuasion or perception 
is thus no knowledge. True knowledge, then, can be reached 
only on reasoning, reasoning that can help to make certainty 
doubly sure. Such reasoning is attained to by the 
method of Samanvaya on which is based the art of Brahvta- 
Tarka^ the logic that helps knowledge to authenticate 


See Ramanuja’s Sri-Bhdshya, I. 1. 3. 

ChcJi. Upa., VIII. 1. 5 and VIII. 7. 1-3 ; "He (the Self) desires 
the truth and wills the truth.” Compare with Puruatnimdmsa 
III. 4. 12 and III. 5. 21. Ramanuja commenting on I. 1. 3 makes 
the Mimamsaka objector say that the "Sdsira has a meaning only 
in so far as it relates to what has not been already arrived at”. 
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itself; helps to make it know it is knowledge.^® It 
is only love of truth that can lead you to this : you should 
desire the truth and you should will the truth. The 
contemplation of the Truth will lead you to the realization 
of Truth.““ But the process is the process of reasoning 
having an all-round regard to every thing relevant. 
Thus the love of truth is the rockbottom foundation 
of the doctrine of Samanvaya. It is the love of truth 
that impels us to jignasa ; this to dialetics ; and dialetics 
to the rejection of perception as a source of knowledge ; 
this leads us from the particular to the general. The 
method of Samanvaya^ then, is made up of two parts : first, 
putting together of particulars in one idea ; and second, in 
making the idea yield the generalization. Correct reasoning 
is possible only on this basis. With such reasoning we pass 
from concept to concept, particularising or generalising,"'^ 
analysing or synthesizing as we proceed. But such reason- 
ing would be of no avail if it did not aim at true knowledge. 
And true knowledge should have reference to the highest 
aim of man — the knowledge of the Brahman, knowledge 
which assures felicity, happiness and final absolution. 
That is the end of true knowledge ; that has connection with 
the highest aim of man, that is, the highest objective aimed 
at by him. Knowledge that has no reference to it is not 
knowledge. Man is thus the measure of all things, of all 
truth ; because there lie hidden in the innermost recesses 
of his soul certain universal principles, concepts or ideas. 


He (the Self) desires the truth and wills the truth. Chch. 
Upa., VIII. I. 1. 5. 

2 s «i ygi-;]y^ njy (Jear one, the self has to be seen. . . .has to 
be steadily maditated upon.” Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5., “ He 
(the Self) has sought after, He has to be specially desired and 
known”. Chch. Upa.., VIII. 7. 1, etc. 

” Ramanuja has made the acute observation in concluding his 
commentary on I. 1. 4. that if reasoning — based on Upanishadic 
texts — does not lead to reality, "then,” he says, “although they give 
rise to the (conceptual) knowledge of the Brahman, there would be 
(to those passages) no finality in utility.” 
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which form, as it were, the starting-point of all his know- 
ledge. Such principles or concepts, thus, do not have 
their origin in sense-experience. Particular circumstances 
may be the means of bringing to consciousness such a princi- 
ple or notion, which db initio has existed in the soul."® When 
the principle or notion has been thus developed, other 
principles or notions may be deduced from it, and thus 
we would be enabled to end in reaching certain knowledge. 
Plato puts forth a similar theory of knowledge but he does 
not show why the individual soul should implicitly carry 
with it the principle or notion or how any circumstance can 
help bring it to its consciousness. Badarayana offers the 
explanation that because the individual soul is the Brahman 
itself.®® Until we reach modern times — the period marked 
by Spinoza’s advent — we do not hear of an explanation in 
Western philosophy which approximates that of Badarayana. 

If Badarayana postulates a metaphysical doctrine — the 
doctrine of the Brahman — for proof of the validity of 
knowledge, Plato does the same by appealing to his world- 
'view. Plato’s world-view is based on his doctrine of ideas, 
ideas or forms being not mere thoughts in the minds of 
men or even in the mind of God, for even divine thought is 
dependent on them. He conceives them as existing in and 
for themselves. They are substantial forms, existing 


This would seem to follow from the doctrine of the Brahman. 
See II. 1. 15 ; for, according to it, it is Brahman itself which con- 
stitutes the individual soul ; Brahman alone takes upon itself the 
condition of the individual soul in all living bodies. Cf, “ Having 
entered into them with living Self ” {Chch. Ufa., VI. 3) ; “ The one 
God hidden within all beings ” iSveL Upa., VI. 11) ; “ The one God 
entered in many places” ; “That Self hidden in all beings does not 
shine forth” (Kath. Upa., I. 3. 12) ; “ There is no other seer but 
he {Brihad. Upa,^ III. 3. 23), etc. The many individual souls 
are the reflection of the one Brahman. They are liable to 
“ impurity because ** of their limiting adjuncts/’ 

See II. 3. 42, Amsdndftd vyapadeiat,^ etc. The commentary of 
Anandatirtha will be found interesting in this connection from the 
purely dualistic point of view. See his commentary on the whole 
of the Adhikarana entitled Amsddhikara7}a^ 
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prior to things and apart from them, independent of them 
and uninfluenced by the changes to which they are subject. 
The forms too are numberless, though they constitute a 
well-ordered world. The idea of the good is the supreme ; 
it is the source of all the rest. Unity therefore includes 
plurality ; in the intelligible or ideal world, as Parmenides 
said, there is no unity without plurality and no plurality 
without unity. Plato’s universe is thus a logical system 
of ideas, forming an organic spiritual unity, governed by a 
universal purpose, the'idea of the good. It is accordingly 
a natural moral whole. Its meaning cannot be grasped by 
the senses, which perceives only its imperfect and fleeting 
reflections and never rise to a vision of the perfect and 
abiding whole. How is the ideal world related to the real 
What is meant by the statement that the particular objects 
in nature are copies of ideas ? How can the pure and perfect, 
changeless principle be responsible for the incomplete and 
ever changing world of sense? To answer this, Plato 
develops a philosophy of nature which is redolent of 
pluralism. According to him, there is another principle, 
which is everything that idea is not, and to which sensuous 
existence owes its imperfections. This principle — designated 
by Aristotle as Platonic “ matter ” — forms the basis of the 
phenomenal world. It is, as such, the raw material upon 
which the forms are somehow impressed. It is perishable, 
unreal and imperfect — non-being; whatever reality, form, 
or beauty the perceived world has, it owes to ideas. Plato 
thus needs such principle besides the idea to account for our 
world of sense, or nature, which is not a mere illusion of the 
senses, but an order of a lower rank than the changeless ideal 
realm. This substratum, untouched by the ideal principle, 
is conceived of as devoid of all qualities — ^formless, undefin- 
able, unperceptible. It is non-being, not in the sense of 
being non-existent but in the sense of having a lower order 
of existence. The sensible world partakes of a measure of 
reality or being, in so far as it takes on form. Ideas, thus, 
are somehow responsible, according to Plato, for all the 
reality things possess. They owe their being to the 
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presence of ideas, to the participation of the latter in them. 
At the same time, the substratum — non-being — is responsible 
for the diversity and imperfection of the many different 
objects bearing the same name. Non-being is, as Zeller 
remarks, a second kind of causality, the causality of a blind, 
irrational necessity. There are thus two principles, mind 
and matter, of which mind is the true reality, the thing of 
most worth, that to which everything owes its form and 
essence, the principle of law and order in the universe. 
While the other element, matter, is secondary, a dull irrational 
recalcitrant force, the unwilling slave of mind, which some- 
how, but imperfectly, takes on the impress of mind. Form 
is the active cause, matter is the co-operative cause. 
Since the world of ideas is identical with the good, the 
non-ideal imist be evil. If we had to label this part of the 
Platonic system, we should call it, with Thilly, dualism?^ 
Plato makes no attempt to bridge the gulf that exists 
between mind and matter. Badarayana, though he also 
falls back on metaphysics for his explanation, connects the 
two by his doctrine of Brahman, and makes his philosophy of 
nature— unlike Plato — a consistent, scientific, logical whole. 
Unlike Plato, too, Badarayana does not trench on the 
mythical ground for explaining the origin of nature. 
Aristotle’s reconstruction of Plato’s theory was, indeed, 
intended to remove the inconsistencies inherent in it and to 
make it scientific and logical.®^ But Plato, it must be confes- 
sed, at various points, approximates to Upanishadic views. 
Thus, his theory, that all knowledge is reminiscence, 
by which he teaches that the soul somehow possesses 
ideas prior to its contact with the world of experience, that 
it has viewed such ideas before but has forgotten them, 
that the imperfect copies of ideas in the world of sense 
bring back its past, reminding it, as it were, of what it has 
been before, comes as near as may be to the doctrine 
of purvapragna, which is imbedded in the doctrine of 

Frank Thilly, History of Philosophy, 66. Thilly’s account is 
both lucid and critical. 

Thilly, loi cit., 75-76. 
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transmigration.^- Similarly Plato’s explanation of how the 
pure rational soul happens to unite with a body, is, apart 
from the mythical parts of it, based to some extent on the 
doctrine of transmigration, derived through Pythagorean 
sources. But here too, his theory of knowledge is over- 
burdened by his mythical ideas and it is found unequal to the 
demands made on it. 

To Badara3^ana, then, sense-perception is no source 
of knowledge. The truth is be3^ond it. And to reach it, 
he stresses the art of Samanvaya reasoning. Within its 
framework, he combines and transforms the teachings of the 
philosophers who thought before him and during his own 
times. With the Sankhyas he agrees that being is plural ; 
with Patanjali, that mind is the means of salvation ; with 
Jaimini, that knowledge is uncreated and eternal ; with the 
Vedantists that being is one and indivisible and like a 
mirage unperceivable ; with the Nayayikas, that perception, 
inference and deduction are means of knowledge, though 
not exclusively so; with the Vaiseshikas, that a strict classi- 
fication of ideas is necessary for knowledge ; with the Char- 
vakas, that matter is real ; with the Bauddhas, that the 
universe of (appearances) is momentarily fluxional ; with the 
Jainas, that continued existence cannot be disputed ; with 
nearly all rational thinkers, that the world is governed 
by harmony and order. Whether he owed anything to his 
predcessors or not,^^ there can be no question that his system 
represents the high water-mark of Upanishadic interpretation 
of his time and a crown of glory to his reasoning powers. 

Whatever the case with the classical tradition of 
Christian philosophy, which passes among Roman Catholic 


Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 2-6 ; III. 2. 13. The chief text of the 
doctrine of transmigratian is Chch. Upa.., V. 3-10, which may be 
compared with Brihad. Upa.^ VI. 2. 

Deussen thinks he did. He says : “it was undoubtedly on the 
foundation of older and earlier works that Badarayana formally 
undertook an epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the Brahmasuiras ; 
the foundation of the later Vedanta.” See Philosophy of ihe 
UpanisJiadSt 27. 
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scholars as philosophia perejinis, the perennial philosophy 
which Dean Inge, in his latest lectures, speaks of as not 
merely the only possible Christian philosophy but is the 
only system which will be found ultimately satisfying, 
philosophical writers in India have given the widest 
vent to their views and critiques of existing or extinct 
systems of thought in a manner which, if it is 
not putting it too high, has wrung admiration from 
Western scholars. Commentators on synthetic philosophy 
of the kind evolved by Badarayana have filled a 
useful role and have helped to advance, not retard, the 
progress of philosophy in India. But for the tradition 
created by them, we would have lost not only a Sankara, 
a Ramanuja and an Anandatirtha but a whole host of others 
who have modelled themselves on them and their predeces- 
sors. The best part of their thinking — hard and fruitful 
thinking too it is — is in their commentaries and if they 
endeavoured to separate and stress the elements combined by 
synthetists like Badarayana to build up their particular 
theories, why independence of thought in the realm of philo- 
sophy should be killed,' or why dogma and religious creed 
should clog the wheels of their thought, or why indeed there 
should result the “universal inertia” so impressively urged 
on us, it is impossible to perceive. It would be just as 
correct to say that St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the greatest 
theologian the Western Church has known, because he wrote 
a commentary on Proclus’ De Catcsis, despite the fact he 
was quite unaware of what he had done, impeded the march of 
, scholastic philosophy, though his voluminous writings 
constitute, with those of his rival Duns Scotus, the high 
watermark of scholastic philosophy and the watershed of its 
divergence into the philosophico-speculative thought on the 
one hand and the ethico-practical (or realism) of modern 
times on the other. 

The truth of the matter is that until recently men 
in the West had not recognized that knowledge is “ a 

W, R. Inge, ■ God and the Astronomers, containing the 
Warburton Lectures, 1931-1933, (1933), Preface vii* 
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•world whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we 
move They had believed that truth was something 
definite, which might be grasped by the aid of a clear head, 
diligence and a sound method. Hence the tone of confi- 
dence that breathes through their inquiries ; and hence too 
the completeness they aimed at. This tone of confidence 
and this aim at completeness have both died out, the first 
because it has been perceived that there is no ground for 
it and the second because completeness is unattainable. 
“ The time has passed,” as Pollock himself observes, " when 
systems of philosophy could be regarded as final and absolute 

Science has for good and all abandoned the dream of 

finality. The discoverer well knows that his discovery 
while it brings new certainty and new power over things, will 
also throw open a new series of questions.”"'' But the 
work done by the pioneers and later inquirers — the products 
of their thought — have proved valuable in many ways 
undreamt of by them, their first fashioners, and long after 
their original use had become obsolete. Though their 
systems may have proved inadequate or defective as a 
whole, they have helped to enrich the world of ideas in a 
manner and to an extent which cannot be over-estimated. 
If no system is to be entirely true, it ought to be equally clear 
that no system can be entirely original. Each must in 
great measure be the re-combination of elements supplied 
by its predecessors. To this rule, the Indian commentators 
are no exception. Many of their leading ideas may — as they 
themselves frankly acknowledge — be traced to earlier thinkers 
and in the last resort to those great sages who contributed to ' 
the making up of the Upanishads and the Vedas. Still, we 
need not deny originality to the later thinkers any more 
than we can to the earlier. The writers of glosses and 
commentaries have had a useful role to fill. As Professor 
Alexander has pointed out, in his lecture on Spinoza 
and Time, a commentary must be and is historically true 
and as such marks the exact extent of the teacher whose work 
is expounded by the commentator. A gloss is widely different ; 

Sir Frederick Pollock, loc. cii,, 76 - 77 . 
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if it deals with the subject-matter of a work in an unhistori- 
cal manner, it seeks to recognize the real greatness and 
spirit of a writer and endeavours to appreciate it by 
asking “ not what he said himself but what he may lead 
us to say In the philosophical field, this is the very 
method that fructifies thought and helps to advance 
originality. The text may be there, but the glossator is 
not more concerned with it than with his gloss. A great 
man need not be followed slavishly and may be more 
honoured by divergence than by obedience. That is the 
line of advance that has marked the work of Indian 
glossators on Badarayana’s text and the various commentators 
who have tried to elucidate him for centuries. To say 
that thought has not advanced during the period covered 
by them or that philosophical teaching has proved to be 
sterile is to deny patent facts and to own ignorance of the 
many works that have come down to us which tangibly 
demonstrate how philosophical thought has kept pace with 
the march of time in this country. 

Of the commentator Sripatipanditacharya, whose 
work we are dealing with here, the reader will find all that 
can be gathered about his life and work in the Introduction 
that follows. He lived, from the data so far available, 
about 1400 A.D., and his view-point is summed up in the 
term Dvaiiadvaita^ unity in duality. This conception of 
Reality goes back to a period long anterior to the composition 
of the Brahma-Suiras, as it is imbedded in them. A long 
line of commentators have either adopted it or criticised it. 
Sankara criticizes one such theory attributed to Bhartri- 
prapancha, said to have been a commentator on the Brahma- 
Surras and the Upanishads^ who is not mentioned by name 
but alluded to in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka 
Upauishad (V. 1. 1). Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa are 
others of the same persuasion criticized by Ramanuja in his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras (II. 1. 15). These 
and others are dealt with in detail in the Introduction. 

The two leading exponents of the Purva-Mummsa, 
Prabhakara and Kumarila, took opposite views in this 
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connection; Kumarila, in discussing causation, urges the 
reality of non-existence, thus postulating the co-existence 
of existence and non-existence. Everything, to him, has 
two aspects : its own existence as regards its self ; and its 
non-existence as regards anything else. Both are real ; 
otherwise, it would be impossible to differentiate things. 
Prabhakara denies reality to non-existence. According to 
Kumarila, in the one case, there is actual and in the other, 
mental perception.^® Similarly, rejecting both the Sunya- 
vada and the Nyaya views as to the difference of the whole 
from its parts, Kumarila takes the middle view that a whole 
may be, in one sense, different from its constituent parts. 
The whole being indivisible, the idea of its relation to its 
constituent parts in whole or in part is a question which can 
arise only in respect of the constituent parts, and would be 
meaningless as applied to the whole. This theory has been 
sometimes described as B/iMdbheda and sometimes, again, 
as Samiichchayavada^^^ differentiating it from Vivartavdda 


Slokavarti ka, 473-492. 

Slokavariika, 632-634; also A. B. Keith, The Karma-Mlmamsa, 
Chap. Ill, 44-60. 

The idea underlying the term Holism of General Smuts would 
seem to be correctly conveyed by the Sanskrit term Samuchchayavada^ 
the doctrine of the whole, from Samuchchaya — collection, assemblage, 
aggregation, mass, etc. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the word whole was formerly hole, hool, the w being 
erroneously attached to the word. It has been derived from Anglo- 
Saxon, hal, whole, sound, safe and Gothic hails, healthy, sound, 
whole. The term Samuchchayavdda, which may be literally trans- 
lated the t’/' //i<? is evidently derived from the figure 

of speech of the same name, Samuchchaya, which is defined by the 
Kdvyaprakdia as joining together of two or more things independent 
of each other, but connected in idea with reference to some common 
action. (See Kdvyaprakdia, 10, kdrikas 115-116.) In the Upani- 
shads, holism may be said to be well summed up in the Brihaddraiiyaka 
text Om PurnamadaJi purnamidam purtidt purtiamudachyate puriiasya 
puritamdddya pur7}amh)dvasishyate which may be thus translated : 
Om, That d^Rrahmaii) is Whole, and this (^Universe) is Whole. The 
Whole proceeds from the Whole. \Theti) taking the Whole of the 
Whole, it remains as the Whole {Brahmati) alone. It may be 
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and Parindmavada. The Vivarfavdda postulates the 
doctrine that the visible world is illusory and that 
Brahman alone is the real entity, the unreal or illusory 
appearance being caused by avidya or human error. As 
a serpent [sarpd) is a vivaria of a rope {rafpt)^ so is 
the world a vivaria of the real entity Brahman, the 
illusion being removed by true knowledge {vidya). The 
Pariydmavdda postulates the transformation of the Brahman 
into the names and forms of the phenomenal world. The 
Sam u chef lyavdda endeavours to combine the Bheda and 
Adhcda views on the analogy of the serpent and its 
coils and the sun and its radiance. The doctrine of 
Dvaiiddvaiia as propounded by Sripatipanditucharya will 
be found to possess this fundamental merit that it tries to 
combine harmoniously the opposing views of Dvaiia and 
Advaiia. How this combination is reached will be better 

added that there are as many theories of holism as there are schools 
of philosophy in India, for each school has its own special theory 
of holism. See Brihad. Upa,i V. 1. 1, which reiterates what is enun- 
ciated in 1. 4. 10. With this text may be usefully compared ATr//;. 

IV. 10. See also the commentaries of Sankara on Brihad. Upa,^ 
V. 1, 1 and the commentaries of Anandatirtha as well on the same 
text. By “ holism ” 'General Smuts means a tendency to the for- 
mation of systematic wholes, each of which is more than the bare 
sum of its component parts* A whole is not a mere ag^re/jate of 
parts but has a certain structure in virtue of which it has greater 
potentialities than a mere aggregate of similar parts could have. 
Smuts suggests that this tendency to whole-making 5s traceable in 
all types of reality, and is the ground of what has been called creative 
or emergent evolution, which is inconsistent with bare mechanism. 
He also contends that modern science supports holism Matter 
conceived as a system of electric charges, organisms consisting of 
multitudinous cells. Mind and Personality are examples of the 
“ holistic ” structure of matter propounded by him. The summttin 
bonnm of holistic philosophy is free and harmonious self-realization. 
The holistic nisus of the universe is regarded as a guarantee that the 
ideals of Well-being, of Truth, Beauty and Goodness are firmly rooted 
in the nature of things, and are likely to be realised eventually. (See 
Holism and Evolttiion \ for a succinct summary of the theory see 
A. Wolf’s chapter on Rccmi and Conitviporary Philosophy, \v\ An Out- 
line of Modern Knowledge^ 588-589.) 
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appreciated from a study of the text of the commentary 
itself in the original, though the main points of the argu- 
ment will be found set out in the Introduction. Sripati- 
panditacharya’s chief merit consists in thinking a thought 
through to the uttermost end. He presents his theory to 
the final conclusion, with a conviction in its potency that is 
as impressive as it is suggestive. He was the systematiser 
of a very ancient world-concept, a concept that has had 
very wide vogue, both in the East and in the West. A 
brief reference to Western exponents of the BMddbheda 
theory — or a theory akin to it or containing many of its 
cardinal elements — will be found in the Introduction. The 
reader will, perhaps, realize even from this altogether in- 
adequate treatment of a large subject, how the theory has 
had attracted to itself some of the ablest philosophical 
thinkers the world has so far known. Among these, in the 
West alone, are — to name only a few — Spinoza, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, Lotze, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
Bosanquet, Croce, Royce, James Ward, Sorley, Taylor, 
Lossky, Husserl, Bergson, James, Alexander, L. T. Hob- 
house, Whitehead, etc. The bare mention of these names 
ought to suffice to indicate the importance of the theory 
which our commentator deals with. 

A word of explanation may, perhaps, be added in 
regard to the mode of presentation adopted in the Introduc- 
tion. It is primarily an exposition. But it also attempts 
to be critical. Exposition in a sense involves interpretation, 
and interpretation merges imperceptibly sometimes into 
comparison and at others into criticism from the opposite 
points of view. Early training has induced a personal 
preference to what is called the historical method, that is, 
treating things historically. This is no mere academic 
penchant but a necessity when one has to deal with a writer 
of the type and character of Sripatipanditacharya. Learned 
and profound, he is ever ready to throw a challenge to his 
adversaries. Not only that ; his frequent references to 
previous writers, his astounding knowledge of the epics and 
Puranas and his consummate skill in getting over what seem 
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moot points render necessary a mode of treatment that 
would help to elucidate rather than cloud the points at issue. 
It has been impossible to fix his date without a variety of 
historical research which has necessitated a certain devia- 
tion from the subject-matter of his great work. It will be 
found, however, that the historical part is strictly limited to 
the collation of the requisite data for elucidating the 
position of Sripatipanditacharya among the great commen- 
tators on the VManta-Sutras. The views of the leading 
commentators, besides Sankara, Ramanuja and Ananda- 
tirtha, have also been set down as gleaned from their own 
works entirely in the view that they may prove helpful from 
a comparative standpoint. The theories of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha which are frequently adverted 
to by Sripatipanditacharya are summarised as propounded 
by Sripatipanditacharya himself and not by themselves. A 
statement of their doctrines according to themselves is 
not attempted here except to a limited extent, for that would 
carry the purpose of this work beyond its legitimate sphere. 
Readers will, it is hoped, bear this fact in mind in judging 
the position assumed in the Introduction. 

What is the attitude of Sripatipanditacharya to his 
predecessors ? This question is discussed at more than one 
point in the Introduction, and it is needless to say more 
than to observe that while he steers clear of both Sankara 
and Anandatirtha, while he is highly critical of Ramanuja 
and while he writes approvingly within limits of Srikantha, 
he is tenacious to a degree of his own position. He adopts 
a middle course, avoiding extreme positions and is accord- 
ingly able to outline a philosophy which, in its essence, is 
universal. 

In discussing the viewpoint of Sripatipanditacharya, 
occasion has been taken' to go into the relationship of the 
so-called Eastern and Western systems of philosophy. 
The subject is too vast to be dealt with at any length in a 
special work of this nature, but it was felt necessary that 
the tendencies of modern criticism in this regard should be 
made known. How far Neo-Platonic thought influenced 
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the making up of Western philosophy in general and how 
far it helped to mould Christian philosophy in particular 
during the earlier centuries of the Christian era are ques- 
tions of vast import to students of Indian philosophy as 
they indicate, at any rate to some small extent, the influ- 
ence that Upanishadic thought has exerted on both 
philosophy and religion in the West during the ages they 
were in the making. The space devoted to the discussion 
of these topics, including the sources of the system of 
Spinoza, perhaps the greatest name in Western philoso- 
phical thought, will, it is hoped, be not deemed altogether 
wasted, especially as they tread a ground not hitherto 
familiar at least to Indian scholars. Philosophical truths, 
whether propounded in the East or in the West, know no 
bounds and the fact that the East has influenced the West 
more than the West has the East in this connection, does 
not mean that the East has little to learn from the West in 
the domain of philosophy. If modern trends of thought 
indicate anything, they show that the East and the West 
have yet to learn a great deal from each other in this as in 
other fields of study, 

I have been unsuccessful in obtaining a copy of the Vritti 
on the Bhdshya referred to in the Introduction (see page 3). 
I much regret this and can only express the hope that Mr. 
Kundakuri BMasurya Prasadarow Garu will himself make 
it available to the public at no distant date. 

The work is published in two volumes, the first being 
devoted to the Introduction and the second to the Text, 
with the Appendices. 

In translating passages, clearness has been preferred 
to elegance. Philosophical terms have been rendered on 
an uniform basis, all attempts at subtlety being avoided. 
Well-known philosophical terms have, however, been 
retained. The use of Sanskrit terms and phrases which 
have acquired a definite significance, has more than mere 
utility to commend it. While it is difficult to find exact 
English equivalents for them, their frequent use is likely in 
the long run to popularize Indian thought in the West. 
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Footnotes have been given chiefly with a view to elucidate 
the text or the Sruii passage quoted. 

The editing of this work has had to be carried out 
under difficulties, chief among which must be stated to be 
the want, in Bangalore, of an up-to-date and well-equipped 
library for the use of scholars interested in Oriental litera- 
ture. It is undoubted that scholars will find much to criticise 
in it. It is, however, earnestly hoped that they will view 
with some indulgence its shortcomings, whatever they may 
be, especially because neither time nor trouble has been 
stinted in its production. The main object aimed at has been 
to give an adequate exposition in understandable English 
of Sripati’s view, so that those who desire may be 
enabled not only to appreciate it at its full value, but also 
to judge, in the fulness of time, the validity of any parti- 
cular interpretation to which they may be personally inclined. 
As Dr. Thibaut has suggested, this question — the question 
as to what the Sutras really teach — is a critical, and not a 
philosophical one. And if it is to be solved at all, it can only 
be, -as he adds, when the entire body of the Sutras has 
been submitted to a detailed investigation “ with the help 
to be derived from the study of all the existing commen- 
taries”. The present attempt is to facilitate the realization 
of this much-to-be-desired objective. Apart from those 
who are either commentators on commentators or mere 
glossators, there are at least ten well-known leading com- 
mentators, whose commentaries deserve to be made 
available to scholars for solving the problem of the true 
meaning of the Sutras which stand coupled with the illustri- 
ous^name of Badarayana. It is to be hoped that this attempt 
will be made and that scholars with adequate equipment 
will be forthcoming to undertake it, while a discerning 
public will find the means to support such a very laudable 
venture. 

In conclusion, I must record my thanks to Pandit 
S. Venkata Rao, who has proved himself highly useful 
in 'getting up the text of the work and in passing it through 
the Press. He has also helped in the checking of references 
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and in a variety of other ways which it would be difficult 
to pass over lightly. 

I feel I must also express my deep sense of gratitude 
to Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Kt., C.I.E., the President of 
the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Association, for the 
warm and continued personal interest he has evinced 
in connection with the publication of this work. To him is 
justly due the credit of its publication in its present form 
to a wider world. To him accordingly are due the thanks 
of the reader for any enlightenment he may derive from it. 


Bangalore, 1 
30th Jtme 1935.] 


C. Hayavadana Rao. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In a paper submitted to the Indian Oriental Congress, 
held at Allahabad in November 1926, I gave a short but 
comprehensive account of this little known but from 
several points of view important commentary on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana by Sripati Panditacharya, a 
Virasaiva teacher of note. What was stated in it was the 
result of a cursory examination of the work and is, it is 
needless to add, entirely superseded by what is mentioned 
in this Introduction after a closer study of it. 

A brief statement of the circumstances under which a 
critical edition of this work is being issued now, may not, 
in the first instance, prove uninteresting to the reader. 
The existence of a commentary on the Badarayana 
Sutras under the name Srikara B/iashya, by one Sripati 
Panditacharya has been well known for many years, but 
•no attempt has so far been made to critically examine its 
contents or to evaluate its position as a standard com- 
mentary. 

MSS. of the Work. 

An incomplete edition of the text of the commentary 
in the Telugu script was published in the cyclic year Vijaya, 
corresponding to 1893, at the Sri Lakshml Vilasa Press, 
situated in Tirumalgiri Street, Secunderabad, and owned by 
one Nyalapalli Ramaiya. The MS. of the work was, it 
would appear, first critically examined for publication by 
one Kotilinga Sastri of the family of Vemanaradhya. After 
further re-examination by one Mallikarjuna Sastri, son of 
Nandlsvara Sastri and grandson of Basavesvara Sastri, 
who is spoken of as the moon born in the ocean of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya, its publication was 
undertaken. Mallikarjuna, we are told, purged the MS. of 
all the errors committed by copyists. This edition of 
Mallikarjuna was printed by Bhairavaradhya, who, it 
is added, belonged to the family of Udbhataradhya. 
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Bhairavaradhya states that he issued the edition for the 
benefit of Virasaivas and for their advancement everywhere 
in this world throughout the whole time the sun and the 
moon last. It is further mentioned that the printing was 
rendered possible by the assistance given by one Talagadadivi 
Hanumantha Rao. Bhairavaradhya, who evidentl)^ took 
the leading part in the publication of this edition, has prefixed 
to the text an account of his own family, which he, appropri- 
ately enough, calls Bhairavavamsavali. Though there is 
nothing in it to connect him with Sripati, the author of the 
B/idshya, it is of interest mainly because it indicates that 
he himself belonged to a highly respected and learned 
Virasaiva family, originally of Benares, and that at the time 
of the printing of the Bhdshya he was a highly respected 
Guru. This Va7usdvali is in Sanskrit. Descent is traced 
from Visvesvara of Benaresj from him was descended 
Udbhataradhya, known also as Visvanatha, who was, it is 
said, initiated by Rishi Bharadvaja. (Evidently he belong- 
ed to the Bharadvaja Gotra.) Some generations after 
Visvanatha, came Mallikarjuna, whose son was Chandra- 
sekhara, of Shanmukhamsa. The latter married Anna- 
purna and had by her two sons. Of these, the elder was 
Bhadra alias Virabhadra, author of Saivdnhika, and the 
younger, Kumara alias Mallikarjuna, who was the author 
of two works, called Knnda and Darpana., besides a Kosa, 
evidently a dictionary of some kind. Mallikarjuna had 
three sons Buchchalinga, Somaradhya and Viranaradhya. 
Of these, the last had two sons, Rajalinga and Bhairavara- 
dhya. Bhairava left two sons, Lingaradhya and Nagalin- 
garadhya. Of these, the latter had as his sons Lingaradhya 
and Bhairavaradhya. It is the latter who was responsible for 
the publication of the Bhdshya and after whom the Vamsd- 
vali is named. Of him we have a long panegyric, of which 
only the gist need be given here. He and his elder brother 
were, we are told, initiated and instructed by one Channa- 
mallesvararadhya. They were subsequently taught by 
Kedaralinga-guru in Siva-tatva, Veda, Ptirdiia, etc. From 
the high praise bestowed on both these teachers, we have 
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to infer that they were learned VIrasaiva teachers. Kedara- 
linga-guru was possibly a Sanyas in. Under his tuition, 
Bhairavaradhya became, we are told, a great Vlrasaiva- 
vadin and overpowered in argument the followers of the 
Buddhist, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy. He was on earth, it is added, the very 
Mrightdra {Sdks/idn Mri ghidrd bhuvi).'^ He bore the 
title of Saivendra Chuddmani, He was, we are told, born 
as the son of Nagalinga, to establish the Vedic Saiva 
faith by the publication of Sripati Pandilaradhya's B/ids/iya, 
which is described as a great work containing the essence 
of the true meaning of every system of Vedanta [Sarva 
Veddnia SaLydrtJia SdrabJiuiam), as the conqueror of the 
pride of evil opponents, as the destroyer of evil desires, 
as the bestower of the sanctified wealth of Sivagndna^ and 
as the means of salvation from worldly bondage. 

This Telugu script edition is incomplete inasmuch as it 
omits the following parts from the original MS. work : — 

Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutras : — 3, 4 and 5. 

Adhyaya II, Pada III, Sutra ; — 46. 

Adhyaya II, Pada IV, Sutras: — 1 to 14. 

The Government Oriental MSS. Library at Mysore 
has a small portion of this printed edition of the Bhds/tya. 
Kandukur-Balasurya Prasadarow of Devidi House, Vizaga- 
patam, possesses two palmyra-leaf copies of this work and 
one copy on ordinary paper with the Sufra-vriiii. These 
are all in the Telugu script and preserved in the Saiva 
Grantha Karyalaya at Devidi, in the Ganjam District. 
Raja Balasurya Prasadarow has also a copy of the 
Secunderabad Edition in the Telugu script, of which copies 
are now difficult to secure. 


^ The reference here is to the “ Illustrious Mrigendra ”, an 
eminent authority on the Saiva Darsana quoted by Madhava in his 
Sarvadarsana Sangraha, See Cowell and Gough, 116 and 120, 
Cowell has suggested the identification of Mrigendra with Meyganda 
Ibid. 116 f.7i. 3, but this seems groundless. (As to the dates of 
Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, and others bearing that name, see 
Mysore Gazetteer, 1930 Edition, II, iii, 1433-1446.) 
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The late Mr. Basavaradhya, B.A., B.L., of Bangalore, 
had in his possession a hand-written paper copy. This 
has been carefully compared and checked with the text of 
this Edition. The present edition is wholly in the Deva- 
nagari script. It is being undertaken under the auspices 
of the Mysore Lingayat Education Fund Association, 
Bangalore, a well-known and enlightened body which has 
been doing much for the social and spiritual betterment of 
the large and progressive community of Virasaivas in 
Southern and Western India. The first MS. copy was 
prepared under the direct personal supervision of Raja- 
sabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, 
Kt., C.I.E., Retired First Councillor, Mysore State, who 
is the President of the Association and whose unabated 
interest in the work requires special mention on the present 
occasion. The idea of securing the MS., getting it criti- 
cally examined and making it available for publication in 
proper form, has been entirely his. The Association has, 
under his inspiration, generously undertaken to meet the 
cost of the publication of the work. The Committee of 
the Association, which includes leading members of the 
Virasaiva community, deserves special thanks for the un- 
stinted manner in which it has helped in the undertaking 
from the start. It is needless to state that an edition of 
this work in the Devanagari script, which is now being 
supplied, has been long a great desideratum. 

Name of the Work. 

In the Preface to the Secunderabad edition, this 
work is described under three different names: — 
(i) Vaiyasika-Brahma-Sutra-imtkhydrtha-prakasakani^ (2) 
Sarvopanishai - sahaja-sainanvaya - dvaitddvai fa - siddlidn ia - 
pradipakain, (3) Sr%kara-MahdblidsJiyam. The first 
of these titles means no more than thaP* it is the en- 
lightener of the gist of the Bra/ima- Sutras of Vyasa; the 
second suggests that this Bhdshya conveys the real meaning 
of all the Upanishads taken together and interpreted in the 
light of the dvaitddvaita system of the propounder ; and the 
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third is a mere repetition of the name given by the author 
himself in Adhyaya I of his work which is referred to below. 

The author speaks of his work in a variety of ways : — 
(a) Dvaitadvaitabhidhana Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Stha- 
paka Brahma Mimamsa Sutrartha Virasaiva Siddhanta 
Prakasika : — (Adhyaya I, Pada I, Colophon). 

(d) Bhedabhedatmaka Viseshadvaita Virasaiva Sid- 
dhanta Vyavasthapaka Brahma Mimamsa Sutrartha Pra- 
kasika: — (Adhyaya II, Pada I, Colophon). 

The difference between the two descriptions “ Bheda- 
bheda ” and “ Dvaitadvaita ” Viseshadvaita contained in 
the two colophons mentioned, deserves to be noted. 

An alternative name for the work as given by the 
author in the i6 colophons of the work is Srikara Bhashya. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra I, line 26, the name of the 
work is also described as “Sutra Vriththim Samalokya 
Kritham Bhashyam Sivamkaram”. In other words, the 
term Sivamkara seems to be set down as the equivalent 
of Srikara. It is possible that the author is trying to 
impress upon the reader the point that Sripati Pandita- 
charya named the commentary that he wrote, not after his 
own name, but after Srikara or Sivakara, i.e.^ the Lord 
Siva himself. Hence the alternative name, mentioned in 
every colophon, of Srikara Bhashya, which, in Adhyaya 
I, Pada I as above stated, is turned into Bhashyam Sivani- 
karani. It is thus evident that the commentary which is 
known as Srikara Bhashya is named virtually after Siva 
himself, Siva having inspired him, as the author else- 
where states, to undertake the work. Hence, some writers 
refer to this commentary not as Sripati' s Bhashya but as 
Srikara Bhashya. That the suggestion that this Bhashya 
is named after Siva is not without some foundation is seen 
from the name Goviiida Bhashya given to Baladeva’s com- 
mentary. This commentary was written by Baladeva and 
it is called the Gbvinda Bhashya, be'cause it was written — so 
it is said — at the command of Lord Govinda. Baladeva’s 
commentary is based on that of Anandatirtha, whom he 
mentions. He belonged to the Kanyakubja country and 
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followed dualism as taught by Chaitanya. His great-grand- 
father Murari was the gtiru of Prataparudra Gopaladasa, 
King of the Utkala country. (Madras T. C, of Sanskrit 
MSS., IV. i. A. R. Nos. 2989 and 2990, pages 4343-4347.) 
His Bhdshya has been translated by Rao Bahadur Srisa- 
chandra Vidyarnava (Panini Office, Allahabad). 

There is, however, one further point requiring consi- 
deration. It might be suggested, with some plausibility, 
that Srikara is an alternative name of Sripati and that the 
Bhdshya. is, therefore, called by both names. The colo- 
phons lend some support to this view. A closer study of 
the colophons, however, shows that Sripati named the 
Bhdshya as Srikara Bhdshya, with the definite view that it 
should be so perpetuated. The name Srikai'a itself is rather 
an unusual one, though it occurs as part of a personal name 
mentioned in a lithic inscription at Koturpalli Strotriyam, 
Rapur Taluk, Nellore District, which records the fact that 
one Narapa Sahni Bhimanayakundu, a feudatory of Erra 
Siddhi Choda, had for his preceptor Srikara Kantha 
Kesayya7igdru, who is called a great yogin. {Nellore In- 
scriptions III, 1252-56, Rapur 37.) The inscription is not 
dated but since it mentions that the Chief Narapa Sahni 
Bhimanayakundu was a contemporary of Erra Siddhi 
Choda, it may be set down*to the close of the 12th centur}^ 
A.D. (See V. Venkayya, Ancient History of Nellore 
District in the I. A., XXXVII and XXXVIII, 99 and 7, 
where it is pointed out that Manmasiddhi and Tammu- 
siddhi, sons of Errasiddhi, were feudatories of Kulqttunga- 
Chola III, who ruled between 1178-1218 A.D.) It would 
seem to follow from, this fact that Errasiddhi should be set 
down to about the close of the 12th century. The identi- 
fication accordingly of Srikara, the author of the Bhdshya 
named after him, with this Srikarakantha — taking it for 
granted that he was called both Sripati and Srikara — seems 
impossible, for Madhvacharya, whom the Srikara Bhdshya 
mentions, came long after the close of the 12th century 
A.D. Moreover, in the record quoted above, the name 
appears in the alternative forms of Karakanthadeva and 
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Srikarakaiiiha Kesayyagarti^ thus suggesting that Sri here is 
the usual prefix of honour added to the name of Karakantha 
Kesayyagarti. (See the original text of Rapur 37 at 
pp. 1254-1256, in the last of which the name appears also 
as Karakantha Kesavayyagarie.) 

The Author of the Work. 

The author calls himself Sripati Panditacharya ; also 
Sripati Pandiia Bhagavadpadachdrya. He gives also 
his titles when he describes himself Srimdtt Nirabhdra 
Vzrasaiva Yathi Vraja Parivridha Sripati P audita 
Bhagavadpadachdrya. It will be noted that he calls 
himself Nirabhdra Vlrasaiva^"^ Yathi Vraja Parivridha. 
The term Nirabhdra means being free from the cares of a 
worldly life and is always applied to a Sanydsin ; similarly 
Yathi Vraja Parivridha means encircled by a multitude 
of those who have I'enounced the world and controlled 
their passions, i.e.., ascetics. It would, therefore, be 
right to assume that Sripati Panditacharya, later in 
His life, assumed the status of a Sanydsin and had a 
number of ascetics either as his students or as his followers. 
The term Virasaiva, as is well known, distinguishes those 
who follow the tenets of that religion from the Samanya, 
Misra and Suddha Saivas. The Samanya and Misra 
Saivas worship Vishnu as well as Siva. The Suddha 
Saivas and Virasaivas are devoted exclusively to Siva. 
The Virasaivas differ from Suddha Saivas by the portable 
linga (literally meaning a symbol) that they wear on their 
body, preferably on the head, or suspended from the neck. 
The Virasaivas accept the twenty-eight Saiva Agamas, 
especially the later ones, as also the Siva-Gita, to which 
they assign an important place in their religious works. 
Among the leading doctrines of the Virasaivas are the 
Ashtdvarna and Shatsthala. Sripati not only describes 
himself as a Virasaiva but also refers specially to the 
doctrine of Shatsthala repeatedly in his work. Sripati 
Panditacharya — or Panditaradhya as he is described in 
certain works to be referred to below — was thus professedly 
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a Virasaiva and his Bhashya must be taken as an authorita- 
tive commentary on the Baciardyana . Sutras from the 
Virasaiva standpoint. 

That Sripati Panditacharya was a Virasaiva is also 
otherwise clear from the opening verses of his Bhashya. 
He there refers to Revanasiddha Guru and speaks of him 
as Revana Kalpavrikshavi and Revana Desikendra. 
He also praises Manila Prabhu, in other words Marula- 
Siddha. Next he mentions Ekorama Siddha, whom he 
terms as Saiva Samsihdpanddhyam. He also describes 
the last as profoundly learned in Tarka, Vyakarana and 
both the Mimamsas and as shining in the hermit’s robes. 
He speaks of him as Bicdrdina Yailiindra Sekhara 
Sivdchdrya and calls upon him to bless him in the work 
that he is undertaking. The author calls his work the 
gist or essence of the meaning of the Vaiydsika B^'ahma- 
sutra. Seeing that he praises Ekorama so highly in 
his prefatory verses, it might be inferred he was connected 
with Ekorama’s Mutt, which is the well-known 'Kedara 
Mutt, on the Himalayas. This is one of the five famous 
Mutts of the Virasaiva faith — Adi Pancha Mathas. There . 
is a tradition that Sripati wrote on _ the Prasthdna Traya 
— Agama, Nyaya and Vedanta — besides commentaries on 
the ten principal Upauishads, the Gita and other works as 
well. Some of these are said to be still available in MS. 
form, at Haiderabad, Urlam, and other places but my 
enquiries have not proved successful in locating copies of 
them there. The Madras and Mysore Government 
Oriental MSS. Libraries have no copies of any of Sripati’s 
works — not even the Bhashya^ barring of course a part 
of the printed Edition of the Bhashya^ in the Mysore 
Oriental MSS. Library, referred to above. In view 
of the fact that Sripati describes himself a Siddhdnta 
Sthdpandchdrya and a Bhagavadpdddchdrya, it is possible 
he wrote the works attributed to him as above. It is 
undoubted that he was an eminent Vedic and Upanishadic 
scholar, besides being well versed in kdvya, ndtaka, 
dgama and other literature. 
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In the Preface to the Secunderabad Telugu script 
edition, spoken of above, there is a long panegyric of 
Sripati. He is there referred to as proficient in all the 
Vedas, Agamas and the Ubhaya-Vcdania {i.c., Dvaitadvaita) ; 
as a constant meditator on Siva, with all his Ashtangayogas ; 
as a strict observer of the prescribed mode of conduct ; 
as one who was absolutely free from all doubts in Vedic 
procedure and firm in his absolute belief in Siva-tatva and 
capable of teaching and convincing his disciples of the 
Ishta Linga, Bhava Linga and Priina Linga aspects of 
Siva-tatva ; as one who had suspended at the end of a 
Savti branch the fire collected and tied in a piece of cloth ; 
as a Sarvaparipurna, quite contented ; as one who was 
capable of viewing Paramakasa Parabrahma ; as one who 
could fully comprehend Siva-tatva throughout without a 
break ; as one who was born in the Narayanamsa 
{Ndrdyandmsya sambhuia) ; as one who was the destroyer 
of the pride of every evil opponent who had built up a 
mountain of argument based upon a stray text of the 
3yuiis •, who was the Gurtc of the three worlds [Trijagad- 
guru), i.c., the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaila worlds, 
etc. In this description, we have five points of interest to 
note: (1) that Sripati was a great Virasaiva teacher ; (2) 
that he was a great scholar in the Veda and the Vedanta ; 
(3) that he was a keen-witted controversialist ; (4) that he 
had performed what might be called a miracle in tying up 
burning coals in a piece of cloth and suspended the same 
by means of a Sami branch ; and (5) that he was born in 
the Narayanamsa. As regards the fourth of these points, 
there is independent testimony in certain literary works 
to which reference will be made below. 

Apart from this panegyric, I have been able to trace 
some specific references in Telugu and Sanskrit literary 
works to Sripati-Panditacharya — ^who is styled in them as 
Sripati Pandiia, Panditd^'ddhya Desika, Sripati Panditd- 
rddhya or simply Panditdrddhya. As mentioned below, 
Sripati himself uses Arddhya for Achdrya and Desika for 
Achdrya in his references to Srikanta Sivacharya. As a 
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matter of fact, AcJmrya and Arddhya have long been treated 
as convertible terms of title. Literally Arddhya means fit to 
be worshipped or propitiated, a sense in which it is used by 
Kalidasa in his (XVI. 12). It is the equivalent 
of Arddhaniya.- Aclidrya literally means a teacher or 
preceptor, particularly a religious teacher or spiritual guide, 
as also one who propounds a particular doctrine. In the 
case of Sripati, this title is particularly apposite as he 
was both a religious teacher and the propounder of a new 
philosophical doctrine, the Bheddbhcda. The term Desika 
means a spiritual teacher or guide and is generally used in 
the sense of guru. With these observations, we may refer to 
certain Telugu works in which Sripati Pandita is mentioned. 
The first of these is the Mauuvamsapzmuiaiuu, a work in 
five Asvdsas, which professes to be a Telugu rendering of 
the Sanskrit work Khandakapdldkhyduta. (Madras Oriental 
MSS. Library, Telugu D.C.I. No. 160). It is said to have 
been originally narrated by Mahesvara to Umadevi, and 
describes the origin and greatness of the Telikas. It 
is stated that some of the Kshatriya descendants of Manu 
were cursed by a sage named Visvamitra and they were 
born as Telikas. It is said that they were devotees of 
Sri Mallikarjuna, the presiding deity at Srisaila, that they 
revelled (/.<?., lived) on the banks of the great and meander- 
ing Krishna at Vijayavatika (modern Bezwada) ; that they 
were possessors of bodies which had been purified by the 
benign, gracious and kindly glances of Panditaradhya 
Desika, who had been specially blessed with countless good 
qualities by Nitalaksha {i.c., Lord Siva); that they had settled 


” The term Arddhya was evidently at one time used as the 
equivalent of Achdrya, Thus Chinnabhatta in the colophon to his 
Taivabhdshdprakdsika describes himself as the son Vishnudeva- 
radhya. This Chinnabhatta speaks of himself as the younger 
brother of Sarvajna and a dependant of Harihara II. Rai Bahadur 
V. Venkayya identifies this Sarvajna with Sarvajna, the guru of 
Sayana (see Aufrecht, Cat, Cat.^ Sdyana ; Ill, 118). If this be 

so, the title drddhya was in the 14th century as much in use among 
Virasaiva Brahmans as among other sects of Brahmans. 
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at Kanakapuri, Ayodhya, Gajapura, Vijapura and Vijaya- 
vutika ; and that their fame had spread all over the worlds. 
The author of the work, Pochiriiju Viranamatya, son of 
Virabhadra Mantri and Murtamamba, of Sandilyagbtra, 
declares himself a protege of these Telikas of Bezwada 
and dedicates his work to God Mallesvara of that 
place. In the introductory verse, he praises God Malli- 
karjuna of Srisaila and then proceeds to narrate the 
circumstances under which he undertook the task of 
composing this vmhaprabandha. ^t is in setting out these '' 
details that he tells us that the Telikas of Bezwada ) 
were disciples of Panditaradhya Desika and that they 
had won that great teacher’s special grace. Not only that^ 
poet Pochiraju Viranamatya sets down his own genealogy 
at some length and narrates the grants made to the leaders 
of the Tclika (oil-pressing) caste by former kings of the 
country. bus, he states that the grants made to Peda-Vegi 
Erra Pothanna Setti, Nidadavole Poli Setti, Vaddadi 
Sami Setti, Tatikelapiidi Bommi Setti, Bezwada Varna 
Rami Setti and others of the Telika caste are to be found 
recorded in detail on the stone pillars to the east of the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Bezwada, the moon, the stars, the 
heavens and the earth being witnesses to the grants. 
Pratapachola, it is said, granted to several other Settis 
the towns of Bezwada, Peda-Vegi, Jananathapura, Dhanan- 
jayapuram, Tatikelapiidi, Padmavati, Bhogavati, Chintala- 
pudi, Gathavaram and Saketa, towns in Panchala and 
other kingdoms, including Atreyapuram in Madura and 
Manikarnika — in all fourteen towns to be enjoyed by them 
solely by themselves. He then adds the following: — 

“ Thus with these towns and with wealth of every 
kind, they {i.e., the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns) 
lived happily by the good graces of the gtmc and Mahes- 
vara, protecting the poor, the whole being praised and 
blessed by Brahmans as respected merchants, as descendants 
of Manu, as fortunate and lucky (people). They lived thus 
in the reign of that ornament to the Chalukya dynasty, King 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana Vira-Perumal 
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Pratapachola, rendering bright (the greatness) of the giiru^ 
God (Mahesvara) and the throne. While they were thus 
prospering, in Saka 1109, some of the -Telikas of certain 
towns lacking in good sense, said to their brethren at 
Bezwada: “As Bezwada, the Krishna river and God 
Mallikarjuna are (specially lovable) to you, to us are 
Nellore, the Pennar and God Mulasthanesvara. So you 
and we cannot commingle.” So saying, they departed 
southwards to Nellore, (Then Rami Setti, with the aid of 
such of the more well-to-do merchants (of Bezwada) as 
agreed with him, , built a temple of many pillars to the 
Mallikarjuna temple and arranged for the conduct of the 
daily worship in it.” 

The following three points em'erge from the above 
narration of poet Viranamatya : (1) that Sripati Pandita was 
not only the gum of the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns 
but also that of the then reigning king whose name he 
gives, as Chalukya Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana 
VIra-Perumal Pratapa-Chola ; (2) that both Sripati Pandita 
and the king lived in Saka 1109 (= A.D. 1127) ; and 
(3) that the Telikas of Bezwada and round about separated 
into two sections in that year, one portion of the caste 
going southwards to Nellore and settling itself there and 
the other continuing to live in Bezwada and the adjoining 
towns. Among the latter were Rami Setti — evidently the 
poet’s chief patron — and others, who built the temple of 
Mallikarjuna and arranged for daily worship in it. 

Inscriptions now found at Bezwada throw some light 
on the above statements made by Viranamatya. A muti- 
lated lithic record, discovered in the courtyard of the 
Mallesvara temple at that place, which mentions the Pallava 
king Mahamandalesvara Pallaketa as a subordinate of the 
Chalukya king of Vengidesa, registers among other things 
that Panditaradhya came to Bezwada and there proclaimed 
the superiority of Sivabhaktas to Brahmans by holding 
live coal in a piece of China-muslin with the tender twig 
of a Sa7/u' tree {M.E.R., 1910, No, 536 of 1909 ; see also 
paras 8-9 of Part II of the Report). The reference is 
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undoubtedly to Sripati Pandita’s exploit already referred 
to above. The date of this inscription is unfortunately lost, 
but the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government 
Epigraphist for India, has suggested that it might be 
referred to the period of the Kakatiya King Ganapati 
(1199-1260 A.D.) and his daughter Rudramba (1295- 
1323 A.D.). That this date is a little too early for 
Sripati will be made clear below. (The inscription gives 
some interesting anecdotes relative to the Mallesvara 
temple at Bezwada and it is necessary to set them down here. 
It is recorded that prior to the Kali Age, the sage Agastya" 
had named the god at Bezwada as Jayasena. Arjuna, the 
Mahabharata hero, whose capacity for wrestling [Malla- 
yuddhci) is famous, next called him, it is said, Mallesvara. 
“The thus famous Siva,” says the record, “ graces with his 
presence the blessed town Vijayavata, the ornament of 
which is the river Krishna. ” In the Kali Age, again, as 
early as the Saka year 117 (295 A.D.), there was a king 
famous on earth by name Madhavavarmaiii/ The son of this 
king having killed a child of the woman “ who eked out 
her livelihood by selling shoots of the tamarind tree 
{tinirhii-jlvani) ", the king sentenced him to be hanged in 
order to meet the ends of justice. On seeing this, God 
Mallesvara was pleased and rained (on him) a shorver of 
gold which brought back to life the deceased prince and the 
dead body of the child of the beggar woman. Thus the God 
Mallesvara established in this world the fame of the great 
king (Madhavavarman). Later on, the record continues, 
came a pious devotee of Siva by name Panditaradhya who 
proclaimed to the world that the devotees of Siva were 
superior to the divine sages (perhaps, Brahmanas) and 
illustrated the truth of it by bundling up live-coal in a 
piece of China-muslin, .with the tender twig of a Sami 
tree — of course without burning the cloth ! God Malles- 
vara was pleased and manifested himself in the presence of 
his devotee. Such is Mahadeva Mallesvara “the endless 
one, the lover of his devotees worshipping whom the lords 
of the earth prospered of old.” (See M.E.R. for 1910, 
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para 8.) Such is the story told in the lithic record. But 
as Mr. Krishna Sastri has pointed out, an archaic Telugu 
record found at the same place and assigned by him to the 
9th century A.D. {M.E.R., 1910, Part I, page 3) registers 
the building of a temple at Bezwada for the God Kumara- 
swami (or Kartikeya) by a certain Nripadhamundu> while 
King Rajasalki Rajasraya Satyatrinetra Yuddhamalla, the 
beloved (son.?) of Nripankusa, was ruling. Another part of 
the same inscription states that the king built for the merit 
of his grandfather Mallaparaju, a mansion for (the god) and 
placed a pinnacle (Kalasa) over it. The third part of the 
same inscription adds that on the occasion of the king’s 
coronation (?) a certain Mallundu, son of Trinayana, came 
to Bezwada from Chebrolu in order to attend a public 
festival {jatrd) when, finding there the manifest presence 
of God Kartikeya, he raised this temple for him. From 
these statements, Mr. Krishna Sastri traces the historical 
origin of the modern town of Mallesvara to the founder 
Yuddha-Mallundu alias Nripadhamundu. If this be .so, 
then the question arises how a temple dedicated to Kumara 
(Skanda), who is generally worshipped in the form of an 
image, came to be the shrine of a linga} Mr. Krishna 
Sastri suggests an answer to this query when he states 
that “perhaps the subsequent history of the temple, as 
given in the mutilated record under discussion, which 
reveals how in a later age a Saiva Aradhya established 
the superiority of the Saivas over the (Brahmana) sages, 
may give a clue as to the period when the Kartikeya 
temple at Bezwada was converted into the modern temple 
of Siva, Mallesvara” (Af.E.R. for 1910, para 9). It 
would seem to follow from this suggestion that the con- 
version of the temple should have taken place as the result 
of Sripati Panditaradhya’s influence at the place. That 
Sripati was against idol worship (Saligrama Sila-puja) 
will be clear from what is stated below. 

There are at least two literary references to Sripati’s 
exploit. One of these occurs in Sankararadhya’s Basavesa- 
vijaya^ where it is thus referred to: — 
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'TRJT ?r% i 

ET^^r ^iiqFcSI'Tra ’iftcl: II 

Prasadaha pavana iti pratignayagnimamsnke I 
Badhva babandha yassamydm jiydchchripati panditaha 11 

Let Sripati live long, who avowing seriously that 
His grace is holy and purifying, tied up fire in the folds 
of his cloth, and suspended it in the Sami tree. 

Gubbiya Mallanna, the Kannada poet, in his Bhdva- 
chintdratna, praising the Virasaiva Panditatraya — Siva- 
lenka Manchanna, Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna 
— refers to Sripati’s exploit thus : — 

soOcdOfdsjSdod docofSdoaoro SiOooo?io. I 
2odd© =3=b3, dddo a. I 

ssio^d 

fdl.doo -o-aA) do- 1 
’dddov doojdc^ ^?d.B?d^dd?d I 

dododoS^wordo Edddjs^rid^d? II 

■ Hariyanabhavange vandanegeyisi sikhiyaiiam- i 
Baradalli katti murdhdkshigala padedu ni - 1 
Shthura vakra manda tlvrada dnrganagala Vaishnava 
Vipra Jainaremba II 

Vara vdta pittha dussleshmamam kidisi Sait - 1 
Karalenka Manchanna Sripatlsvaradeva i 
Nuriimallikdrjwiam pandiiairaya vddaremma bhava- 
rdgagalige ll 

“Having bowed to Siva, the destroyer of sorrows, 
Sankaralenka Manchanna, Sripatlsvaradeva and Malli- 
karjuna, tied up (the god of) fire in a cloth and obtained 
pre-eminence and stupefied the crowds of wicked, hard- 
hearted, crooked, sluggish (in movement) and quick- 
witted (in argument) Vaishnavas and Jainas and became 
the Panditatraya — they proved spiritual physicians to 
those suffering from the diseases arising from the (wrong 
modes of) searching Brahma just as temporal physicians 
are to those who are' suffering from the diseases arising 
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from (the preponderance of) excessive vata, pittJia, and 
dnssleshma? 

In the above verse, though praise is bestowed on all 
the three great Virasaiva Pandits — Sivalenka Manchanna, 
Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya — 
the exploit of tying up the fire in a cloth belongs to 
Sripati alone. The story goes that Sripati took a vow 
that Siva’s blessing was all supreme and collected Agni 
(the god of fire) in a piece of cloth and tied him up to 
a Vahni tree, with the result that for seven continuous 
days Agni — having been thus tied up — was unavailable. 
Brahmans living in the vicinity feeling that their daily 
ceremonial, which involves the worship of Agni, whether 
for sacrifices to be offered to the gods or to ancestors, 
would be rendered wholly impossible by this act of 
Sripati, waited on him and handing him a certificate of 
victory, obtained back Agni from him. (See R. Nara- 
simhachar, Karnataka Kavicharite, Ed. 1924, 212-13.) 

This miracle of Sripati evidently produced a great 
impression and his fame spread far and wide, so that long 
after he ceased to exist, it appears to have given him a pre- 
eminence wherever VIrasaivas lived. That is how we 
are to understand the references to it in the works of 
Sankararadhya and Gubbiya Mallanarya. When was the 
miracle wrought ? The inscriptional record in which it 
is referred to has been assigned, as we have seen above, to 
the reign of Rudramba, the Kakatlya Empress, who ruled 
from 1295 to 1323 A.D. This may be temporarily accepted, 
provided it is understood that the event is set down to the 
end of Rudriimba’s reign rather than to its beginning. 
This is the more necessary, as Sripati appears as a critic 
of Madhvacharya’s views in his Commentary and sufficient 
time should be allowed for such a dissemination of. his 
views as to require pointed refutation at his hands. On 


“ In this Kannada verse there is a pun on the words Bhava 
and PaiidHa. The whole verse is an example of what is known as 
the double entendre. 
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this ground alone, I would suggest that Sripati was a 
younger contemporary of Queen Rudramba and lived long 
after the close of her reign. This view is strengthened by 
the Kondavidu lithic record of 1405 A.D. which mentions 
Sripati’s grandson (see below). 

We ma}’^ here dispose of another suggestion that 
Sripati should be assigned to the 12th century A.D. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar in his Karnataka Kavicharite 
states that as VIrasaiva poets mention always together, 
at the commencement of their poems, the three Pandits, 
Sivalenka Manchanna, Sripati Pandita and Mallikarjuna 
Pandita, and praise them quoting Basava Parana (Sandhis 
9 and 58), they should have been contemporaries of 
each other and of Basava. This suggestion cannot be main- 
tained in view of the fact that as Basava lived about 
1160 A.D. in the reign of King Bijjala (1156-1167), 
Sripati would have to be assigned to about 1167 A.D. 
to make him his contemporary. As a matter of fact 
we find him refuting the doctrines of Madhvacharya, 
mentioning him both by name and by implication. As 
Madhvachar 3 'a lived on and after 1238 A.D., Sripati 
should be referred to a date posterior to him. As pointed 
out abovei Gubbiya Mallanna, the VIrasaiva poet, who 
flourished about 1513 A.D., mentions Sripati (he calls 
him Sripatlsvaradevci) in his Bhavachinta-ratna. As 
Gubbiya Mallanna specifically states that he wrote the 
Bhavachmta-ratna in Saka 1435 (A.D. 1513), there can 
be no doubt about that date. This fact leads us to the 
conclusion that the upper limit for Sripati’s time should 
be set down at about 1400 A.D. allowing about a hundred 
years for his attaining the status of an ancient worthy to be 
associated with the earliest resuscitators of Virasaivism 
and quoted with respect by Mallanna. It follows from 
this that Sripati’s date should be between 1238 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. We may not be far wrong if we tentatively 
assigned him to about 1400 A.D. This would allow just 
a century and a 'half for the development of Madhva’s 
system which Sripati criticises in some detail. 
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Reverting to Viranamrit 3 'a’s reference to Sripati, we 
have to enquire who was the king of Peda-Vegi whose 
was Sripati. Viranamat 3 ?a gives his name as “ that 
ornament to the Chalukya d 3 'nasty King Vishnuvardhana 
Maharaja Devabhallana Vira Perumal Pratapa-Chola,” who 
is coupled with the Saka date 1109 (A.D. 1187). This 
prince may be identified with Bhallanarendra (or Balladhi- 
natha) who is mentioned in a couple of inscriptions at 
Peddakallepalli in the Krishna District. Both of these 
records are to be found on the Nandi pillar at the Nages- 
vara temple at that place, one dated in Saka 1076 (A.D» 
1154), recording gifts of gold {Kitlotiunga-mada) for lamps 
by Somaladevi, queen of Bhallanarendra (Balladhinatha), 
the son of Chalukya Bhima and Abbaladevi and grandson 
of Balia of the lunar race {M.E.R., Nos. 13'1 and 132 of 
1897 ; as to Chaluk 3 ^a-Bhima I, see C. P. Grant No. 14 
of 1908-09. yW.B.R., 1909, pp. 108-09 and E.I., V. 
127-137). As the difference between the date given by 
Viranamatya and that mentioned by the two inscriptional 
records is only 33 years, it may be conceded that the king’s 
name is correctly given, though it has to be remarked 
that Sripati could not have lived so early as 1187 or 
1154 A.D., which is nearly a century earlier than the date 
of Madhvacharya, whose views he criticises. The only 
possible inference is that Viranamatya has mixed up the 
dates of Sripati and Bhallanarendra and ante-dated the 
former, by nearly two centuries. It is possible that he 
did so in order to make Sripati’s connection, as their 
guru, with the Telikas, which was a fact, look more ancient. 
While Sripati -might not have been the guru of Bhalla- 
narendra, it is possible he was actually the guru of certain 
princes of his own time, as we know from other sources that 
Saiva teachers were actually during many centuries gurus 
of kings all over Southern India. 

Pochiraju Viranamatya also calls himself as Kola- 
katuri Virana, he being named after Kolakaturi Vira- 
bhadra, his family God. He was the author of many 
other Telugu works including Krisfmoirjuna Samvada, 
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written in his 14th 3 'ear, Vibliutiniahaimyain (in dvipada 
metre) in his 22nd year, Mdrkandcyacharitram in his 
26th year and Srlmuklddevukatha in his 36th year. He 
states he composed the ManiivamsapurmMinit in his 30th 
year. He also rendered Sankaracharya’s AnaiidalaJiari and 
Soundaryalahari and Bhartruhari’s Siibhds/iita into Telugu 
Satakas. One other work of his of interest to us is 
Bhalldnacharitramu, in which there is a further reference 
to Sripati Panditacharya (Madras Oriental MSS. Library, 
D.C.W, No. 600). The genealogical verses and colophons of 
Maniivavisapnrana and Bhalldnacharitimnu agree through- 
out, while in the introductory verses of the latter Virana- 
matya acknowledges his authorship of Maimvamsapurdna, 
which he styles Manuvamsamukkya-nripa-piirdna. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that he is the author of both these 
works, besides many others, for in the Maniivavisapiirdna 
he states that he had spent many days most piously in 
composing stories relating to Siva. 

SsS'qr" tfi'ixT'S 1 

Sivakathd rachanddi visesha bhakti 1 

Ytikti dinamulu gadjipiich'iuiunnavdda II 


He was evidently an ardent Saiva — probably a 
VIrasaiva — of the Krishna district. There are vivid 
descriptions of Masulipatam (or Bandar) and Bezwada in 
his work. Though he belonged to Kolakaturu, he 
probably had made Bezwada his headquarters. Here he 
found a patron in a painter (of the Chitrakdra caste) 
named Damn Moggana, the second of four sons of Peddaya 
and Venkamamba. His gum was, we are told, Sambhu- 
linga, son of Mahadeva-Desika, who was born of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya of the prosperous town of 
Vijayavatika {i.e., Bezwada). This part of the text may be 
quoted : — 

^ IT* 
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Sri lalita J ayavatikdnagara samsthmia' ' ' - Srlpatu 
pandtidrddhya vamsa samudbJiava makddevdk/iya Desikdtma 
sambhava SambJmlinga ndma guru karajananundumi. 

Virana states that it was at Moggana’s instance that he 
undertook to compose the Blialldnacharitra (also called 
Bhalldnanripn-Kathd). He was entrusted with this 
work, because Moggana knew that poet Virana was a learned 
poet in both Sanskrit and Telugu and that he had made 
an intelligent study of the works in those languages. 
These are statements put into the mouth of Moggana 
about himself and may be taken as evidence of his intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. Bhalldna' 
charitra was, however, not dedicated to Moggana, who, 
though only a painter by profession, had humility enough 
to suggest to Virana that he should compose his work 
in the name of Mahesvara. From the manner in which 
Damn Moggana is mentioned — holding court surrounded 
by his castemen, etc., — it would seem he was a flourishing 
merchant who had evinced some interest both in religion 
and literary effort. Flis patronage of Virana helps us to 
realize the fact that Sripati Panditaradhya had left an 
abiding influence in his native district of Krishna and 
round about and that he had a large number of followers 
even among the humbler classes, who looked to his 
descendants for their spiritual welfare. Evidently 
Sripati’s name was still — in Virana’s time — a name to 
conjure with ; otherwise Virana would not have taken 
the trouble to mention Sambhulinga’s descent from 
him. Sripati’s name evidently added, in Virana’s 
opinion, to the weight of his patron’s position and status 
in society. 

The selection of Bhalldnacharitra for the display of 
his poetical talents would seem to indicate that both 
Virana and his patron were ardent Saivas — and Virasaivas 
too- This inference is partially at least confirmed by the 
mention of the name of Sripati Pandita as the ancestor of 
Sambhulinga, the guru of Virana’s patron. The Bhalldna- 
charitra narrates the story of Bhallana, a devotee of 
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Siva, who is said to have pleased Him by sacrificing 
his dearest things for His sake. That it is a highly 
popular Sivakatha is evidenced by the fact that besides 
Virana’s poetical version of it in Telugu, there are 
two others of it, one by Mallavarapu Vatesvara (see 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., D.C. VI, 
No. 598) and another by Kuchimanchi Tiinmaya, the 
well-known author of the AcJtcIia Telugu Ramayaua (see 
ibid.. Triennial Catalogue, Telugu, Part III, No. 59). 

The next 'literary reference to Sripati Panditaradhya 
is in the Pailabhiramavilasamu by poet Nagalinga, son 
of Viranaradhya (or Viresalinga), grandson of Sambhulinga, 
and a descendant of Sripati Panditaradhya. This Sambhu- 
linga may be identified with Sambhulinga, the guru of 
Moggana, to whom Virana dedicated the Bhallanacharitra. 
(Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., T.C., 
Part III, No. 16). In the introductory verses we are 
told that Nagalinga was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Telugu and that he was a great grammarian in both these 
languages. Also, he is spoken of as proficient in different 
kinds of poetry — such as bandha, chitra, etc. — and that 
he was a handsome-looking person and bore a character 
for equanimity of temper. It is specially mentioned that 
he was a descendant of the family of Panditaradhya {i.c., 
Sripati Panditaradhya). The exact words used are: — 

{Panditaradhya vainsa sambhavicndu). 
In the colophon, we are further told that he belonged to 
the Kausika-gotra, and that he was born as the moon 
to the ocean of the family of Sripati Panditaradhya. The 
actual words used are : — 

?5ciS)s ^ 

.... Kavitd juddhuri dhurlna Katisikagotra pavitra 
Sripatipanditdrddhya vamsapayah paybrdsi rdkdsudhd- 
kardyamdna 
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If, as suggested above, Sambhulinga, the grandfather 
of Nagaiinga, may be justifiably identified with Sambhu- 
linga, the girm of Chitrakara Moggana of Bezwada, to whom 
Kolakaturi Virana dedicated his Bhallanacliariira, then 
these two works — Bhallanachavitra and Patidbhirdmavild- 
saimi — cannot be separated from each other by a long dis- 
tance of time. Probably a period of fifty years separated them 
from each other in regard to the date of their composition. 

Nagaiinga, the author of Pattdbhirdmavildsamii^ dedi- 
cated his work to V enkataraya, a Madhva Brahman, 
whose genealogy is given at length by him in the intro- 
ductory verses. He evidently belonged to a respected 
family which had for some generations been connected 
on the maternal side with the family of Kondaviti Appaji, 
whose descendants had administered the territories de- 
pendent on the fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamkonda and 
Kondavidu, in the present Guntur district. 

Another reference to Sripatipandita is to be found 
in a work called Giirustdtram, which is in praise of one 
Paramaradhya. This Paramaradhya is described as the 
son of Mallikesvaralinga, w'ho again is spoken of as a 
descendant of Sripatipandita. As Paramaradhya is said 
to have belonged in this work to the Jayavatika family, it 
has to be inferred that Sripatipandita’s family was 
familiarly known by this name, because Sripati had made 
himself famous in Vijayavatika {i.e., Bezwada). The follow- 
ing verse from the Sloim gives the above information : — 

qrRR: II 

Sriniad Sripati Panditdnvaya siidhd sindhvddimuld 
guriifiii > 

Siudjui Sri Jayavdtikdnagara santdjid dvijdgresaraka II 

Sri Malldsvaralinga garbliajaimnalia sringdrabhdsvad- 
vard I 

DhdmdryaJia sakaldrlhanniktiphaladalia tarn bhdvaye 
aham sadd 11 
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“ I meditate upon him always who is the chief 
descendant of the family of Sripatipandita of spotless 
fame and who is the best among the Dwijas of the Sri 
Jayavatikanagara family ; who was born in the parentage 
of Mallesvaralinga, who was shining resplendent in good 
qualities and who was the chief source for granting the 
fruit of salvation [Mukti) to many of his adorers.” 

Perhaps the title of “ jayavatika” was applied to by 
Sripatipandita’s descendants to distinguish them from 
the descendants of other Sripatis known to Sanskrit 
literature, c.g;. Sripatidikshita and Sripati, the author of 
JyatiiisJiaratnaviala^ Siddhanlas&khara and other astrologi- 
cal works. (See Madras D.C. Sanskrit XXIV, R. No. 
13423 at p. 9049; R. No. 13506 at p. 9125, etc.) Sripati- 
dikshita was the father of Devaradikshita or Devaraya, 
the author of Prasannaramciyana- (//e’flf., XX, No. 11607 
at p. 7780.) There was, besides, a Sripatibhatta, who was 
the father of Narayanabhatta, author of a commentary 
on Vadiraja’s Rnkmanisavijaya. (See ibid.., XX, R. Nos. 
11717 and 11718.) 

The combined testimony of inscriptions and literary 
references so far put forward may be held to establish the 
following facts: — (1) That Sripati Pandita was a person of 
great fame as a Virasaiva teacher and was not improbably 
the guru of the ruling king of V egi of his time ; (2) that 
he lived about circa 1400 A.D. ; (3) that Bezwada was the 
centre of his religious activities, at least before he attained 
to Sanydsa ; (4) that the miracle of bundling up live coals 
in a China-muslin cloth was performed at Bezwada ; (5) that 
one of the effects of his activities and of the miracle perform- 
ed by him was probably the conversion of the old temple of 
Skanda there into that of Mallesvara, probably after the 
famous god of Sri-saila, to whom he was devoted ; (6) that 
his influence spread as far as Sri-saila in the Kurnool 
district ; (7) that he had a large number of followers in 
what are now the Guntur, Nellore, Kurnool and probably 
also Godavari districts ; (8) that influential industrial and 
mercantile classes like the Telikas, Chitrakaras and others 
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more largely adopted Virasaivism as the result of his acti- 
vities ; (9) that he belonged to a highly literary family, 
learned in both Sanskrit and I'elugu ; (10) that some of his 
descendants distinguished themselves as religious teachers 
and as poets ; and (11) that there is every reason to believe 
that he was himself instrumental in popularizing the Vira- 
saiva- faith over a wide extent of country. 

Object of the Bhashya. 

The Bhashya is intended to put down, Sripati says in 
his work, the pride of evil opponents. He further praises 
his work as follows : — As one putting an end to all evil deeds 
and results ; as one honoured by wise men ; as one which 
sheds light on the eternal truth ; as one containing the 
essence of all Upanishads ; as forming an ornament to 
Viseshadvaita ; and as a Sutra Bhashya which inculcates 
Sivagnana. 

Sripati adds that he specially composed the work for 
the benefit of Virasaivas, whom he thus describes : — 

The Saivas who have knowledge of the Vedas 
and Agamas and their inner spiritual meanings; 
who are fired with the desire to attain Moksha ; 
who are followers of the Vedic path ; and who 
are strict in following the tenets of pure or strict 
Saivism. 

The Vriththi on which it is Based. 

Sripati Panditacharya suggests that his exposition of 
the Viseshadvaita from the point of view of the Virasaiva 
doctrine is in consonance with the declared views of 
all the Smrithis. He also mentions the further fact 
that his Bhashya follows in its interpretation of the 
Sutras of Badarayana, the Vriththi of Agastyamuni. 
(See Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, Mangalacharana Sloka, 
No. 16, page 27, line 26.) Apparently as Sankara 
followed the Varaha Sahbdara Vriththi, Ramanuja the 
Bodhayava Vriththi, and Madhva the Hayagrlva Brahma- 
vidya, Sripati seems to have followed the Agastya 
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VHththi. ' This Agastya Vriththu which must be 
presumed to be an ancient work, should not be con- 
founded with Agastya Sutras^ a Sutra treatise evidently 
modern in diction and style, written in imitation of 
Vydsa Suiras^ which are apparently intended like the 
very similar work Sdktadarsana, to establish that Sakti 
is the supreme deity. (See Triennial Catalogue of MSS. 
of the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. I, Part I, 
Nos. 89 and 778.)" 


" Agastya is often described as the progenitor of the civiliza- 
tion of the South of India. In a MS. included in the Mackenzie 
Series, an account of this great muni is given, based partly on the 
first section of the Kdsi Khanda of the Skanda Pur ana and partly 
on local legends. (See Agastya Varalar^ Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS.^ 
p. 242, No. 17.) In this work, he is said to have come from the 
North of India, and settled finally in the South, where he composed 
the first elements of Tamil Grammar. His grammatical writings no 
longer exist in consequence, it is said, of an imprecation upon him 
by his disciple Tolgappiyar. All the same, a short grammar of the 
Tamil language — called Agastya Vydkarana — is known {ibid,^ 248). In 
another MS. work called the Agastya Jnydna in the same Mackenzie 
series {ibid., 227-228), Agastya is himself made to declare that he 
was originally a Sudra and that he was subsequently purified by his 
Brahman preceptor. The story, which is set down in a hundred 
Verses, is interesting as showing how closely Agastya is connected 
with Siva and the religion named after him. “I declare,” he is 
made to say, ‘‘that I obtained the eminent name of Agastya, because 
I was formerly a Sudra, my preceptor being a Brahman who resided in 
the South of Mahameru. Before receiving his instructions, I purified 
my animal frame of all imperfections by abstract devotion. I 
forsook the world, and lived in caves and rocks, when my holy 
preceptor appeared and said, ‘ Come, I admit you as my disciple ’. 
I assented and followed. He lighted a sacrificial fire, and placed in 
it a jar, into which he commanded me to leap. I did so, and was 
consumed, and was born again, and issued from the jar, which was 
then changed into the form of a woman. Verily that jar was a form 
of Maheswari, and the Brahman of Mahadeva, who were my parents. 
They brought me up, and trained me in all learning and finally Siva 
conferred on me immortality.” Later, by command of Siva, he 
repaired to the South to illuminate the darkness of the people. 
Here he invented, it is added, eighteen languages, including the Sen 
Tamil, the old or poetical Tamil. Finally, under the order of Siva, he 
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Siddhantas mentioned in the Bhashya. 

Among the Siddhantas Sripati refers to are the Kdnva 
Siddhdnta, from which he differs, and the Sankara, Bhatta, 
Bhaskara, Naiyayikamata, etc., Naiydyakamatasiddlidnta, 
evidently meaning Nydya siddhd7ita, ix., the Siddhanta 
of the Nyaya School. There are several works of this 
school such as Nydya Kaustiibha^ which is a treatise on 
Nyaya logic by Mahadeva Panatamakara (Punatambakar), 
son of Mukundapandita (Madras D.C. VIII, No. 4200); 

composed various Sastras and wrote works on Rasdyana (Alchemy), 
Medicine and Divine Wisdom. Most of his works are said to have 
perished, though a list of those bearing on medicine is given in the 
MS. above referred to 228). Agastya is said to have taken up 

his residence on Podimalai, at the source of the Tambraparni river, 
mythologically described as his daughter by adoption, given to 
him by Siva, The Mackenzie MSS. include a number of works 
on medicine attributed to him. Among these are: — (l) Agastya 
Vaidyam^ which treats of the preparation of medicines ; (2) Agastya 
Parana Sutra, which is a work on mystical and alchemical 
medicine, on the cure of diseases by religious rites or visiting 
holy shrines; it also comprises the Pufd-Vidhi, which treats of 
the worship of Siva and other deities and the Dtkskd-Vidhi, which 
treats of the Diksha or ceremony of initiation in the Saiva faith ; 
(3) Bhasmavwre, a work on alchemical or metallic medicines, con- 
taining rules for their calcination and reduction to powder, the 
preparation of different kinds of oxides, and the extraction of 
sulphuric acid ; (4) Bdlachikifsd^ a treatise on the diseases of infants, 
difficult parturition, puerperal fever, etc. ; {b) Agastya Vaidya Mannar, 
a tract on the calcination and reduction of various vegetable and 
mineral articles to powder, for use in medicine; and on the extraction 
of essential oils, etc. ; (6) Agastya Vaidya Nuthiyambid, a treatise 
on the purification of various poisonous substances and their employ- 
ment in medicine ; (7) Agastya Vaidya Nappatctta, a short tract on 
the cure of gonorrhoea ; (8) Vaidya Sdtra AT/rn, a set of hundred 
verses on different diseases and modes of treatment; and (9) Mappa, 
a tract on preparing medicines of the alkaline ashes of vegetables, 
etc. (Wilson, Mackenzie MSS., 245-246). Other works attributed to 
Agastya in Tamil are : Agastya Tiratta, Agatiiyam, etc. A disciple of 
Agastya is said to have written Pannirupadalam, on which is based 
the Purapporal Ventaindlai, written by Aiyanaridanar, a descendant 
of Chera Kings'. (See Madras D.C. Tamil, I, No. 78.) Agastya is 
thus suggested to be the original civilizer of the South and as the 
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Nydyackudamani, another work on logic by Ramakrishna- 
dhwarin, son of Dharmarajavarmdra {ibid.., No. 4201) ; and 
Nydyapdrifdia by Yallayarya {ibid.. No. 4202). Other well- 
known works are Nydyapj'akdsika, a commentary on the 
Tarkabhdshdprakdsikaol Chennabhatta, by Naraharimisra; 
Nydyaratnatlka { or Dyuiimdlika ), a commentary on 
Manikantha’s Nydyaratna by Nrisimhayajvan ; and Nydya- 
sdsirdrthadlpa by Sasadhai'a, which is better known as 
Sasddharlya after the author. A commentary on this work 
is the Prathd by Bhishagratna. Another commentary, 
called Nydyaratna, is by Dharmarajadhvarindra. Finally 
there is the Nydyasiddhdntamanjari by Janakinatha alias 
Chudamanibhattacharya. There is a commentary on this 
work, called Tarkaprakdsika, by Srikanta. 

Bhatta is, we know to be, Kumarila Bhattaj the 
great Mimamsa commentator, who lived about 730 A.D. 
He was the author of Tantravdriika, a commentary on 
Sahara Svamin’s Bhdshya on the Mlmdmsa Sut7'as, per- 
haps the oldest Bhdshya on the Mxmdtnsa in existence, 
going, back to probably the first century B.C. On the 
Bhdtta-mata, as his system is called, there are many 
valuable unpublished commentaries in the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library. Prabhakara is another 
commentator on the Mxmdmsa and his system is known 

originator of the Tamil and other languages current in it. His close 
connection with the Saiva religion is also more than hinted at 
in some of the Tamil MSS. above referred to. A Sanskrit MS. 
describes him as the author of Paiuhadasi Mttlamantra Vyakhya, 
whicli is a commentary on the Panchadasi Miclamavlra. which is 
an alternative name for Panchadasdkshai'imanira. 7'his mantra is 
addressed to Tripurasundari and consists of fifteen syllables. It is 
supposed to have power to confer prosperity on one and to make 
him a great poet. The commentary is sometimes called Srividyatlkd. 
(See Madras D.C. XIII, No. 6552 ; also Nos. 6548 to 6560.) 

There is thus some reason for connecting Agastya with Saivism. 
Evidently Sripati echoes the tradition when he states that he 
follows the Vriihthi of Agastyamuni in his interpretation of Bada- 
rayatia’s Brahma Sutras. The suggestion seems to be that the 
interpretation is an ancient one and is based on the traditional 
views attributed to Agastya. 
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as Prabhakara-inafa. He is not mentioned by name by 
Sripati. On his work, the Brihati^ which is a com- 
mentary on Sahara Svamin’s Mivtamsa Sutra B/idshya, 
there is an excellent commentary written by Salikanatha, 
a well-known exponent of Prabhakara doctrines. It is 
known as Rijiiindldpa7icJiika, a MS. copy of which is 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. 
Both Bhatta and Prabhakai-a are mentioned by Madhava 
in his Sarvadarsaiia Sangraha in his chapter on the 
Jaiviini-Darsa^ia. The difference between these two 
exponents is well brought out by him in his account of 
them. The followers of Bhatta maintained, he says, that 
words signify something definite by themselves, apart from 
the sentence. Those of Prabhakara, on the contrary, 
held that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done. The former are called 
ahhihitdnvaya-vddins and the latter anvitdbhidhdna-vddins. 
The Prabhakaras are referred to by Ramanuja in his Srl- 
BJidshya (Adhikarana 1, Sutra 1) as “ those who main- 
tain that the syntactical meaning of sentences is to be 
finally found in action, ” etc. Bhaskara is another 
commentator mentioned by Sripati. As there are many 
authors, ancient and modern, of this name, it is necessar}!' 
to point out that the Bhaskara referred to by Sripati is the 
earliest and most famous of them all. He was an early 
commentator of the Sutras of Badarayana and is referred 
to and criticized by Ramanuja (see Sr% Bhds/iya, II. i, 15) 
and by the author of the Madhva-vijaya {Sarya I) as one 
criticised by Anandatirtha. In the colophons to his work, 
called Sdriraka Mwidiusa Bhdshya^ Bhaskara styles himself 
as Bhdskardchdrya. He should be distinguished from Bhatta 
Bhaskara, the commentator on the Taittirlya Aranyaka, who 
is referred to below. He should also not be confounded 
with the great astronomer Bhaskaracharya, born in 1114 
A.D., whose Siddhdnta Sirdmani is next only in authority 
to the Su7'ya Siddhdnta^ a work that has been referred to 
about 300 A.D. The Bhaskara of Sripati notices, with 
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Sankara, the Lokayatikas, a sect of the Charvakas, in his 
work. Sripati’s references to Buddha, Ramanuja and 
Madhva and their Siddhantas will be found detailed at 
some length below. Sripati also mentions Nilakanlha 
Bhagavatpada, Ghantanada and Jyotirmatha (Adhyaya 
I, Pada I, Sutra 21, page 74, line 30). 

Nilakantha is further referred to below. As to 
Ghantanada, not much is known. The term, however, 
appears as a title of Panta Mailara, described as the 
great-grandson of Sura, grandson of Pota and the son 
of Mumbamba and Mummadindra, a brave lieutenant of 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya II in battle. At the request of this 
Mailara, who, by the way, has been identified with the chief 
of the name mentioned by Srinatha in one of his Chdtti 
verses, Deva-Raya II made a grant, dated on the Sivaratri 
day of the month of Magha in the year Kilaka in Saka 1351 
(A.U. 1429). Another grant in his favour was made on 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Magha of the 
year Subhakrit, Saka 1404 (A.D. 1482) by Deva-Raya, 
who is here spoken of as Praudha-Deva-Raya. If the title 
Ghmjidndda is identical with this title, Ghantanada should 
be taken to be a great religious teacher who lived long be- 
fore the 15th century A.D., and whose fame was such that 
his name came to be assumed as a title by Saiva Chiefs in 
later times (see Sewell’s List of Antiquities^ C. P. No. 87 ; 
also Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty, Aiello rc Inscrip- 
tions, C.P. No. 18; M.E.IL No. 211 of 1894). The Jybtir- 
matJia referred to is quite an ancient system of thought to 
which we have references in the Bhagavad-Glta and the 
Uttarardma Charita {B/iagavad-Glta, V. 24 and XIII. 17 ; 
U ttarardma Charita, IV. 18). According to this school of 
thought. Light is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, the Light 
referred to being the Light of Brahman. In this school, 
light is the divine principle of life and of intelligence. 

The Author’s Date. 

As regards(the period of time to which Sripati, the 
Commentator, ^ould be assigned, it has been pointed out 
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above that judging from certain lithic records and literary 
references he should have belonged to circa 1400 A.D. 
From the internal evidence afforded by his Bhashya 
itself, it is clear that he is posterior to Ramanuja, to whose 
doctrines he specifically refers by name and which 
he refutes in detail, especially his regard for Tantric 
Agamas, including idol worship, which Sripati throughout 
denounces. 

Paribhashapradhana Rdmdimja Sdstram Vedamulaivd 
bhdvdi avaidikam iti ghantdghdshaha (Adhyaya II, 
Pada II, Sutra 42, line 18, page 247). 

' There is a reference also to the practices prevailing 
among the followers of Ramanuja in regard to the branding 
of the Sankha and the Chakra and the worship of the 
Saligrama in a passage occurring in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 12. The relevant passages are as follows : — 

11 

11 

51%: 11 

Td/iitrikas sarva karmdni Vishnmmtddisya kdrayei 11 
Vaidikas sarva- karmdni Sivamuddisya kdrayei ll 
Taihdpi Sivdpdsandmeva Sadyd-muktihi 11 
Again, 

Sankha chakra mudrd dhdrana nirdsah ; iaihdcha 
Saligrama sild pujadi avasyam varjayel ll 
He is as much against the Tantric doctrines of 
PasLipatas as of Ramanuja. In Adhyaya I, Pada II, 
Sutra 1 , he has the following : — 

Pdnchardirddivat Pdstipalydgamdndm nirastatvdt ll 
Sripati is also posterior in date to Ekorama and the 
five Acharyas of the Virasaiva religion, who, though they 
'are by some modern writers classed (see E. P. Rice’s 
Kanaresc Lite^'aUt-re., 54-55) as contemporaries of Basava, 
the great reformer, who himself belonged to the third 
quarter of the 12th century, are undoubtedly considerably 
more ancient than Basava. Basava’s \Vork presumes the 
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previous existence of Acharyas who had prepared the 
ground for him. Basava’s vigorous propaganda resulted in 
the development of the Virasaiva religion. This is entirely 
in accordance with the view of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as 
developed in his- Vaishnavisniy Saivis7n^ etc., 132. Though 
Basava is not referred to by name by Sripati, it is inferable 
that Sripati belongs to the post-Basava period. This could 
not well be otherwise, as Basava came long after Ramanuja. 

Not only Sripati refers to and refutes the doctrines of 
Sankara and Ramanuja, but also criticizes in more than 
one place the distinctively dualistic philosophy of Madhva- 
charya. Sripati’s date has, therefore, to be fixed as 
posterior to Madhviicharya, say between 1300 and 1400 
A.D. This date may be taken as approximately correct, 
though it is not quite in agreement with what Mr. P. 
Gopinath Kaviraj has suggested (1200 A.D.) in the 
Hindustan for January 1923. Seeing that Ramanuja 

lived in the first half of the 12th century, during the reign 
of the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana (1111 to 1141 A.D.) 
and that Sripati is posterior in date to Basava, -who lived 
about 1167 A. D., and that Madhvacharya lived from and 
after 1238 A.D., this date being fixed with reference to 
the Sri Kurmam inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha and Mutt 
traditions combined, it seems safe to assume the date 
mentioned above."'’ This date will allow a certain period of 
time for the promulgation of the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and Madhvacharya for them to assume a predominance, 
which required refutation at the hands of a Virasaiva 
teacher of eminence like Sripati Panditacharya. 

Light from Inscriptions. 

A few lithic inscriptions lend additional weight to 
this deduction. The most important of these is one 

According to lithic inscriptions dated in 1281 and 1293 A.D. , 
Naraharitirtha, the Madhva saint — third in .succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya — who is mentioned in them should have lived about that 
time. (See M.EM. 1896 and 1900.) He is believed to have lived 
up to 1333 A.D. 
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which comes from a ruined mantap at Kondavidu, the 
celebrated hill capital of the Reddis, who ruled from 1328 
to 1427 A.D. This is a Telugu record and is dated in 
Saka 1327-, cyclic year Parthiva and registers that the 
stone beam in the gopiira of the Visvcsvara temple there 
was presented by one Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru 
for the merit of his spiritual teacher Srigiriayyamgaru, 
who was the grandson (?) of Panditaradhyadeva {M.E.R., 
1910, 539 of 1909). There is little doubt that the Pandit- 
aradhyadeva referred to in this record is the same as 
Sripati Panditaradhya, he having been, from what has been 
stated before, known more commonly as Panditaradhya 
(see above quotation from Pattdbhirdmavilasanut). This 
identification being conceded, we have the date Saka 
1327, Parthiva, for his grandson Srigiri. Saka 1327, 
Parthiva, corresponds to A.D. 1405. Taking it for 
granted that Sripati had had a grown-up grandson in 
the 40th year of his age — a by no means impossible 
suggestion — his date would fall in or about 1365 A.D., 
and if he had been alive even a few years _ before the 
date of this grant in favour of his grandson — who him- 
self is spoken of as a spiritual teacher in this record 
— he would have to be set down to circa 1400 A.D., 
a date which is in agreement with our deductions from 
independent sources as to his time. On a pillar of 
the same mantap on which the above-mentioned record 
is found, there is another one — a mutilated one — of 
Reddi King Peda-Komati-Vema dated in Saka 1330, 
corresponding to 1408 A.D. {M.E.R., 1910, No. 538 of 
1909). This record is dated only three years later than 
the one recording the gift in favour of Srigiri, grandson 
of Sripati Panditaradhyadeva. Peda-Komati-Vema, as we 
know, was the author of Srmgdradlpika^ a commentar)? 
on the Amara Sataka. Evidently, Sripati Pandita was a 
contemporary of Peda-Komati-Vema. The Reddi chief, 
Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru, who presented the stone 
beam for the merit of Sripati’s grandson, was evidently the 
descendant of a Tamil chief who had long held sway in the 
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Kondavidu countr}?) as his title “ Damalapati ” (i.c., 
Dramilapati, or Dravida lord) shows. 

The next record comes from Panem, Kurnool 
district, but is unfortunately not dated. On a pillar in 
the MiikJia-mantapa of the Panikesvara Svamin temple at 
this place is a record which registers the fact that one 
Vibhuti Gauraya visited the temple. It is mentioned that 
he was born at Milchirajupalli, near Warrangal, and that 
he had settled on the top of Srigiri and was the servant 
of Panditaradhya, who may be identified with Sripati 
Pandita. There are three other records of this Vibhuti 
Gauraya, who was evidently a person of some importance 
as the details given about the place of his birth and 
his settling down at Sri-sailam indicate. The statement 
that he was the “ servant ” of Sripati Panditaradhya 
signifies possibly his retirement from temporal affairs and 
becoming a disciple of the great teacher Sripati Pandita- 
radhya, probably the greatest Virasaiva teacher of the. 
time. {M.E.R., 1914, No. 169 of 1913 ; also 168 of 1913 ; 
for the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, see E./., XI, 313 ei 
scq. ; and Venkayya, Ancient History of NellorCy 23-24.) 

Posterior to Nilakantha, Author of Bhashya 
on Suta Samhita. 

SriiDati quotes from Nilakantha’s Bhashya on Suta- 
Samhita (on Dhyana Yogakhanda) in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 42, page 244, line 7 ; also in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 21, page 74, line 29, where he-refers to Purvacharya 
Nilakantha Bhagavadpadacharya’s Bhashya on Chchandogya 
U panishad. I have been unable to trace these works 

in any of the Catalogues accessible to me. But there 
is hardly any doubt that this is the Nilakantha, who is 
popularly but mistakenly described as an independent 
! Saiva commentator on the Vedanta Sutras., whose alleged 
work is called the Saiva Bhashya. Sripati nowhere 
quotes the alleged latter work ; if it had been in existence, 
he would have referred to it. He should not be con- 
founded with the Nilakantha, the best known Commentator 
3 F 
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of the MaJiahharaia, who lived and wrote his Bhdrata- 
bhdvadlpa at Ktirpara, to the west of the Godavari, in 
Maharashtra, and who, according to Burnell, belongs to 
the 16th century (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. 
No. 1958; Macdonell, Sdnskrii Literature^ 282, 290). 
Another Nilakantha, alias Ayya Dikshita, who flourished 
in the 1st half of the 17th century, was the author of the 
Sivallldrnava. He was the grandson of Acca Dikshita, 
grandson of Appayya Dikshita, one of the finest expo- 
nents of Saiva Siddhanta. Nilakanthasivacharya’s alleged 
Bhdshya goes by the name of Nilakantha Bhdshya, which, 
on closer investigation is found to be only another name 
for Srikantha’s Bhdshya^ known as Brahma Mwtdmsa 
Bhdshya. A commentary on the latter is Appayya 
Dikshita’s Sivddityama7iidlpikd, in the colophon to which 
work Appayya Dikshita plainly slates that it is a com- 
mentary only on Srikantha’s Bhdshya and not on that 
of Nilakantha’s alsoi as has been suggested in some 
quarters. It is more than doubtful if there was really a 
Nilakantha or Nilakantha-Sivachiirya who was also a 
commentator on the Brahma Sutras. Mr. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, the author of Sivddvaita of Srika-ntha, has, 
since the above was written, arrived at the same conclusion, 
arguing from a different point of view (see Sivddvaita of 
Srikantha, 18, f.n. 23). The doctrines of Saivadvaita 
religion are propounded in Sivddvaitajiirnaya by Appa 3 ^ya 
Dikshita. The Nilakantha-Sivacharya above named should 
not, further, be confounded with a third person of the 
same name, who is well known to Virasaiva literature. 
This is Nilakantha Sivacharya, whose Sanskrit work, 
entitled Kriydsdra, is often popularly, but erroneously, 
described as a commentary on the Brahma Sutras. He 
is one of the more familiar Virasaiva teachers of the 
Kannada country. As he has been referred to in Mallan- 
narya’s Vlrasaivdnjrita-ptirdna^ a work which belongs 
to 1530, he must have been anterior to Mallannarya. 
How much exactly anterior to him, it is not known. 
But he has' been assigned to the 14th century, though 
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this seems a little too early for him. He cannot have 
lived earlier than Sripati. In some MS. copies of his 
work, he is called Nilakanthadikshita or simply Nilakantha. 
His work is also alternatively known as Nigania^ania 
Sdrasaiigraha. It is not a B/ids/iya on the Badarayana 
Suiras. It is a work which, as the author himself states, 
treats of the quintessence of action as derivable from 
the Vedas and Sastras {Nigamdgama Sdrabimta Kriyd- 
sdra) in the spirit of the teachings of the Vydsa Su/ras 
{Upddghdta, verses 11 and 12; Praihamopadesa^ verse 1). 
He styles his work a Prabandha or treatise. It is 
divided into 32 Upadesas and treats of a variety of topics, 
including the fundamental tenets of the Virasaiva faith. 
It is, in fact, a hand-book of interpretation of Virasaiva 
doctrines and beliefs. Even the 18 Puranas (including 
the Rdmdyana, the B/idgavata, etc.) are interpreted in 
this work from the Virasaiva point of view. The point 
to note in regard to it is that it is undoubtedly a work 
much later than that of Sripati. Its style is modern 
and somewhat artificial in character. The author’s know- 
ledge, though undoubtedly great, nowhere approaches the 
profundity of Sripati. Sripati shines as a learned scholar, 
an acute thinker and a great dialectician of a rare type, 
who had drunk deep at the fountain-head. Nilakantha, 
who describes himself as the knovver of the secret of the 
Bkdththara Sathasihala, shows himself as a redactor and 
popularizer intent on interpreting everything known from 
the Virasaiva point of view. Nilakantha refers to another 
work of his at the end of the nineteenth Upadesa of his 
Kriydsdra, but its name is not mentioned. His philoso- 
phical standpoint is also bhedd-b/ieda .'see 3rd Upadesa-, 
verse 3) which is in keeping with Sripati’s teaching. 
Sripati uses the phrase Ubhaya Vedanta Nigamdgama 
repeatedly in his work and the fact that Nilakantha 
gives this name to his work and suggests that his doctrine 
is also bhedd-bheda, shows that he was not unaware of 
Sripati’s work, to which he does not, however, so far 
as can be seen, directly refer by name. It is strange, 
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however, that in the colophons appearing in the Kriyasara 
in the MS. copies of this w'ork as found in the Madras 
Oriental MSS. Library (see D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, XI, Nos. 5438 and 5549) 
and as printed in the Telugu script edition published by Mr. 
Virasangappa, at the Mysore Sarada Press, in the year 
Tarana, the work is described as that of the teacher 
Nilakantha, who possessed the secret of the doctrine of 
Bkolht/iara Saihasihala of the Visishladvaita philosophy. 
A possible explanation is that the reference here is to 
Saivavisishtadvaita and not to Vaishnava or Ramanuja’s 
Visishladvaita^ for the Bkbththara Sathasihala doctrine 
is not part of the latter’s Visishladvaita philosophy. 
The Virasaiva standpoint, though described by Nilakantha 
in his colophons as Visishladvaita, evidently following 
Srikantha, who called his system Siva Visishtadvaita, is 
also plainly called by him Bhcdabheda, which is in keep- 
ing with the Virasaiva standpoint as propounded by Sripati 
in his B ha shy a. 

Posterior to Srikantha, Author of Brahma 
Mimamsa Bhashya. 

Srikantha-Sivacharya, whose Bhashya on the Brahma 
Sutras is also well known, though not a professed Vira- 
saiva, approaches the Virasaiva point of view (see 
Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 137 ; Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874). Srikantha-Siva- 
charya is referred to by name by Sripati in Adhyaya II, 
Pada I, Sutra 22, page 200, line^ 8, as Saivagraganya 
Srikantha Sivarddhya and he quotes from Srikantha’s 
work Brahma Mimamsa Bhashya. He again refers to 
him in Adhyaya III, Pada II, Sutra 8, page 320, line 
33. Here he refers to Srikantha as Sivdchdrya and 
cites him in connection with the discussion of Bhdva 
and Abhdva, the leading topic of Sutra 8. The change 
from Srikantha Sivarddhya to Srikantha Sivdchdrya 
should be noted. The former designation would seem to 
indicate his being claimed as a Virasaiva by Sripati. 
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Srikantha Sivacharya<was the author of a Saiva commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras. The work is commonly called 
Brahmasuirabhashyam^ though in the colophon the author 
styles it more formally Brahma Mlmamsa Bhashya, the 
name by which it is actually cited by Sripati. The most 
famous commentary on it is the work entitled Brahmasutra 
Bhashya Vyakhyaya : Sivadilyamanidlpika by Appayya 
Dikshita. Srikantha Sivacharya is sometimes briefly. refer- 
red to as Srikanthacharya, while he appears simply as “Sri- 
kantha ” in the colophons contained in his Bhashya. 
Appayya Dikshita wrote his Nakshatravadavali (also called 
Vddanakshaira Malika') to support the views of Srikantha. 
(See Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, Nos. 5079 and 
5092, pages 3857 and 3874.) 

Date of Srikantha from Literary Data. 

The date of Srikantha is not yet definitely settled. 
It has been suggested, ’on the basis of verbal and doctrinal 
"resemblances, that he probably flourished close to the 
period ,of Rarnanuja, who, as we know, lived about the 
beginning of the 11th century A.D. But it has been 
stated that it is difficult to decide the question of priority 
and that there is also the possibility of explaining 

the resemblances referred to on the basis of a common 
original. The suggestion has been made that Srikantha’s 
treatment of Sutras III, 3, 27-30, where he criticizes 

views which are said to be those of Ramanuja and 

Nimbarka, who, chronologically speaking, came some time 
after Ramanuja, is fairly conclusive in the matter. Mr. 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, who puts forward this view 
{vide his Sivddvaita of Srikantha^ 45 et seq.), hdlds 

that Srikantha’s criticism is effective and is not attempted 
to be met in any other commentary. Briefly put, this 
criticism bases itself on the position that until the 
attainment of Brahman, bondage continues (even after 
death) and that bondage without Karma is inconceivable. 
This position, it is remarked, has not been controverted 
elsewhere. Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri also states that there 
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is an inversion in the order of Sntras 29 and 30, as read 
by other commentators and the inversion is not noticed by 
others. On these grounds, he suggests that it is “likely 
that Srikantha came after all these, probably some time 
in the 13th century, when the Saiva Siddhanta was taking 
shape in the hands of the Santana Acharyas. ” There 
is, however, little in this reasoning, to support the 
question of date. Nor is there anything in the criticism 
of Ramanuja that is novel ; and as regards the inversion 
in the order of the Sutras, such inversions occur in 
Sripati’s commentary also. This by itself cannot, there- 
fore. be accepted as settling the question of the priority 
of Ramanuja to Srikantha. A writer in the Jiguydsa, 
suggests the opposite view that Srikantha preceded 
Ramanuja (see Jignydsa, Part II, article on Srikantha). 
In commencing his work Srikantha states that he has 
corrected the errors [kalushd) of the commentators who 
preceded him and that Aryas and pious Saivas would find 
his commentary a great treasure {inahdnidhi) (see Madras 
D. C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874 et seg'., at page 3875 ; 
also M.E.R., No. 188 of 1905). The words are: — 

Purvdchdrya kalushitam Srikanthena prasudhate 1) 

Sarvaveddiitasdrasya saurabhdsvddambdindm i 

Aryd7idm SivanishtIidiM7n Blidshyanietamnahanidhihi II 
Who were these commentators whom Srikantha corrected .? 
This statement would seem to indicate that several 
commentators had preceded him. Until we have definitely 
fixed his date, the reference to previous commentators 
cannot be correctly explained. Epigraphic records appear 
to throw some light on his date and to this we may now 
turn our attention. 

Srikantha’s Date as determined from Inscriptions. 

Numerous inscriptions mention or refer to persons 
bearing the name of Srikantha and as the references occur 
at different intervals of time, it is of some interest to see 
which of these relates to Srikantha, the author of the 
Bhdshya. First in order of date, perhaps, should have 
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been the Srikantha after whom the Srikantha-Chaturvedi- 
mangalam, a village in the Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly 
district, is named. This place is referred to in as many 
as fifteen lithic records dated from the 30th year of the 
reign of the Chola King Parantaka I to the 3rd year of 
Rajaraja III. It would seem to follow from these inscrip- 
tions that the Srikantha after whom it was named should 
have flourished anterior to the rule of Parantaka I (907- 
948 A.D.). Who he was, it is not possible to determine. 
A person bearing the name of Tiruvaiyan Srikantha, 
Srikantha, the son of Tiruvaiyan, is mentioned in an 
inscription, dated in 965 A.D., found at Gramam in the 
present South Arcot district {M.E.R., No. 74 of 
1905). He figures in it as a Vaidumba feudatory of the 
Rashtrakuta King Krishna III {M.E.R., 1901, page 42). 
Whether he could be identified with the name-father of 
Srikantha-Chaturvedimangalam is difficult to say in the 
present state of our knowledge of the history of Vaidumbas. 
The following is a list of the records in which Srlkantha- 
Chaturvediviangalam is mentioned : — 

(1) 600 of 1908 at Tirupattur, Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly dis- 

trict. Reign of Rajaraja III (18tli year). Grant 
by a native of the place, a brahmdddya of 
Uratturnadu. 

(2) 511 of 1912 dated in 13th year of Vikrama-Chola (1118-35). 

Sale of land in this village, also called Nambi- 
kurichchi. 

(3) 512 of 1912 dated in Vikraina-Chola’s reign. 

Land sale in the same village. 

(4) 97 of 1914 dated 25th year of Rajaraja I. 

Grant of gold to the temple at the place. 

(5) 100 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajendra-Chola I. 

Gifts to the temple at the place by one of the 
members of the village assembly. 

(6) 102 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Land granted for digging a channel from the 
tank at the village for irrigating the lands. 

(7) 105 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Sale of right to a private party to levy a definite 
quantity of paddy on the lands of the village 
for digging a channel. 
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(8) mi of 1914 dated 30th year of Parantaka I, 

Grant of land to the temple. 

(9) 114 of 1914 dated 4th year of Rajakesarivarman, Rajaraja I- 

Grant of gold for lamp, etc., to the temple. 

(10) 117 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman, 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(11) 119 of 1914 dated 18th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. . 

(12) 120 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajendra-Chola (1050-62). 

Remission of taxes to the temple at the place. 

(13) 123 of 1914 dated 3rd' year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Sale of land. 

(14) 133 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

No taxes should be levied on the temple 

belongings. 

(15) 136 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajarajadeva III. (=13th 

February 1219 A.D.) 

Gift of land. Village called also Malari. 

As will be seen, these inscriptions range in their dates 
from the reign of Parantaka I to Rajaraja III. 

A Telugu-Sanskrit record dated in Saka 1193 
(corresponding to 1271 A.D.) cyclic year Prajapati, which 
comes from Tripurantakam in the Markapur taluk, Kurnool 
district, mentions a Brahmana resident of Madhurantaka 
(perhaps the village of that name in the present ChingJeput 
district) who bore the title of Chodamandala-pratistha- 
charya, and a certain Srikantha-siva, probably a Saiva 
ascetic. In another record at the same place, wholly in 
Telugu, dated in Saka 1192, cyclic year Pramoduta, 
corresponding to 1270 A.D., in the reign of the KakalTya 
queen Rudrayyadeva Maharaja (Rudramma), we have 
mention made again of a SrIkantha-siva {M.E.R., No. 246 
of 1905). Another record comes from Tiruvidamarudur 
in the modern Tanjore district, dated in the fourth year 
of the Chola King Vikrama-Chola, who reigned from 
1118-1135 A.D. {M.E.R., No. 301 of 1907). It records a 
gift of land to the image of Kulottunga-Cholisvaramudaiya- 
Mahadeva (named after Kuloltunga-Chola I) set up by 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who has been identified 
(wrongly as will be shown below) with Srikantha, the 
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commentator. {Ins. in Madras^ II, p. 1276, No. 328.) 
Mr. V. Venkayya has identified this Svamidevar Srikantha 
with Srikantha-Sambhu, the father of Somesvaraor Isvara- 
Siva, the of Kulottunga III. {M.E.R. 1908, p. 64.) 
As Srikantha’s son, Somesvara or Isvara-Siva, who wrote 
the Siddhdnta Ratnakara, was the giiru of Kulottunga III 
(1178-1216 A.D.) and consecrated the temple built by 
Kulottunga III at Tribhuvanam, in the Tanjore district, 
it has to be presumed that his father Svamidevar Srikantha- 
siva himself had passed away by then. Vikrama-Chola, 
in whose reign the grant was made, ruled between 
1118-1135 A.D., while Kulottunga-Chola I, in whose name 
the image was set up, ruled between 1070-1120 A.D., 
and preceded him. Somesvara or Isvara-Siva, the son of 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who set up the image, was the 
guru of Kulottunga III, who ruled between 1178-1216 
A.D. Thus nearly a century separated Kulottunga-Chola I 
from Kulottunga-Chola III. Taking it for granted that 
the image was consecrated in the year in which the 
grant was made to it, i.e., in the fourth year of Vikrama- 
Chola’ s" reign, corresponding to 1122 A.D., Svamidevar 
Srikantha should have been living in that year, while 
his son Somesvara or Isvara-Siva belonged to the period 
1178-1216 A.D. 

Svamidevar Srikantha cannot, therefore, be identified 
with the Srikantha of the two Tripurantakam records, 
dated in 1270 and 1271 A.D., though this (Svamidevar) 
Srikantha was evidently a great Saiva teacher. His son 
Somesvara is, indeed, described as well versed in the 
Saiva-Darsana and the eighteen Vidyds and as having ex- 
pounded the greatness of Siva as taught in the Upanishads. 
As' remarked above, Somesvara was also the author of 
Siddhdnia-Raindkara. Somesvara was also known as Isvara- 
Siva, a name which the late Mr. Venkayya was inclined 
to identify with Isana-siva, which was borne by a Saiva 
teacher who wrote the Siddlidntasdra. In the same line 
of teachers there was also a Srikantha. Both Jsana- 
siva and Srikantha are mentioned by the Saiva teacher, 
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Vedajnana, in his Aimarihapuja-paddhaii. This Isana- 
siva has, however, to be distinguished from the person 
of the same name who belonged to the JLmardakamatha and 
wrote a work called Krinakramadybtika (see Hultzsch, 
Report 071 Sansk/di MSS., II, xvii ; also M.E.R. 1908, 
para 64). There is a Srikantha mentioned in a record, 
dated in the 21st year of the Pandya King Maravarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara-Pandya I (1216-35 
A.D.), “ who was pleased to distribute the Chola country 
This records a sale of land to Srikantha-siva, one of 
the Acharyas residing in the Tirugnanasambanda matha at 
Tirupattur (the -place of that name in the present Ramnad 
district) by a local chief. From the point of view of dates, 
the Srikantha of this record — whose date works out to 
1236 A.D. — may be the same as the Srikantha of the 
Tripurantakam records, which belong to 1270 and 1271 
A.D. If the Srikantha of these records is Srikantha, the 
commentator, then he should be assigned to about 1270 
A.D. In this case, he should be held to come long after 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka and not before them. 

There remain three others of the name of Srikantha 
to consider. One of these is Srikantha, the Tantric waiter, 
who belonged to the Kashmir School and composed the 
Rainalmya Pariksha prior to the 10th century. He has to 
be distinguished not only from the Srikantha, who lived 
from about the first quarter to the third quarter of the 
13th century A.D., but also from Svamidevar Srikantha, 
father of Somesvara, the gimi of Kulottunga-Chola III 
above named (see Madras D.C. of Saiiskidt MSS., X, 
5092, pp. 3874-7 ; also Hultzsch, Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
No. II, p. xvi, for Srikantha, the Kashmirian author). 
Another is the Srikantha, identified with the Srikant'ha- 
natha mentioned in the undated records in the Arulala- 
Perumal temple at Conjeevaram as the preceptor of the 
Vedic scholar Sayana, whose “ master ” was Sangama II, 
the son of Kampa and grandson of Sangama I. (M.E.R. 
1893, p. 5, para. 13 ; Inscription No. 50 of 1893 ; E./., Ill, 
118-19.) This Srikanthanatha has been identified with the 
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person oE the same name mentioned as the preceptor o£ 
Sangama II, son oE Kampa I and grandson oE Sangama I, 
in the Bitragunta grant oE Sangama II, dated in Saka 
1278, Durmukhi, corresponding to 1356 A.D. {Ncllore 
Ins. I, C. P. Grant No. 20; A'./., Ill, 21-25.) This grant 
records the giEt oE the village oE Bitragunta to twenty-eight 
Brahmans at the request oE the king’s (Sangama IPs) 
preceptor Srikanthanatha, on the anniversary day oE the 
king’s death. In consequence, the village came to be 
known as Srikanthapura. At the request oE the same guru^ 
Sangama II granted another village, called Sinhesari, 
identified with Sankesari, near Pushpagiri, in the Nellore 
district. The question arises whether the Srikanthanatha 
mentioned in the Arulala-Perumal temple and Bitragunta 
records, both doubtless reEerring to the same person, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva oE the Tripurantakam and 
Tirupatthr records mentioned above. The Bitragunta 
record is dated in 1356 A.D., while the Tripurantakam re- 
cords belong to 1270 and 1271 A.D. and the Tirupattur 
one to 1236 A.D. As the hiatus oE time that separates the 
Bitragunta and Tirupattur records is about 120 years, 
it seems doubtEul iE they can be identified. It is possible 
that the Tripurantakam and Tirupattur records refer 
to Srikantha, the commentator, while the Bitragunta one 
reters to a later successor of his who lived about ’ the 
first half of the 14th century A.D. 

Finally, there is a Srikanthadeva mentioned in an 
undated record on the north wall oE the Ilamisvara temple 
at Taramangalam, Omalur taluk, Salem district. It 
mentions a certain Srikanthadeva, who bore the title of 
Gatidaclmddinani and Vidydsamudra and records a gift of 
land made to his father as gurudakshina by the six Vellalas 
of the place, of whom Nalla Udaiyappar was one. {M.E.B. 
31 of 1900.) It is rather difficult to identify this Srikantha- 
deva, though it is quite possible, judging from his high 
sounding titles and the Vellala disciples he possessed, that 
he might have been the same as the Srikantha-siva men- 
tioned by Aghora Sivacharya in his Mahdisavavidhi, Hq 
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belonged to the Amardakamatha above named. His prede- 
cessors in order were ; — Paramesvara ; Hridaya Sankara ; 
Dhyana Siva; and Srikantha-Siva-Desika, who, it is said, 
was an immigrant from the Gandadesa (modern Bengal). 
This Srikantha, it is added, moved south to offer worship 
to the god at Chidambaram, and became thereafter the guru 
of Vikrama-Chola, son and successor of Kulottunga-Chola I. 
Vikrama-Chola ruled from 1118-1135 A.D. and was a 
devout Saiva, though not intolerant of Vaishnavism. (See 
Mysore Gazetteer^ Ed. 1930, If, ii, 1133-1134.) The fact 
that this Srikantha was from the Gandadesa, which is noted 
by Aghora Sivacharya, enables us to identify him with the 
Srikantha mentioned in the Taramangalam record, who, it 
is mentioned in it, bore the title of Gaudachuddmani. 
Whether this Srikantha, who is alleged by Aghora Siva- 
charya to have been the teacher of Vikrama-Chola, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva, who set up the image 
in the name of Kulottunga-Chola I, in the fourth year of 
the reign of his son Vikrama-Chola, is a moot point. If 
Aghora Sivacharya is correct in his statement, the two 
Srikanthas would have to be identified. If this be so, 
the Taramangalam record would have to be referred to 
about 1135 A.D. 

The above identification of Srikantha, the commentator, 
with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantaka and Tirupattur 
records would fix him up to about the third quarter of 13th 
century A.D., which would allow a sufficiency of time 
for his being honoured as a great authority by Sripati, 
about a century later. If this be so, Sripati, who quotes 
Srikantha, with evident feelings of regard, should have 
come long after him. This brings us again to about the 
middle of the 14th century A.D. (1350-1400 A.D.). The 
date of Bhatta Bhaskara, from whose writings Srikantha 
has undoubtedly borrowed (see Bhaita Bhaskara, Mys. 
Ed., pp. 34, 81, 82 and 138 and Srikanthas Mvndmsa, 
IV. 4. 19 ; I. 3. 12), may be fixed from an epigraph found 
on the base of a mantapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Saumyanathaswami temple at Nandalur in the Pullampet 
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taluk of the present Cuddapah district (see M.E.R. 1908, 
App- B., No. 577 of 1907). It is a Grantha and Tamil 
record recording a gift by Bhujabala VIra-Narayana Ahava- 
malladeva Maharaja and mentions Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya. 
The king mentioned is undoubtedly the Kalachuiya king 
Ahavamalla, who possessed the title of Vira Ndrayana 
or Raya Ndrayana, as a record in the Shimoga district 
mentions it {E.C. VTI, Shikarpur 245), and was also known 
as Kalac/iurya Bhujabala Chakravarti, etc. (see Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896-97). We know he succeed- 
ed his brother Sankamain or about 1181 A.D. and reigned 
up to 1183 A.D. Though this inscription is undated, 
it has to be referred to one of the four years ranging from 
1181-1183 A.D. Accordingly, the Bhaskarabhattdpa- 
dhyaya referred to in it would have to be set down to about 
the same period. The name as given in the inscription 
may be interpreted as “ the teacher Bhaskarabhatta,” 
which in later times came to be “ Bhatta Bhaskara”, 
evidently to distinguish him from many other persons of 
the name of “ Bhaskara ”• If Bhatta Bhaskara is the 
person referred to in this record, as it seems probable, 
then he should be taken to have lived at about 1183 
A.D. and was the recipient of a gift at the hands of the 
Kalachurya king Ahavamalla. This king is referred to in 
another record found at Chintalapatturu, in the Cuddapah 
taluk, in which he is termed a Mahamandalesvara (M.E.R. 

■ 320 of 1905). This record may have to be referred to 
1179 A.D. or even before that year, when he was associ- 
ated with his brother Sankama, a division of the kingdom 
having been effected about that year (Mysore Gazetteer, 
Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896). 

This Bhdskarabhattdpddhydya should not be confused 
with the Bhaskarabhatta, who was the author of a work 
called the Vaikhdnasasutra Vydkhydnant, otherwise known 
as Bhdskara Bhattlyam. In the colophons to his work, 
this writer styles B/idskardchdrya or Bhdskarasurin 

and describes himself as the son of Nrisimhacharya of 
Gautamagotra (Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., IV, i, B. 
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No. 3463 id) at pp. 5173-74). The scribe who copied this 
MS. calls its author Bhaskara Bhattachar 3 'a. Tenali 
G6panar57a in his Vaikhanasa Sutranukramanika refers to 
this work and states that this was written by Bhdskara- 
bhatta (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. No. 
3473 (a), pp. 5185-86). There is hardly any doubt that 
he is not the Bhdskarabhattdpddhydya referred .to in the 
Nandalur epigraph and that the latter has to be identified 
with the famous Bhatta Bhaskara, the commentator on the 
Taiiliriya Aranyaka. Ahavamalla as also the rest of his 
dynasty were, it is true, Jains, but there is nothing to show 
that they were not generally tolerant towards Saivism, 
which, in fact, was revived under the influence of the great 
Basava and his followers in the Kalachurya period {Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II. ii, 898-99). The gift in favour 
of Bhatta Bhaskara, the eminent teacher of the Upanishads, 
by Ahavamalla may be taken to be an act of recognition 
on his part of Bhatta Bhaskara’s known popularity, piety 
and talents as a scholar. Bhatta Bhaskara may be taken to 
be the first philosophical fruit of the Saiva cult of the 12th 
century in which Siva is described as the transcendental 
Brahman. If this be so, then Bhatta Bhaskara should 
be assigned to about 1183 A.D., or the last quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. Accordingly Burnell’s suggestion, 
based on tradition, that he belonged to the latter half 
of the 12th century has to be given up. He may have 
been an Andhra in the sense that he lived in or about 
the modern Cuddapah district, where the grant in his 
favour has been found. As enough time will have to 
be allowed for him to become a well-known autho- 
rity, at least to be adopted without citation as a 
leading authority on the Upanishads by Srikantha, we 
will have a period of about a century between the two, if 
we take the Srikantha of the Tripurantakam and Tirupattur 
records as Srikantha, the author of Brakma Mlmdmsa, 
and the Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya of the Nandalur epigraph 
as Bhatta. Bhaskara, the author of the commentary on. 
Taiitirlya Aranyaka. This identification will also possess 
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the merit of allowing sufficient time for Sripati in his turn 
quoting Srikantha as an eminent authorit)' on the Brahma 
Sutras. 


Srikantha and Meykandar. 

While Srikantha has been identified by some with 
Meykandar (Me 5 'kandadevar), the author of the Tamil 
translation of the famous Sanskrit work, the Sivagnana- 
hddham, his guru has been identified by others with Mrigen- 
dra, the author quoted by Madhava in his Sarvadarsana 
Sa7igralia. (See Cowell and Gough, translation of Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha 116, f.n. 3.) Both these identifications 
seem unsatisfactory. It may be pointed out that while 
Meykanda belonged to Tiruvennanallur, on the south bank 
of the Malattar, about 14 miles south-east of Tirukkoyilur, 
in the South 'Arcot district, Srikantha, according to 
inscriptions, was connected with Madhurantakam in the 
Chingleput district. There is at Tiruvennanallur a shrine 
in honour of Meykanda, not far away fi'om the new 
Chuttram in existence there, while there is a temple in 
honour of Srikantha at Vada-Tirumullaivayil in the 
Chingleput district. On the north wall of the Aruna- 
chalesvara temple at Tiruvennanallur, there is an inscrip- 
tion dated in the i6th year of the Chola King Rajaraja III 
(1216-48 A.D.) corresponding to Saturday, 22nd May 
1232 A.D., which records a gift of land to an image set 
up by Meykandadevar of Tiruvennanallur {M.E.R., No. 
485 of 1902 ; see A./., VIII, 268). This record fixes 
definitely the date of Meykandadevar, who declares him- 
self the disciple of Paranjoti Muni, to about the middle 
of the 13th century. How long before 1232 A.D. did 
Meykandar set up the image for which the grant of land 
was made in that year ? This may be fixed up with the 
aid of a lithic record which comes from Chidambaram. 
Meykandar, it is said, was the son of one Achyuta Kalap- 
palan of Pennagadam, who, it has been suggested, may 
be the Achyuta Kalappalan of Chidambaram, mentioned 
in a work called the Tamil Navalar Saridai as the person 
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who had taken captive the kings of Chera, Chola and 
Pandj^a countries. Whether this is so or not, there seems 
to be some ground for idenlif3dng this Kalappalan with 
the Kalappalarayar who, in the eighth j^ear of the reign 
of the Pand^'a King Jatavarman alias Tribhuvana Chakra- 
vardn Sundara-Pandyadeva — probably Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I, 1251-1264 A.D. — made a grant of land for 
conducting festivals and providing offerings in the temple 
of Makali (at • Chidambaram) which, the record states, 
was founded on the south side of the road by which the 
god was taken in procession for the sea-bath {M.E.R.., 
297 of 1913). The eighth year of Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I vrauld be 1259 A.D. If the grant of Kalappala- 
rayar was accordingly made in that year, Achyuta 
Kalappalan, the father of Meykanda, should be assigned 
to about the middle of the 13th century A.D. He was 
evidently already an important person at the time — he 
is styled Rayar — and may have been old enough to have 
had a fairly aged son. The difference in time between 
1259 A.D., the date of the Chidambaram record of 
Kallappalarayar, and 1232 A.D., the date of the Tiru- 
vennanallur record registering a grant to the image set 
up by Meykanda, is about 27 years. The Tiruvenna- 
nalhir record is thus 27 years earlier in date than the 
Chidambaram one, which would confirm the suggestion 
that at the time of the latter record Meykandar was 
already a well-known personage. Evidently Meykandar 
had, in the lifetime of his father, already become famous 
by his philosophical studies and religious zeal, as we see 
a grant being made for an image set up by him. In 
any case, there can be hardly any question, with these 
two epigraphic records before us, to doubt any longer 
that Meykandar actually lived about 1235 A.D., if not 
indeed a little earlier than that date. As we have seen 
above, we have independent inscriptional records which 
agree in fixing Srikantha, the commentator, to about 
1270-71 A-D. It is possible that Meykanda and Sri- 
kantha were contemporaries, and this contemporaneity 
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ought to suffice to clear up the confusion as to the 
identity of Srikantha’s guru with Meykanda. Men of 
nearly the same age and celebrity, referred to in con- 
temporaneous inscriptional records, in which they are 
spoken of as religious preceptors, cannot have been guru 
and sishya. There are, besides, as pointed by Mr. Surya- 
narayana Saslri, doctrinal differences between these two 
religious teachers which appear too fundamental to enable 
us to identify them. Srikantha’s system, as he points out, 
considers the world as due to the transformation of the 
Lord through His Chitsakti ; it makes no independent 
provision for the creation of the material world ; it does 
not specifically recognize anava mala ; it is extremely doubt- 
ful if it recognizes jlvanmnkti ; and while Meykandar seeks 
to establish his system on reasoning, Srikantha appears to 
fight shy of it and so takes refuge in Sruii, It is hardly 
likely that a system with so many variations from the 
Saiva Siddhanta, could have owed much to the protagonist 
of the Siddhanta (Sivddvaita of Srikantha., 22). As a 
matter of fact, Srikantha’s guric was one Svetacharya, 
a name which priina facie has no relationship with that 
of Meykanda-Deva. (See Srikantha’s Brahma 77 t% 77 tdmsa 
Bhdshya, stanza following the colophon.) The identi- 
fication suggested by the writer in the Jouinial of Oi'ieiital 
Research has been answered at length by a contributor in 
the fignydsa, I. ii, to which further reference may be made 
by the interested reader. 

Sripati anterior to Sivalinga-Bhupati. 

Among the writers quoted by Sripati is Haradatta- 
charya, a famous Saiva sage. His date can be fixed with 
some degree of certainty. As Sripati quotes him and 
speaks of him with reverential awe, it might be presumed 
that he had, by Sripati’s timei receded into the dim past. 
How far he was actually removed from Haradatta may be 
ascertained both from the story of his life as given in the 
Bhavishydttara Piirmia and from the writings of his 
commentator Sivalinga-bhupati. From the Bhavishybttara 
4 F 
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Purdna, which gives the story of Haradatta who is con- 
sidered an incarnation of God Siva, we learn that he 
ascended to Heaven in a vimdna when the Kaliyuga was 
past 4000 years minus 21, i.e.^ 3979 years, which cor- 
responds to 879 A.D. — in the year Vilambi, Pushya 
month, Panchami, first half of the lunar month, Thursday, 
on the banks of 'the Cauvery at Kamsagrama. Though 
in the Sivamkasya, Kaliyuga 3000 is given as a rough 
approximation as the date of Haradatta, the former has 
been accepted by Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri as the more 
correct one." He also identifies this Haradatta as the 

" It has been suggested by Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri that as 
the date given in the Bhavishyottara Ptira7ia is not exacti}' correct 
in as much as, if the details given are reliable, the 6ay should fall 
in the dark half of the month and not the bright half of the month 
mentioned in it, we would have to take the C 5 mlic year alone into 
consideration and identify it with 1119 A.D. in which ^’^ear there 
was a Friday, which was the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Pushya. Though it is usual to stress the cyclic year 
in cases of this nature, still the date given in Bhavishyottara 
Purana correctly works out to Friday, 16th January 879, though 
the Friday falls in the dark half of the month of Pushya. This is 
a detail in which a mistake might have been made. As regards 
the story of the ordeal that Haradatta had to undergo to prove the 
superiority of Siva, it is a familiar embellishment intended to 
glorify his greatness and no more. Moreover, we are still to know 
the exact conditions prevailing in South India at the close of the 
9th century A.D., when the Imperial Cholas under Vijayalaya and 
Aditya I began their sway over Southern India. Finally, there is 
110 reliable evidence tending to confirm that there was religious 
intolerance in or about the reigns of Vikrama-Chola and Kulottunga- 
Chola II, in whose reign Ramanuja appears to have lived, (See 
Mysore Gazetteer, 1930 Edn., II, ii, 1141-1143.) In these circum- 
stances the shifting of the date of death of Haradatta from 879 
A.D. to 1119 A.D,, on the grounds mentioned by Mr. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, cannot prove acceptable. The doctrinal similarities he 
points to as existing between Haradatta and Srikantha, from which 
he draws the inference that either Haradatta came after Srikantha 
or at least was an younger contemporary of his, are capable of being 
as satisfactorily explained by supposing that Srikantha as often 
elaborated the arguments of Haradatta as he barely adopted them 
on other occasions or simply set down the points raised by his 
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author of the Harihara-taraiaviya., and the Chaturvzda- 
tdtparya-san^yaha and with the Haradattachurya who is 
quoted in Madhava’s Sarvadarsaua-sangyaha in the chapter 
dealing with the NakuHsa-Piisupata system (see Report 
on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS.^ No. 2, 13-17). He also sets 
out the story of the birth of one Sudarsana.son of VSsudeva, 
a devout Vaishnava at Kamsapura (now Kanjanur) in the 
Tanjore district and how he became a Saiva through the 
will of Siva and assumed the name of Haradatta and how he 
converted his parents, the king and the people of his native 
town {Ibid., 14-15). This Haradatta has been distinguished 
from two other Haradattas, also eminent authors; (1) 
Haradatta, the commentator on xh^Apastamba Sutra, whom 
Buhler has assigned to some time between 1300 and 1450 
A.D. ; and (2) Haradatta, the author of the Padama^ijari, 
a commentary on the Kdsikdvj-itti of Jayslditya Vamana, 
who wrote the vritti on the Sutras of Panini. The second 
of these was the son of Rudrakumara and younger brother 
of Agnikumara and was evidently a resident of the Telugu 
country [Ibid., 13, 16 and 17). Haradatta, the Saiva 
teacher, who wrote the Harihara-tdrata7nya and the Chatur- 
vdda-tdtparya-sangraha, and who is quoted in the Sarva- 
darsana-sangralta (see Cowell and Gough, Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha, 104) is undoubtedly the Haradattacharya referred 
to by Sripati. Though he is referred to by Sripati, there 
is no mention made by him of Sivalinga-bhupati, the com- 
mentator of Chaturveda-tdtparya-sangraha. This would 
seem to show that Sivalinga-bhupati wrote his commentary 
on Haradatta’s work af ter Sripati' s time. 

In the colophon to his commentary, Sivalinga-bhu- 
pati describes Haradattacharya as Sarmgfiya Sirbinani 

predecessor. It is, however, hardly necessary to elaborate on the 
danger of arguing on the basis of doctrinal similarities, for its 
inherent weakness is frankly admitted by Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri 
when he concedes that “ it goes, however, without saying, that it is 
extremely unsafe to rely on a conjecture based on information, which 
is itself at least partially incorrect ” [Sivadvaiia of Srikantha, 
Chap. I. 40-44 and Appendix II). 
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Paramasiva Yogi (see Madras D,C. of Sanskrit MSS.<, 
X, p. 3854, No. 5077). The commentary is called in 
one colophon as Sruti-sukti-vildsa {ibid.) and in another as 
Girisa SrtUi-sukti-mdld {ibid., p. 3855, where the blank 
space left should be filled in, with the aid of Hultzsch’s 
Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in So7itkerji Jndia^ II, MS. 
No. 28, page 94, by the words ntu?r ^frNjptfr). This 
commentary {Girisa Sruii-sukti-mdla) was composed by 
the Reddi prince Sivalinga-bhupati. From the details given 
of his parentage, there can be little doubt that he belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Reddi dynasty, of which 
Komati-Prola or Pola, son of Vemaya, was the founder. 
Sivalinga-bhupati traces his descent from Komati ; his 
fifth son Malla ; latter’s only son Pina-Komati ; latter’s 
third son Macha ; latter’s first son Komati ; his second, 
son, himself (Sivalinga). (See Hultzsch’s Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India, I, page xii and 91-95.) 
This genealogy agrees with that which has been recon- 
structed with the aid of copper-plate and other records, 
except that in the latter, the collateral branch to which 
Sivalinga-bhupati belonged is not set out (see Nellore In- 
scriptions, III, 1462 ; M.E.R. 1899-1900). This lacuna is 
filled in by the commentary above named. Sivalinga- 
bhupati states that he ruled our Skandapuri, a town to the 
south-east of Sri-saila. (This town is now represented by 
the village of the same name at the foot of Sri-saila, where 
pilgrims halt for the night during the Kartika Jdtra time 
and proceed to mount up the Hill at dawn. The place is 
notoriously deficient in water.) He was a devotee of 
Somesvara, the presiding god of Skandapuri. He was a 
liberal donor of gifts, having exhausted the gifts mentioned 
in Hemadri’s Ddnakhanda, Pie was a great supporter 
of Bharata-mata, i.e., the arts of dancing and' music. His 
guru- Kondayogi belonged to the Gangadhara vamsa, noted 
for its learning. Kondayogi was the grandson of T ripu- 
rantaka and son of guru Srigiri, brother of Bhimesasvami 
and Tripurantaka Desikamuni. Kondaya was the giiru of 
the country around Sri-saila. Through this gurus grace, 
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Sivalingabhupa says, he wrote his fine commentary called 
Girisa-sruti-sukii-viald on the “great work” of Hara- 
daltasuri (/.<?., Haradattacharya). From these details given 
us hy Sivalinga himself, we can fix his date. His father 
Macha was a brother of Srisa Srigiri, for whom we have 
the dates 1397-98 and 1400-1. Another brother of his 
was Riicha- Verna, for whom we have the date 1397-98 
(or 1398-99). For Srisa Sivagiri’s first son, Komati, we 
have the dates 1409, 1415 and 1430-31, while for his 
second son Mallaya or Srigiri Malla, we have 1406-1407 
and 1408-1409. Macha’s son Sivalinga, a cousin of Komati 
and Srigiri Malla, cannot have been far removed from 
them in date. We may, therefore, set him down from 
about 1408-09 A.D. to 1430-31, or about the first quarter of 
the 15th century. (See Ncllore Ill, App. I, Reddi 
Dynasty, 1462-64; M.E.R. 162 of 1899 and 543 of 1909; 
see also V. Venkayya, History of Ncllorc^ 24.) From this 
it would seem to follow that he lived and wrote about 
1430 A.D., from about a quarter to half a century later 
than Sripati. That is, perhaps, the reason why we do not 
find mention of Sivalinga but only of Haradattacharya in 
Sripati’s Bhdshya. Sivalinga quotes — without acknowledg- 
ment — from Srikantha’s Bhnshya^ which accordingly should 
be presumed to have been known to him. Since Sivalinga 
came after Sripati, Sripati is the earliest author now 
known who quotes Srikantha by name — barring, of course, 
the specific reference to Srikantha in the Panskara Bhdshya 
attributed to Umapati Sivacharya, the author of Samkalpa 
Nirdkaranam. It is, however, more than doubtful if this 
Umapati was really the author of the Pimskara Bhdshya. 
(See Suryanarayana Sastri, Sivddvaita of Srikantha, 24, 
f.n. 31 ; 32-33; and Note A to Chapter I.) 

Sripati posterior to Revanarya, Author of 
‘ Siddhanta Sikhamani 

Another authority quoted by Sripati is Revanarya’s 
Siddhanta Sikhamani, a work held in the highest esteem 
by Virasaiva teachers, ancient and modern. This is a 
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Sanskrit work available in print. Its popularitj? is 
betokened by its translation in the l7th century into Tamil 
b}’’ Turaimangalam Sivaprakasaswami, of the Bommaiya- 
palaiyam Peri 3 'a-matham, near Pondicherry. (Ed, S. C. 
Nagichetti and published by Messrs. Gooroo Basava Sc 
Co., at the Kalaratnakarani Press, Madras.) Revanarya 
in his work says that the doctrines enunciated by him were 
first learnt from Rishi Agastya by Renuka, who made 
known to the world the Virasaiva-Samaya (?>., Siddhanta). 
According to him Sivadvaiia-Siddhania — evidently that is 
his philosophical standpoint — sets down the dkara of Siva 
and bestows the dnanda of Shaisthala. In the introductory 
verses he states he bows down to Santa Mallesvara, who is 
the Lord Siva at SrI-saila, whom he describes as Veddgmna- 
Shatsthalarupam. As regards himself, he gives his name 
as Revanarya, son of Revanasiddha and grandson of 
Viranaradhya. He claims to have been descended from 
the kiila of Renuka himself. He thus sets down his 
descent: — Visvanatha, then Sarvesa Desika, then Virana- 
radhya, then Revanasiddha, and finally Revanarya, the 
author of Siddhanta Sikhamani. 

Probable Date of Revanarya. 

One Bhoga Mallesa wrote a commentary on the 
Siddhanta Sikhamani, of which a copy is available in 
the Madras Oriental MSS. Library (see Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 5119), He praises the Siddhanta 
Sikhamani thus: — “It is pre-eminently the best among 
Saiva Sastras and revels in the name of Siddhanta Sikhd- 
mani in this world ; it incorporates the gist of all the (Saiva) 
Sastras ; it is the essence of all Saiva ta7itras ; it brings to 
light Sivabodha and gives a man a firm knowledge in 
Saiva Sastra.” As to the date of this work, there is no clue 
available in it. But as he says he belonged to the family of 
Renukacharya, the great Virasaiva teacher, and was about 
five generations removed from him, the period of time that 
should have elapsed between him and the great teacher,, 
may be set down as approximating about 100 years. Since 
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the original Renukacharya (also called Revanasiddha) is 
said to have been a contemporary of Rajendra-Chola I, the 
great Chola king (1013-1045 A.D.), whose daughter he is 
said to have married, he would have to be set down to circa 
1000 A.D. Whether he married that great king’s daughter 
or not, it might be allowed that tradition assigns Renuka to 
Rajendra-Chola’s period of rule. If so, Revanarya, his 
descendant and author of Siddhanta Sikhdmani, should 
have lived about circa 1200 A.D. But Revanarya, the 
author, is not exactly correct when he suggests that he was 
only five generations removed from Renuka, his ancestor, 
as we have independent evidence that he has omitted some 
steps in his account. As a matter of fact, we know from 
other sources, that Renuka had a son named Rudramuni, 
whose name is not mentioned by Revanarya. Making 
allowance for such omissions, we may take that Revanarya, 
the author, flourished approximately about 1250 A.D. 
This would allow him about 100 to 150 years to become a 
renowned authority to be quoted from by Sripati with 
respect in his Bhdshya. (As to Renukacharya, see 
Narasimhachar’s Karnataka- Kavi-charite, I. 162 ; also 
Revanasiddkesvra Pura^ia, ibid., II. 139.) 

Revanarya (or Revanaradhya), the author of Siddhanta- 
Sikhdmani, wrote four other works, each of which is a 
commentary on the work of his grandfather Sosali-Virana- 
radhya. These are; — (1) Pancharatnavydkhyd (or Tantra- 
sdraprakdsikct), which is a commentary on the Ta^itrasdra- 
pancharatna of Sosali-Viranaradhya ; (2) Tdrakapancha- 
ratnavydkhyd (or Tdrakapradipika), which is a commentary 
on the Tdrakapancharatna by the same author ; (3) Pancha- 
ratna-vydkhyd (or Sivatattvaprakdsika), which is a com- 
mentary on the Sivaratnapancharatna by the same author ; 
(4) Pancharatnavydkhyd {Sriitydrthapradlpika), which is a 
commentary on the Srntipancharaina by the same author. 
This work is also called Srutydrthaprakdsika. In it, 
Revanaradhya mentions both his father’s and grand- 
father’s names, Revanasiddhesvara and Sosali-Virana- 
radhya, which appear in the Siddhanta Sikhamani as 
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Revanasiddha and Viranaradhya, and his own name as 
Revanarya. This establishes the identity of the author 
of tlie above works witli the author of Siddhanta Sikhamani 
beyond all doubt. (MSS. of these works are in the 
Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. See Madras 
D.C. X, Nos. 5087-5090.) 

Sivaprakasaswamigal of Turaimangalam, the Tamil 
translator of this work, is also the author of a Tamil 
rendering of the VeddnlaparichchMa, which forms part of 
the Vivekachijiidmarth a work in Kannada by Nijaguna- 
sivayogi. It explains the differentiations between the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived, the nature of bliss arising 
from understanding the Mahavrtk3'as and the nature of the 
identity of the individual soul with Paramatman as stated 
in the Ufiarannniavisa. Sivaprakfisaswami’s ^vork is known 
as Vedmifac/imidmavi (see Madras D.C. Tamil., Ill, No. 
1604). Sivaprakasaswami is held in the highest respect 
as a Saiva Siddhanta writer. His writings are not only 
inspiring to a degree, but also full of refined feeling. In the 
Abidekamdlai^ a Virasaiva poem, we have his praise 
sung for us in a manner which shows the great hold he 
has on the VIrasaivas of Southern India (see Madras 
D.C. Tamil, I, No. 333). 

Sripati’s Native Country. 

In view of the fact that Sripati is a confirmed Vira- 
saiva teacher, the opinion may be hazarded that he 
belonged to the country which has long been inhabited in 
vast numbers by this community, i.c., the country lying 
approximately between the Krishna and the Godavari 
rivers. It is now clear from the authorities quoted above, 
that he hailed from the country round about what is now 
Bezwada, in the Guntur district, where some who claimed 
to be of his family flourished as religious teachers and 
poets. If this is so, it is not altogether unlikely that he was 
by birth a Telugu-speaking Aradhya Brahmana, belonging 
to the Krishna- Godavari country, where the Aradhya 
Brahmanas are even now strong in numbers and from 
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where they have migrated to parts near and far. Sripati’s 
descendants, from the latest information I have been able 
to collect, live at Kaladhari village, Tanuku taluk, West 
Godavari district. One of these, Bhimalinga Aradhya by 
name, lives at Kaladhari village. Three or four other 
descendants of his found in this village claim to belong to 
the family of “ Vijaj^avatika Sripati ”, which confirms 
the literary tradition above referred to which ascribes 
to him the surname “ Vijayavatika ”. 

Sripati’s Learning and Profundity. 

Sripati was highly learned not only in the Vedas and 
the Vedanta but also in the liihdsas, Purdnas and Agamas. 
As many ancient authorities are quoted by him, short 
descriptive accounts of the works quoted by him are given 
below. It should not, however, be understood that the 
list is in any sense, exhaustive. 

(i) Vedas. 

Apastamba Grihya Sutram . — The rites conducted 
with the^ domestic fire as dealt with by Apastamba in 
the 27th Prasna of his Kalpasutra (Madras D.C. II, 
Nos. 1180 to 1184). 

There are commentaries on it : — 

(1) By Kapardasvamin {ibid.. Nos. 1186 and 1187) 

called Apastamba. Bhdshyani, 

(2) By Sudarsanacharya — called Grihya Tdtparya 

Darsanam {ibid.. No. 1188). 

(3) By Kapardi — called Kapardikdrika (Report II, 

No. 6). Kapardi is referred to by Ramanuja. 

(4) By Haradattacharya — called Apastambapdribkd- 

shasasutravydkhyd. 

The Pdribhdshaprahasaiia is a portion of the 24th 
Prasna of the Apasta^nbakalpasutra. On it, Harada'tta 
wrote his commentary (Madras D.C. II, No. 1075). 

Bbdhdyana Sutra (or Bbdhdyana Dharmasutra ). — 
This is devoted to the religious and social laws of 
Brahmanism as taught by Bodhayana (Madras D.C. II, 
No. 1208). 
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There is a commentary on it called Bbdhayanavydkhya 
by Govindaswami. 

Jaimim Sutra {ox Jainiini Grikya Sutram). — The Brah- 
mins who follow this sutra are not so numerous as the 
followers of the Drah3?ayana and other Grihya Sutras 
belonging to the Sdma Veda. It is divided into two 
prasnas — the first consisting of 25, and the second 9, 
khandas. Copies of this sutra are rare. A copy of it was 
found by Prof. Seshagiri Sastri at Trichinopoly and the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Librarj.' copy is a manuscript copy 
from this MS. (see Madras Report on MSS. I, page 2, 
No. 8; also see Madras D.C. II, No. 1168). 

There is a metrical commentary on this Sutra called 
Jaimhii Kdrikd, written by Bitagnihotrin, a disciple of 
Venkatanatha Dlkshita, a native of Nagarjunagrama (see 
Madras Report on MSS. I, p. 3, No. 9 and Madras D.C. 

II, No. 1169). 

Another commentary is by Srinivasa. This is called 
J aiminivydkhyd (see Madras D.C. II, No. 1170; also 
Report on MSS. II, p. 7). 

Vdjasaneya. — This is apart of the Yajur-Veda, called 
Vdjasaneya Yajar-Veda, a Samhita complete in 40 adhydyas. 

Satarudrlyam. — Rudrasdrasangraha., which investi- 
gates the meaning of the fifth Prasna of the fourth Kanda 
of the Black Yajurveda, has been commented upon by 
Nilakanta, son of Govindasuri, in his Rudrasdra- 
sangraha Vydkhyd, otherwise known as Rudrainlmdmsa. 
This work is, in its turn, based in Saiaradriya as 
acknowledged by the author himself in the beginning of 
his work. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit MSS., 

III, i. A, No. 2070. For Satarudramantrabhdshya, which 
describes itself as Satarudra-tipanishad, see Deccan College 
Collections of MSS., I, p. 384, No. 541.) 

Ricdrddhydya (or Rudrddkydmantra). — This is the 
Namaka part of the Namaka-Chaniakam. The first 
of these is the name given to the 5th Prasna of the 
IV Kanda of the Taittiriya Samhita and the second 
consists of the 20 Panchasats in the beginning of the 7th 
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Prasna of the same Kanda. The two Prapathakas are called 
the Namaka and Chamaka from the repetition of the words 
Manias in the first and Cham in the second and =^1. 

The first is also called Rudraprasna, Satarudrlya, Rudrd- 
dhydya or Rudrdpanishad (see Madras D.C. I, ii, Nos. 
113 to 141). 

Several MSS. of the Rudraprasna — which is the most 
popular name for the Namaka part — give the Nydsas with it. 
It is a highly popular part of the Taittirlya Samhita and 
has had many commentaries on it, in Sanskrit, Telugu 
and Kannada. Among the Sanskrit commentaries are 
those of Say ana (or Vidyatirtha) and Bhattabhaskara, of 
which a free Telugu rendering is known (Madras D.C. 
I, iii No. 123). A Kannada translation of Bhattabhaskara 
by Gurunanja is also known (Madras D.C. I, ii, No. 116). 

Bhattabhi-skara’s commentary is called Jndnayagna 
{ibid., No. 134). 'A Sanskrit abridgment of Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s commentary is also well known {ibid.. No. 
136). While Sayana’s commentary is famous, Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s is highly popular, A commentary {Rudrabka- 
shyam) attributed to Vidyaranya is also known but it has 
been found that it does not agree with Sayana’s commen- 
tary on the portion of the Krishna Yajurveda as found in 
its IV Kanda. Moreover, it does not begin with the 
Mangalasloka found in all the Vedic commentaries of 
Sayana {ibid.. No. 140). As an abridgment of this work 
is found attributed to Vidyatirtha {ibid.. No. 141), it has 
been suggested that this may be the commentary by 
Vidyatirtha, who is said to have been a of Vidyaranya 
{ibid.. No. 140). 

Two commentaries on the 5 th Prasna of the IV Kanda 
of the Taittirxya Samhita of the Yajurveda written from the 
Puranic and the later Vedantic points of view are worthy 
of note. One of these is Namakdrtha Prdkasa Sangraha by 
AbhinavaNrisimhasrama (Madras T.C. Ill, i. A, No. 2163). 
Another is Rudrasdrasangrahavydkhyd : Rudranmndmsa 
by Nilakantha, who interprets the hymns in reference to the 
Kasikastotra and the manifestation of God Siva therein. 
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Rudraydmala . — It is also known as Bhairayaydmala. It 
consists of several parts and embodies a Samvdda between 
Uma and Mahesvara. Amongst its various parts are : — 

(1) Ganapatisahasrandmastotram, which gives the 
significant names of Ganapati, beginning with the letter ; 
its colophon states that it is taken from the Rjidraydmala. 
(See Madras T.C of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, No. 2546.) 

(2) BdldtHpiirasundarikavacham or Bdldkavacham, 
which is a viantra addressed to the Goddess Tripura- 
sundari conceived as a young girl. It is believed to be 
efficacious in securing protection. The colophon to this 
work says that it is taken from the Rzidraydmala. [See 
Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., XIII, No. 6376; also 
Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (A] 

(3) Bdlamdlamanirah . — This mantra is intended to 
propitiate the Goddess Devi conceived as Bala. The 
colophon acknowledges that it is taken from the Rudrayd- 
mala. [See Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, 
No. 2546 id).] 

(4) Bdldstavardjah . — A eulogy on the Goddess Bala, 
who is a manifestation of Sakti, sometimes called also as 
Tryaksharastdtra. The colophon in it acknowledges its 
source to Rudraydmala. (See Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B. 2546 (c) ; see also Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit 
MSS., XIX, Nos. 10792-10805.) 

(5) Bdlatripuras7indar%patalam . — Balatripurasundari 
is only a manifestation of Parvati, to whom this Patala is 
devoted. It is in praise of her greatness. Its colophon 
acknowledges its source to Rudraydmala. [See Madras 
T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (/).] 

(6) Bdlatripurasundaryastdttara Sata^idmastdtram . — 
The 1000 names of Balatripurasundari. In its colophon 
it acknowledges its source to Rudraydmala. (See D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS., XVII, No. 9157.) 

There is also a work of the name of Rudraydmaldttara- 
satakam, with a commentary called Kuladlpikd on it. It is 
a work of six Patalas. (See Madras D.C. XII, Nos. 4365, 
4367, 4434 and 4435 ; and 4435-37.) 
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LagJmsutravriththi . — This is a work I have been unable 
to trace. Whether it is the same as the LagJmvriththih is 
not certain. The latter is a commentary on UchcJiddarki, a 
work on the determination of the two accents, Udddta and 
Prac/iaya, they having to be indicated by the fingers of the 
reciter, each in a peculiar way, when a Svarita accent is 
followed by an Uddata or Prachaya. [See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., II, No. 878; also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2591 (k).] 

(ii) Upanishads. 

Sripati was conversant with the ten principal Upa- 
nishads, Dasopanishad. Among those quoted by him are 
the following which come under the 108 or 98 Upanishads, 
sometimes called the Akshamdlika Upanishads, after 
Aksha, a bead, and mdlika, a rosary, meaning a rosary of 
beads. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 246 and 247.) 

Atharvasira U panishad . — This treats of the attributes 
pertaining to Siva who is taught in it as the Supreme 
Being. (Madras D.C. L iii. Nos. 257 to 263. Compare 
with this Atharvasikhbpanishad, which also treats of the 
superiority of Siva and the sanctity of the syllable Ctm. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 250 to 256.) 

Ndrdyanatapinyupanishad . — This Upanishad explains 
how the eight-syllabled mantra “ Om JVamd Ndrdyandya” 
represents Siva and the ten avatars of Vishnu. It 
enumerates a number of mystic formulae connected with 
this mantra and describes the yantra or magic figure to be 
used in the worship that is conducted with the aid of this 
mantra. Lastly, it describes the high value of the mantra 
and the greatness of God conceived as Narayana. 

Aitareybpanishad . — One of the dasbpanishads and 
forms part of the Aranyaka of the Rig- Veda and consists 
of Adhyayas 4 to 7 of the second Prasna. Some copies 
contain the whole of the second Prasna of the Aranyaka. 
The 2nd and 3rd Prasnas of the Aitareya- Aranyaka are 
known by the general name of Upanishad, sometimes as 
Bahvirchbpanishad or Mahaitareydpanishad, while Adhyayas 
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4 to 7 of the second Prasna are more particularly called the 
Aiiareybpaiiishad. Hence some copies give — as above 
remarked — the whole of the second Prasna as the Aiiareyb- 
panishad ; and it is for this reason obviously that the 
commentary on this Upanishad by Sankaracharya deals 
with the whole of the second Prasna. (See Madras D.C. I, 
iii, Nos. 323-325; Nos. 325 and 331.) It leaches that 
Atman is the cause of the manifested universe, that the 
knowledge of Atman which leads to salvation is the result 
of renunciation, and that the nature of Atman is conscious- 
ness though variously thought of. Sankara has a com- 
mentary on this Upanishad called Aitareydpa7iishad- 
bhdskya?n. It is according to Advaita Vedtinta. There is 
a gloss on it called Aitareyopanishadblidshyasya-tippanam 
by Jnanamrita-Yati. In some MS. copies, this gloss forms 
part of Sayana’s VMdrthaprakdsai dedicated to his brother 
Madhava. The current idea that Sayana took much help 
from others in composing his Vedic commentaries is clearly 
borne out by the inclusion of this gloss in his VMdrlha- 
p 7 'akdsa. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 332.) Another 
commentary on this Upanishad, called Aita7’eybpa7iishad- 
d/idshya 77 i, is by Anandatirtha from the Dvaita standpoint. 

Brihadd7'a7iyakdpa7iishad. — This Upanishad consists 
of 6 Adhyayas from the 3rd to the Sth Adhyaya of the 
Aranyaka of the Siikla-Yajurveda. After treating of 
Avidya in the opening chapter, it gives in the next three, 
a lengthy discourse between Janaka Videha and Yagna- 
valkya regarding the true nature of the Supreme Being 
and of His relation to the universe. The 5th and 6th 
chapters deal with a number of Upasanas or modes of 
meditation and worship as leading to the salvation or 
Moksha, or to the attainment of the higher wisdom, which 
delivers one from the bondage of Karma and reincarnation. 
Among the commentaries on it are the following : — 

(a) Brihadd7'a7iyakdpa7iishad Bhashya. — Commentary 
by Sankaracharya. A gloss on Sankara’s commentary, 
B7'ihaddr(i7tyakdpa7tiskadbhdshya-Tika, is by Anandajnana) 

pupil of Suddhananda. (Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 645.) 
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(6) Another commentary on this Upanishad is by 
Nityanandiisrama, pupil of Purushottamiisrama. This is 
known by the name of Miiakshara (not to be confounded 
with the legal work of the same name). 

(r) There is a metrical commentary on this Upa- 
nishad by Anandatirtha. 

Brihajjabalbpaiiishad . — This Upanishad consists of 8 
Brahmanas and explains the origin of the sacred ashes 
of Saivism known as Bhasma or Vibhuti, its preparation, 
the deities presiding over it, the various ways in which it 
is to be used and the virtue or merit attached to its use, 
illustrating it all with a story. It also gives the legendary 
origin of Rudraksha and describes the merit that would 
accrue to the wearer of a string of Rudraksha beads. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 629-632.) 

This comes under miscellaneous Upanishads. It may 
be added that the Jdoalupanisfiad and Rudraksha Jdbdldpa- 
nishad belong to the Sdma-Veda Upanishads; the 
Jdbdldpa7iishad to the Sukla Yajur-Veda group of Upani- 
shads ; and the Vriddhajdbdlopafiishad to the group of 
Upanishads classed under the head “Miscellaneous”. (See 
Taujoi'e Catalogue, II, Contents ii-iv.) 

ChcImiddgydpanisJmd . — This Upanishad first explains 
the two different results accruing from the practice of 
Karma, according as it is or is not associated with the 
knowledge of certain Vidyas, and then proceeds to set 
out the nature of the highest knowledge to be attained 
and examines the different means of securing it. Sankara 
has a commentary, Chchdnddgyopanisltadbhdshyam, on it 
from the Advaita standpoint. A gloss on it, from the 
Visishtadvaita portion, is by Rangaramanuja. Ananda- 
tirtha has a metrical commentary on it from the Dvaita 
standpoint. 

Hauisdpauishad . — This Upanishad teaches that the 
Supreme Being is to be identified with Hamsa and is to be 
conceived as immanent in the human body. He has to 
be meditated upon and worshipped by the Ha77tsa-i77anira. 
(Madras D,0 I, iii, Nos. 841 to 850.) 
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Mantrbpanishad. — One outside the 108 mentioned in 
Muktikbpanishad. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 710; but see 
No. 285, where the Upanishad is mentioned as occurring 
with the Attnaprabbdhbpainshad.) 

Isavasybpanishad, — This Upanishad teaches the 
omni-penetrativeness and other qualities and characteristics 
of the Supreme Being and the insufficiency of either works 
{Karma) ox knowledge (Guana) alone to lead to bliss. 

Among the commentaries on this Upanishad are the 
following : — 

(a) By Sankara called Isavasybpanishadbhashyam^ a 
gloss on which is Isavasybpauishadbhashya-iippanam by 
Sivananda 3 \ati. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 312.) 

(b) Another by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
(Ibid., No. 316.) 

(c) A third one called Isdvasybpauis/iadbhdshyam by 
Anandatirtha. This is in metrical form and is according 
to the Dvaita School of Vedanta taught by him. 

(d) A fourth one by Vedantadesika, called Isdvdsybpani- 
shad-bhdshyam, according to the Visishtadvaita School. 

Jdbdlbpanishad. — This Upanishad deals with a particu- 
lar kind of ybgic meditation in which the aspirant is asked 
to concentrate his vision on the junction-point of the nose 
and the eyebrows and to repeat the Satarudriya prayer ; it 
further deals with the Sanyasa dsrama or the religious life 
of asceticism and describes the Sanyasin who deserves to 
be called Paramahamsa. 

[In the Kshurikopanishad, which is not referred to by 
Sripati, the practice of Ybga is explained at some length 
and then it is declared that Ybga is capable of cutting like 
a razor the endless cord of Samsara. (Madras D.C. L iii, 
Nos. 418 to 421.)] 

The Jdbdlbpanishad above mentioned should be diffe- 
rentiated from the Jdbdlyupanishad, which explains the 
terms Pasu and Pali as used by the Pasupatas. It teaches 
that the smearing of the Vibhuti is capable of leading to the 
acquisition' of the knowledge which is essential for attaining 
salvation. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 476.) 
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Then, again, the Upanishad called Tarasaro panishad 
agrees in its first khanda with that of Jaddldpaiiis/iad, 
though the two differ from the second khanda. The 
Tdrasdropanishad teaches that the Nurayanastaka mantra 
is a mystic prayer-formula possessing the power of leading 
human souls to salvation, when men use it in the practice 
of ydgic meditation. (Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 478-479.) 

Kaivaiydpanishad.. — This Upanishad teaches that 
salvation is to be attained only by realizing that Siva or 
Nilakantha of innumerable attributes and powers is identical 
with the attributeless Self. ( Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 
395-410.) There is a commentary on it, according to the 
Advaita system, by Sankariinanda, pupil of Anandfisrama. 
It is called Kaivaiydpanishad Dlpika. (Madras D.C. I, iii. 
Nos. 411-413.) 

Kathavallynpanishad. — Mrityu (the God of Death) 
teaches to Nachikelas the fruitlessness of worldly pleasures, 
the greatness of eternal freedom and the immortal and 
blissful nature of Atman. Sankara has a commentary on 
it called Kaihavallynpanishadbhdshya. A gloss on it 
called Kalhavallyupanishadbhdshyasya-iippanani by Siva- 
nanda, who mentions his name in the colophon to his 
gloss. Anandatirtha has a metrical commentary on it. 

Kausiiakynpanishad. — In this Upanishad, the Saguna 
and Nirguna forms of worship and the nature of the 
Supreme Being are described and explained. 

Mandukydpanishad. — This Upanishad describes the 
meaning and the power of Pranava as a means of knowing 
the nature and the reality of the Self. Some copies of 
this Upanishad contain a number of sldkas by Gaudapfida 
in interpretation of it. Some think that these sldkas form 
part of the Upanishad itself. These latter are divided into 
4 prahasanas and expound the Advaita School of the 
Vedanta and are intended to meet certain objections that 
may be raised against that school. (Madras D.C. I, iii. 
No. 694.) 

Sankara’s commentary on it is called Mdndukydpa- 
nishadbhdshyam. A gloss on it by Anandatman is called 
5 
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Mandukybpanhhadbliashyasya-iippanam. Sankarananda’s 
commentary is called Mdndukybpanishad Dlpika. Ananda- 
tirtha’s commentary is called Mandukybpanishadbhashyam. 

Micndakbpanishad. — This Upanishad first premises 
that wisdom acquired by the study of the Vedas and the 
Sastras is lower and that the other wisdom which results 
from the knowledge of the Immortal One is higher, and 
that Karma associated with wisdom leads to the salvation 
of Mdksha. Then it treats of the characteristics of the 
Supreme Being as well as of the nature and the origin of 
the Universe. It enjoins renunciation and asceticism and 
Yogic meditation as the means of attaining the higher 
wisdom and almost discards the Vedic religion of rituals, 

Sankara has a commentary called MundakbpanisJuid- 
bliashya on it. On it is the gloss called Mnndakbpanishad- 
bhas/iyasya-tippanatn . Anandatirtha’s commentary is also 
known as Mnndakbpanishadbhashyam. 

Ndrayanbpanishad. — This Upanishad teaches that the 
Universe proceeds from and returns unto Narayana, that 
he is the universe and that the eight-syllabled Mantra — 
Om jVamb Ndrdyandya — is the means of worshipping Him 
and thus winning salvation. 

Svbidsvaiarbpanishad. — This Upanishad explains the 
characteristics of the Supreme Being and the individual 
soul, and teaches meditation and worship by means of the 
Pranava, the Supreme Person being identified with Rudra 
as the bestower of salvation, 

A commentary on it, called the Svefdsvafarbpanis/iad 
Dlpika, is by Vijnanottama, pupil of Jnanottama, It is 
from the Advaita standpoint, (Madras D.C. I, hi. No, 810.) 

Taittirlybpanishad . — This Upanishad, after describing 
the importance of the Pranava and mentioning certain rules 
of conduct, explains the nature of the Supreme Being and 
of the worship and meditation which lead to the salvation of 
Moksha. 

A commentary on this Upanishad is by Sankaracharya 
called Taittirlybpanishad Bhdskyan?. A gloss on Sankara’s 
commentary is by Achyuta Krishnananda Tirtha, pupil of 
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Svayamprakasa Sarasvati. {Ibid., No. 509.) It is called 
Taiitinybpanishad Vyakhya Navamala. {Ibid) 

An unknown author has another commentary bn it. 
(Madras D.C. II, iii, No. 508.) It is called Taittirlybpa- 
nisJiad Vyakhya. 

Another gloss of this Upanishad is the Taiiliriyopa- 
nishad Dlpika by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 511.) 

Another commentary is by Sa 3 fanacharya and is part 
of his commentary on the Krishna Yajurvedaka. 

Another commentary on this Upanishad is by Ranga- 
ramanuja Muni according to the Visistadvaita system 
of Vedanta. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 513.) 

There is a metrical commentary on this Upanishad by 
Anandatirtha. 


(iii) Puranas and Itihasas. 

Harivamsa. — A supplement to the Mahabharata and 
deals with the story of Krishna and his descendants. 
(Madras D>C. IV, i, Nos. 1968 to 1973.) 

SivagUa. — A work in 16 Adhyayas. Said to be a 
portion of the Padnia Parana. (See Madras T.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS. Ill, i. A, No. 2114; Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii, No. 2546.) Aufrecht, in his Cat. 
Bodl., No. 61, gives the contents of the chapters of this work. 
This work is intended to establish the superiority of Siva, 
as God. In the Madras Oriental MSS. Library there are 
five copies of this work. (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
IV, ii. Nos. 2546, 2547, 2548, 2549 and 2550.) There is a 
commentary on it, called Sivagita-tatparya Prakasika, in 16 
Adhyayas by Paramasivendra Sarasvati, who describes him- 
self as the disciple of Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati. 
There are three copies of this in the Library above named. 

It is stated in the Sivagita that its greatest secrets 
were narrated by Siva to Rama in the forest of Dandaka- 
ranya, the same being again narrated by Skanda to Sanat- 
kumara. In the colophon to this work it is described as 
an Upanishad occurring in the Padma Parana. 
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Siva Puraim. — This is a work in 75 Adhyayas in the 
Purva Bhaga. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, 
No. 2476; D.C. of Sanskrit AfSS., IV, ii, Nos. 2359, 2360, 
2361, 2362, 2363 and 2364.) It is a Purana treating of the • 
greatness of Siva and the manner of His worship. It also 
gives many details about Saivism. A list of contents of 
this Purana is given by Aufrecht in the Cat. Bodi.,' No. 113. 

Vdyaviya Sam/iita. — It is a part of the Siva Ptirdna. 
which consists of many different parts — Dharmasa7nkita, 
Vdyaviya Sanihita, etc. It is described in 2 parts of 30 
Adhyayas in the India Office Library Cat., I, p. 1314; 
also see Madras D.C. IV, ii, No. 2364. 

A Vdyaviya Pnrdna is also known. (See Madras 
D.C. I, ii. No. 140, at p. 184.) It is cited by Sayana in 
the commentary (attributed to him) on the Rudraprasna. 
{Ibid., No. 140, p. 182.) 

Bra/undndapurdnain. — This Pnrdna contains; — 

1. Arthapanchakavivarana, which in 30 Adhyayas 
treats of the five essentials of religion — svasvariipa, para- 
sva7’Upa, npdyasvarupa, pulasvarupa and virbdhisvarupa. 

2. Kshth'amdJidhnyaklianda (1 to 12 Adhyayas) — 

{a) Srirangamahatmya ; {b) Venkatagirimahiitmya, etc. 

3. Adhydtma Rdmdyanam. — Treats of the story of 
Rama as an incarnation of God in 7 Kandas. There is 
a commentary on this work by Ramavarman, king of 
Sringiberapura, son of Himmativarman and pupil and 
patron of Nagesabhatta. The commentary is called 
Adhydhna^'dmdyanasetu (Madras D.C. IV, i. No. 2159). 
This part of the Purana is highly popular with religiously 
inclined people in Southern India. 

Many MSS. of this work are known (Madras D.C. 
IV, i, Nos. 2145 to 2149). 

Vislniudhar}7ibtta7'am. — A portion of the Gdrudapurdna, 
intended to establish the supremacy of Vishnu above all 
other gods and to teach how Vaishnava worship is to be 
conducted. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 2111 — 2118.) 

Pardsaraptcrdna. — A work complete in 18 Adhyayas, 
said to contain 1008 stanzas. An upapurd7ia attributed 
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to Parasara. A list of its contents will be found in the 
hidia Office Library Cat.., page 1230. (Madras D.C. IV, 
ii, No. 2348.) 

Linga Puraiia- — A Mahapurana of 159 Adhyayas 
treating mainly of the Linga and the various forms of Siva. 
It also gives a few genealogical events from Priyamvrata 
to Krishna. It also narrates the stories of the destruction 
of Tripura and other demons by Siva, besides instruction 
for the performance of the different ceremonies in honour 
of Siva. Aufrecht gives a list of contents of this work in 
the Bodleian Library Catalogue, No. 101. There are three 
MSS. of this work in the Madras Oriental Library. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. Nos- 2257 to 2259.) This 
Purana is said to be narrated to Narada and the Rishis in 
the Naimisha forest by Suta, who heard it from Vyasa. 

Kamigamah. — This voluminous work of over 136 
Patalas deals with the worship of Siva and the performance 
of the various religious festivals in Saiva temples. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, page 4227, Nos, 5431 
to 5432.) Though it is described as a Mahatniya, it also 
deals with the construction of temples, making of images, 
etc. It has a bearing on sculpture which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Skandapurdna. — This Purana is the storehouse of all 
the stories connected with Siva and his greatness. It 
contains many sections, each a separate work in itself : — 

Nagarakhanda; Umasamhita; Bhimakhanda; Sankara- 
samhita; Setumahatmyam ; Isanasamhita ; Brahmottara- 
khanda ; Kalikakhanda ; Kasikhanda ; Jambudvipod- 
bhava; Dharrnakhanda; Sutasamhita; Saurasamhita ; etc. 
Each of these is again sub-divided into a number of 
parts, with further sub-divisions among each of them. 
Thus, the Nagarakhanda has 13 Adhyayas and deals 
mainly with the artisan descendants of Visvakarman, vis., 
goldsmiths, carpenters, etc. This is described in detail 
in the India Office Library Catalogue, page 1347. The 
Hdtakesvaramdhdtmya is included in it. (See India Office 
Library Catalogue, page 1348; also Madras D.C. of\ 
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Sanskrit MSS. IV, No. 2302.) The Uinasamhiia. treats ot 
the story of the Ramayana. The Bhimakhanda deals with 
the object of pilgrimages and the many benefits to be 
derived from them. (See India Office Lih'ary Catalogue., 
page 1357; Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i, Nos. 
2310-2311.) The Sankarasanihita treats of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsa, Sivabhaktadhyanapuja and Laukikacharya. 
(See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i, Nos. 2287 and 
2313.) A Khan da of Sankarasanihita is Sivarabasyakhanda, 
which, in its turn, has included in it the Upadesakanda in 
85 Adhyayas treating of Kailasa and its Lord (ibid., No. 
2314); the Sambhavakanda, the Asurakanda, the Vira- 
mahendrakanda, the Yuddhakanda, the Devakanda and 
the Dakshakanda (ibid., Nos. 2314 to 2318); also the 
Mokshakanda, which sets out the incarnations of Vishnu 
and treats of rules of conduct and of the means of salva- 
tion. (Ibid., No. 2312.) 

The Sanatkumarasainhita w'hich includes the Siva- 
tattvasudhanidhi, Jivanmuktaprakarana, Videhamuktapra- 
karana, and the Mahavakyaprakarana. (See ibid.. No. 
2287.) The Srisailakhanda is also a part of it. It treats 
of the sacredness of Srisaila and the places connected with 
it. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 2319-2320.) The Tnnga- 
bhadrakhanda forms part of this Samhita. It treats of 
the greatness and holiness of the Tungabhadra and of 
the holy places and tanks near it. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, No. 2298.) 

The SUumahatinya treats of the sacredness and great- 
ness of Setu. (Ibid., No. 2287.) 

The 1 sanasanihita treats of Sivaratripradurbhava-tad- 
vratapujavidhana, Sukumaraganesvarapradana and Siva- 
ratrimahatmya. (Ibid., No. 2288.) 

The Brahnibttarakhanda treats of the greatness of 
Siva and of the value of devotion to him. (Ibid., Nos. 
2303, 2309 ; also Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue^ Nos. 127 
and 128.) 

The Kalikdkhanda treats of the greatness of Siva, and 
of the wearing of the Rudraksha beads and sacred ashes. 
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It criticizes the practice of branding the body with the 
marks of conch and wheel, the emblems of Vishnu, 
and the wearing of the Urdhvapundra. It also narrates 
various stories to prove the superiority of Siva to Vishnu. 
(Madras D.C of SCimkr'it MSS., IV, i, 2290.) 

The Kv.nkhauda, which is in 100 sections, treats 
fully of the greatness and sanctity of Kasi and the places 
connected with it. (See Aufrccht, Bod. Cat., No. 120 ; 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, No. 2291.) A 
commentary called Padydjana has been written on it. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS, IV, i. Nos. 2294-2296.) 

J ambudinpbdhhava has included in it the following: — 
Sahyamalakagramamahritmya ; Kcralakhandavarnana ; 
Dakshinakanda ; Kcraladvipavarnana; Nilanadivarnana ; 
Hcmadrikhanda ; Muklapurivarnana; Hcmesvarimaha- 
tmya ; Bhavishyadvamsavalivarnana ; Madhyaranyamriha- 
tmya ; Vatesvarakshctramrihatmya ; Srlmukhakshetra- 
mahatmya; Bhavishyatkathanuvarnana. {Ibid., No. 2297.) 

In the Dharmakhanda, the story of the early life of 
Valmiki is given and occasion is taken to inculcate certain 
moral and religious dharmas based on it. The greatness 
of Ramayana is also set out in it at some length. (See 
ibid.. No. 2299.) 

The Sutasamliita is in four Khandas and is separate- 
ly dealt with below. The same remark applies to the 
Saurasamhita. 

Sutasamliita. — This is a work in four Khandas, namely, 
Sivamahatmyakhanda, Jnanayogakhanda, Muktikhanda and 
Yagnavaibhavakhanda, in the last of which the Upari Bhaga 
containing Brahmagita and the Sutagita occur. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. Nos. 2321, 2322, 2323, 
2324, 2325, 2326 and 2327.) 

A detailed description of this work will be found in 
the India Office Library Catalogue, pages 1377-1380. 
Briefly put, it is a collection of Saiva doctrines and legend- 
ary illustrations, especially according to the Yoga practices 
collected from and forming part of the Skanda Purana. 
Later treatises on Saiva ritualism and philosophy are 
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avowedly based on what is contained in the Suiasamhita 
(sec, for example) Kriyakrambdydidnika^ which deals with 
the rites to be performed in Siva temples and Sivakalpa- 
dritmah, which treats of Saiva philosophy, both of which 
quote the Suiasamhita^ see Madras T.C. IV, i, B, pp. 4919 
and 4988, Nos. 3304 and 3348). There is a well-known 
commentary on this work which is called Suiasamhita.- 
vydkhyd, otherwise known as Tdiparya Dipika. This 
commentary is, according to the work itself, by Madhava- 
charya, w^ho is spoken of in it as the pupil of Kasivilasa 
Kriyasakti. (See Madras D.C. of Sdiiskrii iVISS., IV, i. 
Nos. 2328-2331.) This w'ork has been published in the 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series. 

Madhava mentioned as the author of this Vydkhya 
has undoubtedly to be identified with Chaunda Madhava, 
the general and minister of Bukka I, the Vijayanagar 
king, who is mentioned in a lilhic inscription, dated in 
1368 A.D. {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 281). According to 
this record, this Madhava called, for the sake of differ- 
entiating him from others of the same name, Chaunda 
Madhava, was known for his ascetic virtues and belonged 
to the Angirasa-gotra. He has to be distinguished from 
Madhava, surnamed Vidya.ran 3 'a, of the Sringeri Matha, 
who was a contemporary of his and who belonged to 
the Bharadvaja-gotra. Chaunda Madhava was a Saiva, 
whereas Madhava, the son of Mayana and brother of 
Sayana, w'as an Advailin of Sankara’s School. Of 
Chaunda Madhava, the inscription above quoted states 
that he was an astonishing expert in policy, as great as 
Brihaspati in wisdom and a learned man engaged in com- 
posing poetry which gave great pleasure to the minds of all. 
Through the grace of his teacher Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, 
he attained, w'e are told, great celebrity as a Saiva. He is 
also described as the conqueror of many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean. This statement 
is confirmed by the Goa plates and other records and is 
therefore no ■ empty boast. Kriyasakti is described in 
this inscription as “ the manifest incarnation of Siva”. 
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It was at his instance, we are told, that Madhava, his 
disciple, made the grant of the three villages, mentioned in 
it to Kashmir Brahmans, who were “ travellers to the 
farthest points of the Charayanlya-atichayanaiuiiaya., daily 
observers of all the rites appointed in the pure Sivdnniaya, 
ever devoted to the worship of the Ashtamurti ” {i.c., the 
Vidycsvaras, who were the objects of adoration in his vow). 
A few points worthy of note in connection with this grant 
are: — (1) that the three villages gifted were re-grouped into 
one and called Vidyesvarapura and made over with the con- 
sent of King Bukka-Raya I ; (2) the gift was made in order to 
fulfil the great Saiva vow, which Madhava had commenced 
with special rites a year before as directed in the Siva- 
dmndya ; (3) the gift was made by Madhava after obtaining 
due permission for so doing, from his sovereign by petition, 
saying, “From the funds of my own property, I will carry 
out your order ; give me leave”; (4) that after obtaining 
Bukka’s permission for the gift, Madhava purchased the 
three villages situated in his own Mandala the province 
over which he himself governed as Viceroy) — “purchasing,” 
we are told, at the price of the day, with the knowledge 
of the authoritiesjof the Mandala^ which speaks eloquently to 
his high character, he not taking any advantage of his position 
as Viceroy in a transaction so personal to himself; (5) the 
gift was made in the month of Kartika, the day being 
Monday, both being sacred to Siva ; and (6) the grant was 
undertaken on the advice of the Sivaguru Kasivilasa Krlya- 
sakti. “ In order to have an oversight of that kingdom 
[i.c., the Araga province of Vijayanagar, which extended 
as far as the shores of the Western Ocean with which 
Madhava was entrusted by Bukka), without trouble, before 
making the gift, Madhava”, we are told, “worshipped in 
the manner of the Sivdtnndya, the god of gods embodied in 
his own favourite Linga, Tryambakanatha, by means of 
daily special ceremonies, and by a number of rites and 
practices.” (See E.C. Shimoga VII, Shikarpur 281.) 
There can be scarcely any doubt that Chaunda Madhava, 
the author of the Tdtparya-Dipikay was as great as a 
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warrior and administrator as a poet and philosopher. Nor 
is there any room for suspicion that the Madhava of 
Shikarpur 281 is the same as the Madhava described as 
the author of the Tdiparya-Dipika. While the Sutasamhiia 
is mentioned by SrTpatii he does not mention Chaunda 
Madhava’s commentary on it. 'Fhis may be taken as 
evidence of the fact that he was a contemporary of this 
hladhava, both having probably lived, as above indicated, 
about the third quarter of the 14th century. (We know 
from the inscription quoted above that Chaunda Madhava 
lived about 1368 A.D. and that Sripati’s grandson men- 
tioned in the Srisailam record had probably just died in 
1405 A.D., for the gift of the beam therein referred to was 
made for his merit.”") 

Sankarasamhita. — A part of Skdnda Purdna of which 
a part (Adhyayas 180 to 183) treating of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsana, Sivabhaktadhyanapuja and Laukikachara is 
available in the Madras Oriental MSS. Librar3\ {D.C. of 
Sd7iskrit MSS.t IV, No. 2313.) 

Saurasainhiia. — A portion of the Skd^ida Purdna^ 
treating mainly of Siva as the Supreme Being, his nature 

" In his Sutasamhiia Vyakhya, otherwise known as Tdtparya- 
Dipika, Madhava styles himself paramabhakta of Kaslvilasa Kriya- 
sakti, and Sri mat tryambaka padabja seva parayaucna (one who is 
devoted to doing service at the lotus feet of the sacred Tryambaka). 
The inscription referred to in the text describes not only as the 
disciple of Kaslvilasa Kriyasakti but also as deeply devoted to 
Tryambakanatha i.e., Siva. In the beginning of his Vyakhya, 
Madhava describes himself as the worshipper of Kaslvilasakhya 
Kriyasaktisa, i.c., Kaslvilasa Kriyasakti who was the manifestation 
of Siva himself ; and further as Srimaltryambaka pdddbja Scvd- 
nishnata Tcjasa Vedasdstra pratishtdtra Srtman Mddhava Mautrina. 
(See Madras D.C. Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. p. 1588, No. 2323.) In 
the colophon to the first Adhyaya, he also speaks of himself 
as U pauishanmar ga pravartakcua Sri Mddhavdcharya, etc. {ibid.) 
In this MS. there is an interpolation which states that there is a 
Sutasamhiia Vydkhyd called Advaita-Dipikd by Vidyaranya {Ibid., 
pp. 1589-1590). There is an evident mixing up of Madhava, the 
Saiva, and Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya. (See for further infor- 
mation, Mysore Gazetteer, (1930 Edition), II, iii, 1431-1446). 
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and attributes. It is of 16 Adh 3 ’riyas described at length in 
the India Office Library Catalogue (p. 1382). (See Madras 
D,C of Sanskrit MSS, IV, i, Nos. 2332 and 2333.) 

Sivadharmah. — This is a work descriptive of the 
details connected with the worship of Siva. (See Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5507 and 5508; see also 
Vol. IV, No. 2325, for description of a MS. of this work 
under Shtasamkita.) 

VatUla. — This is evidently a shortened form for Vatula- 
tantrain, a Saivagama work which is made up of the 
following ten Patalas : — 

1 . ^ 'IHH Tatva bheda patala 

2. ^ Varna bheda patala 

3. Chakra bheda patala 

4. ^ ^ Varga bheda patala 

5. ^ '13^ Tantra bheda patala 

6. uwf <13^ Pranava bheda patala 

7. *1^ Brahma-bheda patala 

. 8. '13^5 Anga bheda patala 

9. < 13 ?? Mantra jfita patala 

10. ^ '133 Mantra klla patala 

(See Madras D.C. of MSS., XI, Nos. 5477 to 5480.) 
There is a Kannada Tika (commentary) on this work. 
(See ibid.. No. 5480.) 

The AnubJiavasutram, a work of eight Adhikaranas, 
is a part of this exhaustive Agama treatise. This part is 
devoted to the topic of the realization of Siva as the 
Supreme Being in self-realization. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, 5074.) A part of it is Sarablia Saluva 
Mantrakalpa, which treats of the repetition of the mantra 
addressed to Sarabha Saluva Pakshiraja. (Madras D.C., 
of Sanskrit MSS., XV, Nos. 8096-8098.) A rendering 
in Tamil of the 7th Patala of this work by Arumugaswami^ 
a Brahman writer of Tirukkoiliir, is known. (Madras 
D.C. of Tamil MSS., Ill, No. 1418.) 

Vtrdjramaka. — This is a work in two parts, Purva- 
bhdga and U ttarabhdga. (See Madras D.C. of MSS., 
X, No. 5118.) This work should be distinguished from 
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V%rasaivagamah^ a treatise on the religion of Virasaivas, in 
12 Patalas. (See ibid.^ Nos. 5497-5501.) The V1raga7naJh 
however, is usually found in MSS. with Vlrasaivdgamah- 
(See ibid.., Nos. 5499 and 5500 under description of those 
MSS.) There are at least four incomplete copies of the 
Viragatnah in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, no 
complete work having been so far found. (See ibid., Nos. 
5502-5505.) According to one copy — the longest available 
(No. 5504) — it should be taken to be a fairly long treatise, 
extending as it does to 40 Patalas. The Uitarabhdga, known 
also as Nirdlamba Yoga, is the part generally available. 

Ydgiiavalkya SuU'a . — To be distinguished from 
Ydgnavalkya Smrithi, the well-known treatise on Hindu 
law. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. V, No. 2702 ; 
also T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2676.) 

Sdnkhya Sdsh'a . — This is a reference to the Sankhya 
system in general and not to any particular work bearing 
on it. It should be distinguished from the Sdnkhya 
Chandi'ikd, a .short treatise on the Sankhya system of 
philosophy by Narayana Pandita. (Wilson, Dcscidptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Collectmi of MSS., page 176, 
No. 1.') 

Sdndilya Smrithi . — A work of five chapters of the 
Achara portion of the code of which the sage Sandilya 
is the reputed author. (See Wilson, Desc^'iptive Cata- 
logue of Mackenzie Collection of MSS., page 164, No. 6.) 

Mahimnaha . — This is short for Mahlmnastavaha. It is a 
hymn of praise and prayer addressed to Siva. There 
are many MS. copies of this work in the Madras Ori- 
ental MSS. Library.' (See Madras D.C. of Sdnsk^dt MSS., 
XIX, Nos. 11103-11124; IV, i. No. 2153.) Another 
incomplete copy is also to be seen there. (Madras T.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, B, No. 399.) Another copy of 
this work, complete with commentary, is also in the same 
Library. (Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, 
No. 2015.) . Some commentators attribute this work to 
Pushpadanta, whose name is actually - mentioned in the 
colophons appearing in certain MS. copies of it. (Madras 
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D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11106, 11112; 
also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, No. 
2015.) Others, however, hold that it was composed 
by Kumiirilla Bhattacharya. Thus Ahobala states in 
his commentary that Pushpadanta, a Gandharva, composed 
this hymn to glorify Siva, when he appeared before him 
in response to severe penance. In another commentary 
it is said that Pushpadanta composed this hymn in 
expiation of the sin of disregarding the remains of the 
offerings made to Siva. Desayamatya, another com- 
mentator, attributes it to Kumarilla Bhalta, whom he 
describes as an incarnation of Subrahmanya, son of Siva. 
It should be added that some MSS. contain colophons 
actually mentioning Bhattapadacharya (/>., Kumarilla 
Bhatta) as its author see D.C. of Sanskrit 

MSS., XIX, No. 11109). Desayfimatya speaks of himself 
as 'the son of Annayamatya of Kaundinya-gutra and a 
disciple of Chandramauli, a descendant of Prolanaradhya 
and of Lolla-Lakshmidhara, and that he was a minister 
along with Niidindlagopa and Sfiluva Thimma. (Madras 
D. C.of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11120.) Ahobala’s 
commentary is known as Kalpalata and is a full one. 
Ahobala describes himself as the son of Narasimhabhatta 
of the Bhfiskara family and Ramamba. (See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11119.) The popularity of this 
work can be easily imagined when it is stated that there 
are other shorter commentaries on it, some of them re- 
stricted to the first 33 stanzas only and some others furnish- 
ing summaries of the older commentaries on it. (See 
Madras Z?. C. o/" Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11123 and 
11124; also No. 11122.) The work is sometimes — though 
less commonly — known as Mahinwastbtra. (See Madras 
T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, No. 2015, colophon.) 
Pushpadanta is quoted by Rajasekhara, the poet, who 
belongs to circa 900 A.D. Dr. Keith notes the fact that 
it is known to the Nyayavtanjari of Jayanla Bhatta and 
so cannot be later than the 9th century. {History of 
Sanskrit Literature, 220-221.) 
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Agnh'a/iasya. — Ramanuja in his Sri Bhashya refers to 
this work thus (III, 3-19): — (1) “In the book of the 
Vdjasaneyaka^ called Agnirahasya, we meet with a medi- 
tation on Brahman called Sdndilyavidyd, and there is also a 
Smdilyavidya in the BrUiaddranyaka" etc. (Thibaut, 641). 
(2) Another reference to this work in the Sri Bhashya 
occurs at III. 3-44 (Thibaut, 668); “In the Vdjasaneyaha, 
in the Agnirahasya. chapter, there are references to certain 
altars built of mind, ‘ built of mind, built of speech, etc. ’ ” 

(iv) Other Authors Quoted by Sripati. 

Among other authors mentioned by Sripati in the 
body of his work may be mentioned the following: — (1) 
Manchana Pandita, author of a commentary on Gnhddhi- 
karaiia ; (2) Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, who wrote the 
Kaivalya Prakdsa\ (3) Durvasa, author of Kdrakavritiilak- 
shana] (4) Paramananda Aradhya ; and (5) Jaimini, author 
of Vedapddastavah. Whether the Manchana Pandita men- 
tioned by Sripati can be identified with Manchana, the 
author of a work named Asvaldyanasutrapraydgapradipika, 
is open to doubt. (See Hultzsch, Reports on Sdnskrit 
MSS. in S. India, I, page 15, No. 175.) He was also known 
as Manchanarya. {Idid., Ill, No. 1616, p. 5.) He cannot 
be the Manchana referred to by Sripati as he is not an 
author. Another Manchana, son of Ramaraja Preggada, 
minister of King Verna, and grandfather of Manchiraja, 
who performed the consecration of two lingas, brought 
from Srisaila, at the Mandukesvara temple, at Manikes- 
varam, in the present Guntur district, and made other 
gifts to the latter temple, is mentioned in a record dated 
in Saka 1275 or 1353 A.D. {Nellore Inscriptions hi, 78, 
pp. 1037-45.) Whether this Manchana is identical with 
the Manchapdrya mentioned as his younger brother by 
Chaundappacharya, who wrote a commentary on the 
Srania Sutra of Apastamba, which is a work on Vedic 
sacrifices, is also open to question. This work is called 
Praybgaratnamdla and in its colophon Chaundapa describes 
himself as the son of Chinnarya and elder brother of 
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Adityadeva and Manchaparya and minister of King 
Bhupati, son of Bukka II and Tippiimba and grandson of 
Marihara II of Vijayanagar. He states in the introductory 
verses that he wrote the commentary at the command 
of King Bhupati and that Vidyaranya, having been request- 
ed by Pandits like Chaundaparya to comment on \h&Sm 2 tia 
Sulras, explained its Hautra and Audgatra portions. 
(Madras, T.C. of Sd7iskrif MSS.., I, i, C, No. 795.) As we 
know that Prince VIra-Bhupati ruled from 1409-1421 A.D., 
both Chaundapa and Manchaparya have to be set down 
to about the 1st quarter of the 15th century. This date 
would seem to suggest that the identification of Manchana, 
the author of Asvaldymiasuii-a pyaydga, and Manchaparya, 
younger brother of Chaundapa, is open to objection. There 
was a Telugu poet named Manc/iana, who was the author 
of the Telugu work Kcyw-abdlnichayitram, which is 
based on Rajasekhara’s Viddhasdlabhanjika. As the 
work is dedicated by Manchana to Nanduri Gundamantri, 
a minister of King Prithvisa, described as the son of 
Rajendrachola, he will have to be assigned to about the 
middle of the 12th century A.D. (See Madras T.C. of 
Telugu MSS., Part 3, No. 45(^), at page 130.) There is 
nothing to show that this Manchana, though evidently a 
Sanskrit scholar, ever wrote any work in that language. 

Sivaradhya, author of Sivaiuduasapuja, a work on the 
mental worshipof Siva ( Madras of Sdnskidt MSS., XI, 
No. 5524), is probably the Paramasivariidhya Bhattacharya, 
who is referred to by Sripati as the author of Kaivalya- 
pyakdsa and Sivagumachaudrbdaya. Two other authors 
mentioned by Sripati are Durvasa, author of Kdyaka- 
vyittilakshana, and Paramiinanda Aradhya, the latter of 
whom is evidently different from Paramasivaradhya. Of 
these, Durvasa, who is styted by Sripati Bhagavadpddd- 
chdrya, appears as a Rishi of the Sama-Veda in the Jaimini- 
gyihyasutra. (Seshagiri Sastri, Mad^'as Rcpoyi on Sdnskyii 
MSS., I, 3.) A work known as Durvdsasainhita is known 
(Madras Z?.C of Sd^iskyit MSS., VIII, see under No. 10005). 
To Rishi Durvasa is attributed Triptirastmdaylsibtram 
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(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 10758). Dnrva- 
sa’s work Kdrakavriftilakshana must be presumed to be a 
treatise on the meaning and force of declensional cases, 
like that of Rudrabhattacharya’s Kdrakavdddriha (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., VIII, No. 3927) and Bhavananda 
Vagisa’s Kdrakavivechana^ which is part of a larger work 
of his, called Sabdakhandasdramanjari. Kdrakavivechmici 
contains a clear exposition of the various relations in a 
sentence that are given expression to by various declen- 
sional cases (see Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., VIII, 
No. 4309). Jayaramapanchanana was the author of Kdraka- 
vdddrtha [Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., I, A. R. No. 
1 l4{c)],Pdddrt/iamdia {D.C. No. 4267) and Samdsavdddrtha, 
a discussion in the nature of compounds (Madras D.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., XXVI, No. 14842, p. 9881). 

We finally come to Jaimini, the author of Pedapdda- 
slavah, which is the shortened name of a work more 
familiarly known as Sivavcdapadastavaha. This is a hymn 
in praise of Siva, the last quarter of each stanza in it 
ending with a Vedic passage. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Jaimini and the work is declared to be part of the 
Brahmdndapitrdna. MSS. of this work, however, differ 
in the contents of their colophon. Thus while the colo- 
phon in one copy mentions it as taken from Vyiisa’s 
Brahmdndapnrdim and states that Jaimini was its author 
[Madras Tri. Cat., I, i. B. R. No. 438(£')], another copy 
has a colophon which states that it is from the Bhavish- 
ybttarakhanda and it adds that it bears the alternative 
name of Pundarikapiirapati-Jaiminisamvdda. (Madras 
D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., XIX,' 2, R. No. 11204, at p. 7560.) 
This description of the work is, however, confirmed in the 
preliminary part of the MS. copy of this work first quoted 
above, where it is stated that when Suta — the narrator of 
the Puranas — was asked by Saunaka and others as to what 
Jaimini did when he reached Pundarikapura, he said that 
when the reverend Jaimini reached that town he with folded 
hands sang this hymn of Vedapddastava. A third MS. of 
the work has a brief colophon which merely states that it 
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is the work of Jaimini. {Ibid., R. No. 11207 at p. 7561.) 
There is a commentar}' c.d}\Q.diSivcilattvadlpikaon.^\?, work, 
by Suryanarayanasurin, son of Tirumalabhatta of the 
Pattangi family. He belonged to the Mitrayavagotra and 
dedicates the work to Siva worshipped on the Srisaila. 
{Ibid., R. No. 11208 at p. 7561.) The commentator 
was evidently a native of Chidambaram, whose God he 
praises. He also notes the fact that the stotra is taken 
from Brahmdndapuraiia. 

Another work mentioned by Sripati is Sivddvaiia- 
pyakdsika (I. i, 2-2, page 34, line 24). An incomplete MS. 
copy of this work is in the Madras Oriental MSS. 
Library with a Kannada Commentary on it (Madras D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS., X, No. 5114, page 3913). This work 
treats of Saiva-Vedanta religion and philosophy. Among 
the subjects treated in it are : — 

(1) Samaprapmicha iiivritlithi kramaha; 

(2) Vibkuti rudrdkska dkdraiia pancJidkskardchchdrana 

visvdsa lingddi siliala nisc/iaya k 7 ~amaha ; 

(3) I tara devoid sakii nij dsddi sthala nischaya kramaha ; 

(4) Bhdvi sanga nirdsddi ishla lingdrpana kramaha : 

(5) Bhakiddi sara^idntasthala kratmha ; and 

(6) Gndna sunya krainaha. 

In this work the idea is suggested that Siva is anddi, be- 
yond all comprehension and all knowledge ; he is beyond all 
forms and is formless. No one knows him exactly — neither 
Brahma, ndr Vishnu nor Rudra nor Agni nor Vyoma 
(Akasa), nor Samira'(Wind-God), nor Ambu (Water-God), 
nor Bhumi (Earth), nor the Grahas (the Stars). No pheno- 
menal agents existed then — when Siva was All (or the Only 
One) that existed. He existed in the form of Satchida- 
nanda and Paripurna (filled with everything), without a 
second. Beyond all comprehension and expression, devoid 
of cause or effect, beginning, end or non-existence, neither 
in space, nor out of space ; impossible to think of through 
meditation, or spiritual knowledge ; an empty mark incapa- 
ble of being sought as an asylum (or support) ; this is the 
6 F 
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state of absolute non-existence. {Iti sarvaswiyci sthalam 
sa77ipurnam.) 

The work ends thus : — “ Everything is absorbed 
in that One comprising all forms of eternal Sat, Chit 
and Ananda ; in that Parabrahma pervading throughout 
the firmament. What is the fun of talking jestingly of 
those who are far beyond the farthest end of the ocean 
of knowledge and who are one with Paramatma in his 
Being?” 

‘‘In trying to describe such of them, one does not know 
himself or Brahma, who is unsurpassed, unrivalled and 
who is in his form of Chit; When actual non-existence 
results, then everything is absorbed in the Linga 
(Lingaikya) and all such things as Bhava and Abhava with 
their reflection cease to exist. That state is known to be 
G7ia7ta Swiya Sthithi (non-existence) where no feeling or 
knowledge of Brahma is experienced as the result of being 
freed from the bondage of Bhava or Abhava. 

“That is said to be G7id7iasu7tya (the non-existent state 
of knowledge) wherein the knowledge and the object 
creating the knowledge with its characteristics are all 

absorbed in the g7ieye (knower) May Siva 

(Sasibhushana) who is unchangeable {Nirvikalpa), unpro- 
tected (A^zVaa^/^ar^ ), characterless { Nh'giuia), uncovered' 
{Niriipddhika) and who is still the absolute support for the 
visible universe {P/'aiyaksha Jagadadhw'd)^ protect me.” 

The name of the author of the work is not known, being 
not mentioned in the colophons found in the MS. The 
colophons are short and state merely “ lii sa7'vasu7iya 
sthala77i sa77ipU7'7ia777. ” and so on. This work has nothing to 
do Wi'dci Sivdd‘vaita77t {ibid., No. 5113 at p. 3912), a work 
of seven paialas devoted to the doctrines of Saiva-advaita 
religion and philosoph)’. These seven paialas de-di with: — 
Tatvabheda, Varnabheda, Chakrabheda, Vargabheda, 
Mantrabheda, Pranavabheda and Brahmabheda. 

It is interesting to note that among the citations made 
by Sripati is one from Kalidasa, the famous dramatist. The 
following passage occurs in Adhyaya III, Pada III - 
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" fTT^IJir II ” 

Kimivahi madhuranavt mandauaw nakyiilinvn. 

This passage occurs, as is well known, in Act I, 
Scene III, of Sakuiitala. 

These words, it will be readily recalled, are spoken 
by King Dushyanta in describing the unadorned beauty of 
Sfikuntala, when he gets a first glimpse of her at the 
hermitage of Rishi Kanva. Sripati quotes the passage to 
illustrate the point that as in Kuvya literature the use of 
Avyayas (adverbs) is sometimes of no consequence for 
conveying the idea intended to be conveyed by a Vakya 
(sentence), for they do not add to the beauty or effect of a 
passage though occurring in them, so if the difference 
between the Jiva and Brahma is negligible, it should not 
be taken into account. The idea of servant and master, as 
between them, is, therefore, non-existent. These, however, 
are not oac but the difference between them is so slight 
(daram alpam) that such difference ought to be treated as 
negligible. This is, in essence, the bheddbhcda doctrine of 
Sripati. Elsewhere he quotes the Bhramara K%(a theory 
to support his view (Adhyaya I, Piida I, Sutra 4 — Taiiu 
Samatmaydf). He says : — “ By S/u-addha, Bhakd and 
Dhycina in due combination, believe when I say, the 
JIva will, by meditation, attain Sivatatva in the same 
manner as the Klia, though diffcrcni from the Bhraynara^ 
becomes the Bhramara." The original passage may be 
quoted : — 

“ Shraddha bhakii dhydna yoy^ddavehi " ityddau 
bhramara liiiavat paramesvardpdsavdimaka dhydna gndna 
vasdt jivasya Sizmiatvapi dptih npadcsdt. 

Pranavdrthavivaranam is another work quoted by 
Sripati. It is mentioned in connection with the deriva- 
tion of the word “ Maya ” in I. i, 3. I have been unable 
to trace out this work. There is a work called Prana- 
vdrihaprakdsika, which is a commentary on the syllable 
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Om according to the x’ldvaila Vedanta by one Brahma* 
nandayoginathendra. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., 1. i, A. R. No. 193 (e) at page 326.) The work 
mentioned by Sripati may be one of this kind and this 
suggestion may perhaps be not open to doubt, for there is 
a Saiva work called Pranavafancfiakshariy antra which 
treats of Om Nama Sivaya as a y antra. (See Madras D. C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., XI, No. 5417, page 4215.) There is, 
however, a well-known dispute as to whether the mystic 
syllable 6m forms part of the aphorisms in Badarayana’s 
Brahmasutras. A popular treatise on this subject is 
the Pranavadarpana by Siunivasacharya, son of Srisaila 
Tatacharya and Lakshmi and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of 
Kaundinya gotra. This is a work by a Srivaishnava scholar 
who sets down the Srivaishnava viewpoint in it and that is 
that the syllable 6m does not form part of the Sutras of 
Badarayana. (Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 
4932, page 3726.) This view has been contested by the 
Madhva-Vaishnavas and their standpoint is summed up 
in Pranavadarpanakhandanam by Vijayindratlrtha, which 
is a criticism of Srinivasacharya’s above quoted work. 
(Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., 'K, No. 4798, page 
3588.) According to the followers of Madhvacharya, 
the syllable 6m is part of every Sutra of Badarayana, 
and is so for the reason that his Sutras are definite in 
their decisions and as such not open to discussion. 

Among other works cited by Sripati in the course of his 
commentary is the Sivagna/fiachandrbdaya by one Parama- 
sivaradhyaswami. I have been unable to trace out 
this work and its author. Another writer referred to 
by Sripati is Paramananda Aradhya, who is spoken as 
a teacher even greater than Ekorama Siddha Bhagavat- 
padacharya, the guru of Sripati. The identity of this 
writer is also not certain. Paramananda Tirtha, a writer 
on Saiva Vedanta, well versed in both Telugu and Sanskrit, 
is known to Telugu literature. He styles himself by 
the alternative name of Paramananda Yati. Under the 
first of these designations he wrote the Sivagndna?nanpari, 
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a Telugu work on the Saiva Vedanta in the popular 
Dvipada metre. In this work, he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Under the name of Paramananda Yati, 
he wrote the Upadesakramauni, another Telugu work, 
which is in the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and his pupil on some of the principles of Advaita 
Vedanta. In this work also he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatre 3 'a. Similarly, in a third work, called the 
which is a commentary on the Uttara- 
gita^ which is an episode in the Asvamedha Parvam 
of the Mahabhdrala, Paramanandatirtha calls himself a 
disciple of Dattatreya. Thus, there seems little doubt 
that Paramahanda styled himself yaii and tlrtlia just as 
it suited him. Evidently, he treated the terms as synony- 
mousi which they actually are. He was probably a Sauydsin 
of the Saiva School. His last mentioned work is written in 
conversational Telugu and is stated to have been composed 
by him to correct the many errors into which previous 
authors had fallen in their interpretation of the Ultaragiia. 
[See Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., II, p. 592, No. 194 
(d) ; p. 596, No. 195 (<}) ; p. 747, No. 264 {b).] Another work 
by the same writer — Paramanandayatlndra — \sParamdnanda- 
saiakamu which consists of 111 verses in the Kanda 
metre, in praise of Vishnu and Siva and treating of the 
Advaitic oneness of the world. Two other Saiakas by 
him are Datidtreya Satakamu and Sampangimauna 
Satakamic. [Madras T. C. of Tcbigu MSS., Part III, 
pp. 173-177, R. Nos. 54 («), (b) and (f).] The practical 
question remains whether we could identify this Parama- 
nandatirtha or Paramanandayati with the Paramananda- 
radhya mentioned by Sripati. It has not been possible 
to fix the age of Paramanandayati alias Paramananda 
Yogi and so it is difficult to state whether he came 
after or preceded Sripati. Bearing the fact that Sripati 
describes him as being even greater than Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya, it is, in the present state of our 
knowledge of both of these writers, impossible to identify 
them. 
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Popularity of Sripati’s Commentary. 

Sripati’s commentary seems to have had a wide 
vogue both in Northern and Southern India. It was 
evidently studied with some care among Benares pandits 
who follovved the Virasaiva tenets. There is at least one 
well-known work in which there is internal evidence of 
this fact. The Lingadhdrana Chandrika., the work referred 
to, does not mention by name Sripati’s B/idshya but it is 
undoubted that the author of this work was well acquainted 
with the contents of the Bhashya. This highly popular 
work was written by Sri Nandikeswara Swami and has 
latterly been edited with a commentary called Sara by 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Sri Sivakumara Swami Sarma 
Misra and published at Benares by Kasinatha Sastri, a 
resident of Ambigeri village and Adhyaksha of Nandi- 
kesvaramatha, with' the sanction of the Swamis — so we 
are told in the title page of the work itself — by the Kasi 
Jangamavatika Visvaradh 3 'apitha. (See edition published 
in 1905 at the Medical Hall Press, Benares.) In the 
Bhumika to this work, we are told that this work was 
written by Nandikesvara Swami to support the Vedic 
origin of Lingadharana after examining many ancient 
works on the subject. The difficulties in the work were, 
we are informed, explained by H. H. Rajesvara Swami 
of the Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha and it was publish- 
ed by Sri Sivakumara Swami with the tlka entitled Sara^ 
mentioned above. There can be hardly any doubt that 
Nandikesvara was its author as the colophon to Chapter 
II actually mentions his name. It is also stated in the 
Bhumika that the work had once been without a ilka and 
that the tlka was added by Sri Sivakumara Swami for 
the benefit of all Virasaivas. As regards Nandikesvara 
himself, we have little or no information of value. He is 
mentioned in the work as the son of Maheshacharya, 
who, we are told, was the son of Basavcsvaracharya. 
(See colophon at the end of the work, page 311, lines 
2-9.) Nor is there any clue to his date. Among the 
authorities mentioned in the work by Nandikesvara, in 
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support of his views, are : — Makiitdgaina, Vlrdgama, 
Siddhdiiia-sdrdvali^ Siddhdnta-sikhdmani, Lingaptirdna, 
Skdnda Piirdua, Padma Piirdna, Mahdbhdraia, Gita, 
Taittiriya Upaniskad, Sveidsvaiara Upaniskad and the 
Sivagiia. As will be seen from what has been stated 
above, with the exception of Makutdgama and Siddkdnia- 
sdirdvali, all these works are cited bj' Sripati in his 
Bkdskya. Of the two excepted works, the Siddkdnta- 
sdrdvali contains the important teachings found in 
various Saivagama works, and it is the work of one 
Trilochana Sivacharya. His date is not definitely known 
though it is undoubtedly a work later in date than 
Sripati. There is a commentary on this work {Siddkdnta- 
sdrdvali) by Ananta Sivacharya. (Madras D. C. of 
Sdmkrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5554 and 5555.) The MakiUd- 
gania is one of the several Saivagamas known to Sanskrit 
literature. The Agamapiirdnandmdmikraumnika men- 
tions it in its opening verse, which begins with Kdmika 
and other Agamic works. (Madras D.C. of Sdmkrit 
MSS, XI, page 4218, No.. 5420.) The work itself is 
well known. {Ibid., p. 4255, No. 5464.) Some parts 
of it deal with the conduct of various religious festivals 
in Siva temples. One such portion of it, known as 
Sivdtsavddivishayah cites in -its colophon this work as 
its authority. {Ibid., pp. 4306-7, No. 5533, at page 
4307.) The very nature of this work shows that it is 
a late one and cannot be posterior to Sripati, though 
the festivals, etc., 'mentioned in it may themselves go 
back far into antiquity. 

That the Lingadhdrana Cliandrika, which openly 
admits that it is based on ancient works, appears to owe 
much to the commentary of Sripati on the Brahma Sutras, 
especially, I. i, can hardly admit of any doubt. All the 
Puranas supporting Lingadharana appearing in the Linga- 
dhdraiia Chandrika are to be seen in Sripati’s com- 
mentary as well. These are tabulated below : — 
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IVov/: or text quoted 

Sri pat Vs Bhdshya 
(Present Edition) 

Lingad h dr ana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905) 

((t) Kaivalya Upanishad 

Page 10, 

Lines 21-23. 

Page 12, 

Lines 8-12. 

(J>) Sarvalingdni stdpayati- 
pditi inaniravu 

Page 8, Line 9, 

Page 28. 

(^c) Sat'vdiJaiia Sirogriva from 
Sveidsvatara Upatiishad. 

Page 8. 

Page 31. 

id) Vrihtn prdksluti vrihtn 
vahaiiii. 

Page 14. 

Page 29. 

(<r) Eshd salt paratniihamsd 
bhanukdiipraitkasaic. 

Page 57. 

Page 25. 

(/) I'adddiinndhyixuta vihtna- 
mckam^ etc . U mdsahdyavi 
paravtesvaratn prabkrtm, 
etc* 

Page 10. 

j 

Page 12. 

{g) Ritam mtyam paravi 

Brahma purusham \ 

Krishna pingalam^ etc* 

Page 54. 

Page 8. 

{ji) Dhaharam vipapam para- 
vlsmahhutam^ etc. 

page 8. 

1 Page 4. 

(/) Tasmat dhdryam mahali n- 
gam pdmmaiitrcti ^ etc. 

1 

Page 14. 

Page 58. 

(/) Agnlydshta kapdlo amd- 
vdsydyam. 

Page 14. 

Page 61. 

{k) Yachchandasdm Rishabha 
Ttsvarupdhay etc. 

Page 8. 

Page 105. 

(/) Paviirdnie viiaiam Brah- 
xnanaspaic^ etc. 

page 70. 

Page 124. 

ini) Mantra sabdasya gaund- 
rthatvdt tkshyat adhi- 
karant^ etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 68. 

(;/) Ksharam pradhdnam 

amruidksharam haraha^ 

Page 13. 

Page 38. 


That even certain of the maxims quoted in the Linga- 
dharana- Chaudyika should be the same as those found in 
Sripati’s commentaiy is not a little strange. Thus : — 
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jVyaya quoted 

Sri pat Vs Bhdshya 
(Present Edition) j 

Lingadhdratia ’ 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905) 

(o) Nishddasthapati nydya 

1 

A'dhynya I, Pa da 
III, Sutra 34. 
Page 154, Line 
33. 

• 

{f) Saudigdhc vakya sheshdt . . 

Page 15. 

Page 63. 

{(j) Nishddasihapaiinydya . 

[Adhyayal, Padai 
III, Sutra 15, 
Page 143. 

Page 76, Line 3 
in the Commentary, 


The only possible inference that can be drawn from 
the above parallelism is that the Lingad/idmna Chandrika 
has borrowed much — though without direct acknowledg- 
ment — from Sripati’s Bhdshya. As the writer of a popular 
text-book, the author of the Liiigadhavana Chaiidrika may 
not have deemed it quite necessary to cite his authority, 
the more so as the original sources — assiduously collected 
in the first instance by Sripati — are referred to by him. 
In any view of the case, the practical identity of the autho- 
rities cited by both makes it impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that the Lingadhdrana Chandrika is the borrower and 
not vice versa. The vast differences that exist between the 
manner of treatment adopted by these two writers — Sripati 
and Nandikesvara — would seem to distinctly prove that 
Sripati is the original writer and that Nandikesvara is the 
borrower. Finally, it may be added that the Lingadhdrana 
Chandrika^ the work of Nandikesvara, should be disting- 
uished from the Lingadhdrauadlpika, which is a dissertation 
on whether the wearing of .the Linga is obligatory or 
optional in the case of a VIrasaiva and Lingadhdrana 
Lakshanam, which 'enjoins the wearing of the Linga by 
Virasaivas after performing the necessary purificatory 
initial ceremony. {Ibid., pp. 4262-3, Nos. 5473 and 5474.) 

Philosophical Standpoint of the Work. 

Sripati writes in a simple and easy style. His mastery 
of Panini is visible in almost every page of his work. His 
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varied learning and profundity of thought are conspicuous 
in his Bhashya. He is, as may be expected, highly cri- 
tical of the views of his opponents but it must be said to 
his credit that he nowhere does any injustice to them in 
propounding their views before attacking them. The 
really distinctive part of his writing is the statement of 
views current in his own times among the most progressive 
Virasaivas with regard to the everlasting theme Tatvamasi. 
He combats the view primarily of Ramanuja, against 
whom apparently his work is intended, though Sankara 
and Madhva also claim fair attention at his hands. His 
philosophical standpoint is summed up in the two or three 
alternative phrases he uses to describe the nature and 
contents of his work : — 

Viseshadvaita. 

Dvaitadvaitabhidhana. 

Bhedabhedatmaka. 

Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Sthapaka. 

The author refers frequently to the Pasupata school 
but only to differ from it. The reason is very simple. 
The Pasupatas, like the other older Saiva schools, 
expound the dualistic point of* view, while the Virasaiva 
school, as expounded by Sripati, holds to the bhedabheda 
doctrine. 

Sripati’s Criticism of Sankara. 

Sripati refutes the position of Sankara and his doctrine 
of Maya at length. His argument is too long to summarize 
here. But it may be stated very briefly to clearly indicate 
the standpoint taken by Sripati in regard to Sankara’s views. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Tatiu Samanvaydt, Sripati 
strongly combats the doctrine of the unreality of the world 
as propounded by Sankara. His bleak philosophy of 
negation he rejects at every step. He says that if the 
world is to be assumed to be real only for the purpose of 
vyavahara and not for pdramarthika, then the doctrine 
cannot be accepted to be true. What kind of truth is it that 
is confined to vyavahara 1 What kind of truth is it that is 
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only applicable ( gamyatvam ) to vyavahara 1 And what 
kind of truth is it that is outside (badhita) vyavahara? 
What is this truth which is both truth and not truth ? 
What is this nomenclature which is divorced from Cause 
and Effect ? What is this truth which is the semblance of 
truth and yet not truth ? What sort of object is it which 
has no basis in Cause ? (He answers : — ) Therefore the first 
view is not true, because if Brahma is anything other than 
vyavahara, Brahma is beyond what is assumed, is unneces- 
sary and is redundant (aiivyaptihi). This results in 
muteness as between guru and sishya. That is, further 
discussion is unavailing or impossible. So the first Sutra, 
Athatho Brahma jigiiasa, falls to the ground. He then 
passes on to deny nirviseshatvam, as being inexplicable to 
everybody. He then vehemently attacks Nirviseshatnaia as: 

Smartan sarvamatabhrashtanjaganmilhyatvasadhakan 

Gauikdchdf'a sainpanndn pdshanddn parivarjayet. 

Accordingly he states that that system of philosophy 
cannot prove acceptable to persons seeking salvation 
through the Veda. (Adhyaya L Pada I, Sutra 20, line 28, 
page 71.) 

Criticism of Ramanuja and Pancharatra Agama. 

Ramanuja’s system is referred to in the work as 
Visishtddvaita and refuted as such. The Pdnchardira 
Agama is also severely criticized by Sripati in Adhyaya 1^ 
Pada I, Sutra 3, Sdstra youitvdt. Ramanuja’s system 
of Visishtddvaita is criticized in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 20, Asmin nasyacka tadydgam sdsthi. The former 
may be taken first. Ramanuja, as is well known, gives 
expression to the views of the Pancharatras or Bhagavatas, 
an old Vaishnavite sect, whose doctrine is expounded in 
the Bhagavad-Gita and the Bhdgavata-purdna, as well as 
in the special text-books of the sect. The tenets of the 
Bhagavatas, as set forth by Ramanuja, diverge consider- 
ably from those of the Brahma-Sutras' on which he has 
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commented. For, according to him, individual souls are 
not identical with God ; they suffer from innate unbelief, 
not ignorance, while belief or the love of God (bhakli), 
not knowledge, is the means of salvation or union with God. 
Madhava in his treatment of Ramanuja’s sj^stem in his 
Sarvadarsana Sangraha also deals with the Pancharatra. 

Pancharatra Agama Assailed. 

Sripati disputes at length the Pancharatra Agama 
criticism that the studying of Siva-Pnrana and wor- 
shipping Siva according to it, will certainly result in sin, 
because Siva-Purdna is a idniasa-purdna. As against 
this position, Sripati argues that there is no evidence for 
this from the Srutis. This is, he says, an invention 
(kalpiiha) of the Prachchanna Bauddhas {i.e., Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) and is groundless. Since Vyasa is the author 
of both the Siva and Vis/nm Purdnas^ does the tdmasatva 
extend to both of them or only to Siva-Purdna? If to 
the latter only, that position cannot be accepted as true. 
Then, again, does the tdmasatva extend to the author’s 
(Vyasa’s) works only or both to his works and to himself ^ 
If it only applies to his works and not also to him, that 
position too cannot be accepted. Then, again, if Vyasa, 
the author, as a Sdtvika created the Vishnu-Piirdnas 
then, it cannot be held, he became a idniasa when he 
created the Siva-Purdna. In the Rig and other Vedas, 
both Rudra and Agni, who are treated as synonymous, 
have been praised. This being so, even the Vedas, which 
thus praise Siva under these forms of Rudra and Agni, 
should be termed tdmasa. This Prachchanna Bauddha 
invention cannot, therefore, be believed. Statements of 
this kind are, he says, baseless because of want of evi- 
dence in their favour. Sripati also points out the incon- 
sistencies between the statements made in the Pdnekardtra 
Agama and the APatsya- Parana and remarks that in a 
case of this sort the Pdnehardtra Agama cannot but be 
held as lacking in authority. Apparently during Sripati’s 
time, the disputation over Hari and Hara had reached its 
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climax. An argument of the kind that Sripati urges 
against the votaries of Vishnu is indicative of rival feelings 
in the matter. The joint worship of Vishnu and Siva in the 
form of Harihara, declared in the well-known Davangere 
inscription dated in 1224 A.D., (E.C. XI, Davangere 25) 
was apparently limited in practice. That this question of 
superiority and inferiority lasted much longer than the 
period to which this inscription belongs, is clear from Hara- 
dattacharya’s work, Hari/iara/dratamyam, which treats, 
in Sanskrit verse, of the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. 
(See Madras D.C. of MSS., X, Nos. 5121 and 5122.) 
Haradattacharya was also the author of Chaturvcdaidi- 
parya SangraJia, which purports to give briefly the essence 
of the four Vedas and is in praise of the worship of Siva 
as the Supreme God. {Ibid., No. 5077.) Haradattacharya 
is specifically referred to by Sripati in Adhyaya I, Piida 
I, Sutra 26, line 22, page 83, in connection with his 
exposition of the Gdyatri doctrine, where Haradattacharya’s 
authority is quoted in support of his own position that 
the tlpdsand de.vata of Gayatri is Siva and not Vishnu. 

The term Prachchaiina Bauddha used by Sripati 
in describing the followers of Sankara is worthy 'of note. 
It is a term that has been made popular by the Madhva 
writer Niirayana Panditacharya as a description of 
Nirvisesha Advailins. He uses the term in his Madhva 
Vijaya, a work of the 14th century, almost contempora- 
neous with Madhvacharya. The sloka deserves notice, 
the more so as it sums up a long disquisition on how 
Sankara, starting with the idea of pulling down the doctrine 
of Buddha, himself fell an easy victim to it. In this dis- 
quisition, Narayana Panditacharya points out how Sankara 
adopted the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism to suit his own 
Nirvisesha Advaita theory and remarks that the variation 
being only a transparent one, his theory has become 
renowned as the Prachchanna Batiddha theory, i.e., the 
theory of the hidden Bauddha. That is, N’irvisesha Advaita 
is, in his opinion, nothing but hiddeji Buddhism. This 
sloka may be quoted in full: — 
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iir^njw i 

sr^F’^sra^ ^ 5!=E0v{£ff^?TTra': JFl%^: 11 

Asatpad^san sadasadviviktam mdyakhyayd sanivri- 
ikim abhyadatta. 

Brakvmpyakhciiidani bata swiya sidkyai Prachchanna 
Banddhoyam atahprnsiddhah. 

■ (See Pladliva Vi/ayat Sarga I, Sloka 51.) 

It is possible that this description of Nirvisesha Ad- 
vaitins of Narayana Panditiicharya was borrowed from him 
by Sripati. It might well be, however, that it was part of 
the current dialectical language of his time and as such 
adopted by Sripati. 

Examination of Visishtadvaita. 

Sripati’s criticism of Ramanuja’s VisishtddvaHa maj^ 
now be briefly considered. The followers of Ramanuja 
are thus described : — 

^%Fq ii 

grq^F^R^lF'^: IF 

Saddseshi seshavathva vyavasthdpaka samytiktddvaiia 
pdnchardtrddivai. Nacha angdngitv&na sdvayavaiva 
vddinaha. 

(Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, line 14, page 20.) 
He says '• — The Atman is anxious to join the blissful 
Brahman. This is the central topic of Visishtddvaila. 
But, says Sripati, this is un-Vedic, i.e.^ contrary to the 
teachings of the Vedas. Bhatta, Bhaskara and other 
previous Acharyas, at the time they propounded their 
doctrines, discarded this part of the argument. Their 
reasoning was that VisisJiiam advailam, i.e., being both 
simultaneously FBisk^am and advaitam is y^ikii virddhani, 
i.c.y opposed to reasoning, being in fact contradictory 
to each other. When the term visishtain is used, is it 
used as related to idseshana and viseshya or as separated 
frcm them? If not related, then advaita — the quality 
of being one — does not result. He then applies the 
Danda pnrnsha sambandha nydya and suggests what 
follows from it. The man who carries a stick in his hand 
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is called by the combined name of Dandi, though he and 
the Danda (stick) he carries are two different objects. 
Because he is related to the stick as its carrier, he is to be 
called by this single conjoint name of Dandi, affixing the 
Visishial>rafyaya \ both are co-related, not separate. An 
ordinary man, Lc.^ one who carries no Danda, calls the 
man who carries one, a Dandi. 'These two are two 
different persons, i.c., the man who carries a Danda and 
the man who calls him a Dandi. Hence Advaitva is not 
proved. The point is thus pressed home that Visisitla- 
dvaiia is against all reason. The ordinary man without a 
Danda, the man with the Danda, and the Danda itself are 
three different objects, and there being no union of the 
Danda and the body of the man who carries it, there is no 
advaitva. As the Danda and the man have nothing 
physically in common between them, just as a pillar 
(Si/iamb/ia) and a man (Puruslia) have nothing in agree- 
ment between them as to their physical attributes, the 
doctrine of Visishtadvai/a results in untruth. At all times 
Danda and Purusha are different. So long as there is no 
(physical) union between them, they are as different as the 
pillar and man. For, we cannot say, with any show of 
reason on our part, that pillar and man are the same. 
This doctrine of Visishtadvaita fails to fully explain the 
Vises/iana and Viseshya ; nor does it show how they can 
be compromised. As these are not compromised, there is 
no smell of advaiia here. Therefoi'e, Viseshadvaita is, 
according to the Srutis, the only way to salvation. 

Objections against Dvaita. 

We may now pass on to Sripati’s objections to Madhva 
and his system. There are at least five specific references 
to the latter in this work. The first occurs in Adhyaya I, 
Pada II, Sutra 1 (page 20, line i4) ; — 

II 

Sada, ghatapatavannatyaiiia bhedavadinaha. 

Here the expression atyantci bhedavddinaka, i.e., those 
• who^ insist that there is • the greatest difference between 
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jTvalma and Paramalma, refers to the followers of Madhva, 
the expounder of the Dvaita Vedanta. 

The second reference occurs in Adh 3 'riya II, Puda 11, 
Siltra 39 (page 235, line 25); — 

5cT ii 

Diiaita B/nlf^avnfa Paurfinrdf^'udi Vals/ziiava viaia. 

Here the term Dvaila refers to the followers of 
Madhva’s Dvaila system, as the}' are among the chief 
adherents of Vaishnavism. Sripati in referring in this 
passage, to Vaishnavas, says; “ The followers of (Madhva’s) 
Dvaita, Bhagavata, Pancharutra and other Vaishnava 
systems say ” etc. 

The third reference to Madhva’s ’system occurs in 
Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 41 (page 237, line 27): — 

nrCrtJ? 

TIt?ys:cITff?nr 5IfT^r RfquqcIRriHTOcT, II 

Kiuchaiiat su/rc srallycka desa prdmdnya dvaita- 
virdsddvaita nirdsdeha vyava/triyalc • Bhdyiavaia Pdneha- 
rdira MadJivddi Vaishnavdnain ja^aikdranesvarasya sarx- 
ralva pari y^rahdt g/iatapatdidivaf aniavatvam vivdsaivarn 
bdladvai lavddindm brahmand virviseshaidn ^Ikdrdt li 

Here the system of P'ladJtva is directly referred to b)'’ 
name. 

The fourth reference is to be found in Adhyaya II, 
Pada III, Sutra 40 (page 273, line 5) : — 

Rwtgrr 5T^rf%rr 4x^11^- 

GavJiatvcna sarva snili sa7)ia)!vay() nirdisPtaPa t 
Tdrkika h'ladhvddi hcvalabhcdavddivdm Baaddhddivai 
sarva sruli samajivaydbhdvdl 1 lanviaiam sntardm asaagaiam 
Hi sutra suchiia sdksJwidrlliaha ll 

Plere the descriptive phrase Tdrkika- Madhvddi 
kevalab/icdavddiiidai (/,^., among those who thus strictly 
maintain are the eternally disputing followers of Madhva 
and others). The term Tdrkika- Madkvas may be taken 
as equivalent to the modern popular description of 
Madhvas as “ Tatvadis'”, i.e., those who maintain the. 
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doctrine of essential difference between the Jivatman and 
the Paramatman. 

The fifth and last reference to Madhva’s system is to 
be found in Adhyaya II, Pada III, Sutra 18 (page 263, 
line 16) : — 

11 

Madhvadvaita kshpanaka iarkikadayb jxvanain vibhtt- 
tvangikamt iannirasanarthain eiadadhikaranaprarain- 
b/iaha. 

The reference to the followers of Madhva is self-evident 
at the very beginning of this quotation. 

From these ■ references to Madhva’s system we can 
easily grasp Sripati’s attitude towards it. His own theory 
being styled bhedabheda, i.e., both bheda and abheda, a 
theory for which he seeks support from the Srniis, he is 
anxious to prove what he means by b/ieda and abheda as he 
understands these terms. He does not agree with the bheda 
doctrine in full as propounded by Madhva. He, however, 
admits that there is temporary or transient difference 
between Jlva and Isa. Accordingly, in the first Sutra, he 
points out that though he agrees with Madhva only to a 
certain extent in his doctrine of difference between the Jlva 
and Isa^ he does not go the whole length of it with him. The 
transient difference is, in his view, restricted to the time 
required for the Jlva working out his emancipation after 
which he becomes Isa.^ because according to the Srutis the 
Jlva is, he says, naturally eternal and full of good qualities. 

Commenting, again, on Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 
39 (Adhishtana nupapathlhescha^ page 235^ he endear 
vours to prove that he differs from Madhva and other 
Vaishnava schools who hold that the Creator of the world 
has bodily lineaments. He cannot, he says, accept this 
position as such a view would attribute to the Creator the 
passions {Raga^ dvesha, dnhkha, etc.), which, he says, is not 
in accordance with the Srutis. 

Commenting next on Sutra 41 {^Antavatvani asarvagna- 
tdva, page 237), he goes on to prove that Brahman neither 
7 F 
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has such bodily form as would be liable to destruction 
nor is there such a difference between the J%va and Isa 
as is postulated by those who hold the Dvaita, Bhagavata, 
Pancharatra and other schools of Vaishnava thought. 
According to the latter, Brahman has bodily form though 
not made of flesh and blood but of gnana and there is 
difference between Jlva and Atma. These systems of 
thought, says Sripati, do not, generally speaking, accord 
with the truth as propounded in the SrtUis throughout. 
Also, their views lead to confusion — rather they confuse 
themselves. If they were fully informed with the truth, 
they would not, he adds, propound such a theory. There- 
fore, their views should not be accepted. 

Next, in discussing Sutra 40 {Amsadhikarana^ page 
272) dealing with the difference between amsa, the original 
Jiva and amsi, its representative in the world, he says that 
the view of Madhva and others who maintain strictly that the 
/iva has a separate existence from the Isa is utterly im- 
proper inasmuch as it is not in consonance with the teach- 
ings of the Suiras as a whole. The Jlva has not, he protests, 
the smallness, the distinctiveness- and the subordination to 
Isa which is postulated by these schools nor is it a reflection 
or an image of the Isa as is represented by them. 

Finally, commenting on Sutra 18 (Utkrantigatyadhi 
karavam^ page 263) dealing with the passing of the Jlva 
from the world, he enters his protest against Madhva’s view 
that the Jlva leaves the world after death on its march to 
Svarga (Heaven) or to Naraka (Hell) according to the 
good or bad it has done in this world, and returns back 
again to this world. Jiva, he says, always goes back to its 
natural exalted position after death as the Vedas declare ; 
therefore they cannot go back to the world as is suggested 
by Madhva. He adds that this Adhikarana is against the 
view of Madhva. 

Sripati’s Exposition of Viseshadvaita. 

Sripati’s. exposition of his own position — Visesha- 
dvaita — is contained in different parts of his work. In 
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Adhyilya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Tailn Sainanvayat, for 
instance, he develops it at some length in criticizing 
Sankara’s Nirviseshadvaita. If vyavaharika sathyathva 
and parmarihika miihyathva of the world is admitted, then 
ultimately why should not the inithyaihva of both Jiva and 
Drainnan be accepted? Such acceptance of miihyathva 
would be against the Srutis. Such a position is not, he says 
in effect, supported by the Srutis. Therefore, he urges that 
the position of the Prachchanna Bauddhas {i.e., Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) that the world is unreal vyavaharika 

sense, though in accordance with their Mayavada doctrine, 
is against the Srutis, reasoning and experience, cannot 
be accepted. This, he adds, is the public declaration [ghantd- 
ghdsha) of the Srauta Saivas, i.e., VIrasaivas. According to 
Nirviseshddvaita, Nirvisesham Brahma gndiiam agndnam 
va. That is, is Nirvisesha Brahman to be understood as 
gudnatn (comprehensible) or agndnatn (incomprehensible) ? 
If incomprehensible, it is against the Nirvisesha Siddhanta 
itself, for it declares that Sarvam khalvidain Brahma, i.e,, 
everything is Brahman. If comprehensible, it becomes 
Savisesham, i.e., it becomes qualified. Giidna is eternal ; 
also eternally qualified. Therefore, even in Mukti, p7'a- 
pa7icha is eternal. In Mukti, if it is declared all qualities 
are absorbed, even gndua would be absorbed. We thus 
reach a mutually destructive (or contradictory) position ; 
there is neither object {i.e.. Brahman) for gndua to lean on 
{nirdlamband) nor the knowledge (guana) by which the 
object (Brahman) is to be attained. Having started with the 
Brahman and its qualities, we thus arrive at a position which 
negatives both Brahman and qualities. This is pi'ameya 
vii'uddham, i.e., against the very hypothesis put forward. 

In Adhyaya IV, entitled Phald Adhydya, Pada IV, 
Sutra Andvriththi Sabddt Audvriththi Sabddt, page 495, 
Sripati amplifies his statement of Viseshddvaita. All 
the four Vedas, the Upanishads and the Puranas, he says, 
declare that Moksha or the realization of Sivatatva is the 
highest aim of all religion. He thus states how this 
object is attained : — 
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Murthamurtha BraJmiopasanat eva Brahtnatva 
■praptih. 

II 

Brahmavit Brahmaiva bhavati. 

II 

Brahinaloka sabdena Sivapadameva abhidJviyaie. 

By adherence to Bhedhabhedaimaka Vises/iddvaita 
and the practice of Shatsthala., on the analogy of the 
Bhramara and the Klta^ Sivatatva is attained : — 

ii 

Tas7ndt Ubhaya Vedavedmiiodita bheddbheddtmaka 
Viseshddvaitalabdha Shatsthala Parasivbpdsandtheva. 

Shatsthala-shadvidha linga updsandt Bhramara- 
kitavat murthd-murtha brahmatatvaprdptih iti. 

By updsana, dhydna, dhdrana and gyidna^ the earthly 
sheath is cast off and Sivatatva is attained : — 

Parasiva Brahmatvaprdptih iti ghantdghdshah. 

Doctrine of Shatsthala. 

As will be seen from the above, the doctrine of 
Vises/iddvaita is closely connected with the doctrine of 
Shatsthala. This doctrine of Shatsthala is referred to by 
name by Sripati in his work. First, in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Adhikarana ii, Sutra 3, Sdstra yoiiitwdt, he writes : — 

^245^55 

5irf^ II 

Brahmaiiah saviseshdtmaka srishtisthitilaya vdchal:a 
kdyaka mdnasika bheddtinaka Satsthala Parasiva Brahmd- 
pdsandt Parasiva Brahmatvameva prdpiitvam vyapadis- 
yate. 

Again, in the same context, he says : — 

II 
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” Sarvc vMa yatpadainamananti tapdwsi sarvdni cha 
yadvadauti" Hi bhcddbheda vidhdyaka veddnta vdkydndin 
sarva jagadtibhayakdrana Shatsthala Parasiva Brahma- 
paraivam. Tadupdsandi Brahmaiva siddhirili- 

He thus explains what Shatsthala means : — 

Sravuna vtanana visishta jndndnugata nidhi dhydndsandt 
shatsthala paramasiva sdkshdtkdre taddlmyd paramakdranam 
iiirdisyathi. 

In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Adhikarana iii, Sutra 4, Tattii 
Samaiwaydt, he adds : — 

tiwci: q;r3Rq?R%qvn^ fqqqiqqouR^RnracT ri%3- 

qRigRq qiiwqrqRiqR tcRr 

qsmq: II 

“ Tasvidt kdmya karma nishedha purvaka nlgamd- 
gamdbhaya Vedantdchita varndshramdchita nikhila karmd- 
nushthdna sainpanna chittashuddhilabdha Shatsthala Para 
sivdpdsanasya Parasiva Brahmatva prdptiriti ghantd- 
ghoshaha. 

According to Sripati, Shatsthala is the connecting 
link between the Atma and Brahman. The Atma attains 
Brahnatva by Gndna. Gndna is obtained by drashtavya 
(closely examining the truth), shrdtavya (by hearing the 
Smrithis by guru’s tipadesa), mantavya (by meditation), and 
nidhidhydsitavya (by firm concentration). If Gndna is 
obtained in this manner, the result is the Jlva becomes 
Sambhu. The words of Sripati are 

qflti raniRtqfe i^^Riqra: ii 

Tasindt Jivo bhavet Sambhuh kriinivat kita vichintandt 
iti, etc. 

That is, the Jlva attains Sivatatva through Gndna as 
the Klta becomes the actual Bhramara, i.e,, on the analogy 
of the Bhramara-Kita theory. The six positions of 
approximation to Sivatatva according to him, are: — 
Srava7ia, Manana^ Gndna, Nidhi, Dhydna and Asana. 
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Correspondingly there are, he says, six lingas: — Afmaliu^a, 
B/idvaliiiga, Jyblirlini^a^ Prd7ialwgai U pasandlin^a and 
Dhyd)!ali)iga. 

A treatise, entitled Shatslhala-nir^iayay deals with this 
doctrine at length. It sets out the six positions in the 
progress of the aspirant aiming at the attainment of 
freedom from the bondage of Samsdra through the grace 
of Siva. (Sec Madras D.C, of MSS. XI, Nos. 5546 and 
5547.^ Beginning from Basava himself, Shaisthala has 
been the eternal theme of VIrasaiva writers, who 
often call themselves Shnlslhala ByaJtmavddhis, Many 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada have been written to 
elucidate this particular doctrine by leading Virasaiva 
writers. The doctrine has also received attention from 
the Virasaivas of the Tamil country. Thus the 
/hifrasajiy^amn Paramarafiasya Sacia/falaj)!, by an un- 
known author, is known. Here Sadalialavi is the Tamil 
form of Shatstliala))} (Madras D.C. Tamil III, No. 
1414). Another work Sadallalakknltalai (Shatsthala- 
kattalai) explains the six talas (Sthalas), viz.., Battatalam, 
Mahcsattalam, Pirasadattalam, Prunalingasthalam, Chara- 
nattalam and Aikkiyattalam. (Madras D.C. Tamil, No. 
1417). 

Connection between Jaimini Sutras and 
Badarayana Sutras. 

To understand the position of Sripati among the 
commentators of Badarayana, we have first to determine 
the place of Badarayana in the Hindu philosophic system. 
Though the philosophical spirit is found markedly deve- 
loped in the Rig- Veda, its most brilliant literary exposition 
is to be found in the Upanishads (700 — 500 B.C.). Jacobi 
has suggested that the Lokayata, Samkhyaand Yoga philo- 
sophies had definitely developed by 300 B.C., though not 
the others. This view, however, based as it is on the 
mention made of them in the Ariliasdstm, has not won 
universal acceptance. Thus Dr. Keith, who suggests 
circa 300 A.D. for the Arthasdsira, a date later than the 
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period proposed- by others, is rather inclined to the view 
that we should, in the state of our present knowledge, 
“ content ourselves with the belief that between the dates 
of the chief Upanishads and the third and fourth century 
A.D., there proceeded an active stream of investigation, 
which we have only in its final form.” After the period of 
the Upanishads, the task of systematizing the ideas of the 
earlier thinkers was gradually taken up and in course of 
time erected into definite systems of thought — called 
Darsanas — each taught in a philosophic school, in which 
there was a regular succession of teachers, who expounded 
and possibly developed its particular body of doctrine. 
After this development had gone on for some time, the desire 
to fix in a definitive form the doctrines of the school should 
have exhibited itself, which should have led to the composi- 
tion of the Suiras. These Suiras have been framed on the 
principle of concise aphoristic rules, which were intended 
to be committed to memory. A common purpose ran 
through the whole of the Sutras of a particular school, and 
this was from the first taught by oral exposition. When 
this exposition ceased — long after the Sutras were framed 
— attempts were made to crystallize the traditionary teach- 
ing in written comments. The oldest comments which 
have come down to us contain internal evidence that they 
do not represent an unbroken tradition that had been 
regularly handed down from teacher to teacher from the 
original exposition. Later arose independent works 
within each school, which, while recognizing the authority 
of the Sutras pertaining to it and conceding that in them 
lay its essential doctrines, sought the privilege of expound- 
ing their contents, without, however, contradicting them. 
According to Dr, Keith, the Sutras of the different schools 
—the Purva-Miniamsa^ the Uttara-Mlmdmsa, the Nydya 

Dr. S. Das Gupta, in his History of Indian Philosophy, 
page 68, derives the word Mlmamsa from maiiy to think — rational 
conclusions. Apte derives it thus : to measure and indjiy to 

inquire. A more satisfactory derivation seems to be from wF, to 
fix ; and mdy to measure, mark off or limit. Md in its causative 
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and the Vaiscsitika — should have been redacted at a time 
when they were yet in close contact with each other, and for 
this reason, there is no real chance of determining their 
dates even relatively. In his view, they jDrobably were 
composed, as they stand, at “no very great distance of 
time from one another Jacobi, however, thinks that 
the Purva-Mlviamsa and the Vaiseshika are, perhaps, the 
oldest, while the Nyaya and the Brahvia-Sutras were 
composed after the nihilitic school of Buddhism but before 
the Vijnunavadin idealism, say between 200 and 450 A.D. 
The Yoga-Suiras^ he assigns, on the other hand, to the 
period after the Vijnanavada School and the Samkhya to a 
later dale. Dr. Keith suggests that Jacobi has post-dated 
the nihilistic Buddhist School by a century with the 
result that he has had to post-date the Vijnanavada School 
also by a century. He suggests “ the fourth century at 
latest ’’ to the Vijnanavada School. Dr. Dasgupta, whose 
view is not accepted by Dr. Keith, thinks that the 
Mhnamsa-Suiras were probably written about 200 B.C., 
while the Nyaya-Sutras existed in some form as early as 
the fourth century B.C., though he suggests that some at 
least of the present Sutras were written some time in the 
second century A.D. As the Brahma-Sutras of Badara- 
yana make allusions to the Vaises/iika doctrines and not to 


form means to cause to be measured ; to mete out. Mlmanisa 
would thus mean the measure by which proof is measured out. 
Ivladhva in his Anuvyakhyana derives it thus : imyatc aiicncti vianani, 
the measure by which we measure the proof (see Anuvyakhyaua, 
I. 1). Madhva quotes in the same work the Smrithi text : 
mamnyayaistu talsiddhyai iiilmamsd vicya shddhariam {,Ibid.^ I. 1). 
What is proof? Where there is doubt, trying to completely remove 
it is prama. The lakslianas of words should be made known and 
the doubt removed completely. That is prama or pramdna. This 
is set out in Brahma Tarka. Srlniviisa Tirtha in his commentary on 
Vyasaraya’s Nydydmrita quotes Madhvacharya’s definition 
viZya shddhaitam and explains the word meya as meaning aparoksha 
gmndrihaivena sdkshat vishaya kartavyam, making visible by 
the aid of evidence (from the Sruti) that which is not visible to the 
naked eye. 
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Nydya, Mr. Bodas suggests that the Vaiseshika-Sutras 
should have been written before the Brahma-Sulras, while 
the Nydya-Sutras came later. Dr. Dasgupta thinks that 
the Vaiseshika-Sutras were written before Charaka (80 
A.D.), for the latter not only quotes these Sutras but the 
whole foundation of his medical physics is based on the 
Vaiseshika physics. He, indeed, holds that there are 
weighty grounds for supposing that the Vaiseshika-Sutras 
are probably pre-Buddhistic. Dr. Dasgupta has argued that 
the Vaiseshika is really an old school of Mlmdmsa, older 
than that represented in the Mlmdmsa-Sutras. Whether 
this is so or not, there is some ground for the belief 
that while the subject-matter of the Purva-Mimdmsa is 
from the nature of what it deals with considerably old, 
the Sutras in which that subject-matter came to be cast, 
are contemporaneous with the Sutras of the Uttara- 
Mimdmsa. That these two sets of Sutras — Purva and 
Uttara — are nearly of the same date may also be inferred 
from the fact that three out of the six leading teachers 
whose names are mentioned in the U ttara-M%mdmsa 
appear also in the Purva- Mlmdinsa. 'Dr. Keith, who 
notes this point, also suggests that these works are, 
since they mention the views of the authors whose names 
are attached to them, the products of the schools named 
after them rather than of themselves. While the topics 
treated in the Purva-Mwidmsa are referred to in the 
Uttara- Mlmdmsa, the latter never refers to the Sutras of 
the Purva- Mlmdmsa. Again, the views of certain of the 
teachers mentioned in the Purva-Mvndmsa on topics 
covered by the U ttar a- Mlmdinsa are given in the latter — 
notably of Jaimini himself and of Atreya — which shows 
that the opinions of these teachers were held in high 
esteem on questions pertaining to the most crucial 
problems of the Uttara- Mlindmsa. This fact conclusively 
proves that quite apart from the nature of the topics 
dealt with in the Purva- Mlmdinsa and Uttara- Mlindmsa 
Sutras, the great teachers mentioned in them were in- 
terested in the topics of both the Mlmdinsas and that 
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the division of the Sutras into Purva and Uttava was 
one dictated by the necessities of the situation. In the 
one case, it was the reconciliation of Vedic texts bear- 
ing on sacrificial rites, and in .the other of Upanishadic 
doctrines touching on the relationship between Jwa and 
Brahman. In the one philosophy is subordinated to 
ritualism, in the other ritualism is subordinated to phi- 
losophy. They seek each other’s aid to achieve their 
own objectives ; the one does not deny the right of 
the other to its own individual existence or to expound- 
ing its own individual philosophy, however slight or 
great it might be. Though inter-related in one sense, 
they are, in another sense, independent of each other. 
Both pre-suppose systematic enquiries, though the one deals 
with ritual and the other with Brahman knowledge and the 
means to attain it. The commentators of the one show a 
mastery of the other which is eminently impressive and 
some of them have written commentaries on both. 

Do the two Mimamsas form one whole ? 

The question whether the two Mimamsas should be 
treated as parts of one whole is one on which a difference of 
opinion prevails. In commenting on Brahma Sutras 1.1.1, 
Sankara says that the word atha^ then^ denotes immediate 
sequence or aTiantharya and not adhikara or beginning of 
a new topic. It presupposes something antecedent. The 
antecedent, according to Sankara, is Sadhana Chatnshtaya, 
the four-fold discipline of viveka^ vairdgya, satasampat 
and mu7mikshatva. It is only when a person has passed * 
through this discipline that he is entitled to enquire into 
Brahman. The word atha therefore declares, according 
to Sankara, that Brahma-jigndsa is subsequent to the acqui- 
sition of this four-fold discipline. The word, accordingly, 
does not, in his opinion, refer to the Purva- Mlmdmsa. If 
these four conditions exist, a man may engage in Brahma- 
.jigndsa, either before or after entering on an enquiry with 
active religious duty as set forth- in the Purva-Mlmdmsa. 
The word atah.^ therefore, which follows atha^ premises, 
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according to Sankara, the reason for the jigiidsa. The 
reason is that the fruit of all actions is transitory. Good 
actions lead to heaven, but heaven itself is transitory. 
The knowledge of Brahman gives final release. Thusi the 
highest that the Purva-Mwidmsa can point to as attainable 
is held to fall far too short of what is required for final 
absolution. Rumiinuja takes a different view. To him 
also the word atha indicates sequence. But the antecedent 
condition, according to him, is the study of the Karma- 
kdnda, or ritualism of the V eda. After the understanding of 
works, the jigndsa into Brahma follows. The word atha 
indicates that the subject of jigndsa is Brahman. The 
person who has followed the Karmakdnda knows that the 
fruit of mere works is limited and hence his desire to 
know Brahman for obtaining final release. His view is 
that since the fruit of works as taught in the Puroa- 
Mimdmsa is limited and transitory, and that of the knowledge 
of Brahman as taught in the U tiara- Mlmdvisa is unlimited 
and eternal. Brahman should be known after the knowledge 
of works has previously taken place. According to 
Ramanuja, the Purva-Mlvidmsa of Jaimini and the Uitara- 
Mlmdmsa of Badarayana form one body of doctrine which 
should be studied in their due order. This view of 
Ramanuja has been elaborated by later Vishishtadvaita 
writers. Thus in the Adhikarana Sdrdrthadlpika by 
Mangacharya Srinivasa Suri, a disciple of Samarapunga- 
vacharya of Vadulagotra, we have this point — the one- 
ness of the Mxmdmsa as a Sdstra — urged with great 
force. The work provides us with a summary of the 
contents of the various Prakaranas — or the topical sub- 
divisions of the two Mvndmsas — and shows clearly their 
interdependence. (See Madras D.C. Ski. X, No. 4853.) 
Similarly in the Purvdttara Mlmdvisaka-Kanthyanit we 
have the oneness of the two Mlmdmsas put forth in great 
detail. (See idid., Nos. 4930 and 4931.) Srikantha is even 
more explicit than Ramanuja. He says that the word atha 
denotes succession and not mere commencement or 
auspiciousness. The latter is the view of Madhva and the 
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former of Vignanabhikshu. The pre-requisite, according 
to Srikantha, is a knowledge of the Kar?nakdn.da. After a 
study of the Vedas, one should enquire into Dharma as 
taught in the Purva-Mlindtnsa and then into Brahman. 
The Karma and Gnana conjointly produce release ; hence 
first Karma should be learnt and then the Vedanta. 
Para-Brahman should be enquired into after completing 
the enquiry into Dharma. Atak gives the reason. As 
Dharma has been investigated, thcveforc one should investi- 
gate Brahman to obtain final release. Vallabha’s view is 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. According to Valla- 
bha, atha. denotes the commencement of a new topic 
[adhikdra). He says that Karma should precede Brahina- 
jigjidsa; knowledge of Brahman does not, in his view, 
result in cessation of activity. Even jlvanmnktas perform, 
he says, all Karmas. In fact, the Karmas performed by 
the knowers of Brahman alone are such as lead to purely 
good results. Nimbarka takes a similar view. According 
to him a person who has read the Veda and whose mind 
has been assailed by doubts as to the fruits of actions and 
who therefore has studied the Purva-Mlmdmsa in order to 
remove such doubts and has thereby obtained a clear idea 
of Karma, its nature, the proper method of performing it 
and its fruits and whose mind has been drawn away 
•from them by their transitory character, should try to 
acquire a knowledge of the Brahman. It will thus be seen 
that except Sankara, most of the commentators agree in 
interpreting 1.1.1. as meaning that a previous study of the 
Purva-Mlmdmsa is necessary before the Uttara-Mlmdmsa 
can be taken up, both forming one complete whole. 

View of Sankara. 

Even Sankara, it will be seen, does not entirely taboo the 
Purva-Mlmdmsa ; he only suggests that it might or might 
not be studied, as its inadequacy for obtaining final release 
makes its previous study unnecessary. Sankara elsewhere 
puts forward the same view. Despite this, attempts have 
been made to reconcile these two apparently irreconcilable 
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systems of philosophy, notably by Suresvaracharya in his 
Samband/ia-Var(ika, which is an expansion, as it were, of 
the introductory part of Sankara’s commentary written on 
the Brihaddranyaka Upanisliad with the set purpose of 
showing the connection that exists between the two 
Mimdmsa parts. Sankara, in this commentary, states that 
the chapter on rituals is intended to point out special means 
for him who, knowing that there is a soul in relation to a 
future body, seeks particular means to attain the desired 
and to avoid the undesired, as affecting such future body. 
Later, he adds that the use of knowledge in connection 
with the ritual of the horse-sacrifice is that those who are 
not accorded the privilege of performing it, can yet attain 
its reward by the knowledge in question as declared by 
the Sriiii by such texts as “ by knowledge or by ritual ” 
and “ this too wins the worlds”. It cannot be said that 
the knowledge is only with reference to the rite, for the 
words of the Sruli “ whosoever does the horse-sacrifice or 
who knows it as such,” are alternative, and occur in a 
context dealing with knowledge. Since, even in the case 
of other rites, active acquisition is spoken of, it is evident 
that their fruit can be got from knowledge. And the 
horse-sacrifice is the highest of all rites, for it has for its 
fruit the attainment of the unmanifest (sawas/iii) or the 
manifest {vyashii) self. Further, its enunciation here at 
the beginning of the science of self is intended to show that 
all rites conduce to births and deaths. Srutis speak of the 
fruit being hunger, which is the same as death. It cannot 
be said that regularly prescribed rites do not produce fruit 
with a view to births and deaths, for Srutis speak in 
general terms of the fruit of all actions. (See Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Brihaddranyaka U panishad^ Introduc- 
tory part). 

View of Suresvara. 

Suresvara suggests that ritual is an indirect means 
to liberation, since it purifies the soul and helps towards 
the acquisition of knowledge. Suresvara says that the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad declares that the fruit of the 
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horse-sacrifice can be obtained by the mere knowledge of it 
by those who are privileged to perform it. This knowledge 
cannot be said to be included in the ritual itself, since the 
Sruiis speak of rituals and knowledge as alternative means. 
An equal reward is obtained by the doer of rituals who 
performs the horse-sacrifice itself ; the declaration of fruit 
is not a mere explanatory passage, much more than so as 
it is specifically prescribed. If (says the opponent) no 
more than this is your explanation of the context, then the 
object is easily gained even if it occurred in the ritual 
portion of the Sruiis. Tell me then why this passage 
should occur in the knowledge portion. It is as an 
incentive to the acquisition of knowledge that it is declared 
that horse-sacrifice, though the greatest of sacrifices and 
though combined with knowledge of itself, is nevertheless 
productive of bondage (births and deaths). How else can 
aspirants of liberation strive to know the self, — people who 
have known only too well the meanness of the fruits derived 
from all rituals and who do not seek any means other than 
the knowledge of the self ? “ You may freely say that the 

fruit of all rites with special objects is bondage; but since 
necessary rites have no fruit why not say that their fruit is 
liberation.?” Not so; for Sruiis speak of all rites in 
general as bearing fruit. Further, passages like “ By rites 
one attains the world of the manes ” refer to the fruit of 
necessary rites alone. If it be said that, since they have 
fruits, necessary rites are also rites with special objects, 
we say it is not so ; for necessary rites have purification as 
their aim while the aim of rites with special objects is the 
enjoyment of pleasure. There is purification even in rites 
with special objects, but that is for the sole sake of securing 
enjoyment. For the Kingdom of Indra cannot be enjoyed 
with the body of a man or of a pig. Since in the case of 
necessary rites, purification is most important, the enjoy- 
ment of fruit is not contradictory thereto. But, in compa- 
rison with the purification of intellect, enjoyment is 
considered perishable. For this reason and. by virtue of 
passages like ” This self ” etc., people try to know the 
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supreme state by the contemplation of Sruli passages and 
by renouncing all worldly attachment. Regularly prescrib- 
ed rites render only indirect help by way of purifying the 
mind, being not inconsistent with the knowledge of self. 
But the}' are not direct means like the knowledge of self. 
They therefore who, giving up all rites and free from 
attachment, throw off all taints such as passion etc., and 
direct their intellect to the Supreme Self, realize their own 
self within themselves {Sa7nbandha-Variika^ stanzas 
1133-1134). Suresvara thus shows an advance on Sankara, 
developing as he does the view that ritual is a means of 
liberation, though not so effective as knowledge. This 
view nearly approximates to the Dvaita position that Karma 
must lead to Gnana ; rather that Karma which does not 
lead to Gnana is no Karma. 

According to Madhva, Ul/ara-Mimantsa is part of 
Mahd-Mwia7)isa (see Madhva’s Co77it77C7itary 071 Brihadd- 
7 'aiiyaka Upa7iishad, VI, 3). Madhva quoting in his Gltd- 
idtparya the undermentioned Si-nii text, suggests that 
Mw7d777sa is of three different kinds : 

M%77tdi7isd trividhd prbktd 
Bi'dh777% daiincha kdr77nkl 
BraJwia ta7'ka7icha Mi77id777sd77i 
Seveta g/idita sidd/iaye 
Vaidika g7id7ia vairupydi 
Nd7iyat seveta pa7idiidha II iii II 
This suggests that Mimamsa is of three kinds : Brahma 
M%77id77isa, Daiva Mwid77isa and Kainna M%i 7 id 777 sa. 
These (three different) 77tl77td/77sas should be .studied 
through the Brahma Tarka method in order to realize the 
true knowledge. The true knowledge of Veda consists in 
knowing all these diverse phases of knowledge. No other 
method should be had recourse to by a wise man. Madhva 
holds that the three kinds of Ml77id77tsa should be reckoned 
as Traividyd. He w’ho does not accept this Traividya 
cannot be called a Vedavddi. He who adopts the Traividya, 
realizes Parama Vishnu. Thus, it would seem, according to 
Madhva, that these three kinds should be treated together. 
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Evidently their interpretation should be on the basis of 
Tattii samaiivayat. If this be so, Jaimini Sutras should 
be held to be subject to the same mode of interpretation, 
for they are part of the Traividyd. The word M%indmsd 
seems to have the derivative meaning of intensification or 
individualization in the text dnandasya inw7dmsd 
bhavati [Taittiriya Upanishad, II, 8, quoted by Madhva in 
his Commentary on Briliaddranyaka Upanishad, III, 4). 

Truth underlying the nnodern view. 

There thus seems some ground for Jacobi’s suggestion 
that the* two Mlmdmsas are interrelated, though this cannot 
mean, especially when we remember the Sabarabhdshya and 
the commentaries of Prabhakara and Kumarila Bhatta on it, 
that the Purva-Mimdmsa-Sutras have not a philosophy of 
their own. The interpretation of Brahma Sutras I. 1. 1 
above-mentioned pre-supposes a connection between the 
two Mlmdmsas^ though such connection need not neces- 
sarily deny to either its own philosophy. This mode of 
approach may possibly reconcile the views of Dr. Keith 
with those of Jacobi on this point. The position taken 
by the earliest commentators known on the Purva- 
Mlmdmsa-Sutras helps to confirm this view. Thus of 
the three early commentators, leaving out of account 
Hari and Bhartramitra, of whom little is known, the 
Vrittikara, who is quoted by Sabarasvamin (I. 1. 5) intro-, 
duces discussions as to the validity of knowledge and its 
different forms, though the Sutras themselves do not go 
much beyond exalting the Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge and deny the validity of per- 
ception for the purpose of the knowledge of Dharma. 
Dr. Keith even suggests that it is legitimate to resume 
that the Vrittikara indulged also in metaphysical discus- 
sions. The Vrittikara has been assigned by Dr. Keith to 
a date not later than the fourth century A.D., though, if we 
have to put back the Purva-Mwidmsa-Sutras themselves 
to a date much earlier than 200 A.D., we may have to 
refer the Vrittikara also to a date proportionately earlier. 
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Sabarasvamin, who evidently came shortly after the 
Vrittikara and drew largely on his writings, discusses at 
length the nature of the soul, though he is usually laconic 
when dealing with the Sulras themselves. About his time 
the Mtmdmsa enters, in the words of Dr. Keith, “ into the 
whole field of philosophy, while maintaining its primary 
duly of expounding the rules by which the rituals can be 
reconstructed from the Brdhmanas and the Samhitds." 
Sabarasvamin was commented upon by a Vartikakara® 
who is referred to by Prabhakara. Prabhakara probably 
lived about the seventh century A.D., and was anterior in 
date to Kumarila, who criticises him in his works 
(I. 2. 31; 1. 3. 2; 1. 4. 1). Dr. Keith has adduced 
satisfactory reasons against the traditionary statement 
that Kumarila was the gziru of Prabhakara and that 
they were contemporaries. According to him, at least 
half a century, if not a century, separated Prabhakara 
from Kumarila. The suggestion, however, that the Brihati, 
" the great ” commentary on Sabarasvamin’s Bhdshya, 
“seems to have passed comparatively early into oblivion” 
is not quite borne out by the evidence available. There 
is hardly any doubt that for long after the time of Sankara, 
the Mwidmsa-Sutras as commented upon by Sabarasvamin 
and elaborated by his commentator Prabhakara in his 
Brihati, were actively studied in Southern India, special 
grants of land being.made for its propagation. Thus in a 
lithic record, dated in the third year of the Chola King 
Parakesarivarman, ‘‘ who took the head of the Pandya,” — 
identified with Aditya Karikala II, who ruled about the 
middle of the tenth century A.D., — we are told that the 


” The term Variikahdra denotes literally the writer of an 
explanatory gloss which explains the meaning of that which is said, 
of that which is left unsaid, and of that which is imperfectly said. 
A work that explains what is said or but imperfectly said and 
supplies omissions is termed a Variika. The term is particularly 
applied to the explanatory rules of Katyayana on Panini’s Siitras. 
Accordingly, Katyayana is commonly known as Vartikakara, Here, 
of course, the Vartikahdra is a different person. 

8 
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grant of land by a village assembly functioning in the 
present Kumbakonam taluk, Tanjore district, was made as a 
bhattavritti to those who expounded the Prabhakaram in the 
Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam, where the inscription 
can still be seen [M.E.R., No. 233 of 1911).^° Kumarila 
Bhatta, often styled merely Bhatta, the more famous com- 
mentator, has still a large following in the modern South 
Kanara district. His followers call themselves Bhattas and 
their philosophy goes by the name of Bhatta-mata. The 
chief point to note in regard to Prabhakara and Kumarila 
Bhatta is that they both agree with Sabarasvamin in hold- 
ing that the individual soul, though derived from the 
absolute Brahman, has an independent existence for ever 
thereafter. They thus not only declare that the jlva is 
immortal but also definitely reject the theory of Maya. 

So far about the Purva-Mlmamsa-Sutms and their 
relation to the Uttara-Mlmamsa-Sutras. 

The Earliest Commentators on Brahma-Sutras : 

Those referred to by Sankara. 

Among the earliest commentators on the Brahma- 
Sutras was Bodhayana. Though Dr. Thibaut has identified 
him with the author of the Kalpa Sutras the better opinion 

’ ^ - - p - ■ 

The name Prabhakara occurs in certain other inscriptions, 
but the references in those cases appear to be to persons who were 
evidently named after the original Prabhakara, the Mimamsa 
teacher. Thus, a Pj-abhdkara Bhatta is mentioned in three inscrip- 
tions of the time of the Chola king Rajadhiraja I as a Brahman 
resident in Aryadesa. His wife was a devotee of the Siva temple at 
Tiruvorriyur, near Madras. These inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, 
30th and 31st years of the reign of Rajadhiraja I (1018-1051 A.D.). 
Accordingly they range in date from 1021 to 1049 A.D. (M.E.P., Nos. 
112, 132 and 155 of 1912). Again, in an inscription at Vijayapadma- 
nabhapur, Berhampore taluk, Ganjam district, dated in the reign of 
Padmanabha Ananga Bhima of the Kesari dynasty (13th century 
A.D.), Samasta 5, Mina 29, Vaisakha Bahula 1, Wednesday, is 
recorded the gift of Laddigam and other villages, under the name 
of Vijayapadmanabhapura, X.o Prabhakara Bhatta, Misra and another. 
(Rangacharya, Inscriptions in Madras Presidency, 1, Ganjam District 
80, quoting Mackefizie MSS,, XIV). These instances appear to 
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to-da}- seems to be that the two are different and that they 
lived in widely separated ages, Sankara in his BhdsJiya 
frequently mentions “ another commentator ” whose name 
is nowhere disclosed (I. 1. 25 ; I. 1. 27 ; I. 1. 31 ; 1. 2. 13 ; 
1.3.2; 1.3. 13; I. 3. 17; I. 3. 19; III. 3. 39; 
III. 3. 57; III. 4. 42; IV. 3. 7-14). Govindananda, one of 
his commentators, suggests that the reference is to the 
Vriilikdra mentioned by Ramanuja, and Dr. Thibaut has ac- 
cordingly proposed to identify him with Bodhayana [S.B.E. 
Veddiifa-Suiras ivith Sankara's Commcniary, Introduction 
XX and XXI). There is really no authority for this 
proposed identification. In some parts of his Bhds/iya, 
Sankara refers to more than one teacher, as in I. 3. 19, 
where it is said that “ some teachers are of (a different) 
opinion”. Again, in I. 3. 19 it is stated that “others 
again, and among them some of our own are of opinion ” etc. 
Then, again, it is said in III. 3. 19 that some commenta- 
tors (in the plural) “are of opinion” etc. Next in III. 3. 57, 
he says thal “some commenlalors here establish the con- 
clusion ” etc. Sankara evidently does not agree with their 
conclusion. Finally, in III. 4. 42, he remarks that “ some 
teachers, however, are of opinion ” etc. Thus Sankara 
had evidently more than one commentator before him when 
he noted the above differences between himself and them. 
As Sankara refers to Sabarasvamin and Upavarsha by 
their names [see his commentary on III. 3. 53, where 
Sahara is referred to twice, once by name and another time 
as “the author of the. {Purva-Mimd7nsa.) Bhdshya" , 
Upavarsha, as a commentator of both the Purva-Mwtdmsa 
and the U ttara-Mlindmsa SuBas {Ibid., III. 3. 53 and 
I. 3. 28)], the references to the “other commentators” may, 
perhaps, be taken not to include them, the more so as they 
relate entirely to topics connected with Sdi’lraka-Mwidnisa. 
Who these may be it is not possible even to speculate. 
Govindananda, one of the commentators of Sankara, 


indicate that the name of the great Mimamsa commentator still con- 
tinued to be remembered in India between 11th and 13th centuries 
A,D, 
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suggests in his gloss on Sankara’s Blidshya on the Chchdn- 
dbgya Upanishad (III. 10. 4) that Sankara had followed 
Dramidachai^a (or Dravidachar 3 'a) in certain respects. 
Whether this Dramidacharya is one of those referred to by 
Sankara and is identical with the person of the same name 
quoted by Ramanuja in his BMshya, is difficult to deter- 
mine in the present state of our knowledge.^^ Dramida, 
however, is one of those who is mentioned with others by 
Ramanuja in his Vcddrihasangraha as an authority for his 
own work. This acknowledgment shows that in the interval 
between Sankara and Ramanuja there had come into 
existence a number of writers on the Brahma-Sutras, who 
are, however) at present nothing more than mere names 
to us. Whether any of these can be related back to a date 
anterior to Sankara and as such taken to be included in his 

Dr. 'I’liibaut in his translation of the Vedaiita-Sulras with the 
Comvicntary of Sanharacharya (Joc.cit.^ Introcl. XXI. f.n. 1), says that 
the name is sometimes given as Drawida, and sometimes as Dravida, 
and suggests, basing his opinion on that of Pandit Rama Misra 
Siistrin of the Benares College, that the former is the correct one. 
There appears to be authority for both the forms. In a Sanslcrit- 
Kannada record on the four faces of a pillar set up in the courtyard 
of the Ramalingesvara temple at Ramesvaram, Proddatur taluk, 
Cuddapah district, the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna III {Diiradauha- 
hcirci) registers a gift of land and taxes to that temple and inciden- 
tally states that the king’s general took Kanchi from the “ knavish 
Dramidas” {M.E.R., No. 383 of 1904). The country is called 
JJravida-desa in a record dated in Saka 1439 or 1517 A.D. (yJ/.A'.T?., 
No. 87 of 1912) and also in a copper-plate grant 1912-13, 

No. 8). In a Prakrit record found at Amaravati, Sattenapalle 
taluk, Guntur district, the gift of an upright slab at the foot of 
a viahachaitya by one DatniJa-kanha (i.e., Dramida-Krishna) and 
Chuia-kauha (Kshuda-Krishna) and his sister are registered. A 
Sanskrit-Grantha record dated in Saka 1445 ( = A.D. 1528) in 
the reign of the Vijayanagar king Krishnaraya, found at Nagala- 
puram, Ponneri taluk, Chingleput district, records a gift for the 
recitation of the Sanskrit Vedas and the Drdvida-Vcda (i e,, the 
Prabandha) and the exposition of the Vedanta. The Tamil part 
of Southern India is commonly known as Dravida-Vishaya. (See 
Hultzsch, Report on Skt. MSS., III. 59, under Sauhhagya-Ratndkara, 
end verses.) 
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general description of “other commentators” is also 
difficult to say. A fair inference from the known facts is 
that long anterior to Sankara there had been well-known 
commentators on the Brahma-Sutras and that there had 
come into existence, after him, other commentators who 
were themselves succeeded by Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Bhaskara. 

Of these, Bhaskara deserves special mention. His 
date is not yet definitely settled. As he is not referred 
to by Sankara, but mentioned by name and criticized by 
Ramanuja, the upper and lower limits of his age may be 
fixed between the beginning of the 9th century A.D. and 
the middle of the 12th century A.D. He may probably 
be put down to circa 1000 A.D., as some time will have to 
be allowed for his attaining that extent of celebrity for his 
views as to be specially quoted and refuted by Ramanuja 
in his Sri Bhashya. That this date is not by any means a 
mere conjecture will be evident when it is remarked that he 
has been identified with Bhaskara Bhatta, son of Kavi 
Chakravarti Trivikrama Bhatta, mentioned in the Nasik 
copper-plates.^" These plates state that Trivikrama Bhatta 
belonged to the Sandilyagotra and that his son Bhaskara 
Bhatta was honoured with the title of Vidyapathi by King 
Bhoja. King Bhoja, who is said to have thus honoured 
Bhaskara Bhatta, has to be identified with the famous 
Paramara King of Malwa who bore that name. According 
to the latest view. King Bhoja lived about the middle of 
the 11th century A.D.^® Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi will 


See Bhimika to Bhaskaracliarya’s Commentary on \.\\e. Brahma 
Sutra edited by Pandit Vindhyesvarl Prasada Dvivedin, I to III, 
Chowkhamba. 

Bhoja’s date has been variously assigned by scholars. Thus, 
according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, he ruled from 997 A.D. to 
1050 A.D. (^Early History of Dekkan, 214-216). Sir Ramakrishna 
assigns to him "about fifty-three years”. Dr. Vincent Smith, 
however, says that “he reigned gloriously for more than forty years” 
and fixes him between 1018-1060 A.D. {The Early History of India, 
410-411). Apart from the length of his reign, a later date seems 
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accordingly have to be set down to about the third quarter 
of the 11th century A. D. Corroborative of this inference 
is the statement made by Bhaskaracharya, the author 
of Siddhanta Sirdmani, who mentions Bhaskara Bhatta 

nearer the truth, for, as suggested by Dr. Biihler and Dr, Zacharia;, 
some time has to be allowed, \i\X\e,Navasahasd7ika Charifa referred to 
at length by them is to be believed ; for King Sindhuraja, the father 
of Bh5ja, appears to have reigned for a fairly long period of 
lime before Bhoja actually came to the throne. The Prabandhas 
followed by Sir Ramakrishna do not allow any period of rule to 
Sindhuraja which is now held to be without warrant. Indeed 
Biihler and Zacharise definitely state that “ it is necessary to place 
the beginning of Bhoja’s reign further down than is usually done 
{pidian Antiquary^ June 1907, 172). As tradition states that Bhoja 
ruled in all for 55 3 'ears, 6 moons and 8 days, it is possible that 
this lengthy period includes his years of office as Yuvaraja under 
Munja and Sindhuraja. Munja began his reign before 974 A.D. 
and his death occurred in one of the three years 994 to 996 A.D. 
Sindhuraja, his younger brother, succeeded him and he may be 
allowed — judging from the active life led by him as detailed in the 
Navasdhasdnka Charita — a period of rule commencing from 997 A.D. 
and ending probably with a year or two before 1019 A.D. which is 
the first definite date we meet with in Bhoja's life. That 3 ^ear marks 
the defeat which the Chalukya King Jayasimha inflicted on the 
confederacy of seven kings led by Bhoja, who was obliged to take 
to flight (Balagami inscription dated 1019 A.D. See V. 17 ; 
E.C.^ VII. Shikarpur 125). If this suggestion proves acceptable, 
Sindhuraja may be set down to 997-1017 A.D., Bhoja following 
him and ruling from about 1017 A.D. to about 1072 A.D. This 
would mean a reign of about 55 years for Bhoja, the period fixed by 
tradition. At least three land grants of Bhoja are known. These 
are : — (l) The Ujjain copper-plate land grant, dated in Vikrama 
Samvat 1078, Chaitra Sudi 14, corresponding to 80th March 1021 
A.D. ; (2) Land grant of his Karana of the Raja Mriganka, dated in 
Saka Samvat 964, or A.D. 1042-1048 ; and (3) Land grant dated 4th 
bright half of Magha of Vikrama Samvat 1176, two years earlier than 
the Ujjain grant or A.D. 1019. (For these grants, see 7,^., June 1907, 
170 ; and September 1912, 201-203.) Besides these, Bhoja^s defeat 
and flight are mentioned in the Balagami record dated in 1019 A.D. 
Thus, there can be no question he ruled from about 1019 A.D. to 
1043 A.D. But if tradition is taken into account, as most scholars 
have done, -he should be held to have ruled, as before suggested, 
from 1017 to 1072 A.D. 
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\^idyapathi and claims him as his ancestor in the sixth 
degree. As this Bhaskarachar 3 fa states that he was well 
versed in Sutrithis and Srtttis and styles himself Kavi 
Bhaskara {Srauta smartha vicliara sura chatiirb nisscsha 
vidyanidhiy etc.), it has to be conceded that Bhaskara Bhatta 
Vidyapathi’s family was hereditarily one well known for its 
learning. It is interesting to note that this Kavi Bhaskara- 
charya’s name is actually reminiscent of Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi’s name as it occurs in the colophons to the 
Brahinasutra Bltds/iya, wherein it appears as Bhaskara- 
char3'a (/// Sri B/iagavad Blidskardchdrya pranite, Sdriraka 
MimamsahJidshyby etc.). What is more important is that 
Kavi Bhaskarachar 3 ’a states that he himself was born in 
Saka 1036, which corresponds to 1114 A. D., that Bhaskara 
Bhatta Vid 3 fapathi was his ancestor in the sixth degree, 
and that he wrote his work Siddhdnta Sirbniaiii in his 
36th year. Allowing twenty years for a generation, Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya should have come about 120 years after 
Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi, which means that the latter 
should have flourished about 120 years before Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya’ s birth. This works out to 994 A.D. 
(1114 A. D. 120 years, which gives us 994 A.D.). 

From this, it would seem to follow that Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi lived through the reigns of the Paramara kings 
Munja, Sindhuraja and Bhoja, the last of whom is said to 
have honoured him, quite late in his (Bhaskara Bhatta’s) 
life with the valued title of Vidyapathi. This last fact 
is mentioned by Udayana, the author of the well-known 
work Nydya Kusnmdnjali (see p. 35, line 5). In this work, 
Udayana writes thus of himself ; — Brahmaparinaierithi 
Bhdskaragbtre, yujyate. A little later he adds : — Bhaskara 
tridandimatha Bhdshyakdra. Since Udayana says he 
wrote his Subbdha Kusnmdnjali just past Saka 906 (A.D- 
984), he must have been a younger contemporary of 
Bhaskara. If this is conceded — and it has to be, as Udayana 
states he was of Bhaskara’ s gbtra — then Bhaskara should 
have been much earlier than Saka 906. Udayana adds 
that Bhaskara wrote his Bhdshya after he became a great 
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proficient in learning. And he mentions tliat when he liad 
advanced in his age, and had attained great renown, Bhoja 
conferred on him the title of Vidyapedhi. This should 

have occurred before Bhuja’s death, the latest known 
date for which is 1072-1073 A.D. On these grounds, 
Bhaskara, the author of the BhCishya on the Brahiua Su/ras, 
will have to be differentiated from Bhatta Bhaskara, the 
teacher who was honoured by Ahavamalla, the Kalachfii'ya 
king, who has been identified above (see pp. d5-46) 
with the commentator on the Taiilirlya Aranyaka. As 
will be seen, the latter belongs to the third quarter of the 
12th century A.D. and thus came about a century 
Tridandi Bhaskara, surnamed Vidyapathi, the author of the 
Bhasliya on the Brahma Sutras. The author of Taiitirlya 
Aranyaha also went by the name of Trikanda hlandana 
Bhatta Bhaskara (see Bhumiha to his work in the 
iinandasrama Series). ’’’ The title Tridandimatha Bhasliya- 
hdra afii.xed to Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi the author of 


In ihc Bhumika referred to, it is staled that this IJhatta 
Bhaskara lived before Madhavacharj'a, the author of the Sarva- 
dixrsaua Satiyraha ; for he mentions Bhatta Bhaskara in his Sankara 
Vijaya (Sarpa XV, sloka 80) as having disputed with Sankara. This 
is an anachronism. It will be seen that according to the inscriptions 
mentioned at pages 4o-4G of this Introduction, he was honoured by 
Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya king, between 1181-1183 A.D. Tradition 
assigns him to 950 A.D,, evidently confusing him with his name- 
sake who lived during the reign of King Bhoja. In a verse which 
occurs at the end of his commentary on the Taiilirlya Samkila, it is 
said he lived in Nishpavakc Sake, which Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri 
read as A'/VZ’ArAjZ'f .S’iUf, thus changing Saka 1410 into Saka 1110. 
This change of reading (of ra into pa) can be supported on 
three grounds : — (l) It gives a more intelligent meaning to the 
verse than the one .assigned to it by Dr. Burnell ; (2) it makes 
Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the 7'ailtirlya commentary anterior to 
Madhavacharya, the autiior of .Sarrattarsar.a Sanyraka, wide!) 
tradition avers ; and (3) the date Saka 1110 corresponds to 1189 .A.D. 
which v.ould only mean that Bhatta Bhaskara, v.*ho was honoured 
by Ahavamalla, the Kalachilrya king, in 1181-1183 was still 
living in 11>9 .\.D. when he wrote or ilnished his commentary on 
the lailfirr.a S:r;kii,l, which prixaa fad: seems quite acceptable. 
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the commentary on the Brahvia Sutras^ shows that he 
should have been a Sanyasin of the Tridandi order. Since 
he styles himself Bhagavat in his colophons, there can be 
no doubt, as to this. A Tridandi is a sanyasin who 
has renounced all worldly attachments, indicating such 
renunciation by carrying in his right hand three long staves 
{danda) tied together so as to form one. Such a sanyasin 
is said to have obtained command over his mind, speech 
and body, or rather over thought, word and deed {cf. 
Mami^ XIL 10). A Tridandi is usually distinguished 
from an Bkadandi, more commonly called Hainsa, who 
carries a single staff, which is said to represent his kdya 
or body, which he has, by undertaking his vow of sanyasa, 
thrown off. This staff is buried with him, when he dies 
and is sainted. The Bkadandi class of sanydsins is, 
according to Harita, divided into four orders : Ktiilchakd, 
Bahudako, Hanisa and Paramahamsa, The last of these 
is often designated Parivrdjaka, literally one who has 
renounced the world and wanders from place to place. 
Judging from Bhaskara’s long and detailed criticism of the 
status of Paramahamsas, whom he takes as typical of the 
Bkadandi class, and the praise he bestow's on that of the 
Tridandis, when commenting on the Sutra Sarvdpekshd 
cha yagnddisruterasvavat (III. 4. 26), it would seem that 
he belonged to the Tridandi order of sanydsins. He plainly 
suggests that the status of the Tridandi.^ with the right to wear 
the siklia (tuft of hair on the head), the yagnbpavlta (the 
sacred thread) and the rest, is a much superior one to 
that of Paramahamsas, who though they are supposed to 
renounce everything belonging to the world — including all 
karmas — are still in the world and move in it and have 
much to do with it. This is probably the reason why 
Bhaskara came to be known — if Udayana is to be believed 
— as Tridandiinatha B/ids/tyakdra, the espouser of the 
doctrine of the Tridandi class. 

The fundamental difference between Tridandis and Ekadandis 
is in regard to the performance of karma. The former is only a 
Phalaiyagi, i.e., one who has given up the fruits of his karma, while 
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In commenting on the Sutra Utpalhiliya-samhhavai 
(II. 2. 42), Bhaskara holds, with Sankara, that it refers to 
the Pancharatra doctrine and not to the Sakti, as is suggest- 
ed by Anandatlrtha and Nimburka. He, however, defends 
the Piincharutra doctrine, definitely arguing against the 
views of Sankara. He holds that Panchariitra is not 
against the Sntlis. Vasudcva is iipadCwa Parana and 
is nimilla Parana. Pancharatra sets down the 
relationship between these two Pdranas. This is exemplified 
in dcvdrcPana, d/rydna^ saniddPilaPshana and Parniagndna. 
In none of these four is there anything against the Srutis. 
Dez'drcfiana is the worship of Vasudeva-rupa ; dfiydna, the 


the l.ittcr is not only a Phala/yagt hut also a Sverupafyayi, t.c., one 
who has also Riven up his physical body. The Lkadanili is, in 
fact, taken to have Riven up cverylhinR, both kanna and its pJtcla. 
He accordiuRly shaves the tuft off his head, gives up his yasnopavtla^ 
etc., which signify karma, and completely transforms himself in his 
physical appearance. He no longer is of this world ; he is a true 
sanydsiti. On the other hand, the TridamU being only a Pkalatydgi, 
retains his connection with the world and as such he is bound by 
kanna. He accordingly wears tlie sikha (the tuft of hair on his 
head), tlie yagnopav'tta (the sacred thread) and performs his nitya- 
karmas just like a householder. He is, Iiowcver, subject to the 
discipline of his order in regard to other matters. Among the 
Visishtadvaitas (SrI-Vaishnavas of both sects, Vadagalai and 
Tengalai) sanyasins are wholly of the Tridandi order, while among 
the Smarthas and hladhwas (;.<•., Advaitins and Dvaitins) they are 
entirely of the Ekadaudi class. It is interesting to note that 
Bhaskara, the author of the Brakmasulra Bkdskya was a Tridandi. 
He not only preceded Rfimfinuja in point of time but also belonged 
to Central India. 'J'hese facts coupled with the references that are 
to be found in Mann, Hdrita, etc., it would seem that the order of 
Tridandi is quite an ancient one and has been in considerable vogue 
both in the north and south of India forages long anterior to Ramanu- 
ja. Of Ramanuja, it was foretold in the Vriddka Pddma Purana that 
he would be a sage of the Tridandi order and restore the lost faith to 
its original brilliancy. It is said that Tanka, Bharuchi, Guhadeva, 
Dramila, Yamunachfirya and others referred to by Ramanuja belong- 
ed to the Tridandi order. Tradition, as recorded in the 
Vadagalai Gnrnparampara, states that Ramanuja became a sanyasin 
of this order and, \vhat is more, converted his former guru, 
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meditation in Sankarshana-rupa ; (Sukshma-rupa) in 

Pradyumna ; and lastly, kar-magnana is seen in the Sthula 
Aniruddha-rupa. These being exemplified in Pancharatra- 
gama, it is not against the Srutis. This Sutra accordingly 
is devoted to the consideration of the characteristics of the 
sakti which is implicit in the Pancharatragama. Hence the 
invented statement [kalpand) that Pancharatragama is 
against the Srutis is false {a^iupapanjiaiii). He quotes the 
Chchandogya text : AdhigainanbpadaiiGjydsvadhyaya ybgaihi 
Dhagavantam Vasudbvamdrddhya taimva pratipadyata 
and says that what is stated to be against the Srutis is really 
Avell known to them. Accordingly, he holds that the sug- 
gested contradiction is a mere invention. 

Yadavaprakasa, also into one such after making him renounce 
iorm-aWy Ekadaudi order to Avhich he belonged by undergoing 
once again the cJianla (tonsure) and vpauayaiia rites and then 
assuming at his (Ramanuja’s) hands the Tridandi staff and the 
orange-tawney robe. It is said that before he could renounce 
the hkadandi order he felt he should undertake, by way of penance, 
a circumambulalion of the holy places of the Earth, for which he was 
too old. In these circumstances, he was advised to go round 
Ramanuja once and seek re-initiation at his hands. This done, he 
was made a Tridandi and duly invested with the insignia of that 
order. (See Prapanndniritam^ Rdmdnujdchdrya Divya Charitai^ etc.) 
According to the Frapanndmritam^ since he had all his life carried 
on a tirade against Tridandms^ criticising their religious life and 
observances, Yadavaprakasa was commanded by Ramanuja to com- 
pose a work on the duties of yafis^ reconciling all the conflicting 
passages in the Sinriihis. Agreeing, Yadavaprakasa, who had been 
renamed Govinda Jeer, wrote, it is said, the Yaii Dharma Samuchchaya 
in eleven chapters, a work which has survived to this day. 

The Tridandi ns are thrice referred to by Manu in his LawSy 
once in Chapter IX dealing with the Duties of Kings and twice in 
Chapter XII dealing with Transmigration (IX. 296, page 895 ; XII. 
10-11, page 485). The first of these shows the rigour with which 
the three kinds of discipline to which the Tridandin was subjected 
were insisted on. Each constituent part of his three-fold discipline 
was, it would seem, important for the maintenance of each of the other 
two. Manu says: — “Yet in a kingdom, containing seven constituent 
parts, which is upheld like the triple staff (of an ascetic), there is no 
(single part) more important (than the others) by reason of the 
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That Tridandi Bhaskara had in view some of the 
previous commentators is made plain in the opening verse 
of his own B!/ds//ya, which reads thus : — 

Jnriffr cth. ii 
11 

This verse explains why Bhaskara undertook the task of 
composing a new B/ids/iya. He says that he bows down 
to Budarfiyana, whose genius produced the Brahma Sutras 
to relieve people from the bondage of birth. Badarilyana, 
he says, is like the Sun (Bhaskara), who dispels the dark* 
ness of the minds of those who pray for such relief. Then 
he adds : “ Embodying the teaching of the Sutras, I 

make known my own meaning of them in the interpretation 
[vydkhydtam) I offer. I am interpreting (the Sutras) 
because I am desirous of removing the doubts caused by 
my several predecessors {vydkhydtam yairidam sdstram) 
because such doubts ought to be removed {tannivrittaye)B 
The use of the plural {yairidam) indicates more than one 
previous commentator. Bhaskara should, therefore, be 


importance of the qualities of each for the others.” This three- 
fold discipline is thus described in Chapter XII. 10-11 : — ” That man 
is called a (true) T7-idat!din in rvhose mind these three, the control 
over his speech {vdgdanda), the control over his thoughts {maiio- 
danda), the control over his body {kdyadanda), are firmly fixed,” 
As Biihler suggests, though this verse (XII, 10) gives the usual descrip- 
tion of a true Tridandin as an ascetic who holds three staves {danda) 
tied together, according to it, this outward sign avails nothing. That 
man only deserves the name I'ridauditi who keeps a three-fold 
control {daada) over himself. The maintaining of the three-fold 
discipline over himself is more important than carrying the triple 
danda, which signifies him. The fruit of this three-fold discipline is 
described in the next verse (XII. 11) as final liberation. It says : — 
” That man w'ho keeps this three-fold control (over himself) with 
respect to all created beings and wholly subdues desire and wrath, 
thereby assuredly gains complete success ” /.<?., final liberation. As 
to the duties of the Sanydsin, see Biihler, M anu, VI, 33-97 ; also 
Vishnu Purdna, 
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taken to suggest that he is controverting not only Sankara,^® 
his immediate predecessor in the field, but also some of 
Sankara’s own predecessors, from whom he evidently 
differed in certain respects. Though he generally agrees 
in the matter of the text of the Suiras with Sankara, 
Bhiiskara differs from him sometimes, as, for example, in 
1.2.19; II. 2. 18; II. 2. 31; II. 2. 38; III. 4. 46; 
IV. 3. 5 ; etc. Not only are there differences in regard to 
the text between the two but Bhaskara does not also agree 
wnth Sankara in his conception of the general import of the 
Suiras. Bhaskara’s standpoint is that of Bheddbheda,'^~ 
while Sankara’s is that of a confirmed Advaitin. In com- 
menting on the Sutra Aima krute parindvidt (I. 4. 25), 
Bhaskara criticizes at some length Sankara’s statement 
postulating Adhyasa on account of which everything is 
destructible. This, he suggests, is nothing more than naked 
Mahayanism of the Bauddha system. He says: — Tathdclia 
vdkyam parindmasilmsyddivadaii vigitam vichchmnamulavi 
mahaydnika Bauddha gdththiiam mdydvddam uydvarna- 
yantd Idkdu vydinbhayanti. He thus very plainly states that 
what is postulated by Sankara is manifestly contained 
in the Bauddha system of Mahayanism. Thus saying, 
he adds, Sankara is making people lose themselves in 
Buddhism. Again, commenting on the Sutra Vaidhar- 
mydcJicha nasvapnddivat (II. 2. 29), Bhaskara states that 
those who follow the Bauddha system are Mayavadis and 
that they are among those who are with justice rejected 
by the Sutrakara. He says : — Yetu Bauddhamatavalambino 
Mdydvddinaslepyanena nydyena Sutrakdrenaiva nirastd 
vbditavydha}^ His own position, Bhaskara makes plain in 

Bhaskara’s Brahma-Siiira B/idshyam, edited by Pandit V. P. 
Dvivedin, BJiiintika, 9. 

Pandit V. P. Dvivedin quotes Bhattoji Dikshita’s VMdnta 
iatva 7 iiveka itkd vivarana in support of this description of Bhaskara’s 
standpoint. Bhattoji Dikshita calls Bhaskara a "Bhedabheda Vedanta 
siddhanta vadi.” See Pandit V. P. Dvivedin’s Edition of Bhaskara’s 
Bralniia-Siiira Bhdshyam, Bhumika 9, f.n. 1. 

Among King Bhoja’s possible contemporaries were Ramapala 
(1084-1130 A,D,) and Qpvindapala (1175 A.D,). During their 
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his comments. Thus, while explaining the Sutra Adhikaniii 
bJicdanirdiisdt (II. 1 . 22)) he states that the jwa is different 
from para^ for the jlva cannot he said, he says, to create 
himself and destroy himself. But he is only different from 
para up to a particular stage. The indeclinable ihii in the 
Sutra, according to him, applies to both sides — bheda and 
abhcda. He then aslcs: “ jVanu b/ieddb/iedan kaiham para- 
spara viruddhd sai} 2 bIiav(’iCim'^ and answers the question 
thus : Naisha dns/iaha. And he quotes the following sloka : 
Pramcinafaschciu praiiyafc kbvirddhd ayamuchyaic i 
Vi rbdhbc/idvirddhecha pranmnam kdravam maiam il 
This may be broadly set down thus : That authority 
which we set down in supjDort, how can we postulate of it 
that it is in contradiction with our own view ; an authority 
which is quoted in support of an argument, if it proves it 
without contradicting it, then alone will it be universally 
accepted as an authority {prawdnaui)^ 

Similarly, in commenting on the Sutra NastJidnalhopi 
parasybbhayalivaam sarvairahi (III. 2. 11), Bhaskara 
reiterates his position. 

reigns, Buddhism, though declining in Hindustan, was flourishing 
in the Pfila dominions, the monasteries of Magadha being crowded 
willi thousands of residents. Ramapala was, according to inscriptions, 
followed by five kings. It was during the reign of Indradyumnapala 
(1197 A.D.) that the Pala kingdotn was subverted by ilie Miiham* 
madan invasion led by Kutb-ud-dui’s general, Muhammad, the son of 
Bakhtyarand the Buddhist monasteries destroyed (Vincent Smith, 
The Early History of Lidia^ 419). Buddhism was according!}' still a 
dominant religion in India about 1150 A.D., when Bhaskara lived 
and wrote. 

An authority is usually quoted to support and not to con- 
tradict the position taken. An authority is sought for only wJien 
there is aninnanainy doubt as to the authenticity of the position 
taken. Cf. the following quoted by Anandatlrtha as from the 
Mahakaurma^ when commenting on the Sutra Sdstra yonitvai : 
Nischayat sadhayet trr/ham pramdaanfara vicvacha I 
Sruii smrithi sahayam yaiiliu pramdmuiiarainuliamam\ 

Pramdna padavtm gachchet ndih7‘a kdrya vichdra 7 id II 
Pu7‘vdlia7^dvi7*ddhc7m kdtrdidhd abhmaiobhar^ct I 
Ityddya777uhanctm tarkaha shushka ta7^ka7iiu var jay et II 
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This Sutra, he says, deals with the jiva in its condi- 
tion of sleep {sup lava stJia) and its relation to Brahman in 
that condition. Of course, it is stated in connection with 
the Sutra Ikshiter na sabdam and the following Sutras that 
Chefanam is Brahman and that it is the chief cause for the 
creation of the world. Therefore, that Brahman is the chief 
Sat (in Chelana) is established. What is explained in this 
Sutra is what is the result of such a combination. This may 
be admitted. It is also proved that Brahman is of a bliMci- 
bheda rupa. Now, it is to be understood clearly whether the 
bhcdabJiMa rupam is to be meditated upon or whether all 
which appears to be different is one in its entirety {Sainastha 
bJiedamabhinnam sallakshana bbdharupam updsyani). This 
is the question that is considered in this Sutra. The fact is 
that Brahman is nirgtina ; but according to those well versed 
in Sundilya Vidya, this Brahman is sagima ; and therefore 
it has to be proved whether Brahman is sag2{7iaox nirgnna. 
Here and there, it can be clearly seen as proved that 
Brahman is to be meditated upon as sagiina. The purva- 
pakshin raises the doubt whether Brahman is to be meditated 
upon as one of sdkdra or nirdkdra or in a form which is 
a combination of both, and also as having a bodily form 
i^prapanchdtmand chci). At any rate, it is but right that 
the actual form should be meditated upon. Amidst so 
many doubts, it is stated in the Sutra Nbbhayalingam 
Brahmbpdsyam prapanchdkdrena sdkdram nirdkdi'am cha 
(neither both forms nor the form of the prapancha con- 
sisting of sdkdra or nirdkdra). For the word lingam 
means laksJtana, chinha ( characteristic symbol ), etc. 
Truly, the formless form of Brahman should be meditated 
upon as being Shuddhakdrana-rupa. For it is stated in 
the Sruti text astxda mananva hrasva miti iti, there is no 
such form of Brahman as the prapancha form. Because 
the essential {svathasyd) form of Brahman is an entire, 
undivided {kzctasthafn) and everlasting {nityani) form. This 
is declared by the Sruti text Ekaxneva advifiyain, etc. After- 
wards Brahman assumes a secondary form, at times, on 
account of certain changes {vikdra) ; when the changes 
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The Vakyakara appears to be quoted as supporting the 
Suirakara in certain places. We know the latter is none 
other than Badarayana but the identity of the Vakyakara is 
not so easily made out. He cannot obviously be the same 
as the Vriiiikaray as the latter is quoted by the latter term. 
Some light is thrown on this point by the Prapancha- 
hridaya, which has been issued in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series {No. XLV). From its contents, this work has to 
be assigned to a date posterior to Sankara who, though 
not mentioned by name, is probably meant to be referred to 
under the respected title of Bhagavaipdda. As its name 
indicates, this work is a sort of encyclopaedia. Among other 
things, it mentions, besides the Brahma-Suiras, a vriili on 
it by B 6 dha 5 ^ana, called Kritakdii, and an abridgment of the 
latter by Upavarsha. It is not a little curious that this work, 
while it mentions Bhaskara’s BJidshya^ which belongs, as we 
have seen above, to the 12 th century, makes no reference to 
either Ramanuja or to Srikantha. This apart, it is a question 
if Upavarsha, the author of the abridgment of Bodhayana, is 
referred to by Ramanuja as Vakyakara. It is possible 
that one of the “ abridgments ” of Bodhayana available 
to Ramanuja in his time was that of Upavarsha, who, 
however, is not mentioned by him in his Bhdsliya, though, 
as we have remarked above, he is twice mentioned by 
Sankara in his Bkdskya. There is no means of knowing 
what other “ abridgments ” of Bodhayana, Ramanuja had 
before him when he wrote his Bhdshya. In one place, 
Ramanuja refers to the Bhdshyakdra (I. 1. 1). Who this 
is, it is difficult to say, though Dr. Thibaut identifies him 
with Dramidacharya, the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya. 
Similarly the Vakyakara, mentioned above, is identified 
by Dr. Thibaut with Tanka, who, as referred to below, 
is mentioned by Ramanuja in his Veddrthasangraha. It 
is not possible to say if these identifications are correct. 
As Ramanuja actually quotes from the Bddhdyanavritii, 
Ramanuja must be held to have had either the text of 
Bodhayana himself before him, or to be merely quoting him 
from the “ abridgments ” available to him. There is some 
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ground for the belief that Ramanuja did know Bodhayana 
first hand, for tradition states that he had to journey as far 
as Kashmir to secure the text of Bodhayana. Hence pos- 
sibly the direct references to the Vrittikara, meaning the 
author of the Vritti, i.e , Bodhayana himself, in other parts 
of his work (I. 1. 10 ; I. 2. 2 ; I. 3. 7 ; and I. 3. 32) as distin- 
guished from the Vdkyakdra, in the several places quoted.”^ 
As has been mentioned above, Ramanuja refers to a 
Dramidacharya (11. 2. 3) and quotes from him. He is 
doubtless ” the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya ”, who 
is twice referred to by him in his Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and 
II. 1. 14). Ramanuja also quotes Bhaskara, the com- 
mentator on the Brahma-SxUras (II. i. 15) and Yadava- 
prakasa {Ibid.). The latter may be identified with the 
person of the same name, who, according to tradition, was 
his own teacher. The latter should accordingly be taken 
to. have composed a commentary on the Brahina-Sutras, 
which, in some respects, was from a point of view different 
from that of Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Ramanuja’s Commentators. 

In his VMdrthasangraha, described as his first work, 
Ramanuja mentions not only Bodhayana, but also Tanka, 
Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin and Bharuchi.*" Of these, 
quotations from Bodhayana and Dramida appear in the 
Srl-Bhdshya but not from the others. Commentators on 
Ramanuja’s Bhdshya, however, state that they base their 
works not only on Bodhayana’s Vritti but also on Tanka 
and the other authorities mentioned by Ramanuja. Thus, 


The difference between Vritlikdra and Vdkyakdra may be 
noted here. Vrittikdra literally means the writer of a gloss or a 
critical commentary, while Vdkyakdra signifies 07ie who explains the 
meaning of a sentetue. To carry on a dispute about the meaning of 
a sentence is to engage in a Vdkydrtha, which, in its derivative sense, 
means a disputation. Accordingly Vrittikdra would indicate a 
critical commentator, while Vdkyakd>-a would suggest a person who 
merely explains the writings of another person. 

Quoted twice by Ramanuja in his Sti-Bhdshya, I. I. 1, 
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Ranga-Ramanuja in his Mulabhdva-p}'akasika, a commen- 
tary on the Srl-B/ids/iya (see preliminary verses), states 
that his work is based on Bodhayana’s Vriiti^ in an abridged 
form, and on the teachings of Tanka, Dramida and 
others. He also says that he presents Bodhayana’s work 
for modern students with a view to show where he differs 
from Sankara. Sundararaja-desika, author of Brahma- 
Suirabhdshya Vyd/c!/ya, a commentary on the Srl-BJids/iya, 
likewise states that his work is based on Tanka, Dravida, 
Guhadeva and Bodhayana (see introductory part). A similar 
statement is made by the author of the Brahmasuira-bhdshya 
Sangraha Vivaranam^ which is a short exposition of the 
Sri~B/idshya (see opening verses). Srinivasadasa, author 
of Yailiidrawatadlpika^ a work embodying the main 
principles of Ramanuja’s system, makes a similar acknow- 
ledgment and mentions amongst his chief authorities 
Bodhayana, Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Drami- 
dacharj^a, Sriparankusanatha, Yamuna, Yatlsvara, etc. (see 
introductory verses). Finall)^ Sriniviisadikshita, in his 
Viyddliavaruthini-pramdthini^ states that he follows the 
Bodhayana Vrilii (see opening verses). It is possible that 
all these later writers are only repeating the names of 
these different authorities from Ramanuja’s Veddrfha- 
sayigraha, for some at least of them belong to quite modern 
times, when they cannot have had direct access to them. 
(See for these different writers Madras D-C. of S/cL AISS. 
X, pp. 3737, 3748, 3749, 3758, 3759, 3773 and 3787.) 
While we know that Bodhayana was the author of a vritti 
on the Brahma-Sutras and Dramida was the author of a 
Bhdshya on the same work, we do not know if the rest of 
those mentioned above were writers of similar vritiis or 
Bhdshyas on that work. From the mention made of them 
in connection with the Brahma-Sutras^ it has to be pre- 
sumed that they were commentators of one kind or another 
on it. Since they are approvingly referred to by Vaishnava 
writers, it might be suggested that they wrote from the 
Vaishnava standpoint. It is worth while, at this point, to 
note what Ramanuja states as to how he came to write his 
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Srl-Bhashya. At the commencement of his work he remarks 
that Bfidarayana’s work, which, he says, “ was brouglit up 
from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads,” had 
been “ well guarded by the teachers of old ” but whose 
meaning had been “ obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions.” Hence, he undertook the composi- 
tion of a new Bhds/iya, about which he expresses the hope : 
“ May intelligent men daily enjoy that (the nectar of the 
teaching of Vyasa) as it is now presented to them in my 
words.” These pious wishes of Ramanuja show that 
during a long period anterior to himself — indeed long 
anterior to Sankara — there had come into existence a 
plethora of commentators on the Brahma-SxUras^ who had, 
by their interpretations, obscured the real meaning of the 
Suiras. His own commentary was intended to restore 
Badarayana’s meaning, in the light of Bodhayana’s Vriiti. 
None of those mentioned by Ramanuja and his commentators 
has survived, except that of Bhaskara of which MS. copies 
have come down to us. (See Madras D.C. Ski. MSS. XX, 
Nos. 4687 and 4688.) 

Those referred to by Madhva. 

Madhvacharya refers only once in his Bhdshya to the 
commentators who had preceded him. This reference 
occurs in his comments on I. 1. 5, where, adverting to the 
word Asadda, he says, that ‘‘ other (commentators) ” — 
itara siddham—\\-3M^ put upon it an interpretation which 
cannot be justified. It is a characteristic feature of 
Madhvacharya’s writings that he never refers to any of 
his opponents by name, though he is found criticising their 
views. In his Nydyavivarana, for instance, Madhvacharya 
refers to disputants of the opposite school, but does not 
name any of them specifically. In the opening verse of 
the Nydyasudfia, Jayatirtha says that Madhvacharya did 
not refer to any of the previous commentators on Bada- 
rayana {anyaihi anyathd vydkhydtini Brahmasutrdni)., be- 
cause they did not, in his opinion, convey the right 
meaning attaching to his Sutras. The suggestion seems 
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to be that he ignored them and wrote his own commentar3\ 
This statement of Jayatirtha has to be understood in a 
restricted sense, for Madhvacharya, though he does not 
mention the names of those prominently associated with 
the rival schools, is ever at pains in criticising their 
views at almost every stage in his many works. A 
careful reading of his own comments on I. 1. _ 5 itself 
and a comparison of the same with those of Sankara and 
Ramanuja shows that he is referring to these two, though 
he does not name them. 

Other Commentators and their Works. 

Among other commentators on the Brahma-Suiras-^ 
whose writings have actually come down to us, are the 
following : — Nimbarka, Srikantha, Kesava Kashmirin, 
Vallabha, Vignanabhikshu, Baladeva and Suka. 

Nimbarka and His Date. 

Of these, Nimbarka has been assigned by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, on the basis of a rough approximation, to 
the middle of the twelfth century, his death being fixed 
at 1162 A.D. Since he shows, in some respects, strong 
resemblances to Ramanuja’s views, he may perhaps be 
put down at least a century later, if not more. There 
is the greater reason for assigning a later date to him, for 
his theory is a kind of Bheddbheda, which presupposes the 
existence of a strong dvaita school of thought at the time 
he propounded his teaching. Nimbarka, in his exposition 
of I. 1. 4, asks the question. Is Brahman describable by 
words or not describable by words ? If he is describable 
by words, what will become of those passages which declare 
that Brahman is not describable by words 1 If he is not 
describable by words, what will become of those passages 
which say that he is describable ? To remove this objec- 
tion, says Nimbarka, we take our stand on the theory of 
Bheddbheda. Therefore the Omniscient, the cause of the 
origin, sustenance and destruction of the universe, the 
Brahman possessed of inconceivable energies, is appre- 
hended through the authority of scripture alone, and is 
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separate from everything and also inseparable from every- 
thing. He is the lord Vasudeva, He is the object of our 
enquiry in this sdsira and in him alone all diverse 
scriptures of the world find their complete reconciliation. 
This is the settled conclusion {siddlidntd) of all the 
Upanishads. Since Srikantha refutes the view of Nim- 
barka (see comments of Srikantha and Nimbarka on III. 
3. 27-30), it has to be presumed that Nimbarka preceded 
Srikantha. Since, as we have seen above, Srikantha lived 
about 1270 A.D., Nimbarka should be taken to have lived 
some time before that date. How many years before 
Srikantha, Nimbarka actually lived, we have no materials 
at present to determine. But his lower and upper limits 
are fixed by Ramanuja and Srikantha, that is, between 
ch'ca 1138 and 1270 A.D. Pandit Vindhyeshvara Prasada 
Dvivedin has assigned Nimbarka to a date between 1041 
and 1199 Vikrama Era, or 985 and 1143 A.D. This 
seems clearly inadmissible, judging from the independent 
evidence that has been adduced above for the date of 
Srikantha and the impossibility of making Nimbarka 
anterior to Ramanuja, to whom he owes intellectual 
allegiance."® 

Pandit Vindhyesvara Prasada Dvivedin in the introduction to 
his edition of Nimbarka’s Bhashya (see p. 3, f.n. 3) quotes the 
following from the concluding part of the Bhavishyad-Purdna ; — 

Vishnuswdmi praihamato Nhnbddityd dvifiyakaha ) 

Madhvdchdrya striilyastu tnryo Rdmdnujastatha || 

It is needless to say that this order of chronology is wholly at 
variance with what we know as a fact about the dates of Ramanuja 
and Madhva, both from tradition and inscriptions. 

The Sampraddya-dlpa describes the birth of Madhvacharya as 
having occurred in the reign of Kumarapala, King of Gujarat, in 
Western India. Kumarapala was anointed to the throne, according 
to Merutungacharya’s Prabandha Chinidtnaiii, in Vikrama year 1199 
(A.D. 1143). As we know from inscriptions that Madhvacharya 
lived between 1238 and 1317 A.D., this date seems impossible. 
Kumarapala became a convert to Jainism in A.D. 1159. (See A. K. 
Forbes, Pas Mala, Hindoo Afinals of the Province of Goozerai in 
Western India, 2 Vols., Richardson, (1856), Vol. I, Ch. 11 ; see also 
Vincent Smith, E.H.I., p. 190, f.n. 3). 
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Story of Nimbarka’s Life. 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahman by birth and is 
reported to have lived at Nimba, identified by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar with Nimbapura in the Hospet Taluk of 
the present Bellary District.""^ He is described as the 


That Nimbarka was indebted to Anandatirlha and not Ananda- 
llrLha to Nimbarka seems also inferable from a comparison of their 
commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras. Wherever their views are 
identical, it is' generally to be seen that Anandatirtha’s position is 
fully supported by argument and citation of authorities whereas 
Nimbarka’s seems but a bare assertion which presumes much on 
the part of the reader, (Cy. the comments of these commentators on 
III, 2,11 — Nasthanafoti paratydhhayaliugain sarvatrahi\ II. 2.42 — 
Uipaiyasambliavat?i 

See Vaishnavisvu Saivism and Minor Religious Systems^ 62, 
quoting MS. No. 706 of the (Bombay) Collection, 1884-1887, At 
Nimbapura, there is a Sanskrit-Kannada epigraph of Immadi 
Praudha Devaraya Maharaya dated in 1450 A.D. This king should 
be identified with Mallikarjuna, the son of Devaraya II. T'his 
Mallikarjuna was also known as Immadi-Praudhadeva Maha- 
raya (see Mysore Gazetteer^ new edition, II, iii, 1600). Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar derives the name from Nimba and arka^ meaning the Sun 
of Nimba (see Faishnamisnty Saivism and Minor Religious Sysiemsy 
62, /.//. 2), In the Sampi-adctya Kulqdipika by Gada, a follower of 
Vitthala, son of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the Vedanta system 
known after him, Nimbarka is referred to as Nimhddiiyay which is 
only another form of Nimbarka (see Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS.y I, 16), In explanation of the name Nimbaditya, the 
following anecdote is narrated : — Nimbaditya was engaged in 
conversation with an Advaitin. As they were conversing long on a 
theological topic in the evening, the sun set in the west. The 
Advaitin seeing that the time for the evening ceremony was past, 
wanted to stop the conversation and perform the ceremony. But 
Nimbaditya remarked that the sun had not set and showed the sun 
to his fellow-disputant through a Nimba tree by his supernatural 
powers (Ibid.y p. 16, /*.;/,). This story suggests an apocryphal 
attempt at explaining a personal name. In the Bhaklhndla the 
following story, which is a variant of the one given above, Js narrat- 
ed ; — Once upon a time, a Dandin — evidently an ascetic of the 
Tridandi Order — arrived at Nimbarka’s house and was welcomed 
by him. Asked to partake of his hospitality, he agreed. But 
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son of Jagannatha, a Bhagavata, and Sarasvati. In the 
Sampradaya Kuladlpika of Gada, a disciple of Vitthala, 
son of Vallabha, Nimbadit 3 'a is said to have been instruct- 
ed in the Vaishnava religion by God Panduranga, the 
presiding deity at Pandharpur. (See Seshagiri Sastri, 
Madras Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
pp. 14-17.) It may be inferred from this statement 
that he was an ardent devotee of this deity and that 
he made Pandharpur his head-quarters. His followers 
are now to be found widely scattered all through Northern 
India, though they are especially numerous in Bengal 
and in Mathura. Nimbarka himself lived at Brindavan, 
near Mathura, which accounts for the preference he 
showed to the Radha-Krishna form of Vaishnavism. 
Nimbarka’s commentary on the Rrakma-Sutras is a short 
one and goes by the name of VMantaparijata Satcf'abka, 
copies of which ai'e hardly to be found in the MS. Collec- 
tions of Southern India proper. In the colophons found in 
his work, he is styled Bhagavan and his work is described 
as Sdrlraka Mvndmsa Vydkya. Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar’s account of Nimbarka’s system is almost 
exclusively based on his Siddhdntaratna, which is also 
known as the Dasasloki, from the ten stanzas of which it is 
composed. Srinivasa, a direct disciple of Nimbarka, wrote a 
commentary, called Bhdshya Bhdvdrtha Prakdsika Vedanta 
Kaustiibha, on the Veddntapdrifdta Saurabha, while 
Harivyasadeva, a later successor, wrote another on the 
Siddhdntaratna. Kesava Kashmirin, the thirtieth in the 
list of Nimbarka’s successors, composed an independent 


before the things required could be got together, the Sun set and it 
became dark. The Dandi said : “ I cannot take my meal as the 
Sun has set and it is night now.” Nimbarka, it is said, prayed 
to Sri Krishna and by his grace Sri Krishna held his Sudarsana 
Chakra against the Sun and prevented the Sun from setting. 
Nimbarka took the Dandi to a Nimba tree near by and having made 
him to get it up, showed him the Sun that was still shining. The 
Dandi took his meal and said, “ I have dined now ; you will become 
famous from now as Nimbarkacharya.” 
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commentary on the Brahma-Sutras^ which has attained 
some celebrity. 

His System of Vedanta. 

Brahman is omniscient, omnipotent and is the store- 
house of all excellent qualities. He is the controller of 
Brahma, Siva and even Time. He is the Cause of the 
Universe and he is the purport of all scriptural teachings. 
Karma leads to knowledge ; because the performance of 
Karma kindles a desire to know something higher than 
Karma itself. All Vedic texts have their unity and reconci- 
liation in Brahman. This is so, because all objects, 
however different they may be, are one in Brahman. This, 
again, is so because Brahman is their essence without any 
difference or distinction and because Brahman is referred 
to in them all. Is Brahman describable by words or not? 
If he is, what becomes of the texts which say he is not so 
describable? If he is not so describable, what becomes of 
those which say he is so describable? To meet this 
objection, we — says Nimbarka — take our stand on the 
theory of bliMabliMa. Brahman is, therefore, separate from 
everything, while at the same time he is inseparable from 
everything. He is the Lord Vasudeva and is the Self of 
the Universe. All the scriptures find their reconciliation 
in him. He is the Cause of the Universe, because con- 
sciousness is attributed. Therefore Pradhana of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is non-sentient, cannot be its 
cause. Pradhana is not sat ; for while devotion to sat leads 
to imiktu even the Sankhya philosophy does not teach that 
devotion to Pradhana leads to imikti. If Brahman is the 
efficient cause, may not Pradhana be the material cause, as 
clay is to the potter ? No — says Nimbarka — Brahman is 
unlike an ordinary human being who wants materials to 
make his things. He is the all-powerful, highest personage 
who, by his mere will, thought-power, creates the world. 
Thus declares the Sruti, “ He said, ‘ May I be many, may I 
grow forth.’ ” [Taitt. Up., II. 6). Thus, from the mere 
wish of Brahman, the world has come into existence. 
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Brahman is different for j%va (individual soul) ; for that by 
union with which the jiva gets Ananda (bliss) must be 
different from that jlva. The Sruti teaches the union of 
jlva with that Ananda. In the text, we read “ Verily he is 
sweet, by perceiving that sweetness one perceives Ananda ” 
{Taitt, Up.^ II, 7). Brahman is accordingly not only sat 
(existence), but also chit (intelligence) and ananda (bliss). 
Brahman’s extraordinary qualities do not belong to the 
jwa. The inanimate world and the ilva are thus distinct 
from Brahman. But as they have no existence indepen- 
dent from Brahman, they are identical with Brahman. 
They are distinct from Brahman, because they do not 
possess the extraordinary qualities of Brahman. Brahman 
possesses the qualities of both the animate and inanimate 
worlds. Brahman is their essence. These qualities 
contain in them the rudiments of these worlds and by 
realizing them. Brahman becomes their material cause. 

Vallabha and His Date. 

Vallabha comes next in point of time. He was a 
Velanati Brahman and belonged to the Telugu country. 
He was the son of one Lakshmana Bhatta and Elamagara. 
He was born in the'Vikrama year 1535, or A.D. 1479, 
(See Yagnesvara, Aryavidyasudhakara, quoted by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism^ Saivism, etc., 77, f.n. 1 : see also 
Gada, Sampraddya Kuladlpika^ third Prakarana; Seshagiri 
Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
p. 16 ; and Muralidhara, Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita, ibid.. 
No. 51, p. 23.) His birth would, therefore, have to be 
assigned to the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Mallikarjuna 
(1446-1487 A.D.), who was succeeded by Saluva-Nara- 
simha I, the founder of the Second Vijayanagar dynasty 
{see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, II, iv, 1600-1666). How 
long he lived is not determined yet. There is, however, a 
Sanskrit copper-plate record found at Govada, in the Tenali 
taluk of the present Guntur District, dated in Saka 1466, 
or A.D. 1544, cyclic year Krodi, Sunday, Paurnami, 
in the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Sadasiva Rayaj 
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which registers a gift of that village to Vallabhacharya him- 
self, who is highly praised as a Vaishnava teacher in it. 
(See Inscriptions in Madras Presidency^ II, Guntur 825, 
quoting Local Records^ Voh. 48, pp. 29-37 and Vol. 42, 
p. 274 ct seq.) This inscription would seem to suggest that 
Vallabha was 65 years old at the time of the grant referred 
to in it. There is nothing improbable in this, the more so 
as the inscription bears eloquent testimony to the fact of 
the great fame that Vallabha had attained by that time. If 
this be so, he should have lived down to the early years of 
Sadasiva Raya’s reign (1542-1570 A.D.) (see Mysore 
Gazcitcer% II. hi, 2012). s Sampraddya Ktdadlpika^ 

which was w'ritten in 1544 A.D., it is stated that at a 
meeting held at the court of Krishnadeva-Raya, the Vijaya- 
nagar king (1509-1530 A.D.), over which Vyasatirtha, the 
Madhva gum, presided, Vallabha defeated the opponents of 
Vaishnavism. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, p. 16.) The statement is repeated 
in Muralldhara’s Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita. This would 
suggest that Vallabha visited Vijayanagar during the reign 
of Krishnaraya, the great Vaishnava king. As Chaitanya 
lived between 1486-1534 A.D., it would seem that he 
was a junior contemporary of Vallabha, though he died 
earlier than the latter. 

His Life and Wanderings. 

Both the Sampraddya Kuladlpika and the Sri 
Vallabhdchdrya Charita give long accounts of the life of 
Vallabha. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sdnskrit 
and Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 35 and 52, pp. 14 and 25.) The 
first of these, though an early work — having been written 
within ten years of the Govada record — is somewhat 
legendary in character and in parts anachronistic. For 
instance, Vishnuswarai is represented to be earlier than 
Sankara and Ramanuja posterior to Madhva. But there is 
no need to condemn it as wholly worthless. Though it 
might be wrong in regard to particulars relating to others, 
it might be held to be fairly correct where it gives details 
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about Vallabha himself. Among the statements made by it 
in connection with him are that he was a staunch defender 
of Vaishnavism ; that he defended the Vaishnava faith at 
the court of Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar king, 
with Vyasatirtha presiding over the public disputation ; 
that he defeated his opponents there ; that he went 
northwards to Prayag, near Allahabad, thence to Stha- 
nesvar, near Haridwar ; that he converted one Rama- 
nanda by performing a miracle (that of breaking a 
Sdlagrdma and then reuniting it in its original form) ; that 
at the request of one Kesavabhatta, he commented on the 
Bhdgavaia fully ; that he also wrote Bhdskyas on the 
Bhagavad-Glta and fifty of the Upanishads and taught them 
to his two disciples Narayana and Achyuta ; that he then 
reached Ganges (at Benares) and became a Tridandayati^^ 
and that he .then turned a householder and had two sons 
Gopinatha and Vitthalesvara, the former of whom had 
a son Purushottama and the latter had many sons, one 
of whom was Giridhara.^” The Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita 
adds the statement that Vallabha was god Vishnu 


See page 121 ante for the meaning of Trulandi. Evidently 
Vallabha was at first an ascetic of the Trtdandi order and subse- 
quently turned a householder and begot two sons, who carried on 
his work. 

Besides the two sons, he had a daughter who, it is said, 
married Lalubhatta, the author of Ldlubhattihi, an incomplete ilka 
on the Anubhashya. (There is another tika on the Annbhdshya by 
Vrajanatha Goswami, son of Raghunatha.) If Vallabha was born 
in 1479 A.D. and was still living in 1544 A.D., as the Govada 
copper-plates suggest, there is scarcely any reason to doubt the 
correctness of the dates assigned to his son Vitthala. Vitthala is 
said to have been born in V.S. 1572, or A.D. 1516 and died in 
V.S. 1642, or A.D. 1586. He is said to have been a contemporary 
and personal friend of Akbar, the Mughal Emperor (1556-1605 
A.D.). At the time of Vitthala’s death, Akbar should have been in 
the 30th year of his reign. Vitthala’s son Gokulanatha is said to 
have been a contemporary of Jahangir, the son of Akbar, who ruled 
between 1627 and 1658 A.D. A study of the above dates for 
Vallabha, Vitthala and Gokulanatha show that there is nothing 
frima facie wrong about them . 
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incarnate on earth. It also states that he was given birth 
to by his mother on the way to Benares in the 8th month 
of her pregnancy and that accordingly, he was, as a child, 
abandoned by his parents in a forest ; but found safe 
on their return journey. It also gives out the facts that 
Vallabha began his wanderings in his 22nd year, that 
Damodaradasa was his first disciple and that he paid a visit 
to his maternal uncle at Visakhanagar (Vizagapatam). It 
also records, as already mentioned, the success he attained 
over the opponents of Vaishnavism at Krishnadeva Raya’s 
court at Vijayanagar. He then went up northwards to 
Gdkul and Brindavan, at which latter place he engaged in 
the constant worship of Sri Krishna. Thence he proceeded 
to Marwar propagating all the while the Vaishnava religion. 
The miracle of the broken Sdlagrd77ia is duly recorded in 
this work also, which further sets dowm another miracle. 
In the course of his peregrination, he met a person — we are 
told — who was searching for a lost Sdlagrdjjza of his. 
Vallabha, it would appear, made a whole tree appear to the 
person full of Sdlagrdmas hanging on its branches, each of 
which was like the one for which the person was seeking. 
He next visited Pandharpur and worshipped god Vitthala 
there and then proceeded to Benares where, in accordance 
with a divine injunction, he became a married man, taking 
for his spouse the daughter of one of his own disciples. 
He had two sons, Gopinatha and Vitthala, the latter of 
whom had seven sons, the names of four of whom are men- 
tioned in this work. The sons and grandsons, we are told, 
constantly preached and propagated the worship of Sri 
Krishna and won adherents to Vallabha’s faith. 

His Disciples and Literary Works. 

Such are the stories told in the MSS. referred to above. 
There can be hardly any doubt that Vallabha belonged to the 
Telugu country, that he was learned and wrote many works, 
that he travelled extensively to propagate Vaishnavism and 
that he finally settled down in Upper India. Tradition of a 
well-authenticated kind states that he lived at Adail, some 
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eight miles from Allahabad and that he died there. Those 
who follow his religion are to be found mostly in Bombay, 
more especially in Guzerat, Rajputana and Muttra. There 
are, however, a few immigrant merchants in the Madras 
Presidency who are adherents of Vallabha’s religion. Ac- 
cordingly MSS. of his works are occasionally to be met 
with in Southern India as well. (See for references to 
these, Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 26-42, 46, 46e, which is wrongly 
described; also Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
Nos. 5123-5156.) Among these are the following: — 
Brahma-Sutrabhashya, which is a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras of Vyasa, Bhagavatatatvadlpika, also called 
Tattvadxpanibandhana or simply Tattvadlpa,"’’ which fixes 
the meaning of the Bhagavata, a work very similar in intent 
to Anandalirtha’s Bkdgavatatdtparyanirnaya. ; Sannydsa- 
nirnaya, which inculcates the methods of Sannydsa ; 
Antaha-karana-px'abddha , well described as an apostrophe 
to the mind in which Vallabha declares that Sri Krishna 
is the Supreme Being and that devotion to him in love and 
faith brings salvation ; Jalaihedastdtram,-^ a work classify- 
ing the divine qualities of Vishnu according to the qualities 
found in certain varieties of water ; Vivekadhairydsrayanam, 
on the need of wisdom, courage and faith in God for the 
attainment of salvation ; Sevdp/ialani, which sets forth the 
advantages to be derived from piety and loving devotion to 
Lord Sri Krishna ; and Bdlabddha, which deals with the 
two ways of pursuing the objectives dharma, artha, kdma 
and mbksha. The Pushtipravdha-marydda, which is 
attributed to AchdryacJtandra, may perhaps be also set 
down to Vallabha. This work is devoted to the doctrines 

Vallabha was the author of only a part of this work. He 
composed the commentaries on the first three Skandhas of the 
Bhagavata, the rest being done by his son Vitthala as is clear from 
the colophon to the fourth Skandha. 

There is a commentary called Jalabhedatika ; Bhdvaptinia, on 
this work by one Kalyanaraya {Madras D.C, of Sanskrit MSS., 
XI, No. 5126). 
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of the Pushtimarga, the name given to the primary doctrine 
of Vallabha. 

His ‘ Anubhashya 

About his Brahma-Suira Blidshya, a few more words 
have to be added. It is called Amibhdshya^~^ because it is 
written briefl3^ Vallabha is said to have written another 
commentary {Bhdshya) of which only a portion is said to 
be available."® Mr. P. S. T. Pathak, who has edited the 
Ajmd/ids/iya, says that he has filled in the gaps found in 
this work from the fragments of the other commentary he 
was able to secure. He also states that much of the matter 
contained in his other commentary has also been incorporat- 
ed by him in his commentary called the Bdlabddkmi, which 
really makes up Vol. II of his edition. Vallabha, however, 
was not the sole author of the Anubhashya. It is held by 
some that while the first eleven Sutras — upto and inclusive 
of Anandamaydbhydsdt — was composed by him, the rest 
of this work, upto its very end, was written by his son 
Vitthala. Whether this is so or not, the fact that Vitthala 
was part author of the Bhdshya appears to be acknowledged 
by him in his comments on III. 2. 34, Sthdna vise- 
shdi prakdsddivat. Mr. Pathak points out that from this 
Sutra onwards, the Anubhashya upto its end was composed 
by Vitthala [Anubhashya, II. 47). 

This is so despite the fact that the colophons to the 
work uniformly read that “this work, being a commentary 
on the Brahma- Sutras, entitled the Anubhashya, was 
composed in accordance with the school of Vedavyasa by 
Vallabhacharya.” Evidently, though Vitthalesa composed 
part of the Bhdshya, it having been commenced by his 
father, he composed the colophon in his name, or may be, 
left the original colophon untouched; This inference 

Edited by Pandit Sridhar Tryambak Pathak, Shastri, Deccan 
College, Poona, in two Paris, in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, 1921, of which it, forms Vol. LXXXI. 

Was this the first commentary written by him of which Ann- 
bhashya was a short summary? Cf. Anandatirtha, of whose Brahma- 
Suira Bhashya his Anubhashya is a further exposition, 
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seems to be confirmed by what he says in concluding 
his commentary on the IV Adhyaya. Here Vitthalesa states 
that he offers this commentary (AmiMas/iya), which he 
styles Blidshyapttshpanjali^ a handful of flowers called the 
Bhdshya^ at the feet of his venerable Achdryx. He adds : 
“May he be pleased with this my humble presentation ” 
(see Avitdhdshya^ IV. 4. 22, verse preceding the colophon). 
Mr. Pathak correctly suggests that the term Achdrya 
here means Vallabhdchdrya and not Vydsdchdrya as has 
been suggested by some authorities. As Mr. Pathak 
suggests, the word asiudbhiti indicates that Vitthalesa 
carried out the duty of completing the commentary in 
accordance with the directions of his father and teacher. 

A few of the differences observable between Vallabha 
and Vitthala as commentators may be noted. In the first 
two Adhyayas, for which Vallabha was responsible, there 
are no slokas. These are a feature in the two other 
Adhyayas which Vitthala composed. While long, involved 
sentences {dlrgha samdsas) are to be found in the son’s 
part of the Bhdshya, they are scarcely to be seen in the 
father’s. In Vallabha’s portion, we have occasional implicit 
references to previous commentators, but in Vitthala’s such 
references are not to be seen. Vallabha depends for his 
interpretations on the Sa7n/iiias, which he frequently quotes; 
Vitthala, beyond the references he makes to the Isdvdsya^ 
Gdpdlaiapaiii and a few other Upanishads, hardly ever 
puts the Samhitas to a similar use. Vallabha was evidently 
a highly learned personage, being greatly proficient in 
Patanjali’s M ahdbJidshya. In his Tatvadlpanirnaya (II. 50), 
he shows as great skill as Patanjali himself does in his com- 
ment on Supah'dpdyupa in his own Bhdshya (I. 3). A point 
worthy of note in regard to Vallabha is that he made the 
Bhdgavaia the basis for his interpretation of the Brahma- 
Sutras, He reads the Sutras in the light of the Bhdgavala. 
The opening part of his Bhdshya is much like that of 
Bhdgavata, He takes the following verse from the Bhdga- 
vaia (VI. 9. 36) and makes it the foundation for his com- 
mentary on the stitra, Srniestu sabdamulaivdl (II. 1. 27) : 

10 
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1 Bhagavata, VI. 9. 36. 

Arvdchma vikalpa vitarka vichdra pramdndbhdsa 
ktUarka sdstrd kalildntahkarandsraya duravagraha vddindm 
vwddd7tavasare iii i 

Though, in his commentary, Ptishiibhakti (firm faith) 
is highly inculcated, Vallabha had profound regard for the 
Vedas. He, however, does not seem to admit that they 
have any meaning other than what they prima facie declare. 
He does appear to admit, like others, that the Vedas have 
on inner meaning of their own. 

His Disciples and their "Works 

Of the two sons of Vallabha, Vitthala, the younger, 
wrote the Bhaktihamsa.^ which inculcates the doctrine that 
the Brahman cannot be reached by knowledge, discussion 
and learning but only by the devotion of the worshipper 
and the pleasure and permission of the Supreme Being. 
Besides completing his father’s commentary, the Amt- 
bhdshya, he wrote the Subbdhi>d-tippavi^ Vidvan-mavdanam 
and the Sj'ingdm~j'asa-7itandanam, Nibandha-prakdsa^ etc. 
Another work of his is a commentary called Pushii- 
pravdhamaryddavivaranam^ on his father’s work Pushti- 
pi'avdhamarydda. He also wrote the BJmktihetiinirnaya. 
He besides completed his father’s work, the Bhdgavata- 
tattvadlpika^ as remarked above. On this work there is 
a commentary called Bhdgavatatattvaprakdsdniavabhaiiga^ 
by one Pitambara, who was evidently a pupil of Vallabha 
himself, as he pays homage to him in his work. Sri 
Krishnatirtha, author of Pamtattvavildsa^ was perhaps 
another disciple of Vallabha, for he mentions the latter 
in it with great respect. The work itself inculcates 
the idea that Sri Krishna should be worshipped as the 
Supreme Being. Gopinatha, the elder son of Vallabha, 
wrote the Sddhaitadipika and some hymns {sevd s/oka). 
He left a son who died without issue. Giridhara, son of 
Vitthala, wrote the Stiddhddvaiiamdrtdiida, which is a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion. He had a number 
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of learned disciples, prominent among them being Murall- 
dharadasa, Gada and Raghunatha. All these wrote on 
Vallabha’s religion and thus propagated it. Gada®^ wrote in 
1554 A.D. the Savipraciaya Kuladlpika,^" above referred to. 
It may be described as a general histoiy of Vaishnavism 
ending with Vallabha. Muralidharadasa was a more prolific 
writer. Among his works are : — Bfia^avamiama-vaibhava, 
which treats of the greatness of singing the name of Sri 
Krishna ; Scvakalpatartiy which treats of the way in which 
Sri Krishna should be worshipped; Bhakiichiniaviavi^ which 
treats of the saving efficacy of piety and loving devotion to 
Sri Krishna as the Supreme Being; Bhagavannamadarpana\ 
and the Paraiatvavjana, which inculcates the worship of 
Vishnu under the name of Sri Krishna. This last men- 
tioned work is really a commentary on the B/idgavaia, 
which is represented as an eye-salve to discover the treasure 
of God. The supreme deity Sri Krishna is to be pleased, 
according to this work, by rejoicing in singing and hearing 
of his deeds and qualities. According to the Pits/iiiwar^a, 
God is to be approached only by his mercy and wdlh affection 
for him. But the greatest of all the works of Muralidhara- 
dasa is the Bhaktuutrabhdshya, which is a commentary on 
the Bhaldisutra of Siindilya, This work is divided into three 
Ad/iydyas, 'each of these, again, being subdivided into two 
dlinikas. The total number of Suiras is ninety-nine. The 
work starts with Allithathb bhakfijigndsd-, in which the 
w'ord is interpreted in keeping with the highest Vaishnava 
tenets that bhakti (worshipping the Supreme Being) is to 
be considered the fifth object of humanity, the four 
others being dkarma, artka^ kdma and moks/ia, and that 
devotion is better than mere knowledge and contemplation. 
Muralidharadasa, besides, wrote the SjI Vallabhdchdrya- 
chariira, which is a short prose work giving the story of 
the life of Vallabha. This work has already been referred 
to above. In it Vallabha is represented as an incarnation 

^^Also called Dvivedi-Gada. 

Sometimes also called Satnfradayapradtpika. (See Madras 
T.C. ofSauskrti MSS., I, i. A, No. 32.) 
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of Sri Krishna. Raghunatha, another disciple of Vallabha, 
wrote the Bhakiiheitwivritii^ which is a commentary on 
Vitthala’s Bliakiihetiiniriiaya^ above mentioned. Puru- 
shottama, a disciple of Vallabha, wrote the Suvcirnamtm^ 
which is a commentary on Vidvanmandavani^ a work 
dealing with the tenets of Vallabha’s faith. Another 
Purushottama, who was the son of Pilumbara, disciple of 
Vallabha, wrote the SiddhdntaraJiasyavivaravam^ which is 
also a work devoted to the origin and tenets of Vallabha’s 
religion. Among other works expository of it are Aima- 
in'vedana)}!^ which stresses the value of self-surrender to 
the will of God as a means of salvation ; Haridasasiddhania 
by Haridusa, which inculcates self-surrender to Sr! Krishna 
as the way to realization; and PrhnablmkiirasHyana., by an 
unknown author, who was probably a disciple of Vitthala. 
The last of these sums up the Vallabhite position in 
characteristic fashion. The jlvatman is a part of the 
Brahman. When it is separated from the BraJinia^i, the 
jiva's qualities of saf^ chit and ananda, become invisible 
to the jlva, being lost in worldly life, the Brahman^ though 
ho is living in him, seems far away. The JIva, though 
separated from the Brahman, may be united with him. This 
union may be one of the five different kinds : — Saldkya^ 
living with him in the same place; Sdrupya, possessing the 
same form ; Sdnnpya^ living in his vicinity ; Sdyujya, union 
with him ; and lastly, the rejoicing at the singing and hear- 
ing of his deeds {rdsallidditahshana bhajandnanda). Closely 
connected with the doctrine of Bhakti as taught in this 
school is the allied one of Nirddha in relation to it. Many 
treatises have been written on this topic. Thus, in the 
Nirddhalakshanam, Pushtipravartakacharya defines what is 
indicated by Nirbdha^^ which means complete annihilation, 
in relation to bhakti. Other notable works on the subject 
are Nirddhavivritti, by Lalubhatta alias Bixlakrishna, and 
Nirddhavritti-Samsayavamsachcheda. The first is really an 


With the Buddhists, Nirddha meant the suppression of pain. 
In Vallabha’s system, it means something quite different. 
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explanatory gloss on the Subodhiiii, which itself is a com- 
mentary on the tenth Skaiidha of the Srx B/ia^anata ; and 
the second is a further commentary on the Nhbdhavritti. 
Balakrishna was also the author of Praincyarainarmva, a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion, which has been 
published in the Chowkhambii Series. Lfilfibhatta wrote, 
besides, Aintb/iashya-il/ca, Nibaudha-fxka^ Snbodhini-ilka 
and Sodashabandha-Wca. 

His Indebtedness to Vishnuswami. 

Vallabha’s system of Vedanta is said to have been 
based on the writings of one Vishnuswami, of whom little 
credible is known. The Savipradaya Kitlad%pika of Gada, 
a disciple of Vitthala, the younger son of Vallabha,"^ 
describes him as the son of a minister of a king who ruled 
for some years “after the commencement of the Kaliyuga’’. 
It speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishnu. Later it 
adds that he was instructed in the Visishtadvaita faith by 
God Vishnu himself, and that Bilvamangala spread his 
doctrines. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil AlSS., I, No. 35, p. 15.) Sir Ramakrishna Gopala 
Bhandarkar quotes Yajnesvara (Aryavidydsndkakara, p. 228) 
for the statement that Vishnuswami was the son of the 
councillor of a Dravida chief and assigns him to the middle 
of the thirteenth century A. D., on the basis of Nabhiiji’s 
assertion in his Bkaktavidla, that Vishnuswami’s successors 
were Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Trilochana and Vallabha, The 
first of these three was the author of a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Glta, dated in 1290 A.D.”^ This seems too early 
a date, for this would make ' Vishnuswami practically a 
junior contemporary of Madhva, whereas the system of 
Vishnuswami, apart from its philosophical aspects, had 
nothing to distinguish it from Madhva’s, except his worship 
of Radha in conjunction, with Krishna. Nor is the sugges- 
tion of the Sainpraddya Knladlpika that Vishnuswami was 
taught the Visishtadvaita system by God Vishnu himself 


See below, where the work is further referred to. 
Vaislmavism, Saivisin and Minor Religiotts Syste 7 ns, 77. 
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prove any more helpful, Though Srivaishnavism existed 
before Ramanuja, Visishtadvaita as a system came to pro- 
minence only after him. The date of Vishnuswami accord- 
ingly would have to be fixed not only after Ramanuja but 
also after Madhva. We may not be far wrong if we 
assigned Vishnuswami to about the close of the thirteenth 
century A.D. What we know of Vishnuswami’s system 
is not from his own works but from those of others. Thus 
the Sakalacharaniaiasangraha of Srinivasa^^ gives a brief 
account of it. This is a late work — much later than Vishnu- 
swami — and professes to be a history of philosophical 
systems. According to it, the system of Vishnuswami 
holds that the primeval soul was not joyful, because he was 
alone, and, desiring to be many, he himself became the 
inanimate world, the individual soul and the inward 
controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts. By his own inscrutable 
power, he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
(fihii and dnandd) imperceptible in the first, and his joy 
{a/imiida) alone in the second, while the third has all the 
attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman as such has 
perceptible joy {dnandd) prevailing in it. 

His System o£ Vedanta. 

As will be shown below, the theory of Vallabha is not 
unlike Vishnuswumi’s, though he enlarges at length on 
ideas peculiar to himself. According to him Brahman is 
not only the material but also the efficient cause of the 
universe. (See Vallabha’s Amibhdshya., I. 1. 4.) Brahman, 
according to him, is not merely the Creator of the universe 
but he is really the universe itself. This is so, because 
the universe has complete connection with him. Next, he 
asserts that creation is not a false imagination, for, according 
to him, the universe is not false. It is verily Brahman 
{ibid.). The texts of the Vedanta, he says, teach mdk&ha 

From- the chronological point of view, the Sampradciya Kn!a- 
dlpika is a work that has to be used with caution. 

Printed in the Chowkhainba Series. 
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in passages like the following: — “He who knows Brahman 
verily becomes Brahman’’; “the knower of Brahman 
attains the Highest’’ {Taif., II. 1. 1); “he docs not come 
back ” ; “ having known Me full}', he enters into Me ’’ 
{Bha(iavad<i~ilu^ XVIII, 55). Thus the attainment of 
Brahman is the highest end of man. The Brahman is not 
merely the Self of the jlrms, but of all. According to 
Vallabha, then. Brahman is not only the Creator of the 
universe but he is the universe. But he does not create 
by allying himself with Prakriti but through his own nature. 
The Creator of the universe is Brahman ; but that Brahman 
is not gauna but nirgttna Brahman. If the Creator of the 
universe were a <^av7ia being, then the person devoted to 
him could not rise higher than his object of devotion and 
as that being is sattva and in the world, his devotee would 
accordingly remain always in the world. But the Srull 
declares that the Creator of the universe is Brahman and 
devotion to him leads to release. If the Creator were a 
being, release would be impossible {Anudhas/tya, 
I. 1. 7). Vallabha interprets the first seven sutras of Bada- 
rayana (I. 1. 5 to I. 1 . 1 1) as showing that Brahman who 
is sat (existence) is also chit (Intelligence). Because the 
word Jhshan is applied to Brahman, he has to be taken to 
be conscious intelligence. It follows that Brahman is — and 
not the unintelligent Pradiina — Creator. Brahman, 

though transcendental, yet by the very declaration that 
“ he thought ’’ and thus created the world, he made himself 
a subject of perception also. “ Though I am unmanifest 
and transcendental, yet let me, through creating these worlds, 
become manifest and the object of comprehension.’’ This 
is the ikshoii (thinking) of Brahman which precedes crea- 
tion. Though Brahman cannot be known by pramdim 
(proofs), yet he is know'n when he wills. He is both agent 
and non-agent. Being transcendental, all opposites find a 
solution in him. To hold otherwise, would go against the 
declaration in I. 1. 15. This sutra refutes the view that 
Brahman is non agent and that creation proceeds from his 
coming into relation with Prakriti. This is not so. 
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Brahman creates through his own nature. Brahman is, 
however, not only sat and chit but also ananda (joy). In 
his view the eight sutras commencing with anandamaya 
abhyasdt propound this view. Anandamaya is the cause 
according to him, of all the modified forms of ananda that 
we find in this world. As the sat-cJdt Brahman in his 
substance is unmodified, though he is the substantial cause 
of all worlds, so this anandamaya modified is the cause of 
all diversities of ananda in this world. F or the ^'iva to 
enjoy all blessings along with Brahman, it is necessaty to 
show that it possesses the same attributes as the Brahman, 
for two things cannot enjoy a common experience unless 
they belong to the same category. It became, therefore, 
necessary to prove that the j%va is made on the image of 
Brahman. This the Taittiriya Upanishad proves. The 
annamaya (physical body) is built on the mould given by 
the pfdnamaya (astral body). This, in its turn, is built up 
on the mould of the mandmaya, which again is built on the 
mould of the ni/ndn am ay a, which finally is built on the mould 
of the anandamaya. The anandamaya being Brahman, the 
which is vijnd?iamaya, is built on the image of the 
anandamaya or Brahman, and is fitted to enjoy all blessings 
along with Brahman. Therefore, this anandamaya^ the 
inmost, is the real agent, and is the paramaphala^ the 
highest fruit, reached by the jiva and this dnanda7naya 
is the topic of the whole of the second valli of the T'aittiriya 
Upanishad, The whole of this Upanishad leads up to this 
anandamaya as the highest fruit obtained by the knower of 
the Brahman. Thus anandamaya is the highest Brahman. 
When a jiva conies to know Brahman, it becomes ananda- 
maya. This dnandatnaya vesture is a superphysical one. 
The jlva^ however, is not diiandamaya. This is because of 
the impossibility of its being so. It is true in the state of 
Brahma-knowledge it enjoys dnanda, but it cannot be said 
to become on that account anandamaya. For then the jiva 
would also become the creator of worlds like Brahman ; 
and where w^buld then be the transcendental uniqueness of 
the Supreme ? Anandamaya is the giver of bliss to the 
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jlvas and so., he cannot be the jlva^ as there is always a 
distinction between the obtained and the obtainer, the 
giver and the donee. 

In commenting on I. 1. 31, Vallabha states that the 
attributes of the jlva are not in conflict with those of 
Brahman, because all the activities of the jwa are under the 
control of Brahman ; asritaivat because of being under his 
protection. Brahman is the support of the jlva also ; there- 
fore all the activities of the /tpa are under the command and 
control of Brahman. Therefore, /zva attributes may be 
properly said to be the attributes of Brahman. Thus, in 
his system of Vedanta, Vallabha states that whatever view 
you may take — the /zm being a part of Brahman, or a 
combination of certain aspects of Brahman — the part being 
contained in the whole, the attributes of the /zva may be 
applied to Brahman. According to him, the word zY/aused 
in the su/ra (I. 1. 31) applies to both, i,e.^ iha asritatvat 
and ilia tad yb^dt. He says that this is so in his own 
system of Vedanta — the Brahmavada system as he calls it. 
In his system, jzva and Brahman are real and therefore we 
can properly say that Brahman is the support and jzva the 
supported. But according to Mayavada — the system of 
Sankara — j%va and Brahman are identical and so there can 
be no relation of the support and the supported between them. 
Similarly the dharmas of the principal life-breath may 
appropriately be applied to Brahman because of iha tad 
ybgdt. Tad yoga means union with that, the existence of 
the attributes of prana in Brahman is not incompatible. 
Because prana is in constant relation with Brahman, the 
qualities of prana may also be said to be qualities of 
Brahman. 

Vignana Bhikshu and His System of Vedanta. 

The next commentator on the Sutras of Badarayana 
was Vignana Bhikshu, who is more famously known as the 
commentator on the Sdnkhya-Sutras. He has been assigned 
to about the middle of the 17th century. His commentary 
on the Badarayana Sutras is known as Vigndnd,mrita 
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Bhdskya, which is written from the Sankhya standpoint. 
He is more inclined to theistic tlian to atheistic Sankhya. 
His other works, the Sdnkhyapravachana-bhdsJiya, which 
has been translated by Garbe, the Ydgavdrtiika, the Ydga- 
sdra^ the Sduk/iyasdra, Upanishad-bhdshya, etc., show 
that he agrees with the Sankhya doctrine as propound- 
ed in the Puranas, where both the diverse p 7 irus/ias 2 x 16 . the 
prakriti are said to be merged in the end in Isvara, by whose 
will the creative process again begins in the prakriti at the 
end of each prala'^a. He could not avoid the distinctively 
atheistic arguments of the Sdiikk) a Sutras, but he remarks 
that these were used only with a view to showing that the 
Sankhya system gave such a rational explanation that even 
without the intervention of an Isvara it could explain all facts. 
(See Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I. 222-223 ; 
see also page 220.) He is independent and rational in his 
interpretation of the Sutras of Badarayana. Thus, as we 
have seen his interpretation of ^''athef' in 1. 1.1 that it occurs 
in Sutra works and indicates the commencement of a new 
subject, is a thoroughly natural one and one to be expected 
from him. Though like Vallabha he interprets I. 1. 4 in 
such a manner as to make Brahman the material cause of 
the universe, his material cause is wholly different from that 
of Vallabha. If he treats the Sankhya as an aspect of 
Vedanta, he makes the Vedanta itself square with the 
rationalism of the Sankhya. He refuses to admit the mdya 
theory of Sankara, for as an ardent exponent of the Sankhya, 
he adheres to the personal individuality of souls. He, 
indeed, protests against Sankara’s view which, he says, 
makes Brahman nothing more than the sunya of the 
Buddhist School. 

Visnana Bhikshu is described as an ascetic who 
belonged to the Gauda country, corresponding to the 
modern Northern Bengal- Before he became a sanydsin, 
he is said to have belonged to the Karnakarnika caste. 

Karnaknrnika: A ICayastha Brahman. A Brahman v/ho 

followed the occupation of a Kayastlia is called a Kaniika. A 
Karnika means oue in a Karana or office, i.e., an official, {E.I., 
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In the colophons found in his Bhds/iya, he calls himself 
sometimes as Viondnayati and sometimes as Vigndna- 
b/iikshu^ the terms yati and b/iikshu being synonymous and 
meaning an ascetic. He calls his work BraJmia M%77idmsa 
and not Sdriraka Mwidmsa. He describes his Bhdshya 
as rujti Bhdshya, i.e., true Bhashya. The term Vig- 
ndndmrita- Bhdshya would seem to indicate a Bhdshya of 
undoubted brilliance and wisdom by Vignana Bhikshu, 
there being a play on the word Fzgndna, the title of the 
work. In this Bhdshya which has been printed in the 
Chowkhamba Series (Nos. 30, 31, 34, 35, 37 and 40), 
Vignana Bhikshu refers to another work of his named 
Upadesarainamdla, which he calls a prakarana7n.'^'^ (See 
his BralwTasutra Bhdshya, Part I, page 62, line 20.) Copies 
of this work have not so far been traced. Pandit Mukunda 
Shastri, the editor of his Bhdshya, states that it is inferrable 
from his works that he wrote a Gltd-Bhdshya as well, but 
copies of it have not so far been found. 

From the opening verse of his Bhdshya, we learn that 
Vignana Bhikshu was the disciple of a gur7i whom he 
honoured as his Supreme Preceptor {Anta7'ydi77i Gtini). 
From this gui'u, Vignana Bhikshu received enlightenment 
in Vedanta. At this feet he places hh Bhdshya as \xisg7iru- 

1, 77 ; EJ., IV, 104 ; E.I., VIII, 153.) Brahman Kayasthas are even 
to-day in the majority in Upper India. (See Sherring’s Hindti Tribes 
a7td Castes, 305 ; 308.) In Bombay, the Kayasthas are described as a 
sub-caste of Brfihmanas. {Revised Lists of Antiquarian Re/nauis in 
Bombay Presidency, VIII, 369.) For Kayastha Brahmanas, see 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, 41. A Kayastha-Brahmana grantee of a 
gift made by Govindachandra of Kanauj in Samvat 1171 (or A.D. 
1115), describes himself thus : “The illustrious Jalhana, the learned, 
bom of a Kamika and resembling Chitragupta in worth, wTOte the 
grant with delight for his fame.” {E.I., IV. 104.) On the subject 
of the O/'igin and Status of the Kayasthas see Man in Lidia, XI, 
116-159, where the whole evidence is set out and discussed ; also 
D. R. Bhandarkar’s article on What is a Kayastha in the Puja 
Numbers of Amrita Bazaar Patrika for 1930 and 1931. 

Lit. a topic ; in modern parlance, it might be more properly 
described as a monogTaph, as it deals with a single topic. 
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aakshma. He churned, he says, tlie Sruti, Smriti and 
Nya3?a Sastra with the aid of Brahmans^® and the 
result was the great nectar of knowledge — Gnanamriia 
( Vignanamrita Bhashyd) which he placed before his giiru 
to win his grace. Kutarkins and Pakhandas (who are com- 
pared to danavas and asuras of old) are said to have been 
deceived and defeated b}^ the confusion {moha) caused among 
them by those who had partaken of the nectar of his 
Vignana Bhikshu prays that these also may attain the feet 
of his g 24 rti, for their work — like his own — was equally 
meritorious. Who are the Kutarkins and Pdkhandas^^ 
whom his Bhdshya helped to confound ? The false logicians 
and heretics referred to are obviously those whom he 
stigmatizes as those who postulate akhandataya^'^ 

According to the Sruti texts Brahmaviddpnoti 
param^ Bralunaveda Brahmaiva Bliavati^ T'amevam 
viditud aiimrutyumdd^ etc., Brahmagnana is the chief 
factor for realizing Paramapurushartha. And the Sruti 

Bhudevebhyb is the word used. 

Cf. Pdkhanda Chanddla ydhd-pdpdrainbhakayd-77trigzva vrikayd- 
bhiricrgatagocharavu Kalidasa, Mdlavikdgnimiira^ V. 24. 

The following is a condensed rendering of the opening verses 
of Vignana Bhikshu’s Bhdshya : — 

My prostrations are due to him who pervades the universe and 
in w’hom everything has its being and by whom all is created. 

I bow to him who is in the Supreme form of Chidachidsakti. 

I, Vignana Bhikshu, who having been taught by my holy 
preceptor {aiiiarydmi garzi), who ever remains in my heart of 

hearts and from whom I received this great enlightenment, to him 
I tender this Bhdshya on the Brahma-Sutra as gzcnc-dakshina. 

After having churned the milk ocean of Sruti, Smriti and 
Nyaya, witlx the aid of all Brahmans, the nectar of knowledge 

{g7m7id?72rifa ) came into being. That I place before my guric to win 
his grace. 

Let those who partake of this nectar by deceiving the array of 
ddziavas in the shape of false arguers ijCtttaz^kins) by uioha 
confounding them by arguments) and winning (victory) over the 
large array of asw-as who masquerade in the guise of pdkhaTidas^ 

sxvalloxving it tlirough their meditation and wisdom, attain the 

feet of my gxiz'tt^ 
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texts Aiimtyevbpasltha sama aivieti vidyath tauieva dlnrb 
vigimya pragyam Purtivita Brahviana ill, etc., declare that 
Brahman should be meditated upon in the form of afvia 
according to the vidlii prescribed in Srutis. Then arise 
the questions : (1 ) What is Brahman {Kim Brahma)} 
(2) What is the state of Brahman {Kim Brahmata) ? Is it 
beyond conception ? What is Brahma guana And what 
is the result of realizing Brahmagvana ? These questions 
engage the minds of all Mnmukshns {i.e., those in search of 
Moksha). In the Srutis, however, there are seeming 
contradictions, perhaps due to the differences in the opinions 
of the Rishis who belonged to different Sakhas. And, 
therefore, in order to determine that guana, the help of 
Brahma Mlmdmsa is desired. Verily, it may be said that in 
Purva Mlnidmsa alone, Dharmajignasa and the ways and 
means of determining Brahmagnana are dealt with. This 
is the most important Dharma {ayanln paramo dharmah) : 
Yoga from which, according to the Sruti, dlmadarsana is 
attained. The dchdrya says that throughout the Vedanta, 
what is expounded in the Sutra sarva veddnta pratyayam 
chodanddya viseshat, etc. {If yon want to attain Brahma gndna, 
you should examine the ivhole of the Vrddntci) is what is 
chiefly dealt with in it — the means for the attainment of 
Brahma gndna. Here some Kutarkins, while acknowledging 
the Vedanta for the purpose of attaining gndna, afterwards 
discard it. This should not be so. Though generally 
speaking Dharma has been clearly explained in the Purva 
Mimdmsa in order to fix Brahmagnana, the Kalpa Sutras 
set out in brief and in detail the manner of effectuatino- 
Brahmagndna {Brahmagndna Sddhana). The Sruti texts 
Satyam gndiiamanantam Brahma, Vigndnam dnandam 
Brahma, etc., determine Brahmasvarupatva which can be 
realized by jigndsa. It is only in Sankhya Sastra that 
jiva chaitanya principles {siddham) are clearly explained. 
If it is asked what is this chaitanyam and what is its form, 
the reply is that that is verily the beginning of the Brahma 
Mlmdmsa Sfistram, wherein Bhagavan Vedavyasa formu- 
lated the Sruti text Athdthd Brahmajigndsa. 
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In commenting on Sutra, I. 1. Athathb Brahma- 
jigndsa, Vignana Bhikshu says that Athiha indicates by 
mere utterance authority and auspiciousness {adhikdra- 
vdchaka and mangalarupci). Authority shows the exact 
subject that it deals with in particular. Brahma is the only 
subject for discussion as agreed to by others also ; and this 
is to be proved and established as realized. And all other 
subsidiary discussions lead to the same Brahman, beyond 
which there is none other. Hence, finally, Brahma alone is 
realized {Brahmaiva labdham). Therefore, realization of 
Brahman is the sole use for the word Aiha (i.e., the use 
of the word Aiha is to indicate the realization of Brahman). 

Aiha denotes “in the present one ” and signifies that 
the realization of Brahman is fixed as its avadhi (limit). 
Since its avadhi is Brahman, the suiras have nothing to do 
with Parabralwta. The word Aihaha is in the panchami 
vibhakii and since it is in that vibhakii.) it shows here the 
limii {avadhi), (This is so according to Panini.) Even prior 
to the realization of Brahmaondna., the word Aihaha is 
placed in the Suira to cast a reflection of the final objective 
in view, i.e., the realization of the Brahmagnana. Verily at 
the end of the work, the Sutra Andvriiii Sabddi Andvriiii 
Sabddi, concludes with an emphatic application of the 
word Aiidvriiii, repeated twice over, Showing ihai ihe limii 
{avadhi) of ihe Suira has been reached. Therefore, aihaha 
shows the purva avadhi or siariing limit and andvriiii, 
the niiara or final limit. Thus, by viewing the start- 
ing and final limits {purva and pardnia dvayd ava~ 
dhdrane saii), there can be no hesitation on the part of 
disciples to understand the whole gist of the mahdvdkyas 
of the Mlmdmsa Sdsira as accurately limited by the 
venerable author of the Sutras by the first and the last 
Sutras {ddyanldvadhi). The words aihdihd and aiha as 
stated in the Smriti texts, as declared by Gobhila, well 
indicate the ways and intentions and the procedural method 
to be followed in the carrying out of karma, just as a 
torch shows the way out of darkness. Tliat they show 
anything beyond this adhikdra is not correct. 
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Brahmaji^nasa means Brahmanahaji gnasa: discussion 
about Brahman and therefore athaha indicates the starting 
point for those disciples who are earnest in their quest for 
Bra/iuiaoimiia. Brahman in its secondary sense means 
Veda, Hiranyagarbha, etc. It must not be said that 
Brahmajigniisa is the discussion of Vedic interpretation or 
discussion of Hiranyagarbha, etc. Jignasa here primarily 
means the discussion and establishing of the Mimamsa 
Sdstra. For jignasa is very commonly applied in practice 
to the discussion of the Mimamsa Sdsira as is seen in 
Aihdthb Dharma jignasa which is the pratigndsutra of the 
Picrva-Mimamsa. Jiondsa suggests that the discussion 
should go on until the realization of Brahman is attained and 
this should be done with the aid of the evidence afforded by 
the Vedanta and that with the aid of tailu samanvaydt. 
From this Sutra begins Brahmagndna jignasa. We should 
not go beyond the limits thus laid down in this and 
the succeeding Sutras ; if we did so, we would not attain 
the realization of the Brahman we aim at as our objective. 
While this is so, modern Vediintins, who are well versed, 
by reason of their vast knowledge, postulate that karma alone 
will not do, depending on the Sruti text avidyaya mmitynm 
iirthva vidyaydmriitamasimte Hi (absolve yourself of avidya 
by karma and then, being liberated from the clutches of 
death, pass into the region of celestial bliss through the 
realization of vidya, i.e., Brahmavidya). They say that after 
getting freed from the hands of death by the performance of 
karma, one should begin the discussion of Brahma in order 
to realize Brahmagndna. Therefore it is, they add, that 
Brahmajigndsa should be undertaken. And they further 
state that the word kartavya should be understood in the 
Sutra, which they would read fully thus : Athattib Brahma- 
jignasa kartavya iti.^^ 

Vignana Bhikshu quotes Upah-amopasamtiara, etc., appearing 
in Anandaiirtha^ I. 1. 4, He refers also to Sddhanachatushtaya and 
considers Sanyasa at length. Sanyas a is, he says, the giving up of 
sixty “four karmas ; but a man wishing a son should follow them. If 
so, how to reconcile these statements ? According to Vignana Bhikshu, 
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At the end of I. 1. I. Vignana Bhikshu says that in 
the Byahmasutyasi\i&ve. are no data for jiva-Brahmaikya, for 
it is said in the B hagavad-Gita. 'Brahmasutra padaiscltaiva 
hetit madbliihi vinischitaihi iti {B/iagavad-Giiay XIII. 4), 
from which it will be seen that it declares that in the Brahma- 
sutras the subject-matter dealt with is only Brahman, 
which is its chief topic of discussion. While this is so, to 
postulate J%va Brakmaikya as its chief subject of discussion 
would be contradictory to the meaning attaching to the 
Mahavdkya (1. 1. 1.). In the shape of Sutras, in certain 
Adhikaranas, it has been aptly stated, without ambiguity, 
that Brahman is the residue left over {Brahmaseshaiayaiva). 
In all the adhikaranas of the B rahmasutras, Jwatatva is 
clearly explained with adequate proofs, until the jwatatva 
reaches Brahmatatva (Brahmaseshatayaiva) as its final stage. 
And in the adhikaranas explaining the prdnatatva, the/^m- 
tatva is discussed at length. At any rate, even though the 
meaning of the Mahavakya is that Brahman is declared as 
equal to Atman {Brahmdtmataiva), the Atj}tan being spoken 
of in terms of Brahman, yet the argument is overthrown 
that Atman is Brahman itself {Brahmatvenaiva dimatva- 
mdkshiptvam itydnayaha). Though in the Sruti text Bj'ihat- 
vdt Brahmandtvdtcha dtmd Brahmeti giyata iti, the words 
Atma and Brahma are used to denote the same meaning 


this is the Pratigna Siiira -which begins the -work. It fixes the vidhi 
{samadatfiadi, etc.). It states how Bralimagnana is to be attained. It 
should not be interpreted in a manner not warranted by the wording 
{vipariidrthakalpa?ia). It does not suggest we should give up all 
karnias — Sarvakarmatyaga — and then begin jig7iasa. Vignana Bhikshu 
defines Bhikshu as Aimannevdiviamhhudhya , nastya. He quotes : — 
Sa}"iiapar!graha avyaktaluigd vyaktascha charet bhikshu samd 
hiiahtt. 

Tridandatn kundikanuhaiva sitiram chapi kapalikam 
Jauiunain varmiam vastrain sarvam bhikshu idatn tyajef. 

( Vishnu Dharma Vdkya, Paramahavisa Prakaranai) 
A Paramahamsa should abandon the following: — tridanda, 
kundika (kamandalu, i.c., waterpot), yagnopavlta, kapiilika (begging 
bOY.’l made of skull), and raiments of cloth worn (already) bj' others. 
(See Vignana Bhikshu ’s Bi-ahmasutra-Bhashyu. I. 1. 1.) 
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[ai'lliaikya)., in our opinion [asinin mate) the defect in the 
Sutra cannot be doubted. (As in the Sutra Aihalho 
Brahniajignasai the word Brahvia is only used, without 
either jlva or atma, the defect cannot be doubted.) Because 
the subject dealt with is only Brakman\ the intention being 
to obtain Brahmagnana, though there be a residue of karma 
left over. As is propounded in the Bhagavad-Gila : 
Bj'ahmauyddhdya kanndni sangam tyakliid kardii yaka i 
lipyaie na sa pdpdna p aduiapaBamivdvibhasd^ V. 10.), — he 
who assigning all karma in Brahman, without desire of any 
fruit, will be quite free from all misery, just as the lotus leaf, 
though in the midst of water, does not stick to any particle 
of it. This affords support to our statement.''^ 

Commenting on Sutra I. 1. 2, Vignana Bhikshu 
states that Jagcit is nitya and that Parabrahman is 
possessed of Sakti and that he has no vikdra. Para- 
brahman joins Prakriii and Piirusha and creates. He is 
the author of vikdra but is not himself touched by 
vikdra-. Jagat is n pdddnakdi’ana, which Prakriti and 
Purnsha utilize for creation through Parabrahman. Para- 
brahma rupa has many giinas {aiyanta sammisrarxipena), 
far removed from Prakriti and Purusha. Parabrahman is 
akhanda ; and Brahman is different from vyavahdra. There 
is no Sruti text for ekatva. It cannot be accepted that abheda 
is merely for purposes and that after Brahmagnana 

is obtained, there is no bheda. There is bheda, Kevala 
aikyatva is nowhere postulated. In Bh&da vdkyas., there is 
considerable means to moksha promised. If moksha is to 
be gained., that is to be obtained only by the person who 
has the sense of bheda. Moksha is only for such a gndni. 
Abheda vdkyas are all included in the bheda vdkyas and not 
independent of them. Avidya cannot be removed by abheda 
gndna by itself. Abheda gndna can by itself never remove 
avidya, which is the cause of misery. By bheda being abused, 

Vignana Bhikshu may be briefly described as Atma-Brahmaikya 
Bhidavadin. He may also be spoken of as Samavadabhedin, i.e., 
one who holds that Jiva and Brahman are sama ; but he holds that 
the Jiva does not find aikya with Brahman, 

U - y 
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Sruti texts declaring bliMa are not lost. Some are for 
bimbavada\ while others are for pratibimbavada. By 
agp.ciJia, it is said, bhcda is seen ; this is wrong. Srutis also 
declare doubt. Svapna and pa^rata are terms in opposi- 
tion ; similarly, bandha and mbksha are also in opposition 
in Srutis and Smrilis. That which guana signifies is 
akhanda — Jiva and Brahma akhanda ; it is a means to 
bandha and not to mbksha. However much the Mukta may 
think of Brahman by himself — ekdnlhakarana — a Mukta is 
an amsa and not amsi. There is space in a pot {ghaia) ; if 
it is broken, it becomes one with the space without it. There 
can be no difference between the two. Though ghata 
looks separate, amsa and amsi are not different ; similarly, 
jvoa is always keeping the Paramatma in his mind and can 
meditate on him and not become aikya with Paramatma. 
The aniahkarana of jlva is Paramatma ; the Paramatma is 
different. Jlva cannot therefore become one with Para- 
matma. Even Kapil a and others have expressed in bhlda 
form what is declared definitely as bheda in the Sruti. The 
following texts are taken from the Kapila Sutras : — 

(1) Janmddi vyavasthathd pjirushabahutvam. 

(2) U pddhibhedhb apekasya ndndybga dkdsasyeva ghatd- 
dibhihi. 

(3) U pddhirbhidyatb natn tadvdn. 

(4) Evamekatvena parivartamdnasya naviruddhya 
dharmcidhyasaha. 

(5) Nd-advaita sruti virbdhb jdtiparatvdt iti.^'^ 

The following is a translation of the above Sutras : — ■ 

(1) Since Jajima, etc., are eternal ; so jivas are innumerable. 

(2) On account of a certain disguise which is not true, the same 

is seen in many forms with different combinations iust 
as the space in a pot is seen as different from the space 
outside. 

(3) When disguise is removed, the real is seen to undergo 

no change. 

(4) When the real one undergoes several series of changes, 

there can be no change for the real one. 

(5) The virddhas seen in the Advatta srutis do not refer to 

class (/'ff*') distinctions. 
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Atma is one. Though the various disguises [upadhis), 
in the form of fauma and marana, do not refer to unaffected 
c/iaiianyas, as proved by the Srutis and the Smritis, these 
chaitanyas are always in their respective places. The 
terms " He is born ”, ” He is dead ”, etc., do not refer to 
them. The chailanyas are innumerable and are not 
undivided like continuous Akasa. This is the meaning 
of the Suira. In the Srutis, bheda. is declared and if 
abheda is also to be declared from them, then it must be 
settled by iarka. 

In bhMa if we arc to understand abheda, it (that matter) 
can only be decided by Iarka, says Kapilachurya. But you 
should not postulate upddhi to Brahma and lightly discuss 
abheda. Of course, the Srutis afford much ground for doubt. 
From the second Suira, we infer that though npddhi is 
true, it gives no change for the atma by its combination. 
The Real is always above npddhi {i.c. npddhi cannot 
affect the Real). From the third Suira, we learn that npddhi 
is itself different in nature ; npddhi itself cannot in any way 
affect the jlva towards its birth, death, etc. The idea 
that ” I am included in all ” belongs to the jlva. The 
difference seen through npddhi is transitory and of a 
virnddha (contradictory) nature, because on the destruction 
of npddhi, the real becomes undisputedly manifested. In 
the fifth Suira, the chief dtma is throughout declared one. 
The Srutis say that the jlvas are many as seen in their 
classes and are different ; but alma is throughout one. In 
order to declare the mutual differences inherent in jlvas, 
their ordinary qualities {lakshanas) are mentioned by the 
Srutis. Finally, the Srutis declare the lakshana of the 
Supreme {Parairlakshnayd) as being the same. Similarly, 
throughout the Sdnkhya, this vishesha (peculiarity) is main- 
tained. Sdnkhya like the Bi-ahma Mlmdmsa plainly declares 
the vibhdga lakshana in terms of amsa and antsl as a 
constant one, just as sparks of fire are to the fire itself 
[agni visphnlingavat amsdmsi bheda vibhdgalakshano 
vakshyate). In the Sutras avibhdgdni drishtatvdt, etc., 
though the unity {aikya) of is considered to be of an 
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insignificant kind, at the time of final realization {bandha 
inbkshadi 'vyavasthd) the diina is given a higher place than 
the j%va {/.<?., a greater weight than the jiva). Though 
the Srutis point to difference on account of u-padhi to 
the jlva, yet in the Sruti text Niranjanah paramafjtsdmya- 
miipaiti yaihdgniragnau sanskshiptah samdnaivam anu- 
vj'ajel, it is also declared that the jiva will attain a position 
of parainasdmyaiva, just as fire when thrown into fire 
assumes an cqnal form. In the same way, even though the 
jlvdtma is equal to the Paramdivia, the yogis declare 
that at the time of Mbksliaj difference will still exist in 
the form of equality {mokshakdlepi b/ieda ghalifam sdmyam 
sruyate) and there is nothing more of the npddhi. 

As we have seen, Vignana Bhikshu couples the first 
and the last Sutras of the Brahma-Sutras when commenting 
on IV. 4. 22. In commenting on the latter, Andvriifi sabddt 
andvriiti sabddt^ he again insists on the limit {avadhi) 
prescribed by it. Those who realize Karya Brahma or 
enter that Parabrahma form in order to- enjoy everlasting 
bliss do not return to birth they have no re-birth) 

because they have no further re-births. If it is asked why, 
the reply is Sabddt Brahmalbka abhisampadyate na cha 
pnnardvartafe iti, etc., which is a clear authority (for the 
position). The previous statement that the jiva would 
have to experience further misery is untrue, because he has 
no other thing to enjoy except endless bliss in Brahmaloka, 
which is eternal and free from all misery. Those who 
meditate upon Karana Brahma also will at once realize 
Brahman and there will not be the remotest cause for 
their coming into existence again. This is declared in 
the Sruti texts. For it is said in the Bhagavad-Gltd by Sri 
Krishna : — 

Abrahmablmvandllbkdh punardvartinbrjjma I 

MdmnpQtya tn Kaunteya pnnarjanma na vidyate 1! 

[Bhagavad-Gltd^ VIII, 16.) 
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(Oh Arjuiia ! When one reaches the home of bliss 
finally in order to realize Me, there is to him no such thing 
as a return to birth.) 

It must not be apprehended that there will be further 
cause of birth after reaching Vishnuloka, for it is said by 
Sri Krishna himself to Arjuna that there would be no such 
further cause for birth. Therefore, there is no contradiction. 
Hence it is that Badarayana expressly uses the words 
Anavyilii sabdat anavritti sabdat in a comprehensive and 
emphatic manner repeating the words twice over. The 
whole of the Brahma Mzmdmsa has been here brought to 
an end in a very sententious manner by Badarayana. 
The quality of chciana (consciousness) is that it is always 
desirous of seeking guana and it consists of mdydlchya nija 
sakti {i.c., it possesses an inherent power called mdyd), by 
which Sarvesvara Brahman manifests himself to the world 
in the form npddhi consisting of klesa and karma and their 
results. With this, he, in combination with Prakriti and 
Puriisha and their mutual interactions, brings into existence 
Mahat and the rest of the creation, though in the same way 
as a spider, which puts out from its body its finest fabrics and 
finally inheres into itself the whole of what it has put forth ; 
he himself entering into creation, sustains it by his power; 
through Prakriti establishes it; through Karma gives the 
fruits thereof just like a Maharaja, who doles out the fruits of 
their labour to his servants, gifts for meritorious service 
rendered or punishment for mistakes committed by them ; 
and finally at the end draws everything into himself in 
the form of npasamhdra (i.e., destruction) and remains 
alone himself just as a vast ocean is seen with its series 
of waves undergoing change every moment in the form 
of transformation effected by Mahendrajala. So in pralaya^ 
though the universe is seen in the vast ocean as a mere 
speck, thus proving that the world is different {bhiunam) 
from the vast sheet of water, yet the Sruti says Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma tatjaldni Hi, meaning thereby that 
there is no difference between them. The apparent 
difference that is seen is mere Vdchdrambliana {i.e., mere 
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expression and no more) just as the waves ot the ocean 
and bubbles in the water which last but a moment. This 
is like mahlndrajala jugglery). All living creatures 
in the world are so many rays of the sun, so many 
particles {amsd) of the Brahman, and are therefore sub- 
ordinate in character to him. Therefore, Prakriti and 
jlva behave as quite subordinate in character to Brahman 
and are both unreal and unrealizable just like things seen in 
the dreams and hence untrue. Also, Brahman himself being 
environed by Maya and being both separate and combined 
with jlva, manifests himself in an extraordinary manner and 
yet is unaffected by faults. Hence he behaves quite indepen- 
dently and as the chief Atma of the panchavhnsati tativa^^ 
in the j%va. Like the threads which woven lengthwise and 
breadthwise form a cloth, he (Brahman) having joined the 
Jlva, as Karya and Karana, makes the J%va the bhbktatma 
(the enjoyer of the fruits). J%va being a lifeless jada, he 
remains manifest in the jada in the form of prana under the 
name of anatnia. This same Paramatma is termed Para- 
brahman throughout the whole of the Vedanta, as the essence 
of all its truths and he is realizable through samadamddi 
sddhana by wise men, who keep mentally meditating on him 
— samamdinid iti, so aham iti. Finally, realizing that it is 
not j%va but only an illusion created by Maya which per- 
vaded him, he on the disappearance of the influence created 
by Maya, enjoys Brahmasakshatkara. Then avidya, karina^ 
dharma and adharma and all other causes of worldly 
miseries entirely leave him and he becomes a Mnkta, as the 
Sruti says : 

Nathasya prana uthrdnianii iti (to him there is no 
expiration of life). 


Literally, tlie twenty-five elementary principles of creation. 
The Sankhya philosophy so-called enumerates twenty-five iativas or 
true principles. Its chief object is the final emancipation of the 
twenty-fifth iativa^ i.e., the Purusha or Soul, from the bonds of 
this worldly existence by conveying a correct knowledge of the 
twenty-four other iat/vas and by properly discriminating the soul 
from them. 
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On the other hand, the jlva who is environed by Maya 
{Maya jlva) meditates upon that same (Maya) form of 
Brahman. He who out of his incapacity is unable to medi- 
tate upon that form of Mdyatirikta Brahma (Brahman form 
free from Maya) has to go through archarddi mdrga 
through the merit of his meditation upon apratlkdlambana 
iipdsana and thereby reach out of the environments of 
Brahmanda and go to Maya Saba la form of Karana 
Brahman, who is Hiranyagarbha, and entering in him, out 
of the grace of Paramesvara, assume the llldvatdra form in 
the end and enter into Parabrahma form, for it is said : — 

U pakramdpasamhdra vabhydsa apurvatd pJialam \ 

ArthavdddpapattiscJia lingam tdtparya nischayc II 

{Brihatsam/iiia.) 

This is the gist of all the Vedanta in its symbolic 
devotion. Since Brahman is the one that remains in the 
end, it has to be held that it is what is proved by the whole 
Sdnkhya Sutra, in which is embodied the jlvatattva in its 
entirety, without whose help Purvamlmdmsa and its proofs 
would be rendered useless. It must not be said here that 
Brahman being stated to be akhanda, that it contradicts the 
principles of jlvalattvanirupanaM For if it were so, the 
Pratignd Sutra at the beginning {Athdthd Brahma jigndsa) 
ought to have been athdthd Jiva-Brahmaikya jigndsa iti. 
There would have been no necessity for a second pratigna 
to consider Brahman and jlva as akhanda {i.e., undivided). 
For what is this akhandata in Brahman {i.e., indivisibility 
of Brahman) ? If Brahman and jlva were akhanda, why is it 
that throughout the Sutras it is nowhere seen clearly (that it 
is so). How could such a thing be invented as a matter of 
grace {daya)^ And therefore- such an invention is 

This is the Advaita argument. If Brahman is akhanduy then 
the Advaitin would say that there is no place for the jlva. This 
cannot be conceded, says Vignana Bhikshu. In that case I. 1. 1. 
would have been, he suggests, differently worded. 



contradicted by Mumukshus, who accept only what is clearly 
enunciated in the Sruti and leave off that which is left 
unsaid as contrary to it {^Katham sraddliadlixran iti dik). 

Commenting on Sutra I. 1. 1, Vignana Bhikshu 
discusses at length the main principles of his interpre- 
tation. He says that abJtMa is avibhdga lakshana ; there 
is therefore samya between j%va and Brahman. The Sutra 
does not clearly state that j%va is one with Brahman in the 
akhanda form. But it clearly states that jiva and Brahman 
are radically different, as acceded to by the Sutras adhikantii 
bhedajiirdesdt, etc. Even the Amsa Sutras treat of the 
terms jiva and Bj'ahman in terms of Amsa and Ams% (the 
part and the w’hole). And, therefore, we have also to under- 
stand in the same way in the Bj^ahma Mlmdmsa siddhdnta. 

Even the Sutrakara Bhagavan Vyasa holds in the 
Sutra that Brahman and jiva are in the same relation as 
the father is to the son in the Amsi bhava and Amsa. 
And, therefore, jiva and Brahman can never be said to be 
one like dkdsa. 

The Sankhya says that Moksha is the result of the 
gndna which the jiva attains in recognizing the svarupa 
of Brahman when it loses the sense of aham. No more 
am I [ahambnddyddi nivariitobhavati). According to the 
Sankhya Sutra, the ego (I) vanishes and the jiva sees 
Brahman before him and says “ I am before that Brahman 
who is my Atma and therefore I see him alone as ray Atma ; 
I see no other.” 

According to the Sankhya Sutra, the jiva realizes that 
form of dtmatva whereby it enables it to call itself ” I am 
in the same form as Brahman. I can enjoy bliss as Brahman 
does. I am a subordinate of Isvara” {Isvaraparatantrah). 
This is the fundamental difference that exists between 
the present day wrong interpreters {^Kukalpakdndm) who 
state that jiva and Brahman form a single akhanddtma, 
and the follow^ers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika schools 
who consider that jiva and Brahman are different from each 
other in the forms of sesha and seshi (the remainder and 
the whole) in two (different) forms. 
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In the same way, according to the reasoning in the 
Varna Parana^ the Sruti texts yeshata dimantarya- 
inyiim7’ulah ; sainadtimH vidydt ; iaivamasi', etc., are thus 
interpreted : Jiva and Brahman differ so far as to be 
divided as anisa and amsi. Therefore, how can these 
two be called as one and the same ? Being amsa and 
amsi in their true forms, the v,'ords tat and tvam remain 
different from each other. 

According to the Sruti text Tantvdpanishadam pnrti- 
sham pricJichdmi (I ask that Aupanishad purusha tints')^ the 
Vedas deal with Brahman and dtma as their subject ; so also 
declare the Smritis. Thus while Brahmaii and dtma differ 
from each other as amsi and amsa, how can dtma become 
final!)' one with Brahman {B rahmdtmatdvagati phalakatvdt) ? 
Atma results in attaining Brahmata as the result of ^ndna. 
But not as the Sruti says ; — Na cha taddtmyamidam sai'vam 
sa dtmcti'. I am not one with Brahman but have attained 
a state of equality with Brahman ; for the equality with 
Brahman has already been obtained. According to the 
Sruti texts Aitaddtmyam iti, etc., which say that Brahman 
is the ultimate form of pi'apancha in its svai'upa, the 
question arises whether the character of Brahman is divided 
from prapancha. Take ghata (pot) and the mrid (earth), 
which it is in another form ; it cannot be said that mrid 
is the ghata form. The answer is that mrid is not the 
form of ghata, in its character. Similarly diet ana is not 
of the form of dtma ; because dietana represents the whole 
and dtma a part. Therefore in the expression tatvamasi, 
the word tat denotes the all-pervading form of Brahman, 
and tvam denotes merely the part («.^., the jivci) ; this shows 
the division of the part from the whole. This is the 
difference that prevails in the expression tatvamasi and 
shows' the difference between tvam and aharn (yourself 
and myself)*’^ both in their form and in their meaning 
{sadddrthatvdt). The terms “ Myself ” and “ My ” {aham. 
and mama) do not convey the relationship of “master” 


47 


Cf. with Sankara Bhiishya, I. 1. 1. 
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and ” servant ” {svasvami) as between them and therefore 
in the Pdimijali Sutras in the Sfitra, Svasvami sakhyds- 
svarupopaladdhi/idtu samyoga ///, the term samyoga means 
the result of combining one with the other, sva with svdmi. 
And therefore in the Sruti texts, A th that ha dimci lUsa, 
athihalhd ahamkdrd dcsa, etc., a repetition is seen. In the 
Sfaikhya ICdrika, such a repetition is not seen — ndsmi, 
uame, udham, etc., — which plainly shows a clear difference 
between sva and svdmi. According to the Sdnkhya 
Kdrika, dtma in its entirety is prohibited from becoming 
one with Brahman {sva. svdmyasya praiishedhaf iti). But 
dtma. claims equality with Brahman {tcshdm dtmatdchchatc). 
The fact of the jlva addressing Tsvara in terms of “ You ” 
and “ I ”) cannot possibly maintain the unity of jlva with 
Brahman as it would be a clear contradiction. By using 
the terms “You” and “I” {Tvam and Aham) in 
addressing Tsvara, a meaning contradictory to unity is 
implied. If the jlva gives utterance through its mouth to 
the words {Tvam and Aham), it is clear that the jlva 
addresses one before him (Brahman) who is quite different 
from himself. Such addressing establishes the truth that 
Brahman and jlva are different. To indicate this difference 
between Brahman and jlva, the terms tvam and aham were 
used by the Guru in the text tatvamasi. The Sruti texts 
Ndnyatdsti drashtd srdtd manta bddhya, etc., point out that 
it is none other than Paramdima that the jlva perceives 
before him and that it is none other from whom he hears. 
All this clearly shows that jlva and Brahman are as 
servant {karthra) and master {svasvdmi). While this is so, 
ddhunikas (modern teachers) while determining the mean- 
ing of the expression tatvamasi say that the expressions 
tvam and aham denote jlva only ; and on the basis of the 
Sruti texts like kdna dtma, etc., interpret the meaning 
just as they please, following in this the common usage, 
though the interpretation is not one warranted (by the 
text). In this world, if one asks, " kdham'" (who am I), 
the answer appears to be '' amukasthvam asP' (thou art this 
self) and nothing more. In our opinion, the expressions 
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ivaui and aftam, from the very nature of the meanings 
attaching to them, without contradicting {naklya/c), imply 
two different agencies, similar in form {sdviQnyarupcnaiva), 
conve3ung to the understanding two different beings with 
their respective characteristics. This is in conformity 
with the general usage current in the world. 

However, though the expressions iaftvanieva (That 
thou art) and ivamevaiai (Thou art that) are expressions 
mutually interchangeable {paraspara vyatxhdra vdkyam) 
and appear to expel a conclusive dissimilarity in meaning 
{yoaidharmyd) and a clear difference {Mcda), still in order 
to release the /iva from all the burdens of the samsdra, 
through meditation and updsaua, and to realize Paramdinia 
svarupa, the two different forms of diiua and Bra/ivian 
are clearly explained without contradiction in sva and 
svasvampaf as postulated in the Smriti texts Echchd- 
pyevam sakalam jdiavi api sarvaiu praiishikitam ; sa eva 
jtvaka sjik/ia dtihkka bhokld^ etc., which plainly indicate 
that it is the result of the meditation on Brahman in his 
undivided form {avibkdy;enbpdsand]}t vidadkdti). This is 
in accordance with the Smriti texts'*’’ Vibhdda janake. 
gndiiG ndsain dtyaitfikam ga/c ; d/niaiiobrakmandbkedaai 
asdntavi kwikariskyafi, etc., which declare that one who 
meditates upon God with the knowledge that he and 
Brahman are different from each other and who by his 
knowledge is able to distinguish between dkarma and 
adharma and who, by his attachment to his carnal 
body, which attachment is completely expelled by the 
true knowledge of Brahman, which he gains in the 
end, will at no time again speak of the jlva and 
Brahman as avibhdga (undivided), all cause (for such 
postulating) having been removed. Again, in the Gau- 
iami Taiiira is the declaration Yadl jlvah pardt 
bhinnaha kdryaidmeli suvrata, acliitvaxneha prasajjeta 
ghatavat paiiditd maba, which says that if the jlva is 
entirely different from Parabrahvian, pmra meaning ananta 

Vignana Bliikshu quotes the Vishini Pm-dm in support of his 
position. 
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or unending, then at the time of pj'alayn, according to 
the declaration of the Advaita Sruli texts, even a life- 
less g/iafa (jar) would behave like an animate riva and 
become capable of independent action. In such a case, 
according to the Smriti texts Ks/ietraguaai chapi iiidm 
viddln'^^ (understand that I am the knower of all the source 
of origin) etc., ainsa and amsi would then have to be 
interpreted as indivisible. This results in a great contra- 
diction inasmuch as the difference between the terms amdi 
and avisa^ as e.xplained in 1.1.3 in terms of Byaluuan and - 
dtnia will be rendered meanin<?'less and we will have to 
interpret sakli and sakfa as indivisible and this is obviously 
contradictory {dik). Those who are Tfirkikas (logicians) 
usually ignore that characteristic of indivisible unity 
{avibhdga lakshana bhcdavmpi), and consider only for the 
sake of meditation that dlina and Brahman are different 
terms {Bhcda ndkydni) and thus in their opinion the Sruti 
texts which censure bheda (difference between dbma and 
Brahman) are rendered inapplicable. A mutual con- 
tradiction is thereby made to arise, so that finally in the 
Pdramdr/hika stage, where meditation enables the realiz- 
ation of Brahman, the position reached is one of Bhedd- 
bheda^ which renders the meaning of the Sruti texts fruit- 
less ; and for this reason, the bheda Sutras which champion 
the bheda position {bhedasddhaka) Adhikanlu bheda 
■nirdesat, etc., which declare bheda ^ conclusively prove that 
jlva and Brahman assume the divided condition {vibhdga 
rupa) of ajnsa and amsl. And therefore throughout, from 
the beginning to the end, continuousl3^ the jiva and 
Brahman prove to be two distinct forms naturally, eternally 
and truthfully, divided from each other and the idea that 
jlva and Brahman are one and indivisible {ix., without a 
division between them) and that the jlva becomes one with 
the Brahman through an accidental change, is only a charac- 
teristic mode of expression {Vdchdrambhana mdlramiti 
viseshaha). This is generally what the defenders of 

Bhagavad-Giia^ XIII, 3. 

Bhldasadhaka bheda sulrcsJitt, etc. 
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Bralimadvaita declare when they speak of “ atvia being 
one with Brahman 

This is further dealt with in the third Sutra {Taitu 
samanvayat) where the difference caused by the mu- 
tual contradictions of the Brahmadvaitins is clearly 
explained and the fact that the jlva is absolutely dif- 
ferent from Tsvara {Jlvad aiyania bhinna ava Isvaraha 
Brahmasabdariha Hi) is the meaning conveyed by the 
term Brahman. This is the final conclusion [iti siddhahn). 
And in that this is the greater peculiarity, maya, 
which is quite different from jlva, is the chief cause of 
creation, etc., of the world. And accordingly it is always 
Brahman’s will to inculcate into Maya the power of 
such creation. And therefore the word aisvarya implies 
the prime meaning of the term Brahman in which exists the 
state of his being the Lord . {Isdsya Isatvam) (over 
Prakriti, Jiva, Srishti, etc.). This sa/cti is the distinguish- 
ing property of Brahman, which he controls in anania 
aisvarya. All these peculiarities are the characteristics of 
Brahman. The Sruti texts Satyam gndnam anantam 
Brahma; iadcva Brahmatvam viddhi ; n(ida7n yadidamu- 
pdsate ; sdkshlcheta kavalo nirgnnasya ; athdta ddeso neti 
n&ii ; akartachaitanyam chinmdtram sat ; etc. declare the 
above truth. In the Smriti texts Gndnameva param- 
braJima gndnam bandhdya iieshyatc, gndndtmaka midant 
visvam nagndndt bhidyate param, etc.,“^ according to 
Audulomi, in the Sutra that will be referred to below, 
the chit in dtma forms but a part of the whole Parabrahman 
and therefore jlva and Brahman are relatively as tanmdtra 
and dtmad'“ i.e., the part and the- whole. Some logicians hold 
the invented view that dtma is enveloped in Sakti 
{npddhi visishte saktim), from which they argue that on 
account of vyavahdra, Brahman is independent of his will 

Gnana is Parabrahman himself ; gnana desires absolution 
from bandha (ties of this world) ; this universe is of the form of 
gnana ; there is nothing else greater than guana. 

°° A primary or rudimentary atom. Cf. Jivo alpaha in contradis- 
tinction to Brahma siiiJa, 
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and aima is subordinate. In this way, the jiva and 
BraJnnaii behave in the relationship of sva. and svaini 
(servant and Lord). This idea is the result of foolishness 
{avivaka). In the same way, the terms ■paramd.ttna^ para- 
imsvnra and other (similar) expressions are said to mean 
peculiar states of Chaitanya with varied sakti\ for it is said 
in the Smriti°^ texts — 

'TurrcrrRT ^ra, etc. il 

etc. 11 

Vadanii tat taivavidaha- taivaw yadgnanamadvayam ; 

Brahmcii Para7n(xi)ne.ti Bhagavan iii sabdayalc-iti, etc. ; 

Anddirupaschinmaira iti, etc. 

These texts declare that the very idea of birth as 
being due to any cause is contradictory to the Smritis. 
Chaitanya is not a mere characteristic of dhna ; but 
it exists in an indivisible manner as substance and its 
property {dharina and dharnii) and is called Chaitanya 
{dharmd dharmi vibhdga sunyasch&tanali) just as a luminous 
body is connected with its luminosity {iejodravyam 
p 7 ’akdsikam prakdsa iii)^ always co-existing with each other 
in such a manner as to be declared to be almost one, 
agreeably to the maxim “ So significantly small as to 
merit being ignored ” {ld,ghavddekaivasyaiva nydyatvcbt). 

Briefly put, the viewpoint of Vignana Bhikshu is that 
the Bi'ahma-Suiras do not aim at establishing the aikya of 
jiva except to state his relationship to Brahman as its final 
goal. It starts with jignCisa and ends with aiidvritti {ida7)i 
idsBam jiva uBupana- param na bhavati). As the work starts 
with the Sutra Athathd B^-ahmajigndsa^ it relates purely to 
the discussion of attaining Brahmavadhi. It is for this reason 
that the last Sutra also discusses the Brahman in bringing 
the argument to a close. All those who are experts in 
differentiating dtma from Brahman {tdtparya grdhaka 
Imgdudm) realize that in order to know Brahman, the aid 
of the Sdnk/iya Sdst^'a is necessary. It is only Sdnkhya 


Srimad Bhd^avaia, I. 2. 11, 
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Sdslra that expounds the theory of jlvatattva and m that 
Sds/ra alone, can it be studied and understood. That 
would also enable us to get a proper insight into the Piirva 
Mwmiiisa. But for these purposes, a knowledge of the 
Sdnkhya Sds/ra would he of little use. If the Sdnkhya 
Sdstra is neglected, Purva Mlindiasa also becomes useless. 
If the Purva M%mdvisa treats of karma, the Sdnkhya treats 
of gndna the one being complementary to the other. 
According to Sdnkhya Sdstra, at the end, the Adhikari 
attains sdyn/ya by achieving Brahma rxipa and not by 
Brahma aikya, Brahma sabda is imbedded, says Vignana 
Bhikshu, in the Sdnkhya Sdstra", when that word is used, 
it should, he says, be understood as indicating jlvataitva 
according to the Sdnkhya Sds/raP^ Therefore, it must not 
be held that the /Iva should be understood in terms of 
Brahmanda in its entirety (akhandatayd) for such an 
interpretation would become contradictory (vaiyarthyam). 
This is, he says, the whole gist of the Brahma-Suiras taken 
as a whole. This being so, to interpret the first Sutra 
Aththdihb Brahmafigndsa as meaning jiva-Brahmaikya 
jigndsa would be against the avowed object of the Sutras 
{praiig7ta suh'ain ynjyate), Mumukshus cannot go any 
other way than this ; in fact it is unthinkable that they 
should. Aikya being taboo, then, Brahmatva is obtained, 
according to Vignana Bhikshu, by sdldkya and sdyiijya by 
sahavdsa bhbga indti'a. This is rendered clear by his 
comments on IV. 4. 21, Bhdgamdtra sdmyalingdchcha, 
which he interprets as postulating only sahavdsa bhdgamdh'a, 

C). BJiagavad-Gltd, II. 39/ — 

Yestid ie abJtihitd sdnkhyc btiddhirybge ivimdm srunu i 
Btidhyd yukib yayd Pdrtha karmabandham prahdsyasi ii 
Commenting on this sloka, Anandatirtha, in his Gitd-Bhdshya, 
explains the word Sdnkhyam as meaning gndnam and quotes the 
following Bhagavadvachana from the Vydsa Smrii/ti as his authority 
for this interpretation : — 

Suddhdtma tatva vigndnam sdnkhya mityabhidhlyata Hi. 

In Sankhya, Brahma stands for 2 ; Pranava for 1; Veda for 4 • 
Tattva for 25 ; and so on. 
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i.e., the happiness o£ living nearby. He suggests that 
Brahmatva is attained by snrvavyapakatva. This is the 
■phala aimed at by jigndsa. This Sutra says beyond this 
point he cannot attain to the great powers of creation, etc. 
Those are reserved to Paramesvara only. According 
to Sruti text, Sosmtte sarvdit kamcin sa/ia Bra/imaiid., 
Parabrahman is an object of adoration by those who attain 
Bralimatva [Srutaii Brahviand parabrahiuaiiopdsyejia 
ityarthaJid):'^ Vignana Bhikshu approvingly quotes the 
B/iagavad-Gdtd text, Sarvain samCipnos/ii ihathdsi saj'vaha 
{B/iagavadrGtid, XI. 40). It is not said, he says, that 
rarabrahnia miirti {sva7'upa) has been attained and that 


B/iagavata, II. 9. 20, wherein the nvadhi is thus fixed: — 
pvvtsiim maddarstinavadhiJii. The full text is as follows : — 

?TinRrn%4 1 

Varam varaya bliadramtc varesam mdbhivdmchchitam ] 

Barva sreyah parisrdmah pumsdm mixddarsanavadhih || 

This ina 3 ' be translated thus: — “The highest object that one 
should aim at to attain eternal bliss as the result of his exalted 
penance is to obtain my grace in my very presence^ which is iht limit 
of the highest resuardd' The avadh: is the attaining of the presence of 
Brahman. Vijayadlnvaja, the commentator on the Bhdgavaia, com- 
ments thus: maddarsanameva sarvasreyasam phalam iti. It is "labhatc 
Brahmadarsanaxn" and not “labhate Parabrahmadarsanam" that fixes 
the avadhi. Vijajmdhwaja belonged to the Pejawar Mutt, one of the 
eight Udupi mutts. He was eighth in succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya in that mutt, — his predecessors being Adhokshaja, Kama- 
lakslia, Pushkaraksha, AmarCndra, Vijaya and Mahendra. From 
Mahendra there were twenty successors, the svami in 1923 being 
Visvamanya. Visvamauya died during the life-time of his guru 
Visvagnya. His disciple is now the svami of this mutt. Since 
Vijayadlnvaja was eighth in succession from Madhvacharya, allow- 
ing twenty years for each successor of his, Vijayadhwaja should 
have come about 160 years after Madhvacharya. Since Madhva- 
charya was still living about 1276 A.D., we may have to set down 
Vijayadhwaja to about 1436 A.D. This would bring him down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century A.D. We may not be far wrong 
if we set down Vijayadhwaja to about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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akhilakarya karanaiva has been attained by the muinukshu. 
Hence, jagadvyapara is denied to him {jagadvyapara 7tasii). 
Tsvara rupa is of two kinds — Brahman and Parabrahman. 
While Brahmatva may be reached, Parabrahmatva cannot be 
reached by the mumukshu. And Brahmatva is attained 
by sdlbkya and sdyzijya, by enjoyment in company with 
Brahman {sahavdsa bhbga mdtrd). After the completion of 
that bhbga by such kdzya Brakmani {i.e., those that 
have attained to Brahman status through work — such 
work having been accomplished for the purpose of 
obtaining such bhbga) — tatbhbga samdptyanantaram — they 
secure release, i.e., absolution from returning to re-birth 
{pnnardvritti janma ndsti). Because, it is so declared : 
Bz'ahmalbkamabhisampadyatb na cha punardvartate na 
cha pzmardvartate iti sabdaprdmdnydt. But a kdrana 
Brahinani who thinks that there is a greater bliss to 
which he is entitled commits sin, as the result of which, 
he will have to return to re-birth, being ousted out 
from the status of Brahman {iitsargiki). This is the 
prime difference — between kdrya Brahmani and kdrana 
Brahmani. Those that attain kdrana Brahmatva, to them 
there is no punardvritti. This is a settled fact {apunara- 
vrittir niyatd). According to Vignana Bhikshu, therefore, 
there are two kinds of Brahmatva — kdrya and kdrana. 
Those who attain the first, attain to bliss only temporarily ; 
and those who attain the second, enjoy eternal bliss. 

Vignanabhikshu’s settled view is that jlva may attain 
to Brahmatva but not to Parabrahmatva. He postulates 
two kinds of Brahmatva : kdrya and kdrazia. He describes 
the ilva in terms of Brahman. Anandatirtha, the other 
great teacher who postulates duality, holds that from 
Brahman to the barest green grass {Brahmddi trindntha 
paryantani) belong to the class of jlvardsi dependent on 
Parabrahman. These jwardsis are further divided off 
into different classes, which may, through the grace 
of Parabrahman, attain to Brahmatva. Anandatirtha de- 
scribes jlva under three heads : (1) Deva, (2) Manusha, 
and (3) Danavah. 

1 ? ? 
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?Tr3T i 

RigtririJTT^Kn ii 
fi^^ffiwigqr % i 

sr-^qr FT^qi ^i?r^F^5^Ri5j5ir: n 

’i. C'^-CC.) 

Trlvidka jlvasangkastii deva manusha ddnavah i 
Tatra devdka mukiiydgyd JudnushesJm nttamdsthathd 11 
Madhyamd manusha, eiu sritiydgydh sadaivahi i 
Adhavid nirayd yaivd ddnavdsiu iamblaydh 11 

{Mahdbhdrafa Tdfparya Nirnaya, I. 87-88.) 
Jlvas are divided into three classes : devas, men and 
rakshasas — of these, devas are always fit for mnkti ; superior 
men are also so ; those of the middle class are subject to 
srishti, sihithi and laya in succession ; and inferior men 
will continue for ever in iamasd”* 

Vignana Bhikshu in commenting on IV. 4. 22Andvritti 
sabddt a7idvritlisabddt further quotes the following verse 
from the Bhagavad-Gltd : — 

a ^ 1%^% 1! 

Abrahma bhuvandlldkdk pwiardvartinb ArjiinaX 
Mdmupelya tu Kaunieya punarjanma na vidyaie 11 
and says that naturally there is no dvritti from Vishnu- 
loka. But there is dvritti (yet) from Vishnuloka to those 
who did not believe the confidential word {vis smar anemia 
dptavdkye) mdm?ipetya, i.e,, that they are near me,°® By 
mdm, etc., here is meant that the jlva has reached Para- 
matma and is near him. To those who believe that they 

In Vishnu Taiiva Nirnaya, Jayatirtlia designates the two 
opposing theorists of Uvaitins and Advaitins as Bahujiva vadins 
and Ekajlva vadins. See T. R. Krishnachar’s Vishnu Tattva Nirnaya, 
Kumbakonam Edition, page 12, line 1. 

Mamupetya : This is interpreted by Vignana Bhikshu mam- 
ityanena Paramdtmana cva uktatvdt, i.e., what is meant by “ me” is 
Paramaiina. Mdnmpetya is thus taken in its literal sense mdin-^upa-^- 
yelya, i.c., approaches near to me, i.e., having reached me, he shall 
not have any return. Vignana Bhikshu is for sdlokya and sdmlpya 
and not sdyujya in the sense of aikya. 
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are near Paramatma, there is no avritli ; but to those who 
disbelieve in being near me but assume that they are 
one with me (by aikya) there is avritti. These are dis- 
believers in the apta vakya pronounced by Sri Krishna. 
The Kdrana Brahmani of Vignana Bhikshu fall under this 
category of disbelievers in the dpta vakya ; and the Kdrya 
Brahmani are believers in the dpta vakya. 

Vignana Bhikshu is thus a dualist: he postulates jlva 
and Parabrahman ; he denounces aikya ; he suggests that 
indksha is attaining sdldkya and sdnnpya ; and he limits the 
import of sdyujya to sdmlpya and not aikya. In keeping 
with these views are the sentiments expressed by him in the 
mangaldcharana slokas appearing at the end of his work. 
These may be thus set down : — 

While Brahman and the rest have been unable to explain clearly 
Brahma-tattva in this Vedanta Sastra, my attempt and labour in try- 
ing to expound it clearly is a daring attempt {sa/iasa7n)^ which “ Lord, 
I beseech you to overlook {Bhagavdn c h chant umarha si). But my 
attempt cannot afflict my spiritual intellect with misery even to the 
smallest extent, while my mind is all engaged in meditating upon 
Thee who 4s ever revelling in the ocean of bliss free from all worldly 
fever and who is without beginning or end, 

Even if it is said that some amount of fault {aparddha) is 
attaching to me, whether I am conscious of it or not, because of 
making this attempt, even in that case, Thou art the sole agent 
in me for all that, for we are like so many puppets moved by 
strings Kddrnyaitira savid vayani).^^ 

Even if I acknowledge that I have committed any fault I disown 
it because the doer of it is the chiddtmaka (pure consciousness) in 
me, who, lacking wisdom, has prompted me to that which consists 
of dhari7ta and adharnia. 

I pray that the Lord may grant me absolute absolution from all 
miser^^ for this holy service of mine — in trying to expound the 
sastras, out of my pure will. 

Cf. Anandatirtha : 

W WT^fl Witef: I 

STaTT: II 

Yaihd ddrimayt yoshd narastkira samdhitaha 1 

In gay ait angamaugdtii ihaihet rdjan ittidh pt'ajdha II 

{Brahttja-Sufra-Bhdshya quoting from Mahahharata^ 
Sdntiparva^ Mokshadharma) 
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It will be seen from the above that Vignana Bhikshu 
writes as a confirmed dualist. He does not pray for 
moksha but only for the absolute remission of all misery. 
This is entirely in keeping with his repudiation of the 
J%va-BraJimaikya theory. 

Vignana Bhikshu refers to Purvdchdryas when com- 
menting on I. I. 2, where he propounds the view that 
Purvacharyas hold that Paramatma is bhdkta-puriisha. 
As already remarked in the same context, he adversely 
criticises the Advaita teachers by describing them as 
kukalpakas (I. 1. 2). In this connection he refers to them 
as “ present-day people ” and disapproves of their re- 
presentation that 77iukhya-dtma and gazma-dh7ta, which 
according to him are fundamentally different, are one. 
He styles their argument as a wrongly invented one. He 
claims that the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika 
systems consider and hold as proved that dtzziatva con- 
sists, in its essence, in the acquired grade of quality 
attained by the dtzTza — chaitaziya phala ydgyatd rupa mdtra77i. 
There can, he remarks, be no contradiction to this state- 
ment. 

Baladeva and His Works. 

Baladeva is another commentator on the BraJwia- 
Sutras. He interprets them from the Dvaita point of 
view, though he follows Chaitanya, the great resuscitator of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal. Baladeva’s preceptors were 
Radhadamodara and Pitambara, of whom the former 
belonged to the Kanyakubja country. His commentary is 
known as Gdvmda B/idshya, so called after Lord Govinda, 
at whose command it is said to have been composed. It is 
mentioned in the introductory part of one of Baladeva.’s 
works (the Siddhdzitaratzid) that the Bhdshya was made 
known to him by Lord Govinda in a dream. This statement 
is re-affirmed in \]\Q.Siddhdiitaiippani, another of his works, 
as well. Either for this reason or otherwise, Baladeva was 
also known as Govinda or Govindaikantin and had the 
title of Vidydbhushana. There can be hardly any doubt 
that he based' his interpretation primarily on that of 
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Anandatirtha. Thus in his Bhashya, Govinda refers to' 
Anandatirtha and states that he follows his doctrine of 
Dvaifa in accordance with Chaitanya’s view. He later 
wrote, in support of his Bhashya^ another treatise called 
the Sidcihd'?iia7'alna, also known as Gdvijtdabhdshyapithika, 
which means An Inh'odnction to the Govinda Bhashya. 
This is a work in eight chapters on the Dvaita system of 
Vedanta from Chaitanya’s standpoint. Three of the 
chapters in it are devoted to the rejection of the Advaita 
system. To explain the meaning of this work, Govinda 
wrote a commentary on it called the Siddhantai-atnatippani. 
In this last-mentioned work, he refers to one Pfataparudra 
Gopaladasa, a king of the Utkala country, and to the 
latter’s gtu'ic, who was one of his own ancestors. Another 
work which he wrote is Ki'ishna Chaitanydmriia (see 
Madras T.C. of Saiiskrit MSS., IV, i. B, No. 2989 
(a) 'and (d) also No. 2990; Madras D.C. IX, Nos. 
4649 to 4657), which sets out the essence of Chaitanya’s 
teachings. A fourth work that has been assigned to him 
is the Prameya Ratndvali which is highly popular in 
Bengal. MS. copies of Govinda’s Bhashya are met with 
largely in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency, 
which is close to Orissa and Bengal where the system of 
Chaitanya is predominant. 

His System based on Chaitanya’s Teachings. 

Chaitanya was, according to one set of authorities, 
born in 1486 A.D. and died in 1534 ; according to 
another, he is said to have been born in 1485 and died in 
1533. His family belonged originally to Orissa and subse- 
quently emigrated to Navadvip in the Nadia District of 
Bengal. The system of Anandatirtha had been largely 
•followed in parts of the Orissa country for over two 
centuries before the birth of Chaitanya and had spread 
north-westwards to Benares, Prayagand Ga 5 ’a. The Gaya- 
wals had embraced it long before the birth of Chaitanya. 
Naraharitirtha, after whom the Uttaradi Mutt, the chief 
Mult of the Madhvas, is named, belonged to the old Kalinga 
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country. Through his influence — he was evidently a 
Minister and wielded some political power — Madhvaism 
soon spread to Puri, the great religious centre of Orissa, 
from thence it pressed on to Bengal where it laid the 
foundation, first for the cult of Vishnusvami and later for 
that of Chaitanya. Vishnusvami developed the Krishna part 
of Madhva’s religion, while Chaitanya carried it still further 
by including in it Radha as well. Otherwise, there is 
really little to distinguish the Vishnusvami and the Chai- 
lan3^a cults from Madhvaism. Two Madhva writers promi- 
nently stand out in the work of popularizing Anandatirtha’s 
religion in Bengal prior to the rise of Chaitanya. These are 
Vishnupuri, who lived in the thirteenth century and Madha- 
vendra Puri, in the fifteenth century. Vishnupuri, by his 
famous work Bha/cti rain avail, also called Bhagavad Bhakti- 
ratnamala, made the themes of the Bhdgavaia Parana not 
only popular but also beloved of young and old in Bengal. 
This work is really a treatise on Bhakti based on a number 
of stanzas taken from the Sri Bhdgavaia. In the colophon 
found in it, it is stated that Paramahamsa Vishnupuri was 
its author and that he was the disciple of Sri Purushottama 
{Sr%ma7i punt slid ftama charandravinda kripd makarajida 
hhidu prdnmilitha viveka, see /Madras D.C. of Sdtiskrii 
MSS., XI, No. 5144, pp. 3942-3944).°° Madhavendra Puri 
appears to have been an equally popular teacher. He 
made the religion of Krishna better known among the 
people and won a large and influential following. Among 
those who became his disciples were some who moulded 
the religious life of Chaitanya. 


°° In the Madras Caia/ogue quoted, this work of Vishnupuri and 
his other works are included under the head “ Vedanta : the Philoso- 
phy of A^allabha”. As will be seen, tliis is not a correct representa- 
tion of Vishnupuri’s piiilosophical position. Vishnupuri was really a 
follower of Madhva and his work is a development of the idea 
underlying Anandatirtha’s Bhagavaia Tdtparya Nirnaya. His guru 
Purushottama was evidently a Madliva ascetic and the title 
assumed by Vishnupuri indicates that he also belonged 
to the ascetic order. 
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Chaitanya’s Indebtedness to Madhvaism. 

Chaitanya may thus be said to have begun his 
religious life as a Madhva and to have developed some 
aspects of Madhva’s religion on his own lines. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we find Chaitanya's first 
initiator into the mysteries of the Bhakti cult was Isvara 
Puri, the Madhva gu)'u at Gaya. The significance of 
this initiation, which occurred in 1508 A.D., will be 
readily imagined when it is stated that the worship of 
Krishna is to this day the predominant cult at Udipi, 
the centre of Madhva’s cult. From the day he w'as initi- 
ated by Isvara Puri, Chaitanya became an ardent devotee of 
Krishna and dedicated the rest of his life to his service. 
Chaitanya's principal assistant in spreading his religion 
was Nityananda, another Madhva Sanyasin. Finally, we 
have to note that the teacher who, in 1510, initiated Chai- 
tanya into Sanyasa was Kesava Bharati, who was also a 
Madhva guru. Among the principal places visited by 
Chaitanya in his grand pilgrimage of India were Sri 
Kurmam, Simhuchalam, Srirangam and Udipi, — all places 
specially sacred to Madhvas. At Sri Kurmam are the 
inscriptions of Naraharitirtha, the direct disciple of Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita system, dated in 1281 
and 1294 A.D. {M.E.R., Nos. 290 and 291 of 1896 ; see 
also EJ., VI, 260-68.) Among the other places mentioned 
as having been visited by Chaitanya in his tour is Vidya- 
nagara, which has been generally identified with Rajah- 
mundry, which at least seems doubtful. Chaitanya was 
born in the year in which Saluva Narasimha I usurped the 
Vijayanagar throne, and 1534 A.D., the year of Chaitanya’s 
death, falls in the reign of the Vijayanagar King Achyuta 
(1530-1542 A.D.). The forty^-eight years of the lifetime 
of Chaitanya are accordingly covered by the reigns of the 
greatest Vaishnavite kings of the Vijay^anagar Kingdom, 
viz.^ Saluva Narasimha I (1486-1499 A.D.) ; his son 
Saluva Narasimha II (1493-1509 A.D.), which period 
includes those of the usurper Narasana Nayaka (or VIra 
Narasimha I) and his son Vira Narasimha II ; Krishna 
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Deva Ra 3 'a the Great (1509-1530 A. D.) ; and Achyuta 
Deva Raya (1530-1542). Vijayanagar was, during this 
period, the most flourishing centre of Vaishnavism in 
Southern India and Chaitanya could not have missed it — the 
more so as it was located in the famous Kishkinda of Puranic 
fame — in his travels down south. As Vijayanagar was 
long known as Vidyanagar, the Vidydnagar of Chaitan 3 '’a’s 
chroniclers will have to be identified with Vijayanagar. 
As Ramananda Raya is, however, said to have been 
Governor of Vidyanagara on behalf of Pratapa-Rudra, the 
king of Orissa, it has to be concluded that the chroniclers 
have b 3 " a mistake made him the Governor of Vid 3 'a- 
nagara, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire instead 
of describing him as the Governor of a province of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar.''*^ 

Baladeva’s Commentary based on Anandatirtha’s. 

It will thus be seen how close was the contact between 
Chaitanya and Madhva teachers of eminence of his time. 
Like Anandatirtha, who was the first to stress the impor- 
tance of the Bhdgavata-Purdna (see hxsBhdgavala Tdtparya 
Nirnaya), Chaitanya and his followers based their teaching 
on the Bhdgavaia. Anandatirtha was probably the first 
to rest the practical part of religion on the Brinddvan-lila 
as it is set down in the Bhdgavaia^ though he did not go 
beyond it. Chaitanya developed it by making devotion to 
Krishna — in conjunction with Radha, evidently under the 
influence of the religious systems of Nimbarka and Valla- 
bha — his exclusive cult. With these close associations 
with Anandatirtha’s system of thought and teaching, there 
will be little difficulty in appreciating the position of Chai- 
tanya and his followers in the philosophic approach they 

Ramananda Raj'a was evidently a poet. There is a drama in 
five acts, called Jaggannafhavallabhandtakain^ having for its plot 
the love-story of Radha and Sri Krishna, attributed to him. In it, 
he describes himself as the son of Bhagavadanandaraj^a and states 
that he wrote the work at the instance of King Gajapati Pratapa- 
Rudra Deva. (See Madras T.C. MSS,^ V, i. A. R. No. 4198, pp, 
6192-6194.) 
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make in interpreting the everlasting theme of Tai/vamasi. 
There is current a tradition that Chaitanya himself wrote 
a commentary on the Brahuia-Sulras but such a work has 
not come down to us. But the commentary of Baladeva 
alias Govinda, above mentioned, is from the Chaitanya 
viewpoint, though admittedly it is based on the Dhashya 
of Anandatirtha. Baladeva could not, having regard to the 
indebtedness of Chaitanya to Anandalirtha’s School, have 
materially departed from it. Hence the frank confession 
in the introductory verses of certain of his works (see 
Siddhantaratiia and SiddhCmtaraiiiali ppa7ii) that his inter- 
pretation is based on Anandatirtha’s as understood by 
Chaitanya. 

Date of Baladeva. 

The date of Baladeva has to be fixed with reference, 
first, to the period of Cliaitanya, after whom he came, and, 
secondly, to the time of Pratupa-Rudra GGpilla Dasa, 
King of Utkala (Orissa) country. The lower limit is fixed 
by the date of Chaitanya’s death, 1533 A.D., while the 
upper limit has to be fixed with reference to the period of 
the king of the Orissa country mentioned above. This 
king was evidently a later king of that Province, who 
is not otherwise known to history. We may not be 
far wrong if we tentatively set him down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century — a century after the time of 
Pratapa-Rudra Deva, the Gajapati king who was the 
opponent of Krishna Deva Raya, the great Vijayanagar 
king.®' This would give sufficient time for the period 
covered from the death of Chaitanya to the rise of Bala- 
deva. Mr. Sewell, in his List of Antiquities^ mentions 
a grant by one Pratapa-Rudra-Narayana-Deva dated in 
1728 A.D. found at the Jagannathasvami temple at 
Balaga in the present Chicacole Taluk, Ganjam District. 

An inscription of this Pratapa-Rudra is to be seen at Sri 
Kurmam dated in Saka 1425 (=1503 A.U.), see M.E.J}., No. 346 of 
1896. Pratapa-Rudra’s minister Bhattacharya Sarvabhaunia is said 
to have been converted by Chaitanya to his religion. It was the 
first great event in the career of Chaitanya as a religious teacher 
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Evidently there was a line of kings of the old Gajapati 
dynasty who set up some sort of rule in a part of their 
ancient kingdom down to the eighteenth century A.D. 

Suka and His Commentary. 

Suka is still another commentator on the Brahnia- 
Sutras of Badarayana. His work is known as the Suka- 
Bhashya. This work is known in print in the Telugu 
script, having been printed in 1892, at Bangalore, Copies of 
this edition are difficult to secure to-day and there is, so far 
as is known, no other edition of it. In the Avatarika 
to the Telugu edition, it is mentioned that the MS. copy 
from which it was printed was originally in the possession of 
one Mr. Venkatachalayya, a follower of the Blidgavata- 
matlia^ who was many years ago Amildar oi Dodda Sira, in 
the present Tumkur District, Mysore State. Its existence 
having come to the knowledge of Sri Krishnananda Svami 
of the Smartha-matha — alias Bhagavata Sampradaya-matha 
— of Talakad, in the Mysore District, he requested Mr. 
Venkatachalayya to make a present of the MS. in his 
possession to the Bhagavata-matka, which he did. Sri 
Krishnananda Svami subsequently directed that a copy of 
the MS. should be made and from it, the Telugu edition 
was, it would seem, printed by order of the Svami. These 
facts are vouched for in a Srlmukha granted by the Svami 
to Mr. Venkatachalayya, which is found printed in the 
introductory part of the Telugu edition. In this Srimukha 
it is also mentioned that Sukacharya was the first guru 
{inula guru) of the Bhagavata-matha at Talakad and 
that its original image of Sri Venugopala Murti in it 
had been worshipped by him and that Sri Bhagavata, 
which is the essence of all Vedanta, has been its 
Siddhanta grantha from time out of memory. Also, 
that the Suka-Bhashya composed by the first guru Suka- 
charya, had been the Bhashya accepted by the matha 
and that the MS. containing it had been lost in a theft that 
had occurred at the matha in the time of Sri Krishnananda 
Svami, the first of that name and the predecessor of the 
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Svd/ni of the same name, who issued the Srimukha above 
referred to. Since then Sri Krishnananda Svumi II 
had been on the look-out for a copy of the B/ms/iya, 
which at last he found in the possession of Mr. Venkata- 
chalayya at Dodda Sira. The further statement is made 
in the Srimukha that Mr. Venkatachalayya’s Telugu 
MS. was itself a copy of a grantha palm-leaf MS. found 
at Ten-Tirupati, a place in the Tinnevelly District of 
the Madras Presidency, where it was found in the posses- 
sion of a follower of the Bhdgavafa-uiaiha. The SrJ- 
innkha is dated in the cyclic year Khava. Khava cor- 
responds to 1854 and 1914 A.D. 

The question arises who is this Suka, or Bhagavad- 
padacharya Sukacharya as he is termed, after whom the 
Bhushya known as Suka-Bhdshya goes and when appro.xi- 
mately did he live and where. The materials for answer- 
ing these questions are not ready. The Suka-Bhdshya 
itself does not afford any definite clue as to the dale of its 
composition. Nor are the legendary tales connected with 
the name of Suka of a character to enable us to infer 
anything certain about him or his date. That Suka is 
claimed as the founder of the Bhd^avaia-mafha — also called 
Smdrtha-matha — at Talakad and that his Bhdshya is taken 
to represent the views of that maiha, we have seen above 
from the Srimukha referred to. Of this matha at Talakad 
and its Svdmis, the following information has been brought 
together and published in the Mysore Gascttccr '^^ : — 

There is a Smarlha matha of the Bhrip:avata-Sainpradaya at 
Talakad presided over by a Sanyasi of the name of Bfila- 
krishnananda Svami. A village named Koppala, a few miles 
from Talakad, belongs to this matha ; and from this circum- 
stance the matha is sometimes called Koppala matha. The 
Svami is said to be descended in spiritual succession from 
Padmapadacharya, the immediate disciple of Sankariicharya, the 
three Svamis that came after Padmapadacharya being Vishnu Svami, 
Kshlra Svami and Krishnananda Svami. In apostolic succession to 
the last, after a long interval came Abhinava Balakrishnananda 
Svami, whose disciple was Balakrishnananda Svami. The disciple 


Mysore Gazetteer (1930 Edn.), V, 848-49, 
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of the latter is the present Svami. The god worshipped in the 
maiha is Gopalakrishna. The agent of the matha possesses a 
manuscript containing the Sthalapurana and certain quasi-historical 
matters relating to Vijayanagar, the Talakad chiefs and the Mysore 
kings. He has also two palm leaves containing copies of two 
inscriptions which register grants to the maiha by Madhvamantri 
and by a Talakad chief named Chandrasekhara Wadiyar in 
Saka 819 and 916 respectively. The former inscription is printed 
as T.-Narsipur 47. There is an anicut or dam across the Cauvery 
near Talakad which is known as Madhvamantri-Katte, the 
Madhvamantri who built it being supposed to be Vidyaranya, The 
manuscript referred to above contains a verse giving Saka 816 
as the date of the construction of the dam by Madhvamantri, 
nearly 500 years before Vidj^aranya’s time. The Madhvamantri 
who built the dam is probably identical with the Madhvamantri 
of the Goa plates (see M, A. R, for 1909, para 91), who was 
a contemporary of Vidyaranya. With regard to the Talakad chiefs, 
the manuscript informs us that the first chief Somaraja Wadiyar, 
who received a few districts as an Umbali from Vidyadeva Raja 
of Anegondi, ruled from Saka 785 to 837. It was the second 
chief, Chandrasekhara Wadiyar, who is said to have ruled from 
Saka 838 to 915, 78 years, that made the grant to the viaiha in 
Saka 916. Other Talakad chiefs are stated to have reigned for 
91, 86, 84, 76, 85 and 87 years each. These statements are enough, 
in the opinion of Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar, to show the valueless 
characters of the manuscripts. 

I'hough this is so, there is no need, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to reject the whole tradition relating 
to the mailia as incredible. The succession given above is ; 
Padmapadacharya ; Vishnu Svami ; Krishna Svami ; 
Krishnananda Svami ; after a long time from this last came 
Abhinava Balakrishnananda Svami ; his disciple was Bala- 
krishnananda Svami ; his disciple was Balakrishnananda 
Svami, the present presiding guru. The order of succession 
giv^en in the Srhnukha quoted above is nearly the same: 
Sukacharya; Govindabhagavadpadacharya ; Sripadmapada- 
charya; Vishnusvami ; KshTrasvami; Sri Krishnananda- 
svami I ; Abhinava Balakrishnanandasvami ; Sri Krishna- 
nandasvami, who issued the Srwmkha. Thus these two 
lists exactly tally except for the addition of the names of 
Sukacharya and Govindabhagavadpadacharya in the begin- 
ning, and they evidently embody a tradition that need not 
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be thrown away. It will be noticed that Suka is claimed 
in the Srhmikha as the guru of Govindabhagavadpada, 
who was the gurti of Sankaracharya and the disciple of 
Gaudapadacharya, the paratuaguru of Sankaracharya and 
the author of the Kdrika on the Mandukybpaiiishad. It is 
also noteworthy that Sripadmapadacharya, to be identified 
with Padmapada, a disciple of Sankaracharya, is claimed 
as the successor of Govindabhagavadpada. Finally, it is 
equally worthy of note that Vishnusvami is claimed to be 
Padmapada’s successor in both the lists. This Vishnusvami 
has to be identified with the founder of the Vishnu cult which 
exalted the Radha-Krishna worship and which in later 
times was absorbed by the sect associated with the name of 
Vallabhacharya. The teaching of Vishnusvami, as is 
well known, found full exposition in the Krishna Karnd- 
mriia, written by Lilasukha Bilvamangala, who hailed from 
what is now Travancore.®^ This work had such an influence 
on Chaitanya that he is said to have based his own system 
of teaching on it. As a matter of fact, Vishnusvami 
differed little from Anandatirtha in his teaching and the 
fact that Chaitanya was indebted as much to Vishnusvami’s 
as to Anandatirtha’s teachings shows that their general 
drift was the same except for the special stress that Vishnu- 
svami laid on the Radha-Krishna cult. To-day if Vishnu- 
svami’s cult has practically disappeared, it might be said to 
be due to its absorption by Vallabha in the north and 
Anandatirtha in the south. 

Suka also figures in a MS. giving the succession list of 
the Sankaracharya Mutt.°® This list starts with Siva as the 
first occupant, with Vishnu, Brahma, Vasistha, Sakti, 
Parasara and Vyasa following one after another in regular 

A disciple of Padmapada was Krishna-Lila Sukha, the author 
of Srtchinha Kavyam which narrates the story of Krishna. Durga- 
prasada-yati, a student of Krishna-Lila Sukha, wrote a commentary 
on the work. (See Madras T.C.M.^ V, A.R. No. 4156.) According to 
Durgaprasada-yati, Padmapada lived at Kodandamangalam. 

See Sringeri Gurtiparampara . Seshagiri Saslri, Report on 
Sanskrit and Tamil MSS.^ No. 2, p. 99, 
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succession. After Vyasa, came, it is said, Suka, who was, 
it is recorded, followed by Gaudapada, Govindabhagavad- 
pada, Sankaracharya and his successors. In Govindanatha’s 
Sankaracharya Charita, this order of succession is repeated 
and Suka occupies the identical position in the list set out in 
it.°° It will be seen that the Suka referred to here is the son 
of Badarayana, a person quite different from Suka,. the 
author of the Bhashya. That Suka, the son of Vyasa, is not 
altogether a mythical personage is shown by the reference 
to him in Sankaracharya’s Bhashya. In IV. 2. 14, Sankara- 
charya quotes a passage from the Mahabharaia to show 
Suka obtained his release. 

In the Snka-Bhashya all the colophons read alike and 
state that it was composed by “ the other Suka”®''^ who was 
the incarnation of the Bhagavat Badarayani Sukacharya, 

Suka, the son of Badarayana, the famous author of the 
Brainna-Sutras. This Suka should therefore be called 
rightly the second or the later Suka, who was regarded as 
the incarnation of the original Suka who appears in the 
Mutt lists referred to above. This Suka II ^describes 
himself as the incarnation of the original Suka, the son 
of Badarayana”^; as of the Srivatsa gotra; of unfaltering 
austerity ; famous for every kind of kno\vdedge ; Para7}ia- 
hamsa\ guru of gurus {paramagiiru)', one who has an 
ascertained knowledge (of Brahman) ; Srlmadbhagavata 
rdddhanta {z.e., one who has conclusively demonstrated 
the truth of the holy Bhdgavatd) ; and Bhagavatpadacharya 
( 2 .^., the occupier of the sanctified seat of office as head 
of Mutt). In one of the invocation stanzas (see stanza 
No, 4) he pays homage to Sri Gopalakrishna, the first 
and original guru of the Mutt, an avatar of Sri Krishna 
and his subsequent followers, Narayana and other Parama- 
hamsas, and to his own immediate guru, he says he 


Seshagiri Sastri, ReportY^Q. 2, p. 102. 

He is spoken of as “ Aparavatara ” in which Apara means 
another, second, additional, later, posterior, etc, 


68 
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undertakes the writing of the Bhashya on the Brahvta- , 
Sutras P 

Suka quotes more than once a previous work of his 
called Sruti-glta-Bhashya. (See for example his Brahnia- 
Sutra Bhashya, II, 1. 10, Svapakshadbshachchd). The 
Sruii-giia forms part of the tenth canto of the Bhagavata 
Pinmia, which is perhaps its most popular canto. The 
present writer has in his possession a fragment of a MS. 
commentary on the Bhagavata in which the Smti-gitd 
is presented with a Sanskrit-Telugu commentary. The 
author’s name is not mentioned in it. Whether this is the 
work of the Suka referred to in the Snka-Bhashya, it is im- 
possible to say. But it recites at its commencement the 
following verse with which the Suka-Bhashya also begins : — 

uraRRW ii 

Tam vande Paramacharyam paditliikritamanmathamx 

Sukasastragiirum Sithardmdryam maiiujakritim 11 
•In ending this canto the MS. ends with the invocation 
Sr% S%ta7'ainabhyannamah, an invocation which marks the 
beginning and end of each adhydya and each pada of the 
Suka-Bhdshya. These may be accidental resemblances, for 
the Suka-Bhdshya is entirely in Sanskrit and it is probable 
that the Sruti-gitd Bhdshya referred to by Suka in his 
Bhdshya was also composed by him entirely in Sanskrit. 
As has been shown above, Vallabha based his commentary 
oh the Bhdgavata and Anandatirtha also laid stress on the 
Bhdgavata. An analysis of Suka’s Bhdshya shows that 
Suka’s use of the Bhdgavata is fairly wide. The largest 
number of citations, however, seem to be from the 10th 
canto which, considering its importance, seems natural.’^® 


The commentator Krishnacharya interprets “the other Parama- 
hamsas” as referring to Brahma, Narada, Vyasa and Sukacharya. 

The five adhyayas 29 to 30 in the Tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata are called Rasapanchadhyayi, because they deal with the 
Rasakrida of Sri Krishna. There is a commentary called Visuddha- 
rasadtpika on this particular part, by Sri Misra Narayanapada. 
{Madras TrU Cat. of MSS., V. I, C. R. No. 4996, pp. 6884-87.) 
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The 2nd, 7th, 11th and 12th are also referred to often. It 
may well be asked why this stress on the B/idgavata ? Suka 
sa 5 ^s in commenting on 1. 2. 17) S arvopanishad sdrabhuiam 
Srlmadbhagavatam. We may compare this statement with 
what, in his Bhdgavata T dtpary a Nirnaya, L i, Ananda- 
tirtha says : — Brahniasutra MahdbJidrata Gdyah’i veda 
san?ba7idhascha ay a^n grant hah- Again, Anandatirtha ob- 
serves in his Bhdgavata Tdtpai'ya Nirnaya, III : — Sarva- 
vedetiJmsdndim sd^mn sdrani sa77iudrita77i i satu sa 77 is 7 'dvayd- 
7ndsa Mahdrdja7}t Pa7'%kshita7n il : In Bhdgavata you find the 
essence of the essence of the Vedanta. Such essence was 
related by Suka to Maharaja Parikshit. In commenting on 
III. 3. 1, 0771 sa7'vavedd7itapratyaya77t, etc., Suka states that 
the Bhdgavata is sa7'vaveddntap7'atyaya. Again, commenting 
on III. 3. 6, U pasa77thd7'a, etc., Suka says that all Puranas 
point to bheda only. If so why select only Bhdgavata ? 
Because it is said that “ among the eighteen (Puranas), the 
foremost is the Bhdgavata {Dasdshta77i S7% Bhdgavata) 

In the Bhagavata school, of which Suka is the chief 
modern exponent, bheda is the cardinal doctrine and 
that doctrine is the fundamental basis of bhakti as 
enunciated in the Bhdgavata. The second adhydya of the 
Bhdgavata epitomises the whole work. As the saying 
goes, dvitiye dvitiyo advitlyaha : The second verse in the 
second canto (of the Bhdgavata) stands unrivalled : — 

“ 51°^^ % Trq qsTl 1 
’‘IR'Tit; II 
fT i 

II 

Sabdasya hi brah77ta7ia esha panthd i 
Ennd777abhidhydyati dJnrapdrthaih II 
Pa7'ibhra77ian tatra 7ia vmdaterthdn I 
Mdyd77taye vdsa7iayd saydiiaha II 

Srhnadbhdgavata, II. 2. 2. 
This may be broadly translated thus : — 

The prime meaning of the word BraJwtan points direct- 
ly to Vishnu, according to the Syufi text Byalmiasabdasya 
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Vishnavaveva (the meaning of Brahma is the all-pervad- 
ing Vishnu) ; but the ignorant jlva roams about without 
knowing the exact manner of realizing him, because he 
himself is enveloped in the covering of J%vachchadika-7naya, 
beyond wTiich he is unable to see Brahman, being in want 
of (Brahma-) guana. 

The suggestion here is that blieda is the doctrine 
taught in the Bhagavata and that without a realization of 
bJiMa, gndna {i.e., right knowledge) is impossible. Hence 
the attempt made by Suka at every step in his Bhdshya to 
differentiate the jlva from Isa. That doctrine is as funda- 
mental to his position as a Bhashyakara as to the Bhdgavaia 
itself on which his interpretation is based.'^^ 

Suka, the Brahma-SuBa commentator, should, in 
view of what has been stated above, be deemed a later 
person of the same name, who reckoned himself an 
avatar of the original Suka, the son of Vyasa. Neither 
from the particulars he gives of himself nor from the inter- 
nal references contained in his Bhdshya is it possible to fix 
his date ,with any degree of certainty. That he was 
posterior to Anandatirtha seems fairly inferable from the 
fact that he follows Anandatirtha in his comments. At any 
rate, it cannot be doubted that Suka, the Bhashyakara, was 
actually indebted to Anandatirtha’s commentary. He quotes 
in I. 1. 1, while trying to explain what goes to make a 
Sutra, the verse quoted by Anandatirtha: “ Alpdksharam 
asandigdha77t sdravadvisvatd77tukham i Astdbha 77 ianava- 
dya 7 icha sutra77t sut7'avidd viduhu ”, etc., which is not cited 
by any other commentator. Like Anandatirtha, Suka 
allows that women, Sudras and those that are servants of 
Brahmanas {Sthri sudra Brah77taba7idhu') are entitled to 
hear the Bhdrata and other epic works {cf. Anandatirtha’s 


A more modern attempt to show that the Brahma-Sutras have 
their parallels in the SrhnadbJiagavata and that the latter is but a 
commentary on the former, is that of Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacharya’s Brahma-Sutras in Bengali, with the Bhagavata- 
Bhashya which has been translated into Bengali. This topic is 
further referred to below. 

13 


F 
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Bkdskya, 1. 1. 1 and Suka’s Bhdshya^ I. 1. 1, pp. 43 — 45). 
Again, like Anandatirtha in I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Sri Narayana having been approached through 
prayers by Brahma, Rudra and others, declared that he 
would incarnate in the house of Parasara and be born as 
the son of Parasara and Satyavati, and destroy all the ill- 
informed and ignorant-minded people and manifest himself 
in the person of Krishnadvaipayana (Badarayana) and exhibit 
to the world — through his works [Itihdsas and Purdnas) 
which would explain the gist of all the Vedas and Vedanta, 
and through his Brakma-Sutras, which would unmistakably 
declare the essence of the Vedas — that Krishna, who in 
his undivided form is Narayana, is the Brahman {Suka 
Bhdshya^ I. 1. 1, p. 35 — 36 ; cf. with Anandatirtha in 
I. 1. 1). Again, in discussing I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Brahmajignydsa should be undertaken only in 
order to know who is to be approached by tipdsana for 
realizing Moksha and out of whose grace such Moksha 
is obtainable as the result of updsana. Suka says that 
the deity of updsana^ according to Badarayana, is no 
other than Sri Krishna, the undivided form of Sri Nara- 
yana, who is extolled throughout the Srhnadbhdgavata 
(Suka’s Bhdshya, p. 246). This seems also an echo from 
Anandatirtha, who, in his Anuvydkhydna (I. 1. 1), quotes 
the last two Sutras of the Purva-Mwmmsa {vis., Sa 
Vishnurdhahi and Tam Brahmetydchakshate) which indi- 
cate that the Brahman who is to be meditated upon to 
realize Moksha — the Mahapurushartha — is Vishnu, who is 
the Brahman about whom we are to conduct the jignydsa 
mentioned in U tiara-Mlmdvisa, I. 1. 1. 

Suka’s view-point is that jignydsa is only for “ Moksha- 
labha i.e., obtaining Moksha through knowledge ob- 
tained by jignydsa. This is the position of Anandatirtha, 
who under I. 1. 1 states that the attaining of Moksha 
through the grace of Parabrahma-Vishnu is the only 
objective aimed at by jignydsa. {Parasyabrahmano VisJmdh 
prasddddiii vd bhavate, Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. 1', cf. Suka’s 
Bhdshya I. 1. 1 ; Mdkshdpdyabhuta Bhagavadbhaktireva 
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etad sdstrasya visluiyah tddrisa bhaktidvdj’a mdkshaldbha- 
yeva praybjanani^ 

Suka, in I. 1. 2, says that some authorities enunciate 
that Brahman is Nirvisesha, and that expressions which 
describe Brahman. as jagadjanmddikdrana, etc., are to be 
understood as indicating no lakshana. It is not possible, 
he states, to establish a Parabrahman who is devoid of 
lakshana and at th^ same time capable of srishii, sthithi and 
laya^ which are his chief characteristics. According to Suka, 
Badarayana’s view is that Brahman should be recognized 
by the characteristics indicated in the Sutra J anmddyasya 
yathah^ creation, protection and destruction, which are 
the chief characteristics by which Brahman should be 
understood. This is, he adds, the essence of all the 
Vedanta (Sarmveddnta sdram). This view closely follows 
Anandatirtha’s in I. 1. 2, where in declaring BraJima- 
lakshanay he quotes from the Skdnda Piu'dna : — Srishti 
sthithi samhdra niyamana gnd7idgndna baiidha 7nokshd- 
yathah ; utpaththi sthithi samhdra niyati gndnamavrutihi ; 
bandha mokshancha purtishdth yasmdth sa Harirekardtiti 
Skdnde. This has to be compared with Suka's words : 
Utpaihthi sthithi lay a samdndrthah pravesa niyamanddindm 
sthithirantharbhdvanaprutha upadeiah. This is to support 
his view that the chief lakslmias of Parabrahman are 
known through the lakslmias of creation, protection and 
destruction and He cannot therefore be without lakshanas. 
Parabrahman in the form of Sri Hari is the sole Lord 
to grant, out of His grace, Moksha. 

If Nirvisesha Brahman is postulated,' the result of 
jignydsa would prove to be nothing ; on the other hand, 
a contradictory result will be attained {viparita phald- 
iieva drashtavydni)N 

In parts of his comments on I. 1. 2, Suka follows 
the actual wording of Anandatirtha. Thus, the following 
is from Anandatirtha’ s comment as found in the Anuvyd- ' 
khydna : — Janmddasyeti tenaitad vishnoreva svalakshana 7 n. 

This is the gloss of Krishnacharya, the commentator of tiuka 
Bhashya, see Siika B/iashya, page 49, 
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asyddhhavadi heUitvain sdkskddeva svalakshanam- This 
might be compared with the following from Suka’s com- 
ments on the identical Sutra (I. 1. 2) : — Jagadjanmddi 
kdranatvam parabrahmand lakshanaju bhavailii prdha 
janmddyasya iti. 

Again, Anandatirtha in his Amt-vydkhydna, commenting 
on 1. 1. 1, says in ascribing to Brahman paripurnagima : — 
Brahmasabddpi hi giinapurtimdva vadaiyayam. This may be 
compared with Suka’s words in I. 1.2: Gmiagana paripur- 
ualvena saviseshatvameva hi param Brahmana zcpadisyaie. 
Again, Anandatirtha in his Aniivydkhydna^ in commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says, in describing Brahman as possessed of 
countless giinas : — Athdnantagiiiiam Brahma nirbheda mapi 
bhdvyaie^ This may be compared with Suka’s words in 
I. 1 . 2 : — Apa7'imeyatvdt bhiitaiia^ita parama man gala guna 
gajia paripurnaivhia saviseshaiva vieva hi pa^'am Brahmana 
iipadisyaie. 

Again, Anandatirtha quotes in support of his inter- 
pretation of B^’aJwia-Suira 1. 1. 3, the following from 
the Skdnda Purdna : 

Ri gyajtissdmdtharvdscha Bhdrataiii pdnchardBakam I 
Mulara7ndya7ia777chaiva sdsi7n77iifhyabhidhiyaie ii 
Yachchd7iukula77ietasya tachcha sdstra)7i p7'ak%rtita77i I 
A thwiyd g7'a7ithavistd7'0 7iaiva sdst7'a77t Imvart7na tat ii 
This might be compared with Suka’s commentary on 1.1.3, 
where he thus quotes the first half of the above two 
verses ; — 

Rigyajussd777dtha7'vdhhya Bhdratam panchardt7'aka77t \ 
Yachchd7mkula77ieteshd77i tachcha sdst7'ai7t prak%rtita77t\\^^ 


Here eiesham is wrongly put down for etasyci, thus making the 
subject singular and the pronoun plural, 
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Suka quotes this as a well-known “ Vachana ” 
without pointing to the source from which it is taken. 
Anandatirtha quotes the Skanda Purdna as his source. 

Suka next quotes the Sruti text, Yo brahvidnam 
vidadJmii purvain ydvai veddnisc/ia prdhindti tasmai iti, 
which is found quoted already by Anandatirtha in the 
opening part of his work Bhdgavata Tdtparya AHrnaya, 
where he proves that Vishnu imparted the knowledge of all 
the Sastras to Brahman in order to show that he formed 
the source of all knowledge — Sdstraydniivcil. 

Similarly, what Anandatirtha says in I. 1. 2, Janmd,- 
dasya yaihah, abhigim sarvagiia, etc., is repeated by Suka 
in his comments on I. 1. 6. 

Again, when commenting on II. 2. 44, Vipraiishc- 
dMchcha, Suka quotes the following verses in support of 
his view without mentioning the source from which they 
are taken : 

^ fl: ^ JTffWT tflf II 

3ra5;3iiffr i 

nr ii ^?rrf^. 

Tvam hi riidra 7nahd,bhd,ga indhasdstmni kdraya 11 

A tathydbiii vitathydni viparxiditi darsaya i 

Pi'akdsi Imruchdtmdiiam aprakdsancha mdm hum II 
ityddi, etc. 

This might be compared with the following from 
Anandatirtha’ s Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. 48-49, 
where he says he quotes as from the Vardha Purdnam 
the following ; — 

nr^^i^tur ii 
nicnrn sraJEi^n nr ^ii 

Tvamcha riidra mahdbdhd xiibhasdstrdiii kdraya 11 
Atathydxii vitathydni darsayasva mahdbhuja l 
Prakdsaxn kiirii cha dtmdnam aprakdsani cha mdm kuru II 
Though Suka gives the verses slightly differently, there can 
be no question that he has taken them from Anandatirtha. 

Next, in commenting on Sutra I. 1. 15, 

(identical with Anandatirtha’s I. 1. 14), Suka 
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quotes the identical Sruti (Taittiriya) text referred to by 
Anandatirtha : — 

31% ti — (I. \-^s) 

Kbhyevanyaih kak prdnydth i 

Yadesha dkdsa diiandb nasydth II 

— (Taitt. 2-7.) 

Then, in commenting on Sutra I. 1. 16, Mantra- 
vaniikaimvacha, glyate^ Suka quotes likewise the same 
Sruti texts as Anandatirtha, Brahmaviddpnbti param and 
Satyam gndnam anaiita77i Bralwia^ practically copying 
Anandatirtha’s commentary ipsissima vej'da. 

Further, in commenting on L 1. 18 (corresponding to 
Anandatirtha’s BJidshya I. 1. 17, BJiedavyapadesdchcka), 
Suka gives the Sruti text quoted by Anandatirtha : 
Adrisye Andtme Ajih'ukte A^iilayane abhaymz pratishtdm 
vindate aththasb abliayam gatb bhavaii. 

Likewise, in his comments on I. 1. 20, Asminnasyacha 
tadybgam sdsti (Anandatirtha’s Bhashya, I. 1. 17), Suka 
quotes the Brihat Samhita text, Sirbndrdyaiiapakshb 
dakshiiia savya evacha etc., which occurs in Anandatirtha’s 
comments on Brahma-Sutrd I. 1. 15, Manti'avm'iiika- 
mbvaclm glyatb. It should be noted that this quotation 
occurs in the same Adhikarana in both the commentaries 
— i.e., Anandamayddhikm'anain. In Suka, this quotation 
practically ends his comments on I. 1. 20 and with it he 
ends Anandamayddhikarana. Suka argues that if Brahman 
has avayavas, then he cannot be described as one not 
possessing avayavas^ gmias, dkdra, etc. 

Again, in his comments on Brakma-SuU'a I. 1. 26, 
Chchandbbhidhdndii ne,tiche.t nathatJid, chetbrpmm nigadd- 
thathdhi daf'saiiam, corresponding to Anandatirtha’s com- 
ments on Brahina-Sutra I. 1. 25, Suka quotes the same 
Sritti text Chbtbrpandrthain vmigadyate. Similarly, the 
Purushasukta text quoted by Anandatirtha under Jd^uJima- 
Sutra I. 1. 26, Bhutddipada vyapadesbpapatlithe schaivam-, 
is enlarged by Suka who quotes in full the same text 
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under his comments on Bmhma-Sutra 1. 1. 28, Upadesa 
bhedannetichennbbhayasminnapya virbdhat. 

In L 2. 19, Antharyam adhidaivadhilbkadhisJm tad- 
dharmavyapadesati Suka follows Ramanuja in adding 
Ibkadhi (where Ibkadhi is omitted by Anandatirtha), 
but follows Anandatirtha’ s interpretation, quoting the same 
Smti text, though he quotes it at greater length. (See 
Anandatirtha’s Bmlima-Sutra Bhas/iya. I. 2. 18.) 

Similarly, Suka’s 1. 2. 20 follows Anandatirtha’s 

1 . 2 . 19 ."^ 

Again, Suka’s comment on Brahma-Sutra 1. 1. 21, 
Anthastaddharmdpadesdtk, is but a reflection of the com- 
ment of Anandatirtha on L 1. 20, the corresponding 
Sutra and on I. 1. 21 BJieda vyapadesdchcha in the same 
adhikarana — Artastatvddhikarana of Anandatirtha and 
Antarddhikarana of Suka. 

Though Suka adopts bhbda throughout, he is careful 
to avoid anything approaching Anandatirtha’s theory of 
tdratamya bheda as among jlvas. Anandatirtha holds to 
pancha bheda., which are fundamental to his system. Suka, 
however, accepts only jlvesa bheda and jlva prakriti bheda. 

We may now sum up and note the points in which Stika 
and Anandafirtha agree and those in which they appear 
to differ. First, as to the points on which they agree : — 

(1) Sdstrasya nityaivam [i.e., Sabda(Veda) is eternal]. 

(2) J agatj anmddikdranam Ndrdyana eva {i.e., Vishnu 
is the cause, etc. of the world). 

(3) Ata sdstrayonitvam tasyoktam, i.e., Vishnu can 
be understood only through the proofs manifested in the 
Sastra. 

(4) TatascJia Parabrahtianb Ndrdyanasya nikhila ja- 
gaijanmddikdranatva rupa lakshanam siddham {i.e., Para- 
brahma Narayana is the sole possessor of the characteristic 


But Suka reads I. 2. 20 thus : No. cha Smdrtha matha dharmd- 
bhildpdschariraschya . Anandatirtha and Sankara, however, take 
' schariraschya with the next Sutra. In this Suka agrees with 
Ramanuja and Srikantha. But Srikara agrees with Sankara and 
Anandatirtha. 
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of jagatjanmadikaranatva^ i.e., creation, protection and 
destruction. This is the established fact throughout the 
Suiras). 

Next, as to the points on which Suka and Ananda- 
tlrtha differ, we may note the following : — 

1. In his interpretation of 1. 1. 11, Gail sdmdnyat^ 
Suka says that those who practise Bhakti in the nine forms 
mentioned in the Bhdgavaia are on a level. This is a 
departure from Anandatlrtha, who holds that there is 
tdratamya among the nine different kinds of faithful 
devotees. They are not put by Anandatlrtha on an equal 
footing as is done by Suka. Suka holds that these are 
all equal in Moksha — tasniddanyataindpi navdiidmapi 
bhaktvidm mdksharupaphalasya samdiiatvdt. Anandatlrtha 
holds : — Mdkshaye laye idraiamyam devdndmapi drisliyaie 
(see Mahdbhdrata Tdiparya Nirnaya, I). Suka repeats 
the equality of all bhaktas of whatever nature, among the 
nine different kinds, in Moksha, in I. 1. 12 : — Tasmdt 
sravanddindm idraiamyam ndsilii siddham. We ought to 
compare this with what Anandatlrtha says in his Mahd- 
bhdraia Tdiparya Nlmiaya (I, 51.) : — Nirddshatvam idra- 
iamyam muktdiidmapi chbchyaie^ in which both faultlessness 
and gradation among Muktas is clearly postulated. 

2. Suka holds there is blieda as between Jwa and 
Isvara ; but not as between fivas themselves. Anandatlrtha 
holds that there is difference between /was as well. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 1. 18, Bliedavyapade- 
sdchcha, stresses the remark tha,t there being many 
Suiras referring to Bkeda., such as Bhedavyapadesdchcka 
(I. 1. 18) ; Bhedavyapadesdchchdmiyaha (I. 1. 22) ; Bheda- 
vydpadesdchcha (I. 3. 4) ; Bhedasrutervailakshanydchcha 
(II. 4. 17) ; Bheddnneiiche-nnaikasydmapi (III. 3. 2) ; 
adhikanhi bhedanirdesdt (II. 1. 22), etc. in the Brahma- 
Sutras, critics, not properly understanding their bheda 
import, exercise their verbal ingenuity for interpreting 
them from the abheda point of view, through their ardent 
love of mere contradiction. Suka hints that even in the 
Sutrakara’s time there was observable this tendency towards 
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abheda and consequent!)' to do away with that tendency, 
the Sutrakara specifically introduced into the Brahma- 
Sulras this species of Suiras establishing the BhMa 
view-point. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 2. 14, says that the Jiva 
is a Sakha of Isa and not his equal. The Bhdgavata, 
according to him, is devoted to the demonstration of the 
difference between Jlva and Paramdiman in their respective 
svarupa (I. 2. 17). Jiva is jiva ; and Paramatman is Para- 
matma ; both will not and do not undergo any transfor- 
mation in any kind of manifestation (I. 2- 18). Both Suka and 
Anandatirtha think that there is bheda in svarupa between 
Jiva and Paramatman, a point in which they fundamentally 
differ from Sankara, who holds that both are one in mani- 
festation and svarupa ; only in manifestation it is vyavahdra. 
Again, commenting on III. 3. 19, Samdnacvanchd bheddchcha, 
Suka says that bheda does not extend to the different 
avatdras. All avatdras are samdna in svarupa like gold 
and. jewels made out of gold {kanaka and maktcia), though 
they seem different as between themselves. This is in 
accordance with the view of Anandatirtha. Commenting on 
III. 3. 25, Vedhddyartha bheddt, Suka says that Jiva 
can approximate (in gnnci) as far as Parabrahman. Tatra 
jiva lakshanam sarva Vedhddhika7}t Parab^'ahmani ndchyate. 
Adh denotes that Jiva can get to Brahman. But why does 
not the Jiva become part of Parabrahman ? Because only 
deha sdrupya is possible and Brahman becomes, through 
■mantras, Vasa. The term Vedha has been used and not 
Brahman. This is to show that assimilation with Brahman 
is not possible. Commenting on III. 4. 39, Athasthvithara 
jydyd lingdchcha^ Suka comments that, to those who are 
imbued with Bhakti and Yoga and who deserve the best, 
there shall be sama darsana. Commenting on III. 4. 40, 
Tadbhuta, etc., Suka says that this Sutra suggests the grant of 
samatva to those who approach the Brahman with humility. 
“To those who show themselves as humble servants of 
mine {Sri .Hariddsa bhavdbhyah), I give them my own rupa 
{tadrupaPhdvam) as declared in the Sruti.” Bheda, between 
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liva and Isa thus seems the fundamental basis of Suka’s 
Bltashya. 

In keeping with this view of the dependence of the 
j%va on the Isa is the doctrine of Moksha propounded by 
Suka, Commenting on IV. 4. 17 Jagadvyapara varjam, 
Suka asks : Does the miimzikshu attain all the eight qualities 
of Paramatma, such as Jagadvyapara, etc., after attaining 
realization {ymikii) ? The answer is Jagadvyapara varjam. 
He attains Brahmatva — excluding the eight qualities. He 
is a paratantra, subordinate to Paramatma. He ■ gets 
moksha because of the grace of the Almighty {Bhagavat 
prasdda labdhasya mokshasya pratyagdimana sannihitaiva- 
mas it). This lack of jagadvyapara shows the mumukshu’s 
paratantratva. 

Commenting on IV. 4. 21, Suka winds "up by 
saying that the mumukshu enjoys bliss in association with 
{sdkain) Parabrahman. This is the objective of the desire of 
the jlva. 

Suka, however, finds some difficulty in holding strictly 
to his view that there is no bheda as between jivas. 
At one point, he appears to evade the issue. Thus, though 
he quotes, while commenting on I. 3. 43 Sushtiptyut- 
krdntydr bhedena, texts from the Bhdgavata indicating 
bheda between jlvas^ he does not identify himself with 
them. He simply passes them by, saying that there 
is bheda between j%vas and Isvara. In places like 
this, jlva paraspara bheda seems to be tacitly denied by 
him. He appears to quote these texts only to establish 
bheda between jwa and Isvara. According to him, none 
but Parabrahman can be the Lord of the Universe. How- 
ever, Suka, in commenting on III. 2. 40 Purvantu 
Bddardyaiid hetuvyapadesdth, states that Narayana grants 
phala to jlvas in keeping with the merit of their past 
actions {Ndrdyandt iattat jlvdnd,m tattat purvdnugimyena 
■ phalam bhavatiti mschetavyam). This would seem to 
indicate that tdratamya as between jivas would seem to be 
recognized by Suka, though he does not enlarge on the 
topic. This is a rare statement ; usually he propounds bheda 
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as only between jlva and Brahman, but does not enlarge 
on differences between j%va and jlva. 

In commenting on I. 1. 13 Anandamaybbhyasat, Suka 
closely follows the reasoning adopted by JayatTrtha in his 
Nydya Snd/id, when explaining charama sabda in I. 1. 25 
Jybiishcharandbhidhdndtd^ In his comments on the latter, 
Jayatirtha raises the issue whether charama sabda is applica- 
ble to Parabrahman or to the Jiva and answers by saying 
that it is applicable only to the former. In dealing with 
the identical point when commenting on 1. 1. 13, Suka 
sets down the same view and concludes by saying that in 
this Sutra (I. 1. 13) it is Paramatman only that is primarily 
contemplated and that there is not even a distant suggestion 
that there is abheda between Jlva and Isvara {tasmdt iha 
sdrlratvasya P aramdtmanyeva paryavasdndt na jlvesvara 
abheda prasakii gandhdpi iti nischlyaie). 

Suka’s interpretation of 1. 1. 13, Anandamaydbhydsdt, 
bears also evident traces of adoption of the phraseology 
used by Jayatirtha in his Nydyasudhd on the same Sutra. 
Suka opens his argument thus : 

515^^ ii § ii “ 

” 1 =?n;iT 

r% RF%ra- 

TT^ 3fr^rnT-<IRF?^T g^F^ 

^S^FFR^^F: II ^F 5T^^HR[%F% 3TF%F^^ 
't4^?TF?FFcI F%^ ## JFIFF IFra|?T: II 'R:TIFOT%fF^:=^?ufF¥rF%g- 

^Tira, ^FFF:? aURIHTcI, II 'U.IFIctTI^ ^I^^FS'-RW I ^TVRFdT JFT?I 

31111% : cr«FF Ff 3TFJT^IT4 TUTFUFFJT 5F^R1 II II 

^■RF VR% II 1F% 3T5rF;?F5FSlRrr5=lJT^F 'TUncRlF=o3R 1| • • • • 


Charama Sabda lias to be diflerentiated from Charamasloka, 
which has a large literature associated with it in SrI-Vaishnava 
philosophy. See Charamasloka iatparyadlpika^ see Madras Catalogue 
^7/ 5/e/, yl/5'5. IV, i. C. page 3665(b); R. No. 3665(b), etc. In the 
Rahasyatf‘aya of Sri Vedantacharya, we have a treatise on the three 
great principles of Sri-Vaishnava religion : Ashfdkshara^ Dvaya and 
Charamasloka^ see for a commentary on it, Madras Tri, Cat, of 
MSS. V, 1. Skt. C. p. 6718, R. No. 4714. 
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^ri^TiWcT II ^r 5 ^isr: ii 

Compare this with Jayatirtha’s comments in his Nyaya- 
stidlui on the same Sutra : — 

S'WTR^r^r^Fccr^q': % !jrqiJr fT^iNr sriai' ?nfcfii% 5if^i:ii ai%- 

f| triuic^i^fcu q^RTii ^ guyig^is 

^ri^^riS^TT^T ii II 

f%Ti%svT?ra7^: q^JTRqqr ^ i siq^r =q fqs 

1 1% ^RcniR ii sr^q- qqrvw=qr/?qis^^ fra ii ira: 

If i%KRqn%?T: ii 

Thus, Suka concedes : (1) Jwcsa d/ieda, i.e., that jiva 
and Isa are different ; (2) Jagat sa(yaiva-m\ Sastrasyaniiyat- 
vam\ (3) Jiva can attain to the of Paramatman ; (4) 

Equality in svarxipa as between avataras (III. 3. 19) ; and 
(5) Both hold that Parabrahman is Nirguna in so far as he 
is held to be absolutely free from saiva^ rajas and iainb 
gunas ; but he is held to be full of anandddi sadgunas in 
regard to which he is described as gimapurna. But Suka 
does not agree with Anandatirtha in assigning idratamya- 
bhcda among jlvas. Suka, however, holds with Ananda- 
tirtha that Paramatman is one, in all his multifarious forms ; 
there being no bhcda between his avatdras. 

From what has been set out above, it will be conceded 
that Suka came long after Anandatirtha. How long 
after, it is not possible to state definitely. But seeing 
that the position assumed by Suka, though basically 
identical with that of Anandatirtha, is still one somewhat 
at variance from his, it might be suggested that it is an 
attempt at producing a Bhdsfiya on the Brahma-Suiras 
to suit the special position of the Bhagavata school repre- 
sented by him. The tradition of this school was evidently 
one of bheda but not probably blieda of the logical type 
propounded by Anandatirtha and propagandized with zeal 
by his school. The Smartha or the Bhagavata matha of 
Talkad claimed Suka’s Bhdshya as its own possibly for two 
reasons : {a) to provide a Bhdshya for itself and its adhe- 
rents, which seemed a necessity seeing that other leading 
maths had their own ; and {b) to suggest that though 
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it followed the bheda theory in its interpretation, it differed 
in certain respects from the theory as worked out by 
Anandatirtha. These differences, though they do not 
go to the root of the matter, are possibly thought of 
to be material enough to justify the claim of a separate 
school. It is possible too that it adheres to quite an ancient 
tradition. However this may be, these considerations would 
suggest a date for Suka, the Bhashyakdray far removed from 
Anandatirtha. While Suka follows closely the latter’s 
Bhdshya and as might be expected holds fast to his cardinal 
doctrine of bheda, he agrees to differ from him in certain 
other phases of his doctrine. Considerable time should 
have elapsed between the two for Suka to attempt at 
popularising such a radical departure from the bheda view 
propounded by Anandatirtha. Probably we may not be 
far wrong if we premised that a couple of centuries 
divides the one from the other. If Anandatirtha belongs 
to the 13th century A.D., Suka may, perhaps, be set 
down- to at least the 16th century. His criticism of the 
Advaita position would Induce one to shift him to the 
next century even. In it, he envisages a fully developed 
Advaita attitude. Suka’s language is also quite modern ; 
he quotes sparingly from the Srutisy except where he 
takes from Anandatirtha and the Telugu part of his 
Srutigita is almost conversational in character. This 
apart, the type of bhakti — utter dependence on God in 
a spirit of humility — would also seem to signify a late 
date. Judging from the criticisms he offers on the 
Advaita School of his time, which is referred to by him at 
different points of his B/mshya, Suka’s work should, if 
anything) be advanced by perhaps another century. Thus 
Suka, in fact, holds up devotion to Vishnu of a somewhat 
extreme type as the ideal to be aimed at by those desirous 
of mdksha. While commenting on I. 2. 5 Sabda visheshdty 
he says that in order to realize moksha, Bhagavan Nara- 
yana alone should be resorted to as the sole bestower of 
mdksha to those who meditate on him [Amnciyd visheshi- 
taha Paramdtmandnyatra muttttikshupdsyaiva mapahasatiy 
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tasjnadbhagavannarayana eva mtiwukshupasyaivena prati- 
pattavyahd). He approvingly quotes in this connection, 
in support of his position, Bhagavata, IX. 9. 21, Avis- 
i}iita7n paripurna /edmam, etc. Quite in keeping with 
this standpoint is his summing up of the import of the first 
five adhikaranas of the first Adhydya, Of these five 
adhikciranas, Suka says : — Parama Purusha Bhagavan 
Narayana alone is the one to be meditated upon and 
discussed, in order to realize inoksha, as he is the sole 
Lord of creation, protection and destruction as declared 
throughout the Vedanta. In commenting on I. 4. 3, 
Tadadlmiatvdttadarihavai^ Suka writes thus referring to the 
Advaita position : — Tava mate Brahma vyatirikta vastva- 
bhdvdi ; yadyakasmddbhedam parikalpya sdsirdni pravarte- 
ran tadd teshd77i bhrdnta pi'oldpa vishesko vyarthdyasascha 
prasajyaie tasmddasthyaiva taybrbJiMaha. This shows that 
Suka belongs to the post-Sankara period. Commenting 
on II. 1. 7, Asaditichennapratishedha i^tdtratvdt., Suka 
says : — Those that argue that visva is tJiithya are rejected 
here. Adkydsa in Brahman is what is not supported by 
the F'eda. It is against Sruti texts : Yatbvdimdni bJmtdniy 
etc. Jagat is therefore satya. Otherwise, Sniti texts will 
be rendered mutually contradictory. Brahma satyaiva will 
end in B^'aJmia mithyatva. Both adhydsa and Brahman 
will become satya. Thus the adhydsa theory will end in 
no satisfactory solution {cniavasta). This will be the result 
of predicating that visva is mithya. Therefore jagat is 
satya and 7 iitya. Hence it is stated in the Bhdgavata : — 
Sutyavratam satyaparat^z trisatyazn satyasya ydnim ziihitaztcha 
satye satyasya satyazniti (Canto X). Again, commenting 
on II. 1. 8, Apitan, etc., Suka adds if jagat is mithya.^ 
then jztbksha which we aim at is also rendered mithya. 
All the Sastras are thus rendered asamanjasa. It would 
be folly to predicate niithyatva ; for -it is destructive of 
all bhakti. Thus all meditation will be rendered futile. 

In II. 1. 9, Natudrushtdntdbhdvdt, Suka next observes 
that when meditation goes, moksha will become impossible. 
The Klfa becomes Bhramara by meditation and the 
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fear of Bhmnara. Similarly the jiva, by meditation on 
Brahman, can attain Sdrupya — the rupa that it meditates 
on. According to the opposite theory {asamiala) if every- 
thing is unreal, then the example of Bhramara and Klta 
would be unreal. The final result of sdrupya, i.e., 
Brahmatva, would be thus rendered unreal, so that the 
doctrine itself becomes untrue (yisaniaujasd). Commenting 
on 11. 1. 10, Svapaksha ddshdchcha, Suka says : — Your 
own view-point is false. If sarira is asatya, then jiva and 
Isvara being one and both within bondage, there will be 
no such thing as father, teacher, son, disciple, etc., thereby 
resulting in rnahdddsha. Therefore, such a view-point is 
extremely faulty. This is made clear in our Srutigitd 
Bhdshya?^ Next commenting on II. 1. 11, Tarkdpratishtd- 
nddapi, Suka says that those who leave the Vedas and 
base their argument on mere logic, find it impossible to 
establish their doctrine. Vaiseshikas base themselves on 
logic but hold that there is bheda between jiva and 
Isvara. Others basing on logic, go a different way and 
try to establish a doctrine which cannot carry conviction 
{i.e., that visva is mitkya). Commenting on II. 1. 12, Anya- 
dhdmcineyamitiche devamapya7iir]ndksha pj-asanga/ta, Suka 
says that if jagat is viithya, sarii'a is denied. If sarira 
is denied, then the sarira-\ess dtman postulated by the 
doctrine presumes he is already Bi’ahman and as such 
has attained mdksha. Hence mdksha-sddhana for him is 
needless (asa(). Commenting on II. 1. 13, Yetmasishtd- 
parigrahd apivydkhydtdha, Suka says that the doctrine of 
the iiirisvara Sankhyas is also contradicted here. Suka 
follows the reading of Ramanuja in II. 1. 18 Asadvyapa- 
desdnne, etc. — which Sutra is split into two by Anandatirtha 
and Suka. But in interpreting the Sutra, Suka quotes the 
very Sruti text cited by Anandatirtha — ndsadasmtio sadd- 
siththaddnim. The strong criticism that is offered by Suka 

This work has been quoted more than once by Suka in his 
Bhashya. See text above in refcard to Suka’s Bhdshya on it. 
Srutigitd is a part of Canto X of Bhdgavata, in which jagat 
satyatva is established. 
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of the Advaita position and the rest of his criticism of 
that standpoint as briefly indicated above would seem to 
indicate that he probably wrote long after the Advaita 
position had become fully established. The cumulative 
effect of all available evidence — historical and philosophical 
— would seem to suggest that he belonged, to the 16th, 
if not indeed, to the 17th century. 

Though he follows Anandatirtha in upholding the 
bhMa doctrine, Suka differs from him largely in his read- 
ings of the text of the Brakma-Sutra, thus showing that he 
only adopts as much as is necessary for his purposes and 
no more. Thus unlike Anandatirtha, but like Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka and Srikara, he retains -the Sutra 1. 1. 9, 
Pratignavh'odhat. Ramanuja interprets the pratigna here 
referred to as the statement made in the Chchdnddgya 
text (VI. 1) ; — Through the knowledge of one thing all 
things are to be known. Nimbarka follows him in this 
interpretation as well and both use it to reject the 
Purvapakshin’s argument that sat is the Pradhana. If 
the Pradhana were the cause, says Ramanuja, the aggre- 
gate of sentient beings could not be known through it, 
for sentient beings are not the effect of a non-sentient 
principle, and there would thus arise a contradiction. 
Nimbarka’s comment is not only brief — just a line — but 
also merely turns into aphoristic form what Ramanuja 
had said before him. Quoting the same text as Ramanuja, 
he remarks that to suggest that the cause is a non-sentient 
being cannot prove acceptable. {Kincha ekavidyd na hi 
sarvavidyd na pratignd virddhddapi na achetana kdrandddha 
sddJmh). Suka, with whom Brahma Tarka occupies a 
place wholly subordinate to Bhakti, does not refer to 
Pradhana in this connection except for the evolution 
from the Bkdgavata of the text Yanmdyayd gahanayd 
(Bkdgavata, IV. 7. 30) in his comment on Brahma- 
Sutra, I. 1. 6, Gaimaschenndtma sabddt. On this 
text, he adds the remark that though Prakriti looks as 
the more prominent thing, Paramatman is the cause. 

( Tataschdyamabhigna sabdah prakritemnkhya eva bhavati, 
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tma cha paramatmaiva gamyate tasmajjagatkaranatva 
rupasya paramatma lakshmzasya iia kdchitkshatili). Later, 
when he comments on I. 1. 9, Pratignd virddhdt, Suka 
omits all mention of Prakriti and proceeds : — Unless one 
meditates according to the Sastras, there is no realization 
of Moksha to him. Why ? Pratignd virddhdt, i.e., it is 
opposed to the declared sayings (of the Upanishads), 
If at all any one can realize Moksha, then, he could 
do so only in accordance with the texts : No one that 
does not duly meditate on Me with all his heart and 
soul, he cannot realize Me, through My grace, through 
knowledge and through the grace of My Lakshmi {Bhdga- 
vata, X. 72. 11); No one that does not duly become a 
suppliant of Mine will be eligible for realizing Me {Bhdga- 
vata X. 5l. 43); “Know it for certain, O Kaunteya, no 
faithful servant {bhakta) of Mine will come to ruin” 
{Bhagavad-Glta, IX. 31.). Thus these pratignas (avowed 
statements) of Parabrahman will be contradicted. There- 
fore, in this way, should one with faith in him meditate 
upon and" worship the immeasurably powerful Almighty. 
Such is the interpretation put — from the Bhakti point of 
view — by Suka on this Sutra. 

Suka treats the Pasupatyadhikarana and UtJipath- 
yadhikarana as one single adhikarana and calls it Pasu- 
pathyadhikarana. In this he differs from the other 
commentators. 

Sankara thus arranges these sets of sutras ; — 

II. 2. 33-36. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam in which 
the systems of Sugata and Vivasana {i.e., Buddhist and 
Jaina) systems are rejected. 

(Naikasminnasambhavat ; Evancha atma karthsnyam ; 
Nacha paryayadapyavirodho vikaradibhyah ; Antyavasthi- 
teschobhayannityatvadaviseshah.) 

II. 2. 37-14. Patyadhikaranam. 

Patyurasamanjasyat ; Sarabandhanupapaththescha ; 
Adhishthananupapaththescha ; Karanavachchennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; Antavattvamasarvagnatava. 

The Pasiipati and Nirguna doctrines are rejected. 

H F 
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II. 2. 42-45, Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam. 
Utpatyasambhavat ; Nachakartuh karanam; Vignana- 
dibhave va tadapratishedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
Bhagavata doctrine is rejected. 

Ramanuja' s arrangement is as follows : — 

II. 2, 31-34. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 
Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 31. 

Evancha, etc. . . II. 2. 32. 

Nachaparya, etc. • . II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasthlhe, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Sugata and Jaina doctrines are rejected, 

II. 2. 35-38. Pasupatyadhikaranam. 

Patyura, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

Adhisthana, etc. • . II. 2. 36. 

Karana, etc. • • II. 2. 37. 

Antavattva, etc. • • II. 2. 38. 

Ramanuja omits the Sutra Sambancihdnupapaththescha. 
This adhikaranam, in his view, rejects the Pasupata 
doctrine, 

II, 2. 39-42. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam. 
Utpatyasambhavat . . II. 2. 39. 

Nachakartuh karanam • • II. 2. 40. 

Vignanadi, etc. • • II. 2. 41. 

Vipratishedhachcha . . II. 2. 42. 

Badarayana establishes, according to Ramanuja, the 
Bhagavata doctrine in this adhikaranam. 

Anandatlriha adopts the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. Naikasmin adhikaranam. 

Naikasmin, etc. . • II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. . . II. 2. 34. 

Nacha, etc. • • II. 2, 35. 

Antyavasthiteschobhaya- 

nityatvadaviseshah, etc, II. 2. 36. 

The Syadvada mata Jaina system) is rejected. 
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IL 2. 37-41. Patyuradhikaranam. 
Patyurasam, etc. 

Sambandha, etc. 

Adhistha, etc. 

Karana, etc. 

Antavattva, etc. 


ir. 2. 37. 
II. 2. 38. 
II. 2. 39. 
II. 2. 40. 
II. 2. 41. 


The Pasupata system is rejected. 


II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyadhikaranam. 

Utpatya, etc. • • II. 2. 42. 

Nacha, etc. • • II. 2. 43. 

Vigna, etc. . • II. 2. 44. 

Viprati, etc. •• II. 2. 45. 


The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 


NimbMca has the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. 

Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasthi, etc. • • II. 2. 36. 

The Jaina doctrine is rejected by Badarayana in 
these four sutras. 

IL 2. 37-41. 

Patyur, etc. to Antavattva, etc. 

The Pasupata system is rejected. 

II. 2. 42-46. 

Utpatti, etc. to Vipratishedha, etc. 

The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 

Nimbarka follows Anandatirtha, his commentary being 
nothing more than the noting down of the conclusions 
arrived at by Anandatirtha, the argumentative portion 
being almost entirely omitted. This is one of the Adhi- 
karanas which unmistakably shows that Nimbarka came 
■ after Anandatirtha and not vice versa. 

Vallabha styles sutras 33-36 as the Naikasminnasam- 
bhavadityadhikaranam and includes the following sutras 
under it : — ■ 
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Naikasminnasambhavat • • 11. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Nachapar 3 ^a, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

Ant 3 ^avasthi, etc. . . II. 2. 36. 

According to Vallabha, Badarayana in these sutras 
rejects the Vivasana, i.e., Jaina, doctrine. 

11. 2. 37-41. Patyurasamanjasyadhikaranam. 


Patyurasamanjasyat . . II. 2. 37. 

Samban, etc. • • II. 2. 38. 

Adhishthana, etc. . . II. 2. 39. 

Karana, etc. - . II. 2. 40. 

Antavattva, etc. . . II. 2. 41. 


According to him, Badarayana rejects in these suiras 
AnTsvara Tarkikavada, /.r., the system that postulates 
that there is no creating Lord. 

II. 2. 42-45. Uttpaththisambhavadhikaranam. 

Utpattisambhavat ■ • II. 2. 42. 

Nachakartuh, etc. . . 11. 2. 43. 

Vignanadi, etc. • * II. 2. 44. 

Vipratishcdhachcha . • II. 2. 45. 

Badarayana here rejects, according to him, some parts 
of the Bhagavata system. 

Vallabha simply states the conclusions of Sankara in a 
few sentences, often using Sankara’s words and phrases. 

Siika exhibits these identical suiras thus : — 

II. 2. 32-35. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 

Naikasminsambhavat; Evanchatmakarthsnyam; Nacha- 
paryayadapyavirodhovikaradibhyah ; Anthyavasthitescho- 
bhaya nityatvadaviseshah. 

According to him, the Jaina system is rejected in 
these sutras. 

II. 2. 36-44. Pasupathyadhikaranam. 

Pathyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandha nupapaththeh; 
“ Adhishthananupapathescha” ; Karanavachennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; Anthavathvamasarvagnathava ; Utpatyasambha- 
vat ; Nachakarthuhkaranam; Vignanadibhavevatadaprati- 
shedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
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The Pasupata system is, according to him, rejected 
in these sfiiras. 

Suka thus is unique in his division of the sulras ; in 
place of three he has only two adhikaranas. The first of 
these he styles Ekasiuinsambliavadhikaranam., following 
Sankara and Ramanuja ; the second he calls Pasnpatyadld- 
karmiam^ in which he combines the sulras which go to 
form the Paiyadlukaraiiam and Uipalyasambhavadhikara- 
iiavi of Sankara and Past(palyadkikarana3ii and U tpathyadhi- 
karaiiam of Ramanuja. As will be seen, Pasupaiyadhi- 
karanam is the name given by Suka to the two sets 
of adhikaranams combined by him. In regard to the 
subject-matter, in the Ekasmiiisambhavadhikarauam, Suka 
agrees with the rest of the commentators in suggesting 
that in them Badarayana rejects the Jaina system. In 
the next adhikaranavi, Suka does not agree with Sankara 
and Ramanuja in the view that there is any reference 
in the sulras comprising it to the Bhagavata system. He 
treats the whole as one adkikarauatn and applies it to 
the Pasupati system. In this he partly agrees with Ananda- 
tirtha and Nimbarka, who suggest that there is no reference 
to the Bhagavata system in these sul/’as. Anandatirtha 
divides the sulras forming it into two adhikaraimms and 
styles them Paiyiiradhikaranavt (II. 2. 37 to 41) and 
Uipatyadhikai’aimm (II. 2. 42-45) in which the Pasupata 
and Sakti systems are respectively rejected by him. Suka, 
it will be seen, is unwilling to divide these sulras into 
two adhikaranams and to treat the second set of these 
sulras as applicable to the Sakti doctrine. He suggests 
that all these sulras form only one adhikaranam and that 
they all refer exclusively to the Pasupata system which, 
according to him, is rejected by Badarayana. Why he 
does this will be apparent when it is stated that Suka 
belongs to the Bhagavata school and is loath to admit 
there is any discussion of that doctrine with a view to 
its rejection in these sulras. One other remarkable feature 
of Suka’s commentary in this part of his work is that 
he does not quote any sldkas from the Bhagavala to 
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support his position from II. 2. 32 to II. 2. 42. In com- 
menting on II. 2. 44, Vignaiiddibhavcva, tadapratis/iedhah, 
he quotes three slokas from the Bhagavata (IV. 2. 28 ; 
IV. 2. 29 and IV. 2. 30), in which it is stated that 
those who follow Siva are Pashandas ; that they are 
opposed to the Vaishnava faith; that they adhere to 
customs not in keeping with accepted sanctions {nashta 
saucfia ) ; that they are bigoted ; that they wear jata, bhasma 
and asihi ; that they assume the Sivadlksha ; and that they 
worship deities opposed to the demtas, find fault with 
Brahmanas, and that thus they derive the title Pashandas; 
etc. These quotations are intended to support Suka’s 
position deduced from this sutra (II. 2. 43) that those who 
are possessed of wisdom derived from gnd7ia vigndna 
vairdgyddi gmias should reject a system like that of the 
Pasupatas which makes fun of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 
Yagnapurnsha, etc. Apart from these three quotations from 
the Bhagavata to buttress his position against the Pasupatas, 
the only other sloka quoted by Suka from that work occurs 
in thene.Kt sutra (II. 2. 44) Vipratishcdhdchcha. This sloka 
(IX. 9. 30) is quoted to support the position that the 
Pasupata system should be discarded. The sloka Tatheti 
rdg7idbhihitam. saj'valbka hitassivah i dadhardvahiib 
Gangdm pdda puta jalam hareh II suggests the adoration of 
Siva in an entirely different aspect. (Let it be so; and 
so saying God Siva, who is the bestower of happiness on 
the whole world, at once took on his head the waters ■ 
of the Ganges in order to be free from all pollution as 
its waters poured forth from the sacred feet of Hari).’’^ 
He is represented as the friend of all kinds of people 
{Sarvajana hitachintakd), of those who follow the Pui'dnas 
and Upanishads and those who are opposed to them. Siva 
is thus associated with both. This position is supported 
further by Suka by a text, whose source is not disclosed 


The reference is to the story of Siva purging himself of all 
sin acquired by his connection with those not friendly to Vishnu. By 
his act of receiving Ganga on his head, he became “ sinless 
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by Suka himself but which is actually found quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his Mahabharala Tdtpayya Nirnaya as 
taken by him from the Vardha Picrdna, 

3Ta5:?IIR r%ct5:?TIR RT^IcIIR 1 
IT^SRr ^ =51 ?Tf II 

Tvatii hi Rudra viahdbhd^a mdhasdstrdni kdraya II 
Aiathydni vitathydni vipariidni darsaya l 
Pmkdsaut kuru chdltndnain aprakdsain cha indm hint II 

etc. 

(Oh illustrious Rudra! bring to light false doctrines 
exhibiting untruths, falsehoods and contrary teachings. 
Extol your own greatness ; and keep me hidden from 
my antagonists.) 

This was, Suka sa5fs, given as a command to Siva by 
Vishnu in order to hide himself from coming into contact 
with people possessing the tdiuasa quality and to inculcate 
the doctrine (of the Pasupata system) in the world that 
Pasupati is the sole lord of the Universe to those who 
disbelieved in the greatness of Narayana. Since Pasupati 
is thus kind to all, Siva is described to be sarvaldkahita. 

Thus, while Suka differs from Anandatirtha in his 
grouping of the sutms, he agrees with him in securing 
the Bhdgavata position, by suggesting that there is no 
reference to it in the sutras. His adoption of the quotation 
from the Vardha Purdna shows that he is, as customary 
with him, following Anandatirtha in his interpretation, 
wherever possible, of the sutras. Incidentally, the parti- 
cular slokas quoted by him from the Bhdgavata show 
that he is quite a late commentator. 

There is evidence to believe that Suka, the com- 
mentator, was an author who came subsequent to Vijaya- 
dhwaja, the author of Padyaratndvali^ the leading Madhva 
commentary on the Bhdgavata. Suka incorporates in his 
commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras, the identical slokas 
from the Bhdgavata which Vijayadhwaja has linked the 
sutras with in explaining the slokas. To put the matter 
in another way, while Vijayadhwaja has quoted certain 
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sufras from the Brahma-Suiras in explaining a particular 
sloka in the B/in^avata, Suka has, in his turn, taken the 
self-same slokas to explain the su/ras when writing his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras:. In a word, the key 
to Suka’s interpretation of the Brahma-Suiras is to be 
found in Vijayadlnvajiya, Vijayadhwaja was an ascetic 
y^aru of the Pejuwar math, one of the eight maths of 
Udipi, founded by AnandatTrtha. He probably lived about 
the sixteenth century, Suka, who follows his methodology, 
must be ascribed to a dale posterior to him — say by about 
a century or so. 

Suka treats I, d, 1, Anumanika mapyckrshCuuilic/ic.nua 
sarlra rupakaviayastha fyrilntrh darsayalicha as two sZilras 
dividing it thus: — (1) Ami > • ~ . <yrihlfch and (2) Darsa- 
ya/lcha. All the other commentators — Sankara, Bhaskara, 
Rrimiinuja, AnandatTrtha, Nimbarka, Valiabha, Vignana- 
bhikshu and Srikara — combine these two siilras into one. 
Suka makes the first part the purvapaksha and in the second 
part establishes the Siddhfmla, finally fixing that there is 
bheda between /Iva and Isvara. In developing the argu- 
ment, he follows AnandatTrtha. In treating the first part as 
helping to set down the purvapaksha argument, he adopts 
Sankara’s position, while in fixing the Siddhunia, he 
follows AnandatTrtha. Suka, in fact, follows AnandatTrtha 
in his pada^ though he does not explain ka in rupaka in the 
first part of this sUlra. Ka is, as aptly pointed out by 
AnandatTrtha, quoting Panini, evidence of iiifcriorily — in- 
feriority of the jwa to Isvara. The jlva is not rupa but 
rupaka of Isvara, i.c., inferior to Isvara. 

Following Rrimruiuja, Suka, again, treats II. 1. 11 and 
II. 1. 12 as two different sufras, whereas AnandatTrtha and 
Sankara read them together as one sufra, though there is a 
slight difference in the reading of the latter. Such variations, 
however, are common among commentators on the Brahma- 
Suiras, as will be seen from the tables of comparison given 
in an Appendix to this volume (see Appendices). As this 
matter is considered at some length below, it is unnecessary 
to pursue it further here. The point to note is that 
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though Suka agrees with Anandatirtha generally, there are 
occasions on which he differs from him as from the rest 
of his predecessors, A few other sutras in the com- 
mentaries in which Suka follows Anandatirtha either in 
his interpretation or in requoting the Sruti texts quoted by 
him may be simply noted : — I. 1.1, Aihatho brahmajignasa ; 
I. 1. 5, Gaunaschmuatma sabdat\ I. 1. 15, Taddhelic vyapa- 
desachcha] I. 1, Bheda vyapadGsCichcha] I. 1. 2Q, Asmin 
iiasyacha tadybgamsdsti’, I. 1. 29, Pranastathmmgamdt 

1. 1. 31, Sdstradrushsiyaiupadesd vdmaddvavat \ L 2. 19, 
AntaryditiiyadJiidaivddhildkddishu taddharmavyapaddsdl ; I, 

2. 20, Naclia smdrtha }imldddhanndbluld,pd,clic/uirirascha ; 
I. 4. 1, Anitmdnik inapydkQshdmitichGiiiia sarira rupaka 
vinyastha grihliek darshayati clia ; 1. 4. 7, Trctyd,ndimvci- 
chaiva mupaiiydsah prasnascha ; etc. 

Suka Bhashya Tika, 

A few words may be added about the writer of the 
Tiled on the Bhashya of Suka. The name of the writer of 
the Tlka on this Bhashya is Krishniicharya (see Stika 
Bhashya^ p. 232). He belonged to the family of one 
Ramakrishnacharya {anvayasambJmta). He was of the 
Gargya gotra. His name appears as KrisJmamdchdrya on 
p. 1 of the Stika BJmshya, but this seems a mistake for 
Krishndcimrya. He calls his work SarvavGdCmlasd,ra 
Mwtdmsa Bhashya Chandrikd,, in which only the more 
difficult passages or contexts are explained by him. The date 
of Krishnacharya is not known. Among the verses forming 
the Mangalasloka of his commentary are two (4 and 5), 
which seem to be but echoes of two sldkas of Jayatirtha’s 
Mangalasloka in his Tatvapyakdisika, a commentary on 
Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhashya. The following are 
the sldkas of Suka ; — 

llvll 

IIMI 
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With these, compare the two following slbkas taken from 
Jayatirtha’s work {TatvaprakCisika I. Mangalachara'im 
slbkas). 

11 £11 

?IRT S^inn;: llvsll 

The following similarities between the two sets of 
slbkas may be noted : — 

(1) The words used by Jayatirtha are reproduced, for 
example, raikyauibho and y^aufyasan^ad visnddhyafi in Suka 
appear in Jayatirtha as raliiyadbhih and ^angasangcna 
vairwalyam. 

(2) The governing idea in both is the same. 

Krishnacharya’s slbkas seem to be an adaptation of 

Jayatirtha’s and not vice versa. 

As we know Jayatirtha lived in the 14th century, it has 
to be inferred that Krishnacharya came after Jayatirtha. 
How long after, it is not possible to determine. As 
Suka himself is a late commentator on the BraJnaa- 
Sutrasy his commentator should have come some time 
after him. In any case, he cannot be much older than 
the 17th century A.D. 

Srikantha. 

It has been mentioned above that Srikantha, the author 
of the Bhashya- known after him, lived about the third 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. His Bhashya admittedly 
outlines the Saiva Visishtudvaita Siddhanta. (See his 
comments on II. 1. 22, Adhikavtu blibdanirdbmt.)"^ He 


‘® In the course of liis comments on lliis Sutra, Srikantha writes: 
Naim ‘ iadananyaivam ’ iiyabhcdiipraii(>ddaudt ' adhikaiiiu ' /// 

hhcdapratipddanat prapancha hrahmaitoh bhcddhhcdah sadhiid bliava- 
iiii chit — iia, bbldabhcdakalpam vdsishiadvaitam sddhaycimah | na vayain 
bra/nnaprapaiichaydratyanfamcva bhcdavddinah gluitapaiaydriva 
tadanyaiva parasruiivirddhat | na vd aiyauiabhcdavddinah suktira/a- 
taydrivaikniaramitydtvcna^ tatsvdbhdvika gunablicda paisas ruti virddhdt | 
na cha bhcddbhcdavddinah^ vastu virddhdt | kinitt sarirasaririiioriva 
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identifies Siva with Parabrahman, tlius subordinating all 
other deities to Siva. (See I. 1, 17-20; I. 2. 5 ; I, 2. 8 ; 

1. 3. 2; III. 2. 35-36; III. 3. 15-17; IV. 4. 9; etc.) The 
superiority to Siva is sought to be established by him in 
his commentary on III. 2. 35, Tatha'nyapratishcdimi and in 
III. 2. 36, A7i<ijia saj'vagnataiva inayaviasahdadibhyah . At 
the same time, he endeavours to avoid the extreme, irrecon- 
cilable points of view. Thus, in commenting on II. 3. 42 
Apicha sjuaiyaic, though he protests against the view of 
some that the Vedas establish the supremacy of Vishnu, he 
remarks that matters of this kind are best left undiscussed 
[avicharitci o-ammfiya»}). While the very position occupied 
by Sripati differentiates him from Srikantha, it is clear that 
Sripali was well acquainted with the Bhashya of Srikantha. 
Often the verbal similarity is so great as to make one infer 
that he had Srikantha’s work before him as he wrote his 
own. But there is, however, enough evidence in Sripati’s 
own work that he was no mere literary imitator or a common 
verbal copyist. He adopts the arguments of Srikantha for 
his particular purposes but he goes his own way whenever 
Srikantha’s theory is opposed to his own. In some places, 
Sripati expands the arguments of Srikantha though he does 
thus only to suit his own object, 7.c., for elaborating his 
special interpretation of the Sutras. The following sUiras 
may be quoted in illustration of this observation : — III. 3. 29 
and 30 ; III. 3. 32 ; III. 3. 33 ; III. 3. 34 ; IV. 1. 3. ; IV. 

2. 13 ; IV. 3. 14 and IV. 3. 15. 

In III. 3. 32, the C/tc/iandogya text merely referred to 
by Srikantha is actually quoted by Sripati, while the very 
words of Srikantha are adopted in places. The adaptation 
is, however, subject to the qualification that it is limited to 
his own needs ; for Sripati refers to Lingadharana as a 
necessary qualification. Though it is only mentioned in 
one place, Lingadharana should be taken, he says, to be 


gtifjiagaitindriva cha visishtddvaifa vddinaJi | prapancha braltmaiidranaii- 
yaivam ndtna mrudghataydriva gU7iagUftindn va kdryakdranatvcna 
viscshai^a vises hyaivhia viiidhlidvarahiiaivam n 
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prescribed throughout as a preliminary qualification for 
Kpdsana. All this is of course foreign to Srikantha. 

On the other hand, the deviation is sometimes very wide. 
Thus in Sidra II. 1. 4, Srikantha says : — aiah saiyagndnd- 
itaudarxlpdi BrCxhmaiid asya [prapaiicJiasya) vailakshanyam 
siddham. Commenting on the same Sidra, Sripati taking the 
opposite view, says af/id Brahma pradhdna ydh navailaksha- 
ijyam iiyCiJt. In some cases the illustrations used by Srikantha 
in one Sfiira re-appear in Sripati’s commentary under another. 
Thus the illustration of the gdvu and the viahisha in II. 1.4 
in Srikantha appear in II. 4. 18 in Sripati. Commenting on 
II. 1.4, N^avdahsham/vddasya iaihdvancha Srikantha 

states that Paramfitman being satya gnandnandariipa and 
being the kdranasrisldi, is also kdryariipa. This is mutually 
contradictory- Looking at kdrya-kdrava-hJnwa, there seems 
all the difference between kdrya and kdraya?^^ between gdvu 
and mahisha. (That is, the cow cannot be buffalo any more 
than kdrya can be kdraya.) Sripati in II. 4. 18 Vaishydttu 
iadvadasfadvddah, states that the dima in accordance with 
the rydya. kdramgundh kdryc parisamkrdmanti iii, etc., 
enters the jiva and giving himself the sarlra made up of the 
pancha h/ndas, meditates through the jndumidriyas, and the 
bhdva of bimbapratibimba and becomes himself the karlru. 
The Advaita argument that holds that the jiva is Jsvara and 
that the jiva and the Isvara are abheda from the aupachdrika 
point of view only, is accordingly held to be like the invented 
argument which holds that the elephant is the horse and is 
as such unacceptable to us {asamanjasa). Therefore bhdda 
between jiva and Isvara in Sripati ’s view has to be accepted, 
as the opposite view is an obvious contradiction of several 
Sruti and Smriti texts {pratyaksha sridi smrUi virddhdt). 
Similarly, the example of the tatdka appearing in Srikantha 
under Suira III. 3. 29, Gaterarthavatvamubhayadhdnyadhdti- 
virddhah, re-appears in Sripati under III. 3. 30, Upapaima- 
sihallakshandrthopalabdkerlokavachcha. But Sripati, how- 
ever, does not reverse the order of these suiras as 
Srikantha does nor does he use the example of the king 
and the subject in commenting on III. 3. 29. 
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Chief Commentators in Chronological Order. 

Summing up, we jnay now note, in chronological order, 
the names of the chief commentators whose works have 
actuall}’- come down to us and whose systems are still studied 
with religious interest : — 


bl. 

No. 

Name 

Probable Date 

Description of System 

I 

Sankara 

7SS-S20 A.D. 

Ntn'iscshadraifii 

2 

Bhaskara 

area 1000 A.D. 

lihcdUbhcda 

3 

Rfimfuinja 

circa n-lO A.D. 

/ 7j/ shfadi^aita 

4 

Anandatlrtha (Madhva) 

1238 A.D. 

Dviiita 

fj 

Niinbarka 

12.")0 A.D. 

Diixitddvaita 

6 

Srikantha 

1270 A.D. 

Sa ha Visjsh iCi dvaita 

7 

Sripati 

circa TlOO A.D. 

Bhcdahhcddimaha 

Vt sis/tfdd?aifa 

8 

Vallabha 

1479-1.5/4 A.D. 

Suddhiidvaifa 

9 

Siika 

circa 1.550 A.D. 

Bhedavada 

10 

ViRnfinabhiksliu 

circa IGOO .A.D. 

A tma- B ra h inatkya 

B/tedaz'dda 

11 

Baladeva 

circa 1725 A.D. 

A chlnfya hh edahhhia 


' As has been remarked above, there had been commen- 
tators on the Bra/ivia-STtlras before Sankara, though 
Sankara does not mention by name those whom he actually 
refers to. If Ramanuja is any guide in the matter, it is 
possible that most, if not all, of these commentators, includ- 
ing Bodhayana and the rest of those mentioned in the 
VMarlha Sangraha^ were Vaishnavas. This seems a' 
plausible inference, for Sankara quotes or refers to them 
mainly to record his dissent from them (see anlc^ page 
115). There is thus some ground for the belief that the 
Brahma-Sutras were first commented upon by some Vaish- 
nava writers who professed a form of modified monism. 
This shows that the Bi’ahma-Sutras were originally regard- 
ed as an authoritative work of the dualists, though Badara,- 
yana himself was more a theist {Bra/wiavddiu) rather than 
an absolutist [Advaiim) or a dualist {Dvaitin)d^ This view 

The alternative names for the work referred to below show its 
original Vaishnava character : — 

{X) Bra/ima-Sfiirani ; Trivikrama Panditacharya in his Vayu 
Slnti: — Mart ham Idkdpaklitptyai gutia gana nilayah sutraydwasa 
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is supported by the fact that we have no writer earlier than 
Gaudapada who propounded monistic theories as he did 
nor any commentator prior to Sankara, who interpreted the 
Brahma-Sutras from the strictly monistic standpoint as he 
did. Gaudapada himself does not refer to any other writer 
of the monistic school, nor even to Badarayana, while 
Sankara states in ending his commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Kdrika, that the Advaita teaching was recovered from the 
Vedas by Gaudapada. It is remarkable that Sankara should 
attribute such recovery to Gaudapada and not to Badarayana. 
These facts seem to more than justify the suggestion of Mr. 
Das Gupta that “ as the pure monism of the Upanishads was 
not worked out in a coherent manner for the formation 
of a monistic system, it was dealt with by people who 
had sympathies with some form of dualism which was 
already developing in the later days of the Upanishads as 
evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such Upanishads as 
the Svetdsvaiara and the like. The epic Sdnkhya was also 

kritS7iain\ yd so Vyasdbhidhdnah famalt maharahah Brahmasutrdiii kriivaw 
(2) Kriskna-Sfcti'din : Axiandatirtha in his Nydya Vivarana : — 
KriivahlidshydmibhdshyehQin apiveddrtha satpaieh | Kidslmasya Sutra- 
aituvydkhyd sauydya nivrtUttn chain j| (8) Hari-Suirdnix Sankar- 
shanatirtiia in his Jayatirtha Vi jay a : — Adushya^ndnyat Harisuira 
bhdshyam, etc. (4) Vydsa-Suirdftt : Anandatirtha in his Bralima- 
sutra Bhdshya : — Atha iaikriipayd Vydsasuirdni chakdra Badardya^iah , 
(5) Urukrama-Sutra^ where tmi stands for Vishnu. (C/. U7‘ukravia'‘ 
Gttdy the name for the Bhagavad-Gtid or Krisfnia-Glidj) Ananda- 
tirtha in his Atfareya Bhdshya ; — Bara/jjasya Vish/idh 7?idhdt77iya77t 
var7iita77t Uriikraiua Suireshu j CJnik7‘a77iasya sahibi7idu if hi ha Vis/nw- 
pade paraone 7nadhva uisdh n Rig Vcda^ I, 4. 8. (6) Vedd7iia-Sulrdni : 

Narayana Panditacharya in Madhva Vijaya : — Vedd7ita sut7'd7ii 
kriid 7 iia viita7nd bhdshyddasaii sishya ga7idya stwisadi || (7) Uttar a 
mviidinsd-Sntrdiii. (8) Vish7iu-Suird7ii\ Anandatirtha in bis Gtid- 
Bhdshya . — Vislmu mdhdi77iaya hsaya vibhakasya cha kotidhd \ 
Tasydpyana7iiadhdtasya | Pn7iasyapihya7ia7iiadhd | iiaika7nsya sa77ia77ia- 
hdt 7 )iya S 7 ‘i Sesha Brah772a Sa7ikara iti var7iUa77i Vislmu Suiresim. 

Bhcda-Sutrax Anandatirtha in his Visimutatva Nirftaya says: — 
Vish7idsarvdt7)iatva7iin Bheda Suireshnvar7iitam visheshcTia 7ia7ii7t 
kripayd Vedavydse7ia h (lO) Sdrtraka MuTidinsa : Sankara and Rama- 
nuja call it by this name. Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sutra says — 
I 77 \d 7 ii sdrtraka 777p7id77isa suird7ii Hi vadati vydkhyd7ia7i akurufatTt, 
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the result of this dualistic development” {Hist, of hid. 
Philosophy, I. 422). Accordingly Mr, Das Gupta inclines to 
the view that the dualistic interpretations of the Brahma- 
Sutras are probably more faithful to the suiras than the 
interpretations of Sankara. This view is not, as may at first 
be supposed, at variance with that of Dr. Thibaut who has 
remarked that while the interpretation of Sankara is nearer 
to the teaching of the U pani shads than to that of the Suiras 
of Badarayana, the system of Ramanuja is in some impor- 
tant points closely related to that of the Sutras ( Vedanta 
Sutras with the Commentary of Sankarachdrya, introduction, 
cxxvi). For Ramanuja’s system is, in its fundamental aspects, 
but a development of the view of Bodha 3 'ana, perhaps, the 
earliest of the V aishnavite commentators of the Ekantabhava 
School. It is his theory or rather teaching as embodied in 
his interpretation of the Brahma-Sulras that Ramanuja 
avowedly sought to restore for the benefit of the world. If 
this view is founded in sound reasoning, as it seems to be, 
then Bodhayana should be accounted one of those Vaishna- 
vas who may perhaps be identified with the followers of the 
Ekantabhava and who are represented as having professed 
that form of Vaishnavism which is enunciated in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gltd. If the Gdtd, was not actually a product of the 
Ekantika Vaishnavas, it was at least thoroughly represent- 
ative of the views held by them. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Brahma-Sutras should be referred to in the 
Gltd, and spoken of as expounding, with the aid of cogent 
reasoning, the religion taught by it. (See Bhagavad-Gltd, 
XIII, 5.) This view renders the reference in the Gltd, to 
the Brahma-Sutras a perfectly natural one and not a mere 
interpolation as has been sometimes suggested.®" The late 


A possible reference to the Brahma-Sutras may also be traced 
in Bhagavad-Gita, VII, 7, which may be thus rendered : — “ There is 
naught whatsoever higher than I, O Dhananjaya. All this is woven 
in me as rows of pearl-like letters are in the Sutra." As regards the 
word protam appearing in this verse, Anandatirtha quotes the phrase 
otam protam patavat occurring in the Brihaddraiiyaka Upanishad, 
V. 8. 11, commentary on I. 3. 10, Aksharddhikaraiia, Where the 
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Mr. Telang assigned the B/iagavad-Giid to the third century 
B.C. On independent grounds Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar 
has come to the conclusion that the date of the Bhagavad- 
Giid is not later than the beginning of the fourth century 
before the Christian era. (See Vaishnavism, Scitvism, etc., 
.13.) Writing more recently Dr. Das Gupta has found himself 
unable to accept the view of Professor Jacobi, who suggest- 
ing that the references to Buddhism contained in the 
Bra/ima-Sulras are not with regard to the Vijnana-vada of 
Vasubandhu (400 A.D.) but with regard to the Sunya-vada, 
and this doubt makes the BmhntaSuiras, a post-Nagarjuna 
(100 A.D.) work. Dr. Das Gupta definitely controverts 
the contention that Sunya-vada was peculiar to Nagarjuna 
or had not been already a well -developed doctrine long before 
Nagarjuna. Pie holds with Dr. Satischandravidyabhushana 
that both the Yogachara, i.c.^ Vijnana-vada system and the 
system of Nagarjuna evolved from .the Pmjndpdramitd, 
“Nagarjuna’s merit,” he sa)^s, ‘‘ consisted in the dialectical 
form of his arguments in support of Sunya-vada; but so far 
as the essentials of the Sunya-vada are concerned, I believe 
that the Tathata philosophy of Asvaghosha (100 A.D.) and 
the philosophy of Prajndpdramitd contained no less. 
There is no reason to suppose that the works of Nagarjuna 
were better known to the Hindu writers than the Mahdydna 
Sutras. Even in such later times as that of Vachaspati 
Misra, we find him quoting a passage of the Sdlisiamdka 
Sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
prabitya samntpdda. (See Vachaspati Misra’s Bhdmati 
on Sankara’s Bhash3^a on Brahma-Sutra^ II, ii.) We 
could interpret any reference to Sunya-vada as pointing 


word Sui 7 ^a is used by itself, it slioiild be taken to indicate the 
Brahvia-Sutra and not any other Suh-a. (Sec Anandatlrlha’s comment- 
ary on BviJiad, Up,, VI, 1), Cf, also the following from the 
Vdyu Sinii of Trivikrama Panditacharya : — 

Asiavyasiam saviasiairuiigaia madhamai rainapugmn yaih&ndhliai j 
RariJiain Idkdpaklupiyai guijaga7ianilayah suiraydindsa k7iis7iam )} 

Yd^ sa 7 i Vydsdbhidhdiia staifiahamaharahai' bhakiiiastvatp7^amddt | 
Scidyd vidydpalabdhyai guritia77ia V7ag7iru7n da^adhiam 7iamd7ni n 
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to Nagarjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way.” Dr. Das Gupta 
accordingly holds’ that the reference in the Bhagavad-Gita 
to the Brahma-Suiras clearly points out a date prior to 
that of Nagarjuna. He suggests that “its date could safely 
be placed so far back as the first century B.C. or the last 
part of the second century B.C.” He is thus inclined to 
place the BrahmaSutras slightly earlier than the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gltd. There is, so far as could be seen, no 
evidence that could be urged against this conclusion. There 
is thus reason to believe that the reference to the Brahnm- 
Sulras in the Bhagavad-Glid is a genuine one and that both 
these works belonged to one and the same class of religio- 
philosophic teachers who, though Vaishnavas, tended 
towards some form of modified monism. From a text-book 
of monistic Vaishnavas, the Brahma-Sutras soon became 
a text-book of other monists as well. The fundamental 
reason why it came to be recognized a work as important 
to Vaishnavas as to others was that its very aphoristic form 
gave scope for its interpretation in a manner acceptable to 
all who believed in the Vedas and the Upanishads, while, at 
the same time, professing allegiance to Vishnu or Siva as 
the case may be. 

Other Commentaries Current. 

The above are among the most well-known commen- 
tators on the Veddnta-Sutras of Badarayana. There are 
some others which are not equally famous ; one of these is 
the Brahmasutravritti by Dharmabhatta, who describes 
himself in the colophon to his work as the son of Rama- 
chandrarya, who was, it is added, a disciple of Mukunda- 
srama (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4689, p. 3492). His 
interpretation evidently follows that of Sankara. (See his 
comment, for example, on I. 1. 1, where he refers to 
Sddhanachabishiaya, which is the discipline prescribed by 
Sankara.) Another is the Bdrlraka Sutra Bhdshya by 
Srimath Chinmayamuni, who was, before he became a 
Sanyasin, called Venkaiya. He also follows Sankara. 

15 F 
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His work is now under examination, on behalf of the 
Mysore Palace authorities, by Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, 
an erudite Vedantic scholar. 

Other Supplementary Commentaries. 

There are, besides, numerous other commentaries, 
independent and other, based in the main on the inter- 
pretation of one of the three leading commentators — 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. Only a few of these 
need be referred to here. Thus, there is the Brahmasutra- 
vriiti\ also known as Brahmatatva-prakd^ika by Sada- 
sivendra-Sarasvati, which) though an independent com- 
mentary on the Bra/wm-Sutras, follows the viewpoint of 
Sankara {ibid,., No. 4690, p. 3493). A similar work is 
Brahmasutmbhdshya Vyd/c/iyd, only a fragment of which 
is known. The author was probably a disciple of one 
Ramananda (ibid., No. 4692, p. 3495) and a follower of 
Sankara’s system. Sankara’s Bhdshya has had consider- 
able attention, by way of elucidation, bestowed on it by 
a long succession of teachers. Their works are really com- 
mentaries on the commentary of Sankara. The Panc/ia- 
pddika (otherwise called BraJimasutrabhdshya Vydkhyd) 
by Padmapadacharya is a work of this kind. An 
explanatory gloss on it is the Panchapadikavivaranam b)' 
Prakasatman. A further gloss on this latter work is the Tat- 
vadlpaiiam, otherwise known as the Panchapadika-vivaraim 
Vydkhydnavi by Akhandanandamuni. Another commentary 
on Sankara’s Bhdshya is Advaitananda’s Brahmavidyd- 
bharaiiam. Advaitananda was a disciple of Ramananda- 
tirtha, who was himself a disciple of Bhumananda. A similar 
commentary onSankara’s Bhdshya is Bhdshyarahzaprabha 
by Govindananda (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4679, p., 3482). 
The Sdrlraka-iiydya-vivaranam is a fourth commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhdshya by the famous Anandagiri {ibid., No. 
4683, p. 3485). Appaya Dikshita’s Bdriraha-nydya-rakshd- 
manix^ a further commentary on this last work {ibid.. No. 
4086, p. 3488). As is well known, Anandagiri’s work is a 
commentary on the Bhdmaii by Vachaspati-Misra, which is 
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itself a commentary on Sankara’s B/iashya. A gloss on this 
latter work is the Bhamaii-Vyakhya, otherwise known as 
the Vcddniakalpataru by Amalananda. A further com- 
mentary on this last work is the Veddniakal pataru-Vydkhyd 
or Parimala by Appaya DIkshita. These different works 
attest to the popularity enjoyed by Sankara’s BhdsJiya. and 
the interest taken in elucidating it to a growing circle of 
readers. Ramanuja’s Sid' Bkdskya has had even greater 
attention bestowed on it. A commentary on this work is 
the Tattvailka by Vedantadesika , another is the Nydya- 
pmkdsi'ka by Meghanadri, son of Natha (or Nathamuni) ; 
a third one is the Muhbhduaprakd&ika by Rangaramiinuja ; 
and a fourth one is the Srufa pradlpika by Sudarsanasuri, 
who describes himself as the disciple of Varadacharya. 
Sudarsanasuri also wrote a more exhaustive commentary 
on the Sri Bkdskya called the Srulaprakdsika. A 
gloss explanatory of a portion of this last-named work 
(I. 2 to 1. 4) by one Varadavishnusuri is well known, 
besides a commentary on the whole of that work by 
one Suddhasattva-Lakshmanarya. A fifth commentary 
on the Sri Bkdskya is by Sundararajadesika. It is 
called Brakmasufravyukkyd; without any alternative name 
attached to it. A somewhat independent commentary 
on the Brakma-Sutras, though mainly in support of the 
Sri Bkdskya^ is the Tatfvamdridnda by one Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasatatarya (Madras D.C. X, No. 4894). 
It is largely based on Ramanuja’s work and is written 
in support of it, cidticising the Ckandrika of the Madhva 
guru and writer Vyasayati, who lived in the reign of 
the Vijayanagar King Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1530 
A.D.). In the same way, Anandatirtha’s Bkdskya has 
had a number of commentaries written on it. Ananda- 
tlrtha himself wrote a shorter commentary on the 
Brakma-Sutras., called the Brakvmsutra Amivydkkydnam. 
This is in verse and follows his Brakmasutra Bkdskyam. 
He also wrote another work called the Brakmasutrdnu- 
bkdskyam, which sets out briefly in verse the substance 
of the conclusions intended, according to him, to be 
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taught by the Brahma-Sutras?'^ Anandatirtha also wrote 
an explanatory gloss on his Anuvyakhyancim and this 
work goes by the name of Amivyakhyananyayavivaranam.^~ 
On Anandatirtha’s B rahinasutrabhdshyam, a commentary 
called the Taltvcipmdipika was written by Trivikrama 
Panditacharya.®^ It was eclipsed by the Tattvaprakdsika 
of Jayatirtha, better known as . Tikacharya (Madras 
D.C. X, No. 4813).^'* Another commentary on it, called 
the Dipika^ was composed by one Jagannatha-yati {ibid., 
No. 4814).®“ On the Anuvydk/iydiiam, Padmanabhatirtha 
wrote the Sanydyaratudvali, of which MS. copies are 
known.®” But it was elbowed out by Jayatirtha’s famous 
Avork, the Aiiuvydkhydna-tika, better known as the Nydya- 
siidhd.^'^ On this work of Jayatirtha, there is a further 
commentary called the Nydyasudhdvydkhydnam, or 
Pariviala, by Raghavendra-yati, a disciple of Sudhindra.®® 


“ A short work in four .'idhyay.'is consisting of thirty-two verses. 
Edited by ICrishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara Press, 
Bombay. 

All these works of Anandatirtha have been printed and 
published by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. 

Printed by Abaji Ramachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Printed by Abaji Ramachandra Savant .at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Jagannatha-yati was a disciple of Raghottama, who remains 
sainted at Tirukkoyilur, South Arcot District. His work has been 
edited by S. Gopalakrishnachariar, under the auspices of the late Hon. 
P. Chentsal Rao, C.I.E., and printed at the Grove Press, Teynampet, 
Madras (1900). 

The Sanyayaratnavali is mentioned by Raghavendra-yati in 
his work entitled Parimala, which is a commentary on the Nydya- 
sitdha of Jayatirtha. (See Parimala, comment, on II. 1. 1, where it 
is thus referred to ; — Sanydyaratnavalyuktdm tdvadddau vyanakii. 
Evidently this work was still ardently studied by scholars during the 
time Raghavendra-yati flourished. 

Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay: 

Ibid, 
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There are numerous other works bearing on the topics 
discussed in the BraJma-Sulras but these need not be 
referred to here. Nor is it, again, necessary to refer works 
which while belonging to one system of thought seek to 
examine the component ideas of another. Nor again to the 
commentaries that exist on these latter works. Works of 
this type are many and often of great interest. It ought to 
suffice if we noted that all these have for their primary 
basis the text of the Brahma-Sutras^ which they seek to 
interpret in the light of their own systems of thought. 

Style of Sripati. 

The style of Sripati is usually simple though on 
occasions, on account of the involved sentences employed, 
it is rendered somewhat difficult. Evidently he was a 
teacher, accustomed to make lengthy discourses to his 
students. Striking examples of these involved sentences, 
indicating the habit of a gum., can be easily quoted. 
Thus', the opening sentence explaining IV. 4. 11 is one in 
point. The sentence with which the commentary on 

II. 4. 18 starts is even a better one. Other examples are 
to be found included in the comments under I. 4. 16, 

III. 3. 19 and III. 1. 20. Many more could be easily 
quoted. Another characteristic feature of Sripati’s writing 
is the extensive use he makes of maxims {nyayas)^ a long 
list of which will be found arranged in the alphabetical 
order at the end of this volume. Of the sixty-nine found 
there, I have been able to trace only five in Sankara’s 
Bhashya. These are the Anmdhafl nyayah (I. 1. Sand 
I. 1. 12) ; Aiidliaparampara. nyayah (II. 2. 30 and II. 2. 37) ; 
Chchatri nyayah (III. 3. 34) ; Bijamkura nyayah (II. 1. 36 
and III. 3. 9) ; and Arthisaina7'athb vidvanadhikriyate 
(I. 3. 25). Against the sixty-nine nyayas used by Sripati, 
Sankara is found to use only about twenty-five. Ramanuja 
quotes the Bakhachandra nyaya (I. 1. 13) and the Nishadha- 
shtapati nyaya (1.3.14). ^nandatirtha finds no occasion for 
the use of any nyaya. His method of quoting apposite texts 
from Snntis and SmritJds^ under each Sutra, perhaps, 
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did not necessitate the seeking of the aid of popular 
nyayas. Of nyayas and the limitations within which they 
could be used, Manu says : — 

Adharmikam iribhirnyayair nigruJnnyat prayainatah^ 
Don’t try suddenly to provide a rule of action, when you 
aim at an adharma {Manu, 8. 310). A uydya thus should 
not be used to help in the formulation of an adharma plan 
of action. It has its place where there is uncertainty, as 
there is need for reason there. As the nydya goes, Sandigdhe 
nydyah pravartiU iti nydyah, a nydya quoted by Sripati.®° 
A few of these nydyas quoted by Sripati may be noted here : 

Agnindrasdld nydya, Nishadhdshtapati nydya, 

Ayaskdiiiasuchl nydya, Bvjdmkura nydya, 

Andhasaiidhyd nydya, Bhramarakita nydya, 

ArtJvisamarthd vidvdnadlii- Rdlrisatra nydya, 
kriyate iti nydya, Sdkhdchandra nydya, 

Gdbalivarda nydya, Saudhasatipdna nydya, 

Chchdgapasu nydya, Samakshapravdha nydya, 

Nadlsamudra nydya, etc. 

What Sripati quotes as the saudhd satipdna nydya appears 
elsewhere with the name of Sdpdndrdhana nydya (see 
Blidmati, I. 3. 8). Of these several nydyas found in Sripati’s 
Bhdshya, the Nishadhdshtapati nydya is quoted thrice ; 
the Sthuldrundhatl nydya, 12 times ; the Bhramaraklia 
nydya, 18 times ; the AyaskdntasucJn 7tydya, 5 times ; and 
the Ldharasddi nydya and the Nadlsamudra nydya, each 
four times. Chchatri nydya (III. 3. 34), J alasarkara nydya 
(IV. 2. 13), Sandehe vdkyaseshdt (III. 3. 7), Gtmdpasamhdra 
nydya (II. 3. 7) and Patasankdcha vikdsa nydya (II. 3. 11) 
are other nydyas quoted by Sripati that may be referred to 
here. The utility of some of these nydyas in the field 
of Hindu law has been referred to by Prof. Berriedale 
A. Keith (see Karma-Mwtdmsa, 97-107). Among those 
referred to by legal text-writers is the Nishadhdshtapati 

This nydya is found in Jnanottama’s comment on Naish- 
karmyasiddhi. IV. 3. Akin to it is the nydya sandigdham saprayd- 
jaiiam cha vichdra viarhati. Ibid., I. 29. 
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for vaiidaling adoption by a Sudra (see ibid., 
p. 103). The object of quoting, in this extensive fashion, 
these well-known maxims is to prove the position taken 
up by him. They are apposite to a degree where they 
are applied to and the appeal made to them seems thus 
well justified. Sripati’s criticism of opposing views is 
usually direct and delivered with great effect, the reasons 
being stated in categorical form, appropriate texts being 
quoted for the positions taken. The question and answer 
is not seen, though the use of the formal terminology 
of objection and answer, such as nanu, na, etc., is quite 
frequent. Neither the point criticised nor the point made 
out is, however, ever in doubt. The dialectical skill 
displayed is' undoubted, while the extensive range of 
studies of the author is manifest on almost every page 
of his writing. His knowledge of Saiva literature seems 
to have been intimate. A part of his methodology in 
dealing with an adversary’s view is to closely analyse it and 
set down its constituent parts under specific heads and deal 
with them successively in succinct fashion. Good examples 
of this method are to be found in the comments under 
I. 1. 4, I. 1. 5, I. 4. 22, II. 4. 16, III. 3. 63, where each 
point is disposed of under the heads of 7ia ddya/i, 
iia dviflyah, iia tritlyah, etc. This mode of treating 
analytically the point at issue is reminiscent of Jayatirtha 
{circa 1350 A.D.) who uses it very effectively indeed 
in his Nydyasudhd. Anticipating objections that might 
possibly be advanced against a view propounded and 
meeting them in advance is also a fairly common character- 
istic of the author. This is usually done by the use of 
words or phrases like kathamilhyd-savkdydm ; kutah 
(see III. 3. 19; III. 3. 20; III. 3. 23; III. 1. 11), 
kimbhavati (IV. 4. 17), etc. His frequent use of the follow- 
ing words and phrases seems to indicate an unusual 
fondness for them ; — durnivdrah ; anivdryam ; vidvat 
ramanlyam ; tadeva ramanlyain ; dattdnjali prasangah ; 
ghantdghdsha ; avichdrita ramanlyam; iwtyavdda sdmrdjya 
prasangah ; rddhdhdntaJi ; etc. (I. 2. 1 ; I. 1. 5 ; I. 1. 4 ; 
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I. 1. 2; I. 2. 19; L 3. 8; I. 3. 25; 1. 3. 38; I. 3. 43; 

I. 4. 1 ; 1. 4. 28 ; II. 1. 4 ; II. 1. 8 ; II. 1. 9 ; II. 2. 37 ; 

II. 2.40; 11.2.42; II. 2-44; II. 3.16; II. 3. 28; II. 3. 34; 
II. 3. 44 ; II. 3. 50). In his style, in the nature of autho- 
rities quoted by him, and in the purposes aimed at by him, 
Sripati differs from his chief predecessors — Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. 

An Outline of Sripati’s View. 

We may now pass on to consider Sripati’s Bkashya 
under certain convenient heads for a better understanding 
of its contents. In what follows, the mode of argumentation 
adopted by Sripati is closely followed and care has been 
taken to set down in a non-technical manner his views on 
the fundamental points raised by him. This is intended to 
be no more than a mere outline, the reader being referred 
to the work itself for a fuller understanding of it. 

The Nature and Object of Jignyasa. 

In commenting on I. 1. 1, Sripati remarks that Parasara 
embraced the Maha-Pasupata diksha. His son was Vyasa. 
He was the author of the Sutras. He enunciates the 
first Sutra to remove some doubt. Is Brahman existent 
or not? In the Veda^ in one place it is stated there was 
originally nothing existent and in another that Brahman 
was existent. There is a conflict thus between these 
two views. Does “non-existent” mean “ not visible to the 
eye,” or that it would be visible hereafter some time after 
we get the vision for it through the knowledge of Brahman.? 
For we do not know by experience that any man who has 
once died has ever come back. Further there is the saying : 
To the body which has been burnt to ashes, where is the 
re-birth.? Therefore, by all means contract debts and drink 
ghee enjoy in boundless fashion life without the fear of 
having to pay for it even in another life).®® Further the 

Bhasmtbhuiasya dehasya pimardgamaniun kutah | 

Tasmdt sdrvapravat7iena rpiam kritvd g hr i tarn pibet n 
Compare the above with the doctrine of the Charvdka Siddhaniit, 
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mixture of lime and saffron creates red colour. Similarly 
on this earth, inanimate and animate beings are created and 
destroyed, from samybga and viybga of five elements, prithvi 
etc. This is improper, as such a thing is not within our 
experience. If this were so, then, why not create beings by 
cutting off a part of the body of human beings or animals ? 
It is seen that Isvara has located in cowdung and the like 
life-matter {jwalvafu) in an unseen form.”^ And even to a 
Maharaja who is provided with every source of happiness, 
there appear suddenly mental and ph3'sical anxieties, diseases, 
etc., which reduces him to poverty and misery and finally 
kills him. The conclusion is thus arrived at that it is 
Isvara that allots to us these results of the fruit of our 
actions done in our previous births, be they good or bad. 
So Jlva and Sarira are not different. This is one view. 
Another Vedic view is that Sai'ira is not eternal, whereas 
the Jlva is. If the Jlva is eternal, there is no need for 
a Creator. Thus there are three views: — (1) Brahman is 
existent ; (2) Brahman is non-existent ; and (3) Sarlra and 
Jlva are not different. 

attributed to Brihaspati as formulated in the SarvadarSana San- 
graha : — 

Yavadjtvam sukham jivennasti inrutydrn gdcharah | 

Bhasviibhutasya dehasya punardgamanam kuta tli n 

This saying recurs in Sripati’s Bhdshya more than once. The 
belief underlying it is treated as an exception to the general maxim 
Sadruidt sadruiddbhavah, which literally means Like produces like. 
This maxim, according to Hindu writers, does not enshrine a fixed 
principle. Jayanta Bhatta thus denies its truth on the ground that 
scorpions are produced from cowdung, in his Nydyanianjari {Vizia- 
nagram Sanskrit Series, Edn. 1895, page 466) : — Nachaisha niyamo lake 
sadruidt sadruiddbhavah | VriscJiikddeh samutpddd _ gomayddapi 
druiyate \\ This belief regarding the scorpion is found in the Mahd- 
bhdshya, I. 4. 30, and is used as an illustration by Sankaracharya in 
his commentary on the HraJima-Sutras, II. 16. Ramanuja also uses 
it. Udayana quotes it in his Vritti on the Kustimdnjalii II. 2. while 
Haridasa remarks that a scorpion can be produced from cowdung as 
well as from a scorpion. Of course, the modern view, as propounded 
by writers on biogenics, is that “ life can only come from the touch 
of life.” See Col. Jacob’s Laukikanydydnjalili, II. 81. 
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And there are three different kinds of discussion 
{FddadMda OY Jignydsd)'. — (1) Vidlu\ (2) Maiilra \ and (3) 
Artha Vdda. Sruti is thus of three different kinds. In 
this three-fold division, the offering of Jybtishtdma and 
other sacrifices with the desire to obtain Svarga, is Vidhi 
Vdda. In Mantra Vdda, worship {npdsana) is essential. In 
the same way, Artha Vdda consists in offering praises to 
God [Sidiras). 

To Jwas, according to their past Karmas, God allots 
on their birth their respective meeds of joy and sorrow 
{Stikha and Diikkhd). If this were so, there would be 
no need for Jignydsa. The reading of U paitishads yvovXd 
also prove of no utility ; even Yagnas would not be necessary, 
since they all treat of Artha and Kdma, the realization of 
desires. Such a proposition requires consideration, i.c., 
we should endeavour to ascertain its truth or untruth. 
Hence the need for Jignydsa. Jignydsa is necessary to 
establish the ultimate truth and set at rest the doubt. 

About what are we to undertake a Jignydsa for.? Is it 
for the purpose of establishing that Para-Si va (Brahman) is 
in Sarira or Sarira in Para-Siva. There is no truth in the 
first; for it is said -that Satyam gndnamanantam Brahma', 
Brahman is all-truth {Satya), all-wisdom [Gndna) and 
eternal [Anantam). Eka eva Rtidro na dvitiydya taste, 
“ Only there was one Rudra and no second,” here only one 
Rudra is mentioned. Again Rudra ekatva mdhuh, Rudra 
alone is said to have existed; Rudrb vai ^dsvatam vai 
purdiiam iti’, “Rudra is eternal”, “Rudra is ancient”, 
etc., are statements contained in hundreds of Sruti texts. 
These go to show that Para-Siva is true Brahman. The 
termination “Aham” refers to the Self inside the Sarira 
who reflects outside and no other second. The fruit of 
Jignydsa is that which could be elucidated by Jndna 
becomes Jndna. Accordingly is Brahman one that could 
be elucidated or not? If he could be elucidated, then, 
he is different, which is against hundreds of Sruti texts. 
If he could not be elucidated, then Jignydsa becomes a 
vain matter, i.e., a discussion of no value. Because, it is 
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said that Ajdnic/cdvi Idliita sukla krislnjdnt, there is only 
one, never-born, and which is alone, and which appears in 
red, white and black colours. Inside there are two : Isa 
and a7il^a (the chief and the subordinate), gnd and agita 
(the knower and the ignorant). Thus says the Veda in 
different places. In this way, to understand that Sai-%ra 
has no end would be of no avail, for it would end in iiiukli. 
Thus it is also stated in one place in the Veda. Ayavidfmd 
Bi'ahma “This Atma is Brahman”, Tatvamasi “That Thou 
Art” and other sayings occur elsewhere. JIva and Brahman 
are identical and one. But A/iant firafyaya is used in some 
places, thereby denoting d/ieda kfatibhdsa {i.c,, difference 
between JIva and Brahman). This creates the doubt, why 
should it not be so, i.c., why should they not be identical ? 
This A ham pratyaya does not really indicate a difference 
but shows as if there was a difference and thereby weakens 
the argument of Svayam prakdsa of Brahman, i.c., weakens 
the position that Brahman is self-evident by his glory. 
Aliam pratyaya also weakens the power of self-knowing 
Brahman by bringing him into the orbit of never-ending 
Avidya, and drags him into the smaller sphere of man, which 
is much less than that of Brahman. This is a misnomer. 
This leads to a discussion from which no salvation is 
possible, i.e., the argument ends in the destruction of the dis- 
cussion. Further just as darkness and light are different 
and are opposed to each other in their characteristics, 
those who stick to the one-sided argument, vis., Yalho 
vdcho iiivarlaiita and other sayings of the Veda, according 
to which Brahman cannot be perceived even mentally, it 
comes to this that there can be no use in beginning the 
discussion of the Veddiita Sdstra. If this doubt arises, we 
answer it thus : — It should not be thus viewed because we 
have to say this : It is meet we should begin the study of 
the Mlmdmsa Sdstra which deals with the Dvaitadvaita 
doctrine which is in conformity with the essence of all the 
Upanishads. You may ask why?. If Brahman is real, he can 
be seen physically and perceived mentally through the aid 
of the evidences afforded by the Agama. Because it is said 
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“There is only Rudra and none others.” This is said in many 
Agamas and Vedas so that the evidence afforded by them 
are put as Surya, Chandra, Seasons, Ocean and Time — 
all these are guided by the Will of God and denote their 
own Dharina (/.<?., nature). In this world those blessed 
with wealth, knowledge and all kinds of conveniences, still 
have not got what they seek after. While those who have 
none of these conveniences, at some time or other, they 
obtain what they desire for. This shows plainly that God 
administers over these (human affairs) by His existence. 
This is sufficient ocular proof of His existence {lit. He can be 
physically perceived). In the world we find cars, towers, 
storeyed mansions, enclosures (probably fortifications) and 
the like which are the production of man’s intelligence. In 
a similar manner, there is Paramesvara who is assumed 
to be the maker of the animate and inanimate worlds. 
Some say that just as by the combination of chunam and 
saffron, a reddish appearance is created to the eye, in the 
same way, by the combination of the earth with the other 
four elementals, the animate and inanimate creation comes 
into being of its own accord. This, however, is not true. 
It is not within the experience of anyone — i.e.t nobody has 
borne testimony to — such a combination of the earth and 
the four elementals producing the animate and inanimate 
world consisting of domestic animals, birds and ferce 
iiaturce (wild animals). If it is asked why we should not 
assume that it is possible to visualize the animal, human 
and other creations in the same body, with their different 
qualities in it, then we have to suggest that this is against 
human experience. It is known to experience that we have 
to attribute to Tsvara the creation of countless hidden beings 
{i.e., worms) in a lump of cow-dung^“ just in the same way that 
we have to attribute even to a mighty king who though he 
never for a moment desired mental or physical anxieties 
and old age, death or poverty, yet we see him subject to 
these calamities. In the same way, it is certain that Jlvas 


See footnote 91, on p. 233 ante. 
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realize happiness or discomfort according to their previous 
good conduct or bad conduct, according to the awards of 
an Isvara. But it may be asked if there are not men in 
this world who do not enjoy happiness in place of the 
misery that they should experience and vice versa — as in 
the case of those coming under the heads of thieves and 
adulterers — we would answer that this is a part of Dharnna 
Mwiainsa which it is unnecessary to discuss here. It 
would therefore seem to follow that the argument of Kapila 
and Kanada that this world originates out of jnda 
inanimate matter) is without foundation. In the SriUi 
text it is stated : — Asadva idamagra dsif. The use of the 
asad herein has to be interpreted as indicating that there 
was an infinitesimall}' small world, because the word dsli 
is subsequently used. If it is not so construed, there 
would be contradiction as in the further part of the same 
the following words occur: — Taio vai sadajdyata. 
These words From that Sat came out") show that 
the above interpretation is the correct one. Here in this 
Sruti text the word asat is used. Why cannot it be taken 
to mean that From nothing Sat came into being ? This would 
be like saying that a pair of horns have come out of the 
head of a rabbit ; that flowers are growing in the sky ; or 
that an impotent person has borne children. Therefore 
what has been said at first is the truth, and this is supported 
by Badarayana in his Sutra, Asaditi chenna pratisJiedha 
mdtratvdt (II. 1. 7). 

He has sufficiently expounded Asat in this Sutra as 
meaning that infinitesimally small matter. What is Brah- 
man ? And how is it clearly understood and how are doubts 
relating to it cleared by going into the Vedas and the 
Agamas ? It is for clearing doubts and for realizing 
''Brahman from the Vedas and the Agamas that Jignyasa is 
needed. Brahman is possessed of endless power and is the sole 
cause of the visible and the invisible worlds and is the 
author of worldly attractions {pahi) and bondage {pdSa), 
of Sakala and Nishkala (the faulty and faultless), of Sthula 
and Sukshma ; he exhibits himself as Chit and achit ; he 
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is possessed of endless good qualities [anantakalymia- 
guijn)', he is all happiness. What is J%va? It is endless 
{anddi) ; from birth bound down by Mdyd {Mdydpd&a- 
baddha) ; eternally kept in family ties of no consequence 
{ghdraapdra nissdra samsdra vydpdra); always subject to 
idpatraya (three kinds of passions) ; and consequently 
always subject to birth and death [ndnd, Sarira pravHa 
nirgamd). Also, it is ever immersed in self-pride 
[cibhimdiia visis/i/a), which results in desires and anger 
{kdma krod/ia) leading to sukha and dukkha {i.e., happiness 
and sorrow). The J^va is the abode of all (this) happiness 
and misery {Siik/ia and Dukkha). This is Jlvdiman. 
The Jwa and Brahman appear to possess mutually contra- 
dictory qualities ; both are beginningless {ajauya) and both 
are eternal {avindsi). Are both these one or different is 
the doubt raised in our minds ? 

Inthe I'^eda{i.c., Dpanishads) since texts like Ta/vamasi, 
Ahani- Brahvidsmi, Brahmavid Brahmayeva bhavatj\ etc., 
etc., occur denoting abJieda between the two (i.e. Brahman 
and Jlva), it is not meet to distinguish between the Jlva and 
the Brahman as being different from each other. To so 
distinguish between them would be wrong. The texts above 
quoted would be rendered meaningless if we distinguished 
between them, though Brahman is described as possessed of 
savi^eshafva and the Jlva is described as possessed of 
parichcJiedatva^ the Jlvds qualities being Mdydpdsabaddha 
{?.c. Brahman is possessed of never-ending good qualities 
and the Jlva. is ever subject to alterations in the forms of 
Sukha and Dukkha., Jan an a and Marana, etc.). When Mdyd 
leaves him, the Jlva will be one with the Brahman — agree- 
ably to the Upanishadic texts mentioned below. Ghata 
(the pot) is indestructible (matter) ; but the Jlva is in the 
ghata and can obtain liberation by coming out of the 
ghata. And when it comes out, it joins Brahman influenced 
by dimajndim, as it is said, Sa dtma neti neB, asfhulaniy 
ananvam., adlrgham, etc., in the Upanishads. These are 
qualities of the Brahman which cannot be kept in bondage 
{parichchcdatva). So Brahman is fully described in the 
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Upanishads as being quite free from the touch of all 
worldly connections — Stinila sukshma prapancha vya- 
vrutia. Therefore such a Brahman should be discussed 
and understood. 

Sripati opines that the first 6'M/;7?j"should be answered 
affirmatively. He says Brahma jigymsa yiiktah, i.e.^ it is 
meet to discuss the nature of Brahman. In support he 
quotes texts such as : 

Brahmavid apnoti param ; Gnaiva iivam bantam 
atyantam yefi ; ISa7f/- giiatva amriia bhava7iti ; Dhyana 
nirmafhaaabhyasdt pd^am dahati pandiiah ; Piiva ekodhye- 
yah bivaut karah ; Saj-vam any at parityajya ; Ksharatn 
p7’adhd7iam a 77i7'Uidksha7‘a/7i harah ; Ksha7'di77ia7td vikshatc 
deva ekah ; T asydbhidhyd77ddyoja7tdt ialvabhdvdt bhuyas- 
yd7ite visva/7tdyd 7iiv7'itlili ; Ta777akini7<777 pabyati vltabdkd 

dhdlu p 7 ’asdddn 77iahi/7idna77i iba7/7 ; G7idtva deva 77 i 
77 i 7 ichyaie, sai-vapdbailt, etc. 

By discussing the nature of such a Brahman according 
to Vedic and Upanishadic texts, B7‘ah777ag77d7ia. is obtained : 
to know that the Jiva is not different from Brahman. After 
knowing this, the Jlva will be rid of all bondage created by 
worldly ties. There will be extinction of sorrow and finally 
the Jwa will obtain pa7-a77taptirushd7'tliaiva., which is Pa 7 -a- 
Sivatva, i.e., Para-Bi'alwiatva. 

Sripati starts with Brahraatva and arrives at Para- 
Sivatva. So this Brahman is Para-Siva, i.e.^ Paramasiva.®® 

It is significant that Sripati calls his work B7-ah777a- 
77n777d77isa, etc., and not 8dinraka-777i777d777sa^ etc. The 
former is in accordance with Anandatirtha’s designation; 
while the latter is the designation of Sankara. Why 
Sripati does so will be evident when we remember that 
he accepts the dualistic theory up to a limit, whereas 
Sankara does not. Sankara advisedly designates his 
work 8drl7'aka-777wid777sa because he identifies in argu- 
ment Sdrira (the human or individual Soul) with the 

Cp. Pai'dsi Narayai}ayeva itdiiyaiha in Ma/ido/idrata, Udyoga 
Farva, where Fa7'ci means " above all ”, 
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Brahman.^^ Sripati’s three points are: — Sam^aya, Doubt ; 
Vis/taya, Subject ; and Frayojana, Result. The result 
of discussing of Brahman is to know that he is no other 
than Jlva and to break off the curtain separating them is 
the object of the Jignyasa. 

There is difference between Bhramara and K%ia^ be- 
tween Ibha and rasa. When the bhrcmti is gone, then the 
kiia becomes bhramara, rasa becomes Idka. In the same 
way, Taivamasi and the like texts in the Upanishads 
expound the view that there is no difference between the 
two — the Jxva and the Brahman, ■/>., they will be one when 
the screen of agudra is removed. 

It is very clearly stated in the Sruiis, without the least 
doubt, that just as all rivers, as stated in Sruti texts like 
Yaiha nadyah syandamdndh samudre as/am gachchanti 
iidmarupe viJmya i faihd. vidvdnndmarupad vimaklah 
pardtparam purushamupaUi divyam iti, enter the sea and 
become one with it, losing their separate individualities and 
names, similarly a wise man — after obtaining wisdom 
— gets himself free from his name and form and gets into 
para and parama pvriisham, i.e.i the highest effulgent Self, 
Lc., Brahman. So it is that all SriUis declare that Jlva is 
capable of attaining to Brahmatva. This cannot well be 
otherwise — this is not said for the sake of formality ; else all 
the abovenamed Upanishadic texts will not have spoken 
the Truth. Not only that; they will also have differed 
from the primary teaching of the lkshyatd,dhikaranam 
(I. 1. 5). And we will also be vainly troubling our mind 
for a thing of no consequence with a matter from which 
we cannot obtain liberation (Mdhsha). But every SruB 
text states that there is Moksha, 

^dnraka . — From ^drlra, which means relating to the bodj' ; 
hence, the incorporate or embodied spirit ; human or individual 
soul. Sdriraka, therefore, means relating to the body; corporal; 
incorporate, embodied (as the soul). Sdriraka is the inquiry 
into the nature of that spirit the embodied spirit), a term 

adopted by Sankara and Ramanuja for their B/idshyas on the 
Brahmct-Siftras, 
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Srlpati next passes on to formulate how he differs 
from Sankara. According to the Upanishadic text Aham 
ajiiali, etc., which means “ I am ignorant,” etc., whereby 
the J%va says that he is environed by bondage of attractive 
bodily (worldly) ties. If such a thought as Aham a/nah 
is entertained by the Jiva, even as the result of ignorance or 
otherwise {mayapaia baddhd)^ then it would amount to this 
that the Brahman, who is nirvisesha. {i.c., attributeless) 
is bound by mdydpddfii, i.c., ignorance or illusion, which 
cannot be explained how it could be, while the Veda 
explains, Vas sarva^nas sarvavil Hi, Pra^ndnam Brahma 
Hi, etc., i.e., that the Jlva who is all-knowing and who is a 
prd,gna, how can he fall into ignorance (or become subject 
to illusion). If this were conceded, one would be falling a 
prey to confusion of thoughts as regards the qualities of 
Brahman and the ]%va. If avidyd is conceded, there is no 
chance of attaining Brahmatva {Bnzhmatva bhangd). If 
Brahman is really subject to avidyd, and if avidyd is also 
one of the entities, then there will be the fallacy called 
anydjtya dsraya. (That is. Brahman will have been asso- 
ciated with avidyd and avidyd with Brahman, which is 
mutually contradictory).”'' Further, the Sruti text goes : 
Aprdiio hyamand&hibhrali. As Brahman is said to be 
devoid of mind {manah) and life {prana), how can such a 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya? Here 
Sankara’s theory that maimh and prdna disappear at one 
stage, is disputed. Sripati asks, at such a stage how can 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya ? In reply, if 
we admit that the J%va is subject to ignorance {i.e., Maya), 
then we have to admit that there is something else beyond 
Brahman {Brahmdnaniara) to remove this ignorance (Maya). 
If so, unsettledness {i.e., confusion) will prevail. The Taitti- 
rlya text Vdchdrambhanam vikdrb ndmadheyam znrittike- 
tyeva satyam and other similar Upanishadic texts, state that 

Afiyonya airaya {anydnya aSrayali ). — This is a term in Nyaya 
which treats of the fallacy of the reciprocal relation of cause and 
effect. The tefm suggests mutual or reciprocal dependence, support, 
or connection. 

10 F 
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the world forms the body of Isvara, Prapancliasya taddtmya- 
bbdhakatvam vidhlyate ■jmcha mithydtvam. This means 
that the world cannot be unreal as it forms the body of 
Isvara, which again is clearl)>' formulated by the Sutra 
Ttxdananyaiva wdrambhana sabdddibhyah, which states that 
the world which was created was brought into existence 
in his own (bodily) form. If there is untruth in this Sutra 
is the body untrue or Isvara Himself untrue? Not the first 
— not the body; not the second— because the Smii says 
Sadeva sdviyeda inagra dsii^ i.e., that Being existed 
originally (from before the creation). If we now accept 
that there was some one else also, then we will be forced 
to admit that the Advaita doctrine is contradicted {bhangd). 
Therefore, just as darkness and brightness prevail, we have 
to admit that b/ieda and abfieda co-exist. Because the two 
forms, Dvaita and Advaita^ seen in Isvara, in the 
forms of Barira and A^arh'a, always exist as the subjects 
of discussion. Therefore, those holding the tenets of 
Nirvi^eshddvaila will find that Ad/iydsa {Agxtdna, i.e., 
Maya) is not clearly made out. Therefore, Advaitins 
cannot hold that Pyavabdra is only true so long as we are 
in the world and not after we have left it. This process of 
reasoning is fallacious. Because if Ab/ieda is accepted by 
us, as urged by them, the Bheda enunciated in the Sruti 
text, Dvd supariiati sayujau sakhdyati Hi, cannot be 
explained easily. If exclusively bheda is accepted, then the 
abhbda enumerated in Sruti texts like Tatvamasi, etc., cannot 
be met. Therefore to meet the arguments of all the 
Srutis taken together, the only natural way open is the 
enunciation of the doctrine of Dvaiiddvaita, which will be 
in accord with both sets of SrtUi texts. If we belittle 
Sruti texts in any . way, we will only be stultifying our- 
selves. By so belittling Srtiti texts, we will be approaching 
the domain of Buddhism, which denies the authority of the 
Vedas. 

Vedic texts like Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyante, etc., 
declare that the world and the creatures in it have been 
created by Brahman. This proves that the world consists 
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of both Dvaita and Advaita consisting of cause and effect, 
as expounded by the Sutra, Pya(ig)ta siddbcrlingama^ma- 
rafbyah, etc., and the two Sutras following it (I. 4. 21-22). 
In these Sutras the different tenets of the three doctrines of 
the Vedanta pliilosophy [B/ie.da, Ab/ieda, Bhcdabhcdd) are 
clearl}^ explained. And subsequent Sutras like Ubhaya 
vyapadesattvahi kiuidalavai (III. 2. 26) establish the fact 
that the Blieddb/ieda doctrine is the only doctrine that can be 
pointed to as not being open to any objection and as one not 
suffering from any contradiction. Agreeably to this view, 
it is explained in the Suba Sanihita, Blicddbhedasiaihdbhcdd 
bliMa etc inaidsirayah i(!\ etc. Also in the Mahimiiasiava., 
it is thus declared : Dhnivavt bascJiid brute sakala tuapara- 
stva dhruvam idavt paro dravyudravyah iti^ etc. Thus 
according to some, ever 3 'thing is true and eternal ; according 
toothers, everything is unreal — both material and immaterial. 

Harmonising Sruti Texts. 

Sripati suggests that there is need for reconciling 
these conflicting texts. He proceeds to show that the 
same want of harmony between Sruti texts is to be seen. 
He quotes the Sruti text, Yatd x'dchd nivartanta, etc. [Those 
{Jivas) who are bereft of the good grace of the yruru's 
blessing have no salvation.] This is seemingly against the text 
Auaiida Brahmand vidvdn nabibhcti kutaschaxia, etc. (One 
who knows Ananda Brahman is never afraid of the world.) 
These seemingly contradictory texts can only be harmonised 
by Jiguydsa. To prove that guana obtained by Guru- 
katdksha leads to the knowing of Brahman and that all 
other ways lead away from the path leading to the know- 
ledge of Brahman as known to experience, is, says Sripati, 
confirmed by the Taitliriya text, Brahmaviddpndti paratn, 
Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati, etc. (He who knows 
Brahman will reach Him and he who knows Brahman will 
also become Brahman.) But then, there are texts which 
declare that just because one knows the Vdda^ one cannot 
exactly find that great Being, the Brahman. Sripati quotes 
texts like {a) Na vcdavin manute tam br%{haniam ; 
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(^) Naishd iarke/iia mati rdpaulyd; (c) Tantvopamshadam 
ptirusham pruchchdmi ; and {d) Sdsira ydniivdt, which 
declare that Brahman is not possible of understanding 
through any faulty (or imperfect) sources. He holds that 
he is understandable only through the aid of the doctrine of 
B/ieddbheda, which harmonises the meaning of every Sruti 
text relating to Bralwza- Mhndmsa {Sarva srziii samanvita 
Brahma- Mwidmsci). It is therefore meet, he says, that 
a beginning should be made for Brahma- Jignydsa. 

Meaning of Atha. 

Having thus laid the foundation for his doctrine of 
bhMdbheda, Sripati next proceeds to interpret the vzord Atha 
as meaning anantara, i.e., afterwards or then. He says he 
does not accept the interpretation that it refers to adhikdra, 
which is the interpretation of Anandatirtha. Anandatirtha 
says that atha refers to adhikdra anantaram., i.e., after a 
man is qzialified for Jignydsa. Though Sripati, following 
Anandatirtha, quotes the Mangalasloka, Omkdrascha atha 
sabdascha dvdvetan Brahmand gurdji \ kazitham bhitvd vinir- 
ydtau tasmdt mdngalikdvtibhau^ he interprets the word atha 
differently. Anandatirtha interprets the word in the sense 
of adhikdra anantaram, i.e.., after the student has obtained 
the necessary qualification of being in a position to assimi- 
late the knowledge relating to Brahman. Sripati says that 
because the word Jignydsa is in the Sutra, the word atha 
need not mean adhikdra, because Jignydsa means Vichdra 
lakshanatvdt, that is, knowing after understanding. That 
is, Sripati suggests that entering into understanding, for 
knowing is iistM adhikdra wxd so there is no need for further 
adhikdra. From the word Jignydsa, we have to infer that the 
inquirer has the desire placed in him {adhikrita) to know the 
Brahman. Therefore atha need not necessarily mean adhikdra. 
Jignydsa has included in it Vichdra adhikdra. The 
desire to know the Brahman is sufficient adhikdra and that 
is implied in the word jignydsa. Then to what does Atha 
refer ? It refers to the prerequisite in one who wants to 
know the Brahman, One who has not the determination 
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{diks/m) to know Brahman, after freeing himself from the 
three kinds of worldly sins {inalairayd) arising from 
manas, vdk and kdya, cannot know the Brahman. That is, 
freeing oneself from the sins arising from these three worldly 
sources is the prerequisite for knowing the Brahman. That 
is, one should purge himself of these three kinds of sins before 
he can desire to know the Brahman. “ Atha ” (“Then”) 
therefore means “ when ” one has qualified by purging 
himself from the three kinds of sins called malairaya. Sri- 
pati’s interpretation is summed up by him in this dictum : 
Dcva-dhdrana. The term “ Athathah ” implies that when 
the remaining conditions {ses/ialaks/iana) are fulfilled, “then” 
jignydsa commences. What are the seshalakshana ? They 
are the destruction of the malairaya — the sins caused in 
association with kdya, mdnasa and vdcha and when ^ one has 
destroyed these three sins, he reaches the fourth stage — 
gmiia — for jignydsa. DJiarma, B'/ahma and Sdstra in the 
Vedic texts imply karthru., karma and phala^ i.e., Cause, 
Action and Effect. Even though he has carried out his 
various duties in his former birth, yet to attain the Brahman, 
he ought to carry out the rules set down in the vidhis {i.e. 
Vedas) in connection with bhdjana (food) and gamana 
(conduct). He who aspires to Moksha should have carried 
out the above rules of conduct for malairaya vidhvamsa^ so 
that he might be qualified for Brahma- jignydsa. This is 
what has been fixed in the vidhis ( Vedas) as the requisite 
qualification for Brah-ma- jignydsa. For it is said in the 
Tailliriya Upanishad about the desire of the disciple who 
wishes to receive wisdom about the Brahman: — Yadelalck- 
chandasdm rishabhd visvarupah i chchanddbhyb' dhyamruldl 
sambabhuva. Samendrb medhayd sprunblu. A}nrzilasya 
devadhdrand bhuydsam sariram me vicharshanami jihvd me 
madhumallanid karndbhydni bhuri visrtcvam. Brahmanah 
kbsbsi jzzedhaydpihilajli srulazn me gbpdya Hi. May the 
Lord Siva who is the Rishabha, i.e., the greatest of all 
prosodies, the Lord of all Vedic lore, who pervades the 
world in the form of the vrsa {visvarupa), grant me that 
mbksJta which is obtained by the enlightenment afforded 
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by Vedic knowledge, for which (purpose) I Mush to undergo 
this deva-dharana {Lmgarupa Sivasya dharand). May Lord 
Siva grant that the deva-dharana will purify my whole body 
purging it of all sins, purifying my tongue, and making . it 
more sweet, purifying my ears by the sound of the Veda 
passing through them and by this means purification) 
grant me the bhakti and gnana (faith and wisdom) required 
and protect me by making me fit to reach the Brahman, 
By the use of the word deva-dharana^ a doubt may arise as 
to the meaning intended to be conveyed by it ; whether it is 
the outward {bdhya) linga-dhdrana or the mental {aniar) 
linga-dhdrana or the pranavalinga-dhdrana.^^ 

In texts like Tvani devdndm paramancha daivatam ; 
Tasmdt devdli Siva stnrntah ; and Devydyiitam devdyutani 
yuvdnam, etc., the word deva indicates no other than Para- 
siva, as it generally signifies in the Veda, and is adopted to 
mean it in dchdra, as there are no other evidences , in the 
Sdstras to show that any other deity is meant in this connec- 
tion. According to its root meaning, the word dhd^'ana 
means the agency through which, as an easy means, salva- 
tion is reached. Therefore it becomes devadhdrano bhuyd- 
sant, which means that as I wish to attain to Brahman, let me 
also be joined to those who are fit to understand Brahman 
by wearing him symbolically. Thus I become the wearer 
of linga — tasmdt md7n niedhayd samydjayatu. Then come 
the words Bhuydsam, etc. BJmydsam denotes the necessity 
for wearing the Imga. Linga-dhdrana also implies the 
wearing of the Pranava symbols, for texts like ydvedddau 
svarah prdktd, chchatiddvrishabhatvani, tatvamasi, etc., 
apply only to Parasiva and also the visvariipa {i.e., form of 
Visvarupa) is also applied to Parasiva only, because in the 
Ashtdnga yogas, the followers of the Veda {vaidikas) 
meditate only on Him as the chief object of worship. 

The Purvapaksha argument in this connection is thus 
developed by Sripati: By the use of the word visva^Upa 
in the Rik (quoted above), the Brahma-linga referred to 
therein is none other than viivarupa, except that both appear 

Pranavah means the sacred syllable Aum, 
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as separate entities and Deva-dhaj'anatn (mentioned in the 
Rik) means that they are both combined in one by the 
process of wearing {yogdi). If it is not so divided, 
then the word Gdpdya used in the Rik will go without 
any meaning {asambhavdi). And also the word bhuydsam, 
which is used in a benedictory sense, will also have no mean- 
ing. But Lingiiiam cluikrinam drishtvd and such other 
texts like liiiga inadhye. jagai'sarvam ; tat prdnesvantarma- 
naso lingaDidJmh ; jydtirlingam bhriivdr madhye nityam 
dhydyet sadd yatili ; lingam Brahmaiva kevalam, occurring 
in the At/uirvana [Veda), Sd7na {Veda), Riidra {Samhitd), 
Hamsa {Samhita), Katthavalli {Sajjihitd), etc., which say 
that Siva Parabrahman is explained {upadesdt) to be Linga- 
riipa, prohibit the outward wearing of the linga {Liuga- 
dhdranci). And also texts in the Taittiriya, Kaivalya^ 
Kathavalya and other Stnrithi texts lay down that DaJiaram 
vipdpam paravesma b/mtam hritpundarlkam viruja77i 
viiuddlia7ii, i.e., internal linga-dlidraiia {a7itarli7iga-dhdraiia) 
is necessary. Also in other Sakhas {i.e., Sa77ihitas) Bdhya 
liiiga-dhdrana is not explained, while other texts, such as 
Visvddhiko Riidro 77 taharshth tva77i deveshti B7’dh77iaiidt ; 
tva7}i devdnd77i B7'dh77ia7td7id77t adkipatih ; vis/m/ilt ksliat7'i- 
ydiid77i adhipatili, etc., state that the unrivalled Siva is 
greater than the Visva and is the lord of gods and Brahmanas, 
while Vishnu is only the lord of Kshatriyas. Thus it is said in 
the Aga77ias of which Siva is the author, Such as Kd 77 iika and 
Vdtula. There is no support for the views expressed in 
Manu and other S77trithis and Purdiias which are opposed to 
those made in the Kd77iika and Vdtula dga7uas. Moreover, 
in the’ 6th and 8th adhyayas of the YajurvMa treating about 
Tripura Samhara, from the words beginning with TeslmTi 
as7i7’diid77t tisrah pura dslt and ending with the words So 
abramt vara/n vrina ahameva pabu7id77t adkipatih asatt, etc., 
it is suggested that Brahma, Vishnu and other Devas are 
brought under the category of paki and Siva himself is de- 
scribed as Pampati : Bralmia Visimvddi devdnd 77 i pasutvatc 
sivasya pdsupatitva77t. This means that the wearing of Siva- 
linga, Bhasma and Rudraksha, which are the symbols of Siva 
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{Saiva laiichchand)^ are necessary. In this world, therefore, 
the worshipped and the worshipper {arCidhya and dradhaka), 
the lord and the servant {prabhu and bhrutya) are seen in 
separate existence {i.e., separately existing). So it follows 
that bdhya Ihiga-dhdrana is found to be a necessary procedure. 
In order to overcome the ties of bondage created by friendship 
and enmity and the animal nature of the jwa^ a mtimnkshu 
(one who desires moksha) and a bhakia should wear the 
symbol of protection of pciti Idnchchandtmaka parasiveshta 
linga-dhdi'ana (the symbol of the remover of sins in the 
form of Parasivalinga). This goes without saying. In the 
Kdniika and other dgamas expounded by Siva, it is said that 
linga-dhdrana should be throughout life that the linga 
should be worn throughout one’s life) which shows that when 
one is already invested with one Karma vidhi), no other 
Karma binds him.®' On the basis of this reasoning, there is 
no room for one who carries out the Updsana Krama of 
Poundarlka and other Srauia and Smdrta observances, for 
observing other Karmas. When one is invested with the 
diksha (i.e., §imdlksha), he is absolved from observing the 
suiaka and other obsequial restrictions {sutakddi nishedha 
darsanma), as also with the performance of the Sdpinda and 
other {i.e., subsequent) ceremonies {Sdpindyddi uttara- 
karmandm vaiyarthya prasangdl). After the Saiva diksha 
is over, the invested is absolved from jlvaiva and pretaiva, 
for he is, by such investiture, absolved from the Karmas 
{dsrama dharma) to which he was bound from his birth in his 
caste {svajdtya) ; being from the time of such investiture 
subject to its duties and responsibilities, he is freed from the 
restrictions imposed by being born in his caste. By this in- 
vestiture there is no fear of his falling again into Veda bdhya 
mata {i.e., entering into the limits prescribed by the Veda)P^ 


This argument is again and again urged by Sripati : while 
one is subject to one vtdhi^ be cannot be subject to another. 

Sripati’s argument may be summed up thus: Previous to 
diksha^ one is subject to the restrictions of the caste into which he is 
born ; after the diksha, he becomes a new person and is subject only 
to the restrictions imposed by the diksha ceremony. 
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Even such great sages like Vasishta, and other great 
Brahmanishta Rishis and Muktas are found to have been 
observers of jydtishtbma and other duties. As stated by 
Manu and other Smriti writers, Yadvaikimha Manuravadat 
tai b/iaishafam, the medicine prescribed by them for remov- 
ing the disease of worldly attachment, should be strictly 
followed. But it may be asked, Brahma and others have 
not undergone, as required by the Smritis, Agamas and 
Purdnas, the linga-dhdrana diksha and consequently what 
use is there in it ? The answer is that they have mbksfm 
through Smdd/id, Bhakti and D/iydna in a combined form. 
And as it is said in texts like Tamevam viditvd atimrutyu 
vibti, ndiiyaJi pantah vidyaie ayaudya, gtidiiddevaiu 
kaivalyam, ndnyaJi paniali vimuktayc, etc., mbksha is 
available by reason of wisdom {gndna). It is said in the 
text, Mokskam ichchei J aadrdandt (all wealth may be 
desired through Isvara and all vioks/ia through Janar- 
dana), which shows that Janardana only is the giver of 
mbksha and not Siva. To meet this argument, it is said 
Sarvalingam sthdpayati. Here the ladantaP^ verb {sthdpa- 
yati) is opposed to the above view. Also, this is against 
the views of other Smritis., because the verb sthdpayati 
denotes from its root meaning sthdvara linga sthdpana, 
i.e,, the establishing of a sthdvara linga on the body. 
Such a linga being held in the hand with the uttering of 
the prescribed mantra {linga-pdnindm. abhimantritam pdni- 
mantrani), invests a man with pure thought. Then arises 
the objection if one is thus invested with pure thought, 
then there is no need for investing him with bdhya linga. 
The answer is that just as the Idnchchana, the insignia of a 
king, such as svetachchatra (white umbrella), etc., are not seen 
in servants, so certain of the emblems of Siva, such as 
Garalabhakshana (poison swallowing) and Bhujaga-bhushana 
(serpent-decoration), on account of their terrifying character, 
are impossible of being worn by others. Just as there is no 
authority for adopting the mangaldcharana {bmkdra) in the 

La/ is, a technical term used by Panini to denote the Present 
tense or its terminations. 
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beginning, for there is no Vedic support for such adoption, 
just as one who worships Siva in his saguna form is unable to 
worship him in his nirgiina form also, and just as all people 
who w'ish to attain their desires worship God only in his 
temple, similarly the wearing of the linga {linga-dharana) 
seems to be (apparently) against the prevalent (received) 
procedure of the Sruiis and Smritis as they do not permit any 
scope for it. If it is said that this principle is also objected to 
as enumerated in the Saiikhya Smriii, then our reply would 
be in the words of the text : Lingadhdra7ia 7'adhdhdntastii 
pratyaksJiika sruti smritydgama p2i7'dnetihdsa vihitatvhm 
lingadhdranasya agjiihdtrddivat vaidikaivam siddJiMii iii^ 
etc. (It is as decided a fact that Imga-dhdraoM is in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Sruti, Sirndti, Agama, Piirdiia 
and liiJidsa as the agnihdtravidhi is in accordance with the 
prescriptions laid down in the Veda.) 

Atha means After Diksha. 

Therefore it is that only after initiation by means of the 
(Siva) diksha {tat dlkshdnaniaram) that one should undertake 
B 7 'ahmaj i gnydsa {BrahmajigJiydsa vidhlyate). Sripati thus 
suggests that he has established that atha means dlkshdnauta- 
ram, i.e., after the DIKSHA and not AFTER OBTAINING 
ADHIKARA (as suggested by Anandatirtha). 

The Vedic text chchandasdm rishabhd vismrupah 
denotes that the unlimited Siva assumes a limited form 
to enable those who are his Bhaktas to worship him. 
Upanishadic texts like Ndrdyane nidhanapataye naviali, 
etc., denote that the all-pervading linga is in every- 
thing including Narayana, the lord of all people devoid of 
riches {i.e., people who seek mdksha at the hands of 
Narayana). Therefore Siva is also found pervading Nara- 
ya7ia. Texts like Sarvalmgam sthdpayati, etc., therefore, 
refer only to Imga-dhdrajia, the wearing on the body of 
the all-pervading Siva. This statement is again supported by 
the texts of the Svetdsvatara, Atharvanasirali and other Upa- 
nishads : Prdiichdham praiyanchbham (I existed at first ; I 
exist ever after). It is also said’ in the Kathavalli and 
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Hanisa Upanisliads and in the Liv^a Puriwa and other 
works: Tat pyancpjanfanuauasd lia^a umhtdi ; 
sus/ntpiih ; Lingam BraJima sandlaiiaw ; etc. The light 
e.xisting in the internal mind (/>., inner consciousness) is 
called linga ; the sjishnpti the dreamless sleeping 

state) is in the linga, i.c., the Jiva- in a dreamless state of 
sleep is (veril}^ the linga, i.c,, they, Jlva and Linga, are 
one in that state ; the linga is sandlana {i.c., everlasting), 
etc* The attributeless form of Brahman {Nainipapada 
Brail mapadaTKS opposed \.o Sopapada. Brahniapada) denoted 
by the linga is just like a form having all the limbs, such 
as kara, charana, etc., and is therefore to be understood 
as synonymous with a Brahman having form. That is 
to say, the Brahman who has no attributes has to be 
understood as equivalent to Brahman with attributes and 
having a body and all limbs. That is, the unlimited 
Siva is worn on the body in a limited form ; though 
the unlimited Siva has no form or attributes, he has 
to be conceived as possessing both when worn as Linga 
on the body. 

If the text ainrnlasya dcva-dlidrana bhuydsani is 
divided into dcva and dhdrana, then according to the 
Aparainitddliikarana lYydya, the word Dcva, owing to 
contact with the body on which the linga is worn, not only 
means “to protect’’ the wearer (gopdya) but also, by being in 
contact {samyogdrlliakalvena), means also the giver of 
Mdksliapada to him {antrnlapada vdic/iya-inoks/iasya). If 
this is not understood in this sense, it will not satisfy the 
importance of the text appearing in the Sankara Samhitd : 
Lingdnga sangino vatsa punarjanina navidyalc, Yngapat 
gndnasiddliisydt tatlio moksliani avdpnuydl id, etc., i.c., 
the wearer of the linga will have no more births, but will 
attain wisdom and final release. The text, Sarirant me 
vicharshanam, states that the wearing of the linga on the 
body makes the Jwa to constantly think and meditate on 
the Lingarupi Siva (whom he is wearing) instead of (being 
distracted by) the many enjoyment-yielding objects of the 
external world. 
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Then the Smriti texts AtyasramastJia sakalendri- 
ydiii ; Atydsrami sarvadd sakrudvd japdt ; Vrata^iietat 
pdsupatam pasupdsa vwtdkshdya; Vratainetat sdmbha- 
vam ; Tat samdcharet muimckslmh napunarbJiavdya ; 
TzsJvdin evaitdm Brahmavidydm vadela sirdv7'ata7ii ; 
Tasyeti kathitd kyartkd p7'akdsa7ite 77tahdt7}ta7idi7i, etc., 
occurring in the Kaivalya, Atharva7ia si 7 'ah, Kdldg7ii 
Rudra^ Mimdaka and other Upa7iishads-, state that only he 
who adopts the pdmpata V7'ata is eligible for the teaching 
of B 7'ah7Jiavidya {B7'ah777avidyddhikdritvdpadesdt). There- 
fore lmga-dhdra7ia diks/ia is decidedly to be imparted 
to one who is desirous of learning Brahmavidya {Lmga- 
dhd7'a7ia dikshiiasyaiva B7'ah77iavidyddhikdritva77i siddha77i). 
If the objection is urged that in the Kaivalya and Svetdsva- 
ta7'a Upa7iishads there are no texts prescribing Imga- 
dhd7'a7m, and that it is quite enough for one who is 
initiated in the Pdsiipata V7'ata to smear himself with the 
Bhasma only [Bhas77ta-dhdra7m) ; then, it may be stated, 
that is not so. For, one initiated in the Pdsupata vrata 
should also wear the Imga as part and parcel of his body in 
the same way as bhas77ia-dhd7'a7ia. For it is said : — 
Li7igd77ga sa7igi7id77i cJiaiva pu7ia7'ja7i77ia 7iavidyate 
Yeska pdhipaio yogcdi pasupdsa 7tiv7'i{tlaye 
Sa7'va vedd7itasd7'oya77z atydh'aiTta iti sr7itili. 

Whoever wears the Lhiga on his body will have no 
further births ; this wearing of the Imga is the Pasupata 
yoga, i.e., the joining of the Imga with the a 7 iga or body in 
order to destroy the animal-nature created by bondage {pahi- 
pd-sa) in man. This is the gist of the whole of the Vedanta 
and this is the Atyasrama which is declared in the Sriiti. 

Further it is said; Pa7'abrah77idbhidhani Ii7iga77i 
pasupdsa vi77idchaka77i ; yp dhdrayati sadbJiaktyd sa pdsupata 
7cchcliyate. 

The Imga which is named after Parabrahman, and 
which removes the ties of bondage and releases the faithful 
wearer (from the same) is called Pdsupata. 

Sa7'i7'a tritayd bhaktyd lmga77t pa7'asivdt77iaka77i, yd 
dhritvd vichardt bhu77ia7i sa pdsupata 7cchchyate. 
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Whoever wears the Ihiga of the Para Siva form out 
of pure mind, phj'sically and mentall}', and walks about in 
the world — he is called a Pusupata. 

Lingavi Sivo bhavct kshUtram angam samybga 
CisTayali, tasimii Ihigavga samyitklb ybpi so atyah'aml, bhavat. 

becomes Siva ; kshctra becomes auga (/.c., body); 
both these being combined become /ingduga, i.c,^ linga and 
anga ; one who becomes liugdnga becomes atydsrami. 

Byahinachdri griliaslhovCt vuimpyaslhb yatislu t/f7, 
yasiu Ungdvga saviyukfah sa yUva afydsyann b/iavcf. 

Be he a Byafwiachdyi or a gyilmstha (householder) or 
vdnapyaslha^ or a yali {i.c., saaydsi) — whoever combines in 
himself the /iPga and the anga, he is said to have become 
afydsyaaii. (The words Pdsapafa and afydSyami are synony- 
mous with ImgadJniyi. So these words explain each 
other.) 

Further, in the Sdniajalgisbiya sdk/id and in the 
Saddnamiopanis/iad it is stated: Antaydhdyano Sak/o vd, 
Jiya&akibvd dvijdllania, saniskyi/ya gitynyd datlam Saiva 
lingani nyasi/iale, dhdyyam vipycna muklyaylham ycvam 
vcddntinb viduh. 

Whether a Brahmin is to wear the B7?ga internally 
or not, he should accept the linga given by his gnyii after 
consecration and wear it on his bosom in order to obtain 
ninkii — as declared b}^ the Vcdantins. 

Further, in the Aiivayya idkhd of A/kayvana Veda, it 
is said : Yo vdmahasidycJiiia lingamekam pai'dtpai-am 
dhdvayaie satalam vipyah kska/yiyo vd \ Tasyaiva labhyali 
paratnHvarbsan nii'anjanam payaniam sdmyam npaiti 
divyam. 

One who keeps in his left hand the Unga, the greatest 
of - the great, be he a Brahmana or a Kshatriya, him 
only the all-pervading and great Isvara will join with 
all his glory. 

From these texts it is seen that dhydna and dhdrana 
(contemplation of his glory and wearing his lingo) of Para- 
mesvara should always be possessed by a mumukshu, i.e., 
one who wishes to attain mbksha. 
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Again, in the Rtidradhyaya it is stated : Adhyavbchat 
adkivakta prathamb daivyb bhisimg iiyanbna^ etc., which 
means that Para Siva only can keep away {i.e., ward off) the 
flow of birth, death and sajnsam and can effectually 
prevent them (from recurring). Therefore it is explained 
by the Veda Purusha in the Rig, Yajtcr and Soma Vedas 
that only one who wears the linga will be capable of obtain- 
ing release from the bondage of pasu and pMa (pasupdsa 
vimbchakatvam, i.e., the release from the subordinate 
state of animal bondage).^'"’ 

Again, in the Rigveda occurs the text : Ayam me hastb 
bhagavdn, Ayam me bhagavattard i Ayam 77ie visva 
bhesJiajb, Ayam &ivdbJnmai'shaiiali ll Aya7?i mdfd Aya^n 
pitd Ayam jwdiui' dgajndi \ Ida^n tava pi'asarpa^iam 
stcbaiidha 7'ehi nh'ikliyajiena ll 

This text states that the linga that is kept in the hand 
is the Veda Purusha and that Bivdbhimarshana is the 
touching of the Sthdvara-linga. And therefore the combi- 
nation of the two (the Veda Pumisha as represented by the 
Imga and Bivdbhimarshaiza) makes Siva to be in touch with 
the wearer (of the linga). 

The same thing is said in the Vdtula Srtdi ; — 
Dhdz'ayel yastu hastena lingdkdram Bivam sadd i tasya 
hdsta sthitam viddhi matpadam sapaddm padazzi iti, which 
may be thus translated: “ He who always places in his hand 
the linga form of Siva, knows that he has in his hand my 
presence, of great wealth.” ‘‘Just as a ball of iron thrown 
into the fire acquires all the properties of the burning fire, 
the man who wears in his hand my world-curing linga 
form will be possessed of all my properties.” 


Cf. Bhagavaia^ Canto V, where the word pdsata7iiyain 
occurs. This word describes men aiwnals dra7U7t by their nose-strings, 
Cf, also the following : Sarve vahdmo balhn livardyate protd 7iastva 
dvipacie chatushpddah, occurring in the Bhdgavata, Canto V, 
Adhj^aj^a 1 : We, two-legged animals, carry a bodily sacrifice to that 
great Lord just as the fbur-Iegged pa^uis dragged along with a string 
in its nose to the sacrificial fire, 
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So it is said in the Kdmika Agama: A yam me hasto 
bJtagavdn iti, which means “This Almighty God is in my 
hand”. 

From this mantra, it follows that the Veda Purnsha is 
firmly held in the hand of one who wears the linga {Linga- 
dJn-iii). That is, he who wears the linga has the presence 
in this body of the Veda Puriisha}^^ 

In the Yajnr Veda (Ashtaka I, Part iv) it is said, 
Ydtc Rudrabbivdtanu agitbrd pdpakdsini i Tayd nastam 
vdsania mayd giriSantd abhichdkasih iti il Triyam- 
bakam yajdmalie sugandhim pnshlivardhanam I Urvdruka 
miva bandkandt mrntJiydr nndcs/iiya mdmrntdt iti il 

Again, it is stated ; Sdmdrudrd ynvdmetd7!yasmai visvd 
tanusJni bheshajdni dJiattam avasyatdm mnnehatam yanno 
asti tanusJiii baddham kruta mend-asmat iti, etc. 

The meaning of these texts is given in the Linga 
Piirdiia as follows : — Yd te Sivdtanu riidra linga majigala- 
ddyakam i Lin gam Bivatanuk prdktd murtir ghdrd taimk 
smrutdw Apdpeshii cha bliaktesliu iaydr madhye Sivd 
taimh I Kasate parameSasya Sishtdste lingadhdrinah 11 
Taydsanta mayd sankhya kdrnnya linga rupayd\ Abhi- 
chdtaslln iaimvd girisantd abliirakslia jndtn II Triyambakam 
virupdksham lingam brahmasandtanam II Yajdmalie dhdra- 
ydma sugandhim pushtivardhanam i Urvdrukam yathd 
bandlidt mruthydr muksliiya mdmrntdt 1 Prathamdshte 
Yajwvede prabne charama samgnike il Linga dhdrana- 
mdkhydtam Veda punsam mahdtmandm l Sdmd Riidrd yuvd- 
metdnyasmai asmabhya nievahi “ Visvdni bheshajdnishtha 
prdnabhdvdtmakdni cha I tanushu dehatritaye baddham 
mdydmaydimakam II Kritam yadenoduritam mand vdkkdya 
karmajam I tadasmadasmata sthurnam mnkhyatd vdsya 


The mantra theory is that if the person who wears in symbolic 
form the deity who is to be worshipped, meditates on that form 
uttering the mantra, and the name of the deity, in the particular 
form prescribed, he finally attains absorption into that form. This is 
described in the following text : — Mananat trdyate yastu mantra 
ityabhidhiyate | tasmat mantre^a tanmurthn bhaktipnrve7ia dhiyatdin, 
(See Tantrasdra Agama on Dhydnai) 
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tamyiwam II Mnnchyantam kripayd samyak prambchayatam 
%svarati II 

In the same work {Linga Pzirdna) it is said that 
Paramesvara has two forms : 

Rtidrb vd esha yadagni iasyaiie tanu vau 
Ghbrdnyti sivdnyayiti. 

Rudra has two forms, one a fearful -looking and the 
other a serene-looking one ; therefore the words Rudra and 
Soma imply these two forms of Siva, G/iora (the fearful) and 
Ag/iora (the serene-looking). 

In the Vedic text, means “yaus” (plural) and 

asme asmabhyam (third person) means belonging to us and 
visva means the whole universe. All these forms are as 
medicines (or cures) for the disease of mundane miseries 
{bhavarogahardni). Ishta, prdna, bhdva, bhasma^ rudrdksha 
are the signs which will cure bhavarbga. That is, that 
Ishta linga, pvdna linga, bhdva linga^ bhasma, rudrdksha 
and other symbols are the cures for mundane ills. That is, 
the wearing of the linga and rudrdksha, and the smearing 
of bhasma, etc., on the body will protect a man from a 7 iddya- 
vidydvdsitam, that is, the ills of former existence. The 
wearer will be released from all the ties of this world 
{muchyatani). 

In the Sruti text, Umdsahdyam Para77iesvaram pj'abktifji 
trilbchana7n 7iA,lakantha77t p7'asd7ita7n, etc., the two forms of 
Tsvara are established. He who is combined with Unifi 
is Soma (or Isvara). His body is made of the Five 
Upanishads and a beautiful form, capable of removing all 
the ills of family bondage {sa7nsdra d7ikkha77t). “You 
two, Uma and Soma, being on our body in the form of 
Ishta and other {Imga), which being worn {dhdrayitva) 
and never leaving our body, will destroy all the ills 
which have their origin in i77alatraya {malairaydtmaka — 
that is, 7nanas, vdk and kayo). ” For it is said in the 
Sruti : Visvbdevdn vidushd veditavyam baivam linga77i 
pradhr7ita77i sarvavedaih taddt777a siddhyai 7nu7iibhih 77iukta 
kdmaih ka7tthe haste 77tastake vd bhavati dhdrya77i (> 
That Bivalmga which, according to all the Vedas, 
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signifies the Lord of the Universe as is known to the 
wise, and whose wearing is supported by the Vedas 
should be worn by those who wish to attain their desires, 
on their bodies, either in the neck, or on the hand or on 
the head. As this is so stated in the Sdma Veda, therefore, 
the wearing of the Swalmga, which is a cure for all 
worldly miseries, must of necessity be adopted by all who 
desire salvation {vinmvkshubhih). 

In his Siddhdnta Bikhamaiti, Renukacharya interprets 
the Rigveda mantra Pavitravite, etc., in the light of linga- 
dhdrana {Lin gadfidraiia paraivena nirdMdi), He thus 
interprets the Rigveda mantra referred to : — The linga is 
named Brahman. The lord of Brahma is Isvara. There- 
fore the linga is said to be the purifying agent {tat- 
paviiram). By being in contact with it, the body becomes 
purified. The Rik, therefore, says Pavitramie vitatani 
Brahmaiiaspate, i.e., the body coming in contact with the 
linga, will purify the wearer. Therefore such a Imga is 
necessarily to be worn for obtaining consecration by a 
Saiva who would be faultless. A body devoid of such 
consecration {dikshdmhitci) will never attain salvation 
{ntiamapadam). Just as failing to perform Sandhyd- 
vandana is counted as a religious omission and a 
sin, so is a person who has not been consecrated in due 
form accounted a sinner. Again, it is said, “a bhakta who 
does not wear the linga on his body until the moment of 
his death, the food that he takes daily is (no other than) the 
flesh of his own body.” He who does not keep on his body 
the linga, his body is as useless as that of a corpse. There- 
fore the wearing of the linga is as- important as maintaining 
a sacrificial fire throughout one’s life. Just as a piece of 
burnt wood found in a cremation ground is prohibited from 
being used for other purposes, so is one who does not wear 
the linga on his body disallowed from observing every rite 
prescribed {sarva karma baliishkritalt). Thus it is stated 
in the Vdlula, Skdnda, Lamgya and other texts which 
treat of the failure to wear the linga. Next as to blmydsam 
iti, it should be taken to mean medhdvi-blmydsaiyi, i.e., 

17 F 
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Brahma-varchasiyi-bJiuyasaini i.e., that which causes one to 
possess the brilliancy of Brahman. Here, the meaning 
applicable to asam in the text Aliam&kcJi prathamamasam 
iii^ “ I alone at first existed,” should be given to dsam in 
bhuydsam {bhuAdsam). If that is done, there is here 
vidhyarthdpapattek. That is, by means of the vidhi (the 
prescribed ceremonial), the result follows. Therefore the 
wearing of the linga (after the dtkshd) is testified to by the 
dchdra that has prevailed from yore {ahamekah prathama- 
vidsain iti). Failure in securing such a consecration will 
prevent the warding off of the eternal three-fold sins 
{inalatraya) of the three-fold physical body {sarira-traya). 
The function of consecration is also a Vedic one. In the 
Vdtula, it is stated : — Vaidikatvam yathdvakshye sarvavMa 
pramdnatah i Veda veddnia siddhatvdt vaidikam linga- 
dhdranam 11 Veda veddnia sdstresJm ptirdneshvdgameshu cha i 
Brdhmanasya samdkhydtam lingadlidmnam iti U I declare 
that Imga-dhdranam is a consecration (of the body) rendered 
necessary by the Vedas as the same is affirmed by all the Vedas 
and VMdntas. In all the Vedas and Veddntas, and Pnrdnas 
and Agamas^ linga-dlun'ana is stated to be necessary for a 
Brahmana. In the Yajnr-Veda generally and Taittirlya 
Samhifam particular, the statement is affirmed: — ” To those 
who aim at mbksha, Linga-dhdrana is spoken of as a necessary 
consecration.” The same is understood from Chckandas 
and Veda, where it is said that linga-dhdraiia came to be 
born from Amidta (ambrosia). In the Linga Purdna, it 
is said : — 

Indrastu Paramaisvaryasdl% Sdmba strildchanah, mdm 
medhayd pragnyayd cha sprimotn prmayatvatha, amruiasya 
mbkshaldbhdya sarvadeheshu sarvadd, devasya lingaj'Upasya 
sivasya paramdtmaiiah, dhdranam tad dhritiryasya devadhd- 
raiia ishyate, tas^ndt sariram7nelbke vicharshaiia niakilbisham, 
jihvd me rasand bimydt madhurdldpabhdshim, kaj’udbhydm 
srbtrayngmma bhurwyasrnvamasmyahajit ll B^'ahmaiuAi 
pdrvatisasya kbibdhishthdna^jievahi, aseriva yadd Ibke prag- 
nayd 777edhayd v7'itaJi, srnta77i iatS7'ava7idd%7ti 7ne gbpdya 
p7'ayat7iatah, ityddmd II 
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In the Linga Pttrana, the linga consecration is stated 
as absolutely necessary to protect the body spiritually. In 
the Smritisi Itihasas and Purdnas, it is said that to triumph 
over this world, is this consecration rendered necessary. 
No Rishi will feel any doubt to this procedure of consecra- 
tion nor object to it as it is sanctioned by the Veda. 
Therefore no other procedure is stated to be the right one 
by the Vedas. 

In the Sdnkhya Smriti, it is stated that the wearing of 
the linga., chakra, etc., should not be allowed as it is 
objectionable {nishedhah). Such a statement cannot be accept- 
ed and followed {navidheyam), because Vedic support is 
the one important thing and there is support for linga- 
dhd,rana in the Veda. In the Veda, it is stated udite juhdti 
(offer the sacrifice at the appearance of the sun) and anudite 
juhdti (offer the sacrifice just before the appearance of the 
sun on the horizon) in expressions which are contradictory 
to each other. In this instance, the two expressions belong 
to two different branches [sdkJid) of philosophy, one to the 
Mayavadins [dhurta smdrta mdyavddins) and the other to 
their opponents. These two schools are not in favour of 
each other. They make use of their own invented groundless 
arguments {kalpita nishedhdli) to support their ideas and 
discard those of their opponents. Their statements carry 
as much credibility as the one which says that there is a 
lotus flower (growing) in the sky. Similarly iapta linga- 
dhd,rana has, it has to be inferred, as much truth in it 
inasmuch as it is un- Vedic. 

Since the word Chakri is put on a par with the word 
linginam and its wearer is put on a level with the wearer 
of the linga, an examination of the relative positions of 
the tapta lingi and the srauta lingi, with the aid of 
Srutis, Smritis, Purdnas, Agamas, etc., is rendered 
necessary. Such an examination proves that the latter 
is the superior of the two. Therefore tapta linga-dhdrana 
would be a procedure outside the purview of the Vedas. 
There are two ways adopted in the wearing of the linga : 
one sratita and the other asratita. The former is called in 
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the Saiva religion sttddha linga-dJmrana {SJtadadJiva 
Buddha linga-dhara7id) ; and the latter is called the tapta 
Ihiga-dharana {asrauta tapta Imga-dhdraiia). The Vira- 
saivas being iratitas and followers of the Vedamarga only, are 
prohibited from having recourse to tapta linga-dJtdraiia^ 
which is stigmatised as sinful {pratyavayah 7nahd7ibhavet). 
This is so stated in the Siddhmita Agama. Just as one 
who maintains a sacrificial fire of one particular kind finds 
it unnecessary to maintain a sacrificial fire of another kind, 
though the maintenance of both of them may be in accord- 
ance with the Srutis {ub/iayoli srautatvdt), and just as one 
who has begun the performance of one kar}7ta finds himself 
unable (being prohibited) to begin the performance of 
another karma, agreeably to the Vedic injunction, similarly 
in adopting Baiva diksha, two conflicting methods of Imga- 
dhdra7ia would be irregular and opposed (to Vedic proce- 
dure). Such a condemned procedure should not be simul- 
taneously adopted in a matter of life-long diksha like Ihiga- 
dhdra7m, as the procedure presented on the analogy of the 
Pancharatragama (as to tapta Ii7iga-dhdra7id) is not Vedic. 

For one who wears the Imga, there is no kind of 
pollution caused : pollution arising from birth and death, 
just as in the same way one who has installed the sacrificial 
fire need not observe the pollution arising from birth or 
death. He can continue during that period the worship of 
the Imga without any break. And therefore one who wears 
a Ihiga throughout his life will always be a consecrated 
person and as such will have no need to observe such 
pollution. As stated in the Vedic text Sarvalmgam 
sthdpayati, that is, the wearer of the Imga is always 
under the spell of purity for the very reason he wears it on 
his body. Because it is said in the Pardsara S77t7'iti, the 
SiddhdTita Qikhdma7n and other works that the worshippers 
of Siva and the installers of the sacrificial fire — these 
two classes of people — and a Brahmachari, that is, one 
who has been invested with the sacred thread, and a 
Sanyasi are not subject to any kind of pollution. Again, 
it is stated in the same works that a woman who is fond 
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of always worshipping the linga, one who is confined 
{suiaki) and one who is observing the courses {rajcisvala) 
are a crore of times purer than the sun, fire and the wind 
{ravi, agni and vdyuh). Further, the same works lay 
down that neither at the time of birth nor at the time of 
death should Sivapuja be abandoned. These statements 
prove that the body which bears the linga on it is never 
polluted and is quite free to offer worship to the linga at 
all times without a break. 

Next is the fact that customs contrary to these texts 
exist do not take away from their validity. (The customs 
lack support and so cannot be held to nullify the texts.) 
The validity of the Stranta rules is not affected by the 
existence of customs sanctioning the offer of animal 
sacrifices at the Jyotishtoma, Atiratra and Paundarika 
rites, the partaking of animal food and the drinking of 
Surd (Soma juice) at them, and the enjoyment of conjugal 
felicities by Brahmachiirins during day time with — 
though these are manifestly against the morals of the world 
and against dchdra as declared in the Srutis. 

Next, as Saivas are thus free from pollutions of these 
five kinds — birth, death, rajasvala, etc. {pancha sutakdbhdve) 
— they are superior to the four Varnas (Varnachatushta- 
ydtltatvd). It is just that the food touched by them should 
be partaken of. To say — as some say — that those who 
follow the Vedic injunctions should not have intercourse with 
Lingadharis who, following the Saiva Sastras, do not 
observe the five kinds of pollution, is not correct. (The 
suggestion is that such a statement is lacking in support.) 
For it is said in the (Saiva) Siddhdnlas, Aga7nas and other 
authorities that just as one during the time the sacrificial 
fire is being installed need not observe (the pollution result- 
ing from) the courses of his wife, similarly one who wears on 
his body the linga, which he worships of his free will [i.e., 
with sincere devotion) is unaffected by pollution. Just as 
the tongue should not be touched by the hand for fear of 
pollution but still the mantra pronounced by the tongue is 
still very holy and produces holy results, so a Saiva has no 
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pollution for the very reason that he wears the liuga on his 
body. According to the VMa, he will never become 
polluted even if he is touched by others. After the Saiva 
Diksha is undergone, there is no such thing for a man as 
Preiaiva and Jivatva {i.e., he is absolved from these two 
kinds of pollutions). Though it is declared that the 
performance of ceremonies pertaining to birth and death are 
not necessary any further after Saiva Diksha, it is wholly 
incumbent upon Saivas to observe the other rites which are 
prescribed for them in the Saiva Agamas. For it is said in 
the 8a)i/cara SamJiita^ Siddhanta 8ikhamani and other 
authorities that those who worship Srikantha constantly, 
according to the rules prescribed for each caste {Svajati- 
vihitam dharmant)^ are as holy as Mahesvara himself 
{te vai Mahesvardk smrutdJi)-, while the worship offered 
by those who adopt modes of worshipping Him not prescrib- 
ed for them, is not accepted by Him. Siva formerly 
proclaimed that every vainia should practise what was 
prescribed for it ; those who transgress the rules (laid down) 
would show lack of faith and become sinful. Just as those 
who transgress the orders of a king become punishable, 
those who transgress the ordinances of Siva are liable to the 
punishment of being thrown into Naraka [Narakastathd). 
Sambhu ordered Samba to punish those who transgressed 
His ordinances ; therefore every one should strictly hold fast 
with wisdom and faith to those ordinances and worship San- 
kara. With them (those who adhere to His ordinances) He 
becomes much pleased. Therefore one must become pos- 
sessed of wisdom and good practice until one’s death. Even 
though he attains wisdom, he should not leave the karma, 
which is the source for yielding good results. Also, good 
practices enable a man to appear holy and adorable. And 
one who is destitute of good practices, becomes blame- 
worthy in the eyes of society and the world. Just as eyes 
and limbs are mutually combined in obtaining wisdom, in 
view of good results these limbs should be so used as 
to produce the best fruits desired. Therefore to protect 
the ordinances of Siva, one should become a bhakta Sivavraii, 
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/.c., staunch and faithful Siva-vrati, and surrender him- 
self to Siva {Sivarpana) by offering to Him all wise acts 
done by him, strictly following the path of the Veda. This 
is what has been stated in detail in the San/cam Samhita 
and the Siddhdnta S>ikhmnani, 

Though nothing immediately useful may result in one’s 
own favour in the case of one who acts in accordance with 
the ordinances of Siva, yet he should not travel beyond the 
right path just as a subject would not break the laws of his 
king. After obtaining Siva Diksha, one should strictly 
adhere to it and act up to Siva’s ordinances. For it is laid 
doAvn in the SriUi text B/iiskdsmddvdiah pavate Hi, out 
of fear, blows the AAund. Even the Wind and the Sun 
Gods blow and shine forth (respectively) in great fear 
and with due reverence to the ordinances of Siva, for 
fear that if they broke even by a little the laws of 
Paramesvara, they would be putting themselves in a 
position in Avhich they would be causing inconvenience to 
the whole world, and preventing those in it from performing 
the karmas they have respectively to discharge. What need 
is there to speak of the mere men who are blessed with little 
wisdom ? In the Linga Parana it is said : — “ We, Brahma 
and all others, are like quadrupeds [pasavak] and you our 
Lord or PrtA*. Therefore you are c?l\\qA PasupatL” So say- 
ing all the Gods wore on their bodies the Sivalinga and they 
all became Pdsupatas, i.e., they accepted the Lord Siva as 
Pasupati. And so the Lord Siva is the chief object of wor- 
ship for Brahma and other Gods. And they Avear on their 
bodies the bhuti (sacred ashes) and rudrdkshaki (the sacred 
rtidrdkshi beads) and the linga. And Siva, looking at the 
faithful Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and others, decorated Avith 
sphatika mala, killed Tripurasura and protected them. 
This proves that Sivalinga-dkdrana was accepted by 
Brahma and the other Gods. It is also stated in the Sajt- 
kara Sa7nhita of the Skdnda Ptcrdota: — Brahma, Vishnu 
and others among Gods and Gautama and others among 
Rishis ever wear on the best part of their bodies the Biva- 
linga : Hari suspended the linga on his chest ; Brahma 
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wore it on his head ; and thus wearing the linga they went to 
their own places. In this world, the linga is actually seen 
worn in the temples of Anantapadmanabha, Vitthalesvara, 

' and Narayana — in the hand, on the head and other places 
respectively. So nobody can have in this world even the 
suspicion of a doubt about Linga-d/idrana, i.e., the wearing 
of the Imga. 

Srtiiis say that the chief qualification that one should 
possess for MdksJia is the union (yoga) of sraddhd, bhakti 
and dhydna. But according to some, it is dhydna and 
gndna that secure salvation. There is therefore no necessity 
according to them for wearing the linga on the body (such 
wearing after the Diksha ceremony standing, in the opinion 
of Sripati, for bhakii). There is absolutely no use of such 
a doctrine as this {na kinchit praybjanam iti). In the 
Si'utis it is stated that freedom from the bondage of worldly 
illusions ( Visvanidyd nivrittili) will be obtained by constantly 
praying for Siva {lasya abhidhydndi), by wearing on the 
body the symbol of Siva {i-e. Lingadhdrana ybjandt) and 
meditating on the qualities of Siva {tatvablidvdt). By this, 
declare the Srntis, the sight of God {Sdkslidtkdra) will ' be 
finally secured and instantaneously all mdyd will be removed 
{sakala mdyd nivrittili). By lessening the authority of the 
Sutis {Srnti sankoche)^ we are setting it at naught {mdnd- 
bhdvdt). 

Even Bhagavan Vyasa has explained the three-fold 
nature of updsana (I. 1 . 32) Jiva niukhya prdna lingdn- 
netichenndpdsdt traividliyd sritatvdd ilia tadyogdt, whose 
meaning is thus explained with the aid of the Skdnda 
Purdna : — Meditation {mdnasopdsanani) should be done in 
the mind {liridaye) or at heart {dahara), either by the utter- 
ing of the Panckdksliari, Gdyatri or Riidrasukta. This kind 
of meditation is called VdcJiakdpdsanam. The next kind of 
meditation is by holding the Sivalinga in the palm of 
the hand or (kept concealed) in the grain or in the fire. 
This kind of updsana is called Kayakdpasanam, done 
out of sraddhd and bliahti. Thus, in this way, every 
initiated person (Dvija) should worship with three-fold purity 
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{irikaranaiJi)- This done, he will attain mukti. This is the 
Vedic method ; and there is no other method (of obtaining 
mukti). For it is said : — A great man {mahatma) thinks of 
the same (thing) in his word, mind and action in the same way. 

So, those who offer sacrifice in their minds {manasa 
yagua) without being duly initiated, and without wearing on 
their body the linyia externally, derive no benefit from it, 
for such maiiasa yagua (without the contact of the lingo) 
will not have freed them from the three-fold sins of the body 
[malatraya dhvamsabJmvachcha). Just as the previously 
initiated person only is qualified to chant the Vedas and to 
perform the Sandhyavandana every morning, so according to 
the Sdstras he who wears the li/^ga on his (external) body 
is alone entitled to Sivadhydna and Bivagndna (/.c., medita- 
ting on Siva and acquiring full knowledge of Him). 

Just as fire is necessary to prepare food, so the 
external wearing of the lingo {hakydngasya linga-dhdrana) 
is absolutely necessary to enable one to internally meditate 
on Siva {antar dhydna). If such a procedure is not adopted, 
the previously quoted authorities — Srnti, Smriti, Agama 
and Purdnas — will be of no use and everything will be un- 
Vedic {Veda bdhyatva prasangdi). For it is declared 
by Alann, Gautama and othef Smriti writers that he is a 
dhydna yogi., who during meditation is found to possess on 
his body the Sivalinga {Sivalingdn ga-samyutah) and who 
repeats the mantra by his mouth, who meditates in his 
mind, who wears on his external body — f.^., on his head — the 
linga, who puts on the necklace of Rudraksha and holy 
ashes and who keeps his tuft of hair {Ukhd) on his head — 
for these are the characteristics of a twice-born person {etdd 
Brdhmana lakshanam). This procedure — of wearing the 
Imga — is one in accordance with Vedic requirements and 
hence is not opposed to the Veda. It is stated : Mdksha- 
michchet Jandrdandt iti.^°- 

This is from the Skdndu Ptirdna and the full text is as follows ; — 
Ah am bhogaPrado vatsa mokshadastti Jandrdanahy which may be 
thus translated : — Dear boy, I can give every felicity in life, but 
as for moksha you should go to Janardana. 
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Janfirdana {ix.^ Narayana) alone can give mbksha and 
He alone should be worshipped by those who wish for 
it. This, however, is not so. For there are Smti texts 
like the following : — 

Biva e/cd dhyeyah sivamkarah sarvamaiiyat pariiyajya II 
1mm gnaiva amrutalvambli 11 
Gnaiva Hivam mntimalyantambti II 
Isain gnaiva, amrtid bhavanti II 

DJiydna nirmailiandhhydsdi pcimm daJiati pnndiiah 11 
KsJiaram pradhdnam amrnidksJiaram haraJi II 
Tasydbhidhydndt yojandi taivabhdvdt bhuyabchdnib 
vis vamd) 'dn ivri Hi Jj 1 1 
Eka- eva Rudrd na dviilydya iasike H 
VisvddJukd Ricdro maharshih II 
Yd devdndun prathamam pnrasidt il 
Tamakratum pasyati viiasdkahw 
DJidiith prasdddt ma/iimdnamisam ii etc. 

These and other like Sruti texts show that Narayana 
is not a god of the Brahmans {Brdknm.ua dcvaid) and 
Smriiis which contradict Smiiis cannot be accepted as 
authoritative ( declarations ), Even such Smriiis also 
state that mdkska is to be attained by the worship of Siva 
through generations. For it is stated in the Skdnda 
Ptcrdim ’. — 

Sdnkkyayogasakasrdna janmand Dvaitagd blmvdt i 
Taiimaiasya sakasreim Sauravam matamasnutd i 
Tatsakasrasamabkydsdt Gdnapatyamatd bkavet i 
Tatsakasreiia bkulokc Vaiskimvavi maidmiryaid i 
Tadvaisknavasakasrena Sdkio bkavati sarvadd i 
Taisakasrdt makdbkdga Saivasdmdnya uckyaie i 
Tatsakasreiia viprendra Vlrasaivamatd bkavet i 
Teiiaiva mnktimdpndti ndnyathd, bakuyatnatah 11 iti. 

If one practises Sankhya-yoga for a thousand genera- 
tions, he becomes a Dvaita ; if he practises a thousand 
years more, he will then attain to the Saurava maia by 
practising for a thousand generations, one of the Gdnapatya 


Saurava maia denotes the worship of the Sun. 
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ntaia;^°^ after practising a thousand years that inata, he 
becomes a Vaishnava ; if he continues practising a thousand 
)'ears that Vaisfntava mata, he becomes a Sakta religionist ; 
after practising for a thousand years that religion, O Maha- 
bhaga, he becomes a Samanya fSaiva ; and after practising 
for a thousand years that religion, O Prince of Brahmans, 
he then becomes a VTrasaiva. Thereby {i.c,, by becoming 
a Virasaiva) he obtains mukti ; and not by any other means 
in spite of any number of attempts. 

It is heard from the Kaslkhanda that those who obtain 
Viskmisdrupya (form of Vishnu) — such as Sivasarma and 
others who entered the Vishnu-loka — have finally to obtain 
their mukti through the worship of Siva. 

It is also stated in the Makimnastava, in the part 
beginning with “ imyi sdnkhyam ” and ending with 
" tvamasi payasdmai'iiava iva'\ etc., that, considering all 
religions, one’s own as well as others {svamaiduyamatdni 
iiirupya\ it is proved that Siva is the final goal for every- 
body to reach {Siva eva sarveshdm prdpyasthdnam). 
It is also heard from the Kdslklmida that even Vyasa, 
after removing his shoulders and planting the same (in 
the ground), got himself, with his disciples, initiated in 
the Sdmbhava Diksha and thus became qualified for obtain- 
ing moksha.^^^ 

Gdmpatyah is n worshipper of Gancsa. Ganapatyam is the 
worship of Ganesa. 

There is a reference liere to the story of a disputation 
between Vyasa and a Virasaiva saint, in which the former was 
defeated by the latter who, in consequence, had to acknowledge 
the superiority of Siva over Vishiju. And, as a mark of such 
victorj', Vyasa had to sever his right shoulder, the same being 
planted in the ground. A lithic representation of what is popular- 
ly called V ydsana ioln is to be seen in certain parts of the 
country — for instance, at the gate of the village of Kunthur on the 
banks of the Cauvery, not far away from Kollegal, on the road to 
Talkad. A banner of the Murugharajendra Mutt has on it 
a representation of this Vydsana idlu. There is a Basavesvara 
temple at Kunthur, close to which is a slab on which is an 
inscription dated in Saka 1467 (=A.D. 1545). This inscription 
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In the text Sarvalingam sthdpayaii, the verb sthdpa- 
yati, though it indicates the meaning in the sense of the 
present indicative mood, of doing something ordained 
{vidhyaj't/iopapaiieh) yet it can be used without any 
objection [dhedadd shall) in many different ways. It is 
stated in the text (of the Purvamlmduisa) Agiieyo'shtd 
kapdlo amdvdsydycwi iiiva/, on Amavasya day, on the 
kapdla, Agjii must be worshipped. This injunction that 
Agni must be worshipped on the kapdla on the Amavasya 
day is not observed by all, because such a thing is not 
easily possible. Yet such a thing is imagined to have been 
done. In the same manner, though the word sthdpayati 
means “installing in the earth”, 3^et the meaning of the 
Sruii text implies that it might be applied both to installing 
in the earth and in the hand as evidenced by {Sruti) 
injunction and by practice. 

It must not be supposed that liuga-dJidrana becomes 
effective only by installing the linga in the hand, and by 
meditating (on it) and worshipping (it). It is found that 
puja is effected by meditation (through the mind) in 
addition to what is done by the hand, as the word “hand” 
{pdnisabda) is not directly connected with pu/a. The 
suggestion of some writers that the word pdnimantram is 
the equivalent of pdnind abhimaniritavi- is not acceptable 
to us, for if we take the secondary meaning of the word 
mantra [mantrasabda) then it results in the violation of the 
Ikshaiyadhikaranam. {Ikshatyadhikarana virddha prasangah, 
that is, Iksyatyadhikarana of the Brahma Sutras I. 1.5.) 
The meaning of this mantra is very clearly explained 

records a grant to the Mahanaiidisvaramatha at the place. 
Another inscription dated in 1612 A.D. records a gift of taxes 
in the village for providing food and clothing to fifty Wodeyars 
of the Sivachara sect, who were connected with the Salura 
Santadevara-Simhasana Inscription Nos. 21 and 23 

of 1910), The temple of Mahadeva or Mahalingesvara at 
Kundathuru (the ancient name of Kunthur) goes back to the 
time of the Western Ganga King Nitimarga, who has been assigned 
to 850 A.D. (See M.E.2?., No. 24 of 1910.) 
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by Bhagavan Vedavyasa in the 21st chapter of the latter 
i^U ttarabhaga) of the Linga Purana as follows: — 
Yajurapyaha sarvam vai lingam slhapayaflti cha l 
Tasmat dharyani jnahalingam panimantreti mantratah U 
Pdnau lingam vinikshipya dlkshdkdle gunih sivmt i 
Yma smarati tanmantram pdnimantra^n vadanii hi li 
Pavitratvdt maJiHasya sivasya pratipddandt I 
Pavitrikarandt pumsdm pavitramiti kathyate n 
A tail sarveshu kdleshu dJidrayet lingamuttamam I 
Gachchan tishthan upavishan saydnb' pyanyathdpi vd I 
Stcchirvdpyastichir vd' pi lingam sarvatra dhdrayel ii 
Lingadhdrl sadd iuddltd nijalingam mandharam I 
Archayet ga^tdhapushpddyaih karapithe, samdhitah H 
Nitydni karmabrinddni tathd naimittikdni cha i 
Bivdrpanadhiyd kurydt samyak gndndbhivriddhaye 
The Yajurveda also declares sarvam vai lingam sthdpa- 
yati, i.e,, the linga is installed ; that is, the mahdlinga is 
installed in the palm of the hand by chanting the pdni- 
mantra. When one keeps the linga in the palm of his hand 
during the period of the dlksha and meditates upon the 
Holy Guru Siva by (uttering) the same mantra (whereby 
he is sanctified), he is said to have uttered the pdnimantra. 
By uttering what mantra in the name of Lord Siva one 
becomes purified, that ma7itra is called pavitra (i.e., the 
sanctified mantra)- Therefore at all times such a sacred 
linga should be worn (on the body). Even while going along, 
standing or sitting in one place, or sleeping or in any other 
condition (or state), while in a state of purity or impurity, 
the linga should be worn alike at all times. A lingddhdri 
is always pure and he should always worship his loving 
Imga by offering sandal, flower and other materials, 
keeping it in the palm of his hand {karapithe). This 
he should adopt from day to day both in (the performance 
of) his nitya and 'naimittika ka^mta {i.e., karma 
performed daily and on special holy occasions), and he 
should make over his deeds in the name of (Lord) Siva in 
a spirit of self-renunciation (with a viewj to improve his 
wisdom. Can one, who is stung by ,a mere scorpion or the 
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like and dies, be expected to possess the power o£ 
swallowing the deadly kalahula poison the poison 

churned out of the ocean and drunk by Siva) ? Can one, 
Avho runs away at the sight of a rope, frightening himself that 
it is a serpent, be expected to wear (as a necklace) the 
cobra? If it is said that there is no proof whatever for 
the wearing of the lin^a, that there is no authority for the 
wearing of the fSivalhiga, the smearing of the bhasma 
(sacred ashes) and the putting on of the rudraksha beads 
by Diuinukslius (those desiring mbksJm), like the servants 
of a king wearing his badges, the answer is that the 
argument underlying these questions is one that cannot 
be accepted (by us). Devotees [bJialctas) for attaining 
their own sayujya {Sivafva) put on (their bodies) the 
signs bhaswa, rudraksha and the ^ivaliv.yya^ according 
to (religious) ordinances {vidhi) of Siva Himself that 
they should be so worn and that the omission of 
them would entail sin. As in this world we see that the 
king’s emblems are given to his servants for their wearing 
them agreeably to his directions, similarly the Vedas, 
Sns/ras, Purduas and Afyamns direct the adorning of one’s 
bod}^ with the Swa/iu/ya, bhasma and rudraksha 
according to the ordinances of Siva. Agreeably to these 
directions we see people putting them on, thus making 
known the facts that they wear the cobra on their body, 
and swallow the poison (that Siva wore and Siva swallowed). 
Brahma, Vislniu and other devotees are proved to have 
worn the Siva/biga. As the Linga Parana says : — 
Swdgncipa/andr/hdya divabhakfasbivavrail • 

Linga rudrdksha bhasmdni Uvachinhdni dhdraydi^' 
Rdijdgnul/anghandllokc yaihd dandd xndJnyatd i 
Sivdgndllaii ghandd dando rauravam narakam inthdw iti. 
A Sivabhakta in order to carry out the ordinances 
of Siva, should wear the linga, rudrdksha and bhasma, 
the symbols of Siva ; else, just as one who transgresses the 
orders of a king is punishable by him as may have been 
ordained, one who disobeys the commands of Siva is 
punishable by being consigned to Naraka. If it is asked how 
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the Nirgunachaitanya {BraJimwii) could be obtained by 
the worship of the Saguna who is illusionary {mithydbhuta), 
the reply is that it is possible to do so according to what 
is mentioned in the Kaivalya, Svetdsvatara and other 
Upanishads, which declare that Nirgtnia sarva sdkshi 
cJiaitanya could be obtained only by means of Sagiindpdsana. 
Thus it is stated: — Uindsahdyain Paramesvaram Pra- 
bhum Trildchanam NllakantJiam prasdntam ' Dhydtvd 
munirgachchati bimtaydnim samastasdkshim tamasah 
parastdt ii iti. 

By meditating on Nilakantha, the supreme three-eyed 
Lord, helped by Uma, the holy saint will obtain Siva, 
the origin of all created beings {bimtaydnim) and the 
remover of all darkness about Himself {tamasah parastdt). 
There is the further text of the Rudrasukta : — Sthirdbhi 
raiigaih pururupa iigrah, etc., which says that the bodily form 
of Siva is an eternal one. Not only is such an eternal form 
of Siva to be thought of as ordained while installing Lord 
Siva in the temples (at consecration time) but also such 
a form should be thought of as ordained when meditation 
takes place by the gdyatri and mantrdnganydsa and 
karanydsa take place and during dhydna and the consecration 
of wells {kunda) and mantapas. If it is not so accepted — 
i.e.., if Siva’s eternal form is not so accepted — all religious 
actions, such as the offering of sacrifices and mantras, and 
the fruits thereof, etc., will prove in vain. Therefore for 
Brahmavidya, consecration by Sdmbkava dlksha is the 
only mode of qualifying. 

In the {Purvannmdmsd) text beginning with Yasyai- 
te' shtdchatvdrimiat samskdrdTi and ending with Brah- 
manah sdyujyam saldkatdm dpndti^ all karmas including 
the ceremony of impregnation {garbhddhdna) are conveyed 
{prdpaka) to Paramesvara to remove all sins. (These are 
janmasamskdra karmas and not Brahmasamskdra karmas.) 
Again, according to the texts, Vidydnchdvidydncha 
yastadveddbhayam sah II Tdnaiti Brahmavit punyakrittaija- 
sascha ii Satyena labhyastapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndnena 
brahmacharyena nityamw etc., which speak of the collection 
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of ceremonies required to be carried out for (attaining) 
guana {guana karma samtichchaya)^ it is meet that these 
ceremonies should be carried out after dharma jigndsas i.e.^ 
after jauma karma vidhi, guana karma vidhi (should be 
carried out). Then, as to jauma karma samuchchaya, 
another text states : Tadyathdha karmachito lokaTi ks/viyate i 
Evameva a77iutra pnnyachiib IbkaJi ksJviyate\\ etc., which 
means that the results of karma are not everlasting. 
Therefore, as mentioned in the text, Parikshya lokdn kanna- 
chitdn B^'dhmand nh'vedamdydi ndstyakritah kritenaW 
a Brahman must distinguish between rituals which lead to 
nh'veda {i.e., vau'dgya) and those which do not and then 
follow those which lead to it. In the text Santdddulaj°° etc., 
it is declared that he should adopt such rituals whereby he 
will acquire the quality of becoming sdnla, da7ita, 7ipa7uta^ 
titiksJm and sa77idhita by which he can see himself 
as well as others around him like himself. Then, as is 
said in the text 7iacha pimai'dvartatQy he no more will be 
born. Thus, he acquires thereby inbksha (or eternal bliss) 
as suggested in the above (quoted) texts. 

Is B 7 'ahma jig7idsa to be begun after practising the 
sdd/mia chaUishtaya {i.e,, §cmid dmita, etc.) ? If it is said 
that Ii7iga'dhdi'a7ia is also a kar77ta giving no eternal result 
and is thus of no utility, (our answer is) that (it) is not so. 
Because in the text Ndstyak7'utaJi k7'ite,7ia, only prdkruta 
kar77ia is mentioned to be of no value and as not productive 
of 77ibksha. But in the texts of the Taittiriya .and Evetd§- 
vatara Upa7iis/iads, A77ti'uiasya devadhd7’a7ibbhuydsa77i ii 
Tasydbhidhymidt ybjandt tatvabhdvdt bJmya^chd7ite viiva- 
77 idyd 7 iivrittih n Vrata77ietat sdmbhava77t tat sa77idcharet 
77iii7nukshuh 7ia pu7ia7'bhavdya H and Sarvali7igai7i sthdpayati 
pd7iwta7ttra77t pavitra77i n etc., the wearing of the Sivalmga, 
meditation, etc., are stated to be aprdkruta ka7’77ta, i.e., 
kar77ta fit for only attaining 77tbksha. The prdkruta kar77ias 
such as garbhddhd7ia, etc., included in the twenty -four 
mentioned, are only preliminary rituals leading to the four 

Santo dania uparata stitikshuh samdhitd bhutvd dtmanycva 
dtfnmam pasyet, — Brihad. Upanishad, VI. 4. 23, (See note on p. 568.) 
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primary sadhanas {sadhana-chaiiishtayd). Therefore to 
obtain the qualification necessary for a knowledge of Brahma- 
vidya {Brahvtavidyadhikdriivd)^ the above (mentioned) 
prdkncta karmas should be undergone and it is only then 
that one becomes eligible for a knowledge of Brahmavidya 
through this aprdkruta kar??ta linga-dhdrand). This 
aprdkrtUa karma is the means for obtaining moksha accord- 
ing to the Stlmldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala fiydya^ 
as they {prakruia and aprdkruta karmas) follow one another 
for their utility {parampard sddhanatvam yuktan^}^’^ 

According to the nydya sandigdha vdkya ^Ishdt^ in 
the text Amrutasya devadkdra7W bhuydsain^ the qualification 
for initiation into Brahmavidyd is unequivocally stated. 


Stlmlariindhati itydya and Samaksha jala nydya are two well- 
known popular maxims. The former is the maxim of the magnified 
Arundhati^ the smallest of the seven stars of the constellation, 
invisible to the naked eye; the latter is the maxim of the water 
rushing in your presence. The Sihtildrundhaii nydya is sometimes 
called Arttndhail dariana ?iydya ; which Apte explains as the maxim 
of the view of the star Arundhati. Col. G. A. Jacob quotes it in his 
Laitkika7iydydnjali (l, 6) as Attmdhaitpradariana nydyah — the maxim 
of the pointing out of the star Arundhati, The idea, according to 
him, in this maxim is that of gradual instruction on the principle 
of the Adhydrdpdpavddanydydh, The following explanation of 
Sankaracharya will make its use clear : — 

Ammdhatun didariaytsuh tatsamipastham sfhuldm tdrdm amu- 
khydm prathamam Arundhailti grdhayiivd idni praiydkhydya paichdi 
Arundhatimeva grdhayati, I. 1, 8 ; I. 1. 12. 

To know the star Arundhati, after discerning the bigger stars 
which are near to it but are unimportant and understanding them as 
prathaina (first) Arundhati, you should go to the next (star) which 
is near to them and understand that that alone is Arundhati. 

Arundhati is the morning star personified as the virtuous wife 
of Rishi Vasishtha, and is one of the Pleiades — the cluster of 
seven stars situated in the neck of the constellation Taurus. It is 
said that this star— Arundhati — is not visible to persons whose 
end has approached. — See Hitopadeia^ I. 76. 

The Samaksha jala nydya suggests that one should infer that 
the water which is flowing before one’s eyes in a particular manner 
has been flowing in that way and will flow through in the same way 
finding its own limit. 

18 
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It is, therefore, held that the sddhaiia-cliatushtayct exempli- 
fied above, detailing the collection of kannas (intended) for 
obtaining giidna is, according to the Sriiiis, held to be 
entirely doubtful. For, according to the text in the Sankara, 
Samhita beginning from Nityanitya vicharavdu iha paratrd- 
pekshitdriharatih, etc., and ending ^vith Na tyaja prdna- 
Intgam ivam ydvaj jlvani pratignayd i Pnnarbhavb rate, vatsa 
vidyate matrnybnishn iti. (Do not give up the Prdnalinga 
so long as you are alive ; my son, if you keep it on, you will 
have no more births again out of your mother’s womb, etc.) 
This shows that linga-dhdrana is held to be a consecration in 
addition to the sddhana-chatnshlaya. After this last [i.c., 
liuga-dhdrana), B rahviagndnb padesa takes place. Taio 
Bralimagndnbpademvidhih nirdisktah. This is so accord- 
ing to the nyaya Smidigdhe vdkya seshdl, i.e., the maxim 
which allows that where a doubt arises, it should be settled 
from the sense of the remaining part of the syllogism.’^”® 

The same explanation is given by Renuka Bhagavat- 
padacharya, according to the text beginning from 
Pindatd pindavigndnam ending with Etdni iivabhaktasya 
kartavydni pj’ayab^iatak, etc., appearing in the Siddhdnta 
Stikhdmani. 

If, then, it is said that as by linga-dhdraiia itself mukti 
can be easily acquired, why trouble oneself with enquiries 
{jigmsd) into the Upanishad Bastra? We answer that it is 
said in Sruti texts like Atmd vdre drashtavyak sroiavyb 
mantavyb nididhydsitavyah II Veddnta sravanam hirydi H 
Yd gam samdrabhet « etc. From these texts it follows 
that it is incumbent on even those who are free from the 
ties of the illusionary world {mdydpdsa viimiktdndmapi)^ 
until they are quite free from all bondage and until they 
receive enlightenment to follow the ordinances of God 


Variants of this nyaya appear in Jnanottania’s comment on 
Naishkarmasiddhi. In IV. 3, the form sandigdhe nyayah pravarlaia 
iti nyayah, which Col. Jacob translates into When there is doubt, 
reason comes vito play. Akin to it is the x^yaysLSandigdham saprayoja- 
navi cha vichdra marhati, which occurs in Jnanottama’s comment on 
I, 29. (See Jacob, Laukikanyaydnjali, II. 81-82.) 
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{Paramesvaragna, pa,la7iasya kartavyatvci iravandt). If 
not (if the divine ordinances are not so observed), there is 
every, cause for kdma, krddlia and other passions {arishad 
vai'ga) entering the body again and taking away the 
lingagnd7ia. For it is declared in Sruti texts like : — • 
Asupteh d77t7'i(eh kdla77t 7iayet vedd7i(achm(ayd l Dadydt 
7idvasara77t khichit kd77iddmd77t 77ta7tdgapi n Utilize all your 
precious time from your birth until your death and even in 
your dreams in thinking over what is said in the Vedanta. 
In the meantime do not give heed in the least to other 
worldly attractions around you even in your thought. 

By doing this — Ii7iga-dhd}'a7ta in addition to BraJmta- 
jig7idsa — there will be a death protection {ubhayavidha 
baldP) and a double attainment of the object {ubhayasiddhi- 
vat), Li7iga-dhdra7ta as well as Brah77ta-fig7idsa are 
(therefore) not in opposition with each other { 7 m virodhak) 
just as the practices (vid/d) involved in the sacrifices Soutrd- 
77ia7d, Brihaspati^ A g7tichaya7ta and Vdfapeya, are 
doubly protected by the practices of the one occurring in 
the practices of the other. Just as in the JybtishtoTTia 
sacrifice, li7iga-dJidra7ia should not, as a prakruta karnia^ be 
taken to be the cause leading to TTtiikti as a matter of course, 
as it is manifestly contradictory to the Srutis above quoted. 
Also, in all probability the hearing of the Srutis will 
not be a cause to lead the disciple to 777ukti. If double 
protection is thus obtained — /.e., Iinga-dhdra7ict and Brahma- 
fig/idsa — such double protection will prove the chief 
cause of absolution from the bondage of mdyd {i7tdyapdsd 
7tiv7'itta7c TTiukliya, kdra7}atvd). Else Brah77ta-jig7idsa as 
a Sdstra will become an inconsistent discussion {asa77tbhava 
prasa7igah). Then all the trouble taken in using one’s 
proficiency will have been spent on uprooting the very 
foundation of the subject. 

Just as the sacrifices offered on the darsa (new moon) 
and patmtamdsa (full moon) through vrlhi (grain) by 
sprinkling consecrated water on it, are calculated to obtain 
sva7'ga, similarly all the kar/Tta done previously as sdd/mza- 
chaiushtaya is offered as an oblation to Paraniesvara 
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[ParamMvardrpila). Together with this oblation, the know- 
ledge of Siva {Sivagndna) and the wearing of Bivalinga 
{sivalinga-dharana) are both calculated to bring about the 
attainment of moksha. Where is the authority for both 
liiiga-dhdrana and Bralimmickdra Sdstra to come in regular 
succession [kramaniyamd) for the attainment of mukti} 
In the sacrifices at darsa and patirnamdsa, the performer is 
the same throughout ; but in the case of linga-dhdrana and 
Brahviavichdranay the kramaniyama does not apply to a 
single person or agent. If the doubt is cast that therefore 
the two cannot be compared with each other, then it is 
answered that the Taittirlya, Svetdsvatara, Kaivalya, Jdbdli, 
Kathavalli and other Srictis above quoted bear full testimony 
to the fact that the twice-born who adhere to Bivdpdsaiia are 
bound to act up to the kramaniyama mentioned above. 
In the Sruti text Yd vai svdm d&vatdm atiyajate prasvdyai 
devaidyai chavaie na pardm prdpndti pdpiydn bhavati H it 
is laid down that he who disregards his own deity will be 
considered to have committed a religious sin. As it is 
stated in Mann and Pard^ara ; — 

Brdhmandndvi Bivd devaJi Kshatriydimm tu Mddhavah i 

Vaisyaiidm tu tathd Brahmd Budrdnam surandyakah II 

Brdhmand Bhagavdn Rudrah Kshairiyah paramo 
Harih i 

Pitdmahasiathd Vaisyo vrishalashi P7irandaraJp\ etc. 
Siva is the direct, supreme God of the Brahmana. In 
the Sruti text Apdina [sdmam amrutd abhuma) n Let us 
drink soma juice and become immortal, which means, 
according to the Smriti text, Abimta samplavasthdnam 
a77irutatvam hi bhdvyate II that those who do not die in the 
Pralaya are immortal on account of the drinking of the 
soma. Similarly, amrutasya devadhdranam, i.e., one who 
wears the linga becomes immortal by this vidhi (i.e., 
consecration). The idea sought to be impressed is that 
those engaged in a sacrifice, become immortal By the 
drinking of sdma\ similarly, by the consecration of the 
Ihiga., the person consecrated becomes immortal. Both 
do not die at the Pralaya, 
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Therefore in order to obtain the Brakmagndna about 
the true form of Pasupati (Siva), Vedanta vdkya viclidra is 
necessary. For it is said in Sriiti and other texts ; — 
Satyakdmali satyasankalpah so' nveshtavyah sa vijigndsitavyah 
That Great Being who is the Lover of truth {satyakdma) 
and who is the Lover of mental resolve {satyasankalpd) 
should, after incessant jigndsa, be sought out. 

Also in the following text : — Atind vd’re drashtavyah 
srbtavyb mantavyb nididhydsitavyah n 

O, you disciple ! you must see that Aimd, you must 
hear about that Atmd, you must understand it and must 
meditate on it. Thus is the procedure about the Brahma- 
jigndsa stated in Sruti texts. And who is it that is to 
be sought by jigndsa ? As to this, it is said in texts like 
the following : — Prapanchbpaiamam sdntam Bivant advaitam 
cliaturtham manyante i Sa Atmd sa vigneyah, etc., from which 
it follows that wherever Atmd is referred to, it is only Para 
Siva that is to be inferred and not any other. 

The compound Bralima-jigndsa should be understood 
as Bra!imana/i-\- jigndsa, as kannani shashthi and not as sesha 
shashthi, because jigndsa is desired and not anything other 
than Brahman, for if Brahman is taken along with other 
things, then the direct desire to know Brahman will be 
disregarded. In all discussions where firm decisions have 
to be arrived at, no matters unconnected with the prime 
object should be discussed. For if other matters of less 
importance be discussed, then there will be mistakes 
committed. By inserting the word kartavya in the 
sutra {Athdtb Brahmajigndsd), how is the mistake in 
a faulty discussion removed 1 In the text Visknurupdinsur 
yashtavyb' jdm, etc., the suffix tavya denotes that it is 
necessary that jigndsa must'' be undertaken and not be 
omitted. 

In mahdvdkyas like Tattvamasi, Ayamdtmd Brahma, 
etc., though the words are open to free discussion, yet 
there is nothing omitted, which need be supplied. Nor 
do they require any discussion to understand their 
meaning. Therefore, any word that we might supply 
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should satisfy the full meaning of the siiira combined with 
the Sruii {^rutisutmydJi aikyarupyartham adhyaharah). 

The ordinance {vidki) relating to Sravana not having 
been accepted, and the benefit to be derived from it — as 
the ordained method — not having been obtained, there is 
no other unusual method possible. In all matters in which 
final decisions are necessary, the general meaning should 
enable us to decide them finally. This is in accordance 
with the universal experience of the world. Nor should 
we assert that Brahma-sakshdtkara could very easily be 
caused to be attained. What ought to have been obtained 
by enquiry having been obtained by the act of wearing the 
linga^ and thus Brahmagndna having been obtained, where 
is the necessity for adopting the Veddnla-sravana method 
for obtaining Brahmagndna ? Therefore, it may be 
asserted that there is no particular method {niyamavid/ti) 
to follow for obtaining Brahmagndna. Accordingly, it 
is not said that Brahmagndna could be obtained without 
the help of a guru^ by whom Brahmagndna is to be 
imparted. For it is said in the Sruti text : — 

Parikshya Ldkdn karmachitdn Brdhmand nirvedamdydt 
ndstyakrutah krtUena ii 

Tadvigndndrtham sa gurumeva abhigachcMt samit 
pdniJi brotriyam Brahmanishtham II etc. 

Having examined the world and having looked at the 
people doing their karma for obtaining the intended fruits 
thereof, a Brahmin should become free from the bondage 
of worldly desires. Having determined to seek knowledge 
he must go (out from his house) to find out the gurti, 
keeping in his hand the kuBa grass {samit pdnih), ready to 
hear and understand the sacred BraJnnan. Thus, to under- 
stand Brahman, the ordained method of going from one’s 
house to the gates of the guru's residence should be 
adopted, without which Veddntagndna cannot be supposed 
to be acquired. By dispensing with one method for 
knowing the Brahman, we cannot get by one single process 
what has been ordained to be acquired from both the 
methods. The argument is that linga-dhdrana should be 
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combined with h'avana through a ^iirn to obtain Brahma- 
gnana. It ought now to be evident that linga-dharana is a 
method definitely laid down for knowing the Brahman {linga- 
dharanasya nityatvamashi). The conclusion is that linga- 
dharana is as much a necessary qualification for knowing the 
Brahman as seeking a gimc to know the Brahman through 
^ravana. 

If it is asked that out of the three rules explained by 
Jaimini^®” under which rule this — linga-dharana — should be 
set down, Ave answer that it comes under all the three rules 
[vidhi irayena siddhatvat). The necessity for linga-dharana 
is strongly supported by all three vidhis (mentioned). 
Amrutasya devadharano bhuyasam, etc., comes under apurva 
vidhi. Lin gadharanasya sarvalingam sthapayati^ etc., comes 
under niyama vidhi, because tantrika taptalinga iula 
damaruka §ankha chakranka nishedhapurvaka srauta bhasnia 
rndrdksha lingadhdrana svlkdrdt comes under niyama 
vidhi. The text Yaschchandasdm, etc., states that all the 
texts which support lingadhdrana have been agreed to 
and adopted by the all-knowing Vyasa, Durvasa, Renuka, 
Sveta, Upamanyu, Dadhichi, Kumbhasambhava and other 
ancient {purva) Acharyas who have duly worn the linga 
and obeyed the ordinance and respected it. We always 
go according to the method supported by Sruti, Yukti and 
Anubhuti {i.e., Veda, usage and experience).^’-'’ Like the 
Buddhists, we do not deny or disown Brahman though the 
argument adduced from yukti {yuktimdtrdpaldpinah). 

Accordingly in the Sutra, the Avord Atha means: — 

Nigamdgama ubhayaveddiita pratipddita bhakti kriyd 
gndna kdndatraya vihita sthula sukshma chidachit prapancha 
prakdsaka shatsthala paraHva sdkshdikdra kdrana bahti- 
jamna krita Hvdrpita yajana ydjana tapodhydnddyaneka- 
ptcnya purva plialaka sarlratraya gala malatraya 

Apurva, niyama and parisaukhyd of Jaimini are called 

the Jaimini sfUra vihita vidhitraya. 

Anubhuti in Nyaya philosophy means knowledge derived from 
four sources : namely, direct perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal knowledge, see Bhdsha parichchcda, 51-52. 
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dhvamsaka karunya kalyana kaivalya viblivM traya 
pradayaka ashtavarana panchachara sadgnru karuna 
kaiaksJia labdha sakti patddyavachchimia parasiveshta 
liiiga-dhdrandtmaka pdsupata dikshdnantaryam iti. 

Here if the word Atha gives the meaning of “After” 
— after the pdsitpata diksha — then the idea as to when 
jigiidsa is to be undertaken, is conveyed. If that be so, 
what is the necessity for the use of the word Atha in 
the Sut7-a} The answer is afforded by the text : — 
Apdma sdmamamrutd abhuma, etc. 

Even original {prdkruta) karma is yielding its daily 
fruits, as indicated in Srtiti texts like : — Omityekdksharam 
Brahi7za\'^ Asdvddityd Brak7na\\ Ndrdya7iah pai'a7it Brahma)^ 
A7i7tam BraJmia n etc. From texts like these, it is seen 
that there are several modes of meditation {updsa7t-a). 
How then is it that the wearing of the liiiga can enable 
one to attain 777ukti {parasiveshta lmga-dhdra7tdt 77iuktih 
sa77tbhavati) ? To remove this doubt and to fully confirm 
the importance {dridhikara7tdrtha77t) of Imga-dhdrMia^ the 
word Atha is used in the Sutra. Further, the results of 
prdki'uta kar77ia are a7iitya (not lasting) as determined by 
several texts, such as: — Pu7iyachitdldkah ksJnyate., etc. Seve- 
ral other texts prove that certain Srutis which lay down 
the principles of vidhi {bahu prakara7ia pathitdydh) are 
much stronger than the Srutis which detail daily kar77ia. 
Therefore the Sruti text A77irutasya devadhdra7m bJmydsam 
is much stronger in principle than the others. For it is seen 
from Sruti texts like the following: — Biva ekddhyeyah siva7n- 
karah sarvamaTiyat parityajya •• Eka' eva rudi'd iia 
dvitlydya tasthe " Asamkhydtdh sahasrdni S77taryate oiacha 
driSyate n Tva77i devd7id77t Brdh77ia7id7id77i adhipatih 
Vislvnuh Kska(riydnd77t adhipatihw Brdh77ta7idnd77t Brdh- 
7na7iaih dsrlyate ii etc., that Siva is the deity prescribed for 
worship by the Brahmans, Also, in Sruti texts like Ydvai 
svd77i devatd77i atiyajate prasvdyai devatdyai chyavaie 7tapard77i 
prdp7tdti pdpiydu bhavati n etc., which state that he who 


^vctahmtai'a Upanishad^ IV . 18. 
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desecrates the worship of his own deity incurs sin, for it 
is clearly said in Manu^ Pardsara and other Smritis : — 
Brdhmandimm 8wo deva/t Kshairiydndnihi MddhavaJi i 
Vaisydiidmtu tatJid Brahma Sudrdndm surandyakah H 
Brdhmaiid Bhagavdn Rtidrah Kshatriyah paramo Harih i 
Pitdmahastathd Vaisyo vrishalastu Purandarah H etc. 

These texts prove that Vedic Brahmans have for their 
deity Siva. 

Devadharana Necessary for Jignyasa. 

Again, the Sriiti text Apdnia {sdmamamrutd abhwna) 
etc., which agrees with what is enunciated in Smriti texts 
like : — Abhuta samp lava sthdnam amrutatvam hi bhdvyam^ 
etc., which state that those who go to mukti after the 
dissolution {Pralaya) of the world is complete, must be 
considered to have entered the Abode of All and become 
eternal. Accordingly the vidhi of Devadhdra^iam.^ though 
fixed by reason of a general requirement [sddhd,ranakdra7ta- 
ivena) eventually leads to final bliss [amrutatvd). 

Therefore, in order to definitely know the Pastipati 
svarupa Brahman, the enquiry into Vedanta [Veddntavdkya 
vichdra) must necessarily be undertaken after devadhdrana 
vidhi. This means that devadhdrana vidhi is necessary 
for Brahma-jigndsa and that both are necessary to 
attain the knowledge of the Brahman. Accordingly the 
Srtcti text thus enunciates the Bralwta-figndsa vidhi : — 
Satyakdmah satyasankalpajt so' nveshtavyah sa vijigndsi- 
tavyalt n Atmd vare drashtavyajt srdtavyah ijiantavyah 
nididhydsitavyah " Also in the Sruti text Prapanchdpa- 
sama^n sdnla?n sivam advaitam chaturtham ma7iya7iie sa 
At7nd sa vig7teyah\\ etc., the word “Atman” is definitely 
intended to have no other meaning than ParaHva. 

Here in the 'Sut7'a, Brah77ia7id-jig7tdsd etc. is karma7ii 
shashthi and not sesha shashlhi, because we must take it 
to have been used in the genitive case as a prescribed 
vidhi and not as a jig7idsa that could be treated lightly 
and as used in the sesha shashthi {;jig7tdsydpekshitatvdt 
sesha shashthi parigraha7ie). Therefore B7’ah77ia7io-jig7idsa 
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should be considered as sambandha sdmdnya nishthatva 
which method determines the idea of Brahman as an 
important {pradhdna) result. Some say that in this Sutra 
the word kartavya need not be understood (as a necessary 
addition). If this word is not supplied, then the Sutra 
which suggests that there is a definite object to be gained 
{i.e., Brahma knowledge through jigitdsd)^ will end in a 
fruitless discussion [nishpraybjandnuvdde ddshdbhdvdt). 
But if one asks how will the mere supplying of the word 
'‘'’kartavya'" remove all doubt, then we answer that 
according to the Sruti text VisJnmrupdmsu yashtavyd 
ajdmitvdye etc., in which the suffix tavya shows that what 
cannot be attained in any other way can be attained in 
this particular way. Similarly in the texts Tattvamasi^'^'^ 
Ayamdtmd Brakmap^^ etc., wherein also the mode of 
discussion is involved, such a suffix as tavya should be 
understood and supplied. For this Sutra is one which 
should be discussed and then a decision arrived at 
according to the Vidhyapekshitanydya (which lays down 
that a prescribed rule should be followed before arriving 
at a conclusion) and therefore a common verb which 
will satisfy both the Sruti and Sutra should be 
supplied. Therefore the word jigndsa should be taken to 
mean the discussion which is intended to determine the 
bheddbheda vichd,ra denoted in the mahdvdkyas such as 
Tattvamasi, etc. 

To state that SrtUi texts like Yathd nadyaJi syanda- 
mdndh samud.re H Brahmavid Brahinaiva Bhavati n Gndtvd 
Sivam sdntim atyantanieti n Ndiiyah panthd vidyate 
ayandya H etc., etc., enunciate the unity of the Brahman 
and the jiva and make such unity the chief characteristic 
(takskana) of both is un-Vedic, because by so doing we 
would be leaving out of consideration their primary meaning. 
Such an interpretation will end in the contradiction of 
the Ikshatyadhikaranam. 


Ctichdudogya Upanishady VI, 8. 7 and VI. 9. 3. 

Brihad, Upanishad, IV. 5. 19 ; Mdndukya Upanishad, I. 2. 
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Further Sruti texts like Tamevam viditva. atimri- 
tynijiUiy\ Nanyah pant ha vidyate ayanaya'\ Dhyatva mic7tir- 
gachchati bhutaybidm sainastasakshivi tamasah parastdtn 
etc., enunciate that only a dual method of worship 
of God Siva {bhinndimbpdsakasyaiva) will bring unity 
with God. Sruti texts like Tarati sbkam Atmavit II 
Aimd vd're drashiavyalt n etc., assuredly lay down that a 
dualistic mode of worship only should be adopted.”^ And 
only he who adopts such a dualistic mode of worship as is 
laid down in the Sruti texts referred to, realizes the duality 
that exists between Alma and jlva [Si-uti-vihitatino- 
pdsaiiasya bimmdtma vishayatvam siddhmi). But the 
parisankliyd niyamab^^ vidlii is not always applicable. Nor 
does one who adopts a separate form of worship [sadhand) 
obtain unison with God {saumckchitya prdptyabhdvdt). 
To one who follows a different mode of adoration, Vedanta 
viclm-a is impossible throughout his life. It will result 
in sin (for him to attempt it). Also, is it necessary for one 
who wants to attain unity with God that he should be a 
Sanydsi or an Asanydsi ; (we answer) he need not be the 
latter, for it is impossible for him {asakyatvdt ) ; nor need he 
be the former, for he must be one who rigidly follows all the 
conditions that bind a Sanydsi. It is said in the Chchdnddgya 
text, Brahinasainsthah amriUatvaiiieti., no one else except he 
who follows strictly the inukti sddliana can attain Brahman 
{amrutatvd). For it is said in the Sruti texts like : — 
Sampurvatishtates samdpti vdchitvasya agnishtdma samsthe il 
etc. The phrase Brah77ia samsthd referred to in the 
Chchdnddgya texts means no other form except that of 
Brahman {ananya vydpdrarupatvdt), as stated in the 


The idea is that aikya results only when there is the relation- 
ship of pujya and pujaka^ upasya and upasaka. 

Parisankhya in the Mimamsa philosophy means exclusion or 
limitation to that which is enumerated or expressly mentioned, so 
that everything else is excluded. Parisankhya is opposed to vidhi 
which lays down a rule for the first time, and to niyama which 
restricts the choice to an alternative which is expressly stated when 
several such alternatives are possible. 
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Atharvana text : — Tamavaikam jCinatha aimanam anyo^ 
vachb vimunchatha H Understand him alone definitely 
as Atma and leave away all other words. Texts like 
AsiipWi amrutch kalam iiayet vedaiita chiniaya, and others 
occurring in the SrzUis, declare that one should never 
employ any means other than the prescribed vidhi which 
alone will lead to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, 
this is the chief vidhi prescribed. In the Kaivalya Chandrb- 
daya, in the Yadvato Vidyddhivat-adhikarana, the 
Paramaradhyas have been stated to have attained the 
Brahman without any means other than the one above 
described. From the expression parisazikhyd vd srava- 
iiddishu sambhavet^ it would seem that sometimes the 
parisankhyd vidhi may also be employed to attain the 
knowledge of Brahman. But such a method is not always 
to be taken as the chief one of the three vidhis mentioned. 

Object of Jignasa is Brahman. 

Therefore in this Sutra, the chief matter for considera- 
tion being the knowledge of Brahman as the desired result, 
the object is, therefore, according to the Srutis, Brahman 
alone. It should not be supposed that this desired 
knowledge of Brahman may be obtained by any other 
method as suggested by the word kartavya. (It is hinted 
that the vidhitraya should be adopted for the purpose.) 

Brahman is not always attributeless {Sadd Brahmaoid 
iia nirviseshatvam). If he is ever attributeless, what is left 
to one to enquire about Brahman ? The Sriiti text goes : — 
Pardsya saktih vividhaiva sz'uyate svdbhdviki gzidna bala 
kriyd dm ii The Brahman to be discussed and known has 
always two forms, corporeal and incorporeal {murtdmuria- 
ivam). Sruti texts like Dvevdva Brahmaiidrupew Tadddi 
madhydnta viJnnamdkam vibhuin diiddnandamarupa madblm- 
tam II Umdsahdyam paramesvaram prabhum trilddmnam 
Nllakantham prasdntam ii Dhydtvd immirgadidiati bhuta- 
ydnim samastasdkshim tamasah paras tdt ii etc., sufficiently 
well declare that such (both) forms (of Brahman) should be 
thought of. Else the meaning intended by the Sniti texts 
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would be abridged and thus we will not be respecting the 
authority of the Sruii. 

The Theory of Nirvisesha Brahm^. 

Some (Vedantihs) say that if the truth about Brahman 
is to be realized, if one is to obtain freedom from pahi and 
pa^a worldly ties), he should be understood as 
iih'vi&esha Bmhvmn and not as saguna Brahman. (In the 
text nirviSesha Brahmagnana is referred to as opposed to 
sagiaia gndna, i.e.^ saguna Brahmagnana). The qualities 
of Brahman are always spoken of as of a conflicting kind, as 
enunciated in texts like Aihdta ddesd mii neii\\ But 
in the text Etad vai tadaksharam gdrgyastJmla mananva 
hmsva'^'^ etc., the Immortal {A/csharam) is stated to be 
devoid of quality of every kind. In texts like EkamHvd- 
dviidyam Brahma. Neha ndndsii khichanaw etc., it is 
said that Brahman has no equal {adviHyafva). Similarly 
in texts like Scikshl cheid kdvald nirgunakcha ii etc., it is said 
that Brahman should be understood as gnnanishcdha {i.e., 
devoid of all gniuis or qualities). It should not, however, 
be so understood. Because all the Srniis decidedly taken 
together declare that Brahman has both the muria and 
amurfa forms and that he should be understood as such. 
No qualities of Brahman {Brahmadharmdndni) should be 
set aside {anishiddhatvdk). Likewise is the import of the 
Sutra (III. 2. 21) Prakrutaitdvaivam hi pratishedhaii 
iatdbravUi cha bJmyah '' etc., which declares that Brahman 
should be considered as having dnanda of an exceptional 
quality {anyathd dnandddlndm). Even texts which declare 
the oneness of Brahman such as, Sadeva saientyedamagra 
dslt, etc., state that prior to srishti (creation), there was 
this unrivalled One. So the Srnti texts that declare 
Brahman as nh’gmia evidently include Brahman possessing 
all qualities {sarvagnatddishu). The word gima is used 
(here) in connection with Brahman as meaning “devoid of 
satva and the rest of the three gimad\ and so should not 
be taken as denoting “without attributes” {guiia §abda 
praydgdb/idvena satvddi gunairdydbhdva pa^'atvdt). Simi- 
larly other Srnti texts like Yas sarvagnas sarvavif'^^ (He 
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(Brahman) who is all wisdom and all-knowing) etc-i also 
contradict the statement that Brahman is nirvinesha. 

The ancient Acharyas {Pui'vacharyas) possessed of 
Vedic knowledge, such as Revana Siddha, Marula Siddha 
and others, affirm that prior to Creation, there was no 
manifestation of either Vyakta or Avyakta (the Seen or 
the Unseen). Therefore it is that we suggest that all the 
Sriiiis {BraJwia vakyas) which refer to the Advaita 
Brahman, simply mean that the all-knowing Brahman, 
the great unrivalled Being who has no second, alone 
existed at first and not that the Brahman is attributeless. 
Thus states the Svetasvafara : — TWd tamastan nadiva- 
na ratrih na san nachasat Siva eva kevalah ii Similarly the 
following text from the Atliarva-Uras : — Ahamekah p7’aiha- 
mamasam vai'taviicha bhavishyaviicha iianyahkaschm mattb 
vyatiriktah li 

Then, again, the text goes : — Nanyat kmclianamishatw 
etc. These texts show that running through the whole of 
the Vedanta is the idea that, on the analogy of the maxim 
that all roads lead to a common meeting point, prior to 
Creation, all was in that One (Brahman) without a second. 
And that unrivalled Brahman when he was about to bring 
about Creation, was possessed of several ideas [bhavd] about 
it. Thus declare the Sviitis : — So ^kaviayata baJmsyain 
prajdyeya'' etc., in an undivided {abJieda) sense. That is, 
before Creation, everything was in Brahman without a 
division. And it must be understood that all the Si'iiti 
texts mean that Brahman was in an undivided condition. 
For it is said in texts like Aitaddmtyam idai^t sarva^jt ii 
Sai'vb hyesha Rndrah H Atmaivedam sarvain " etc. These 
and other similar texts declare that Brahman, out of 
his own free will, was in a position to bring about the 
Creation of Visva, and was both the kdrya and Parana : 
in an undivided form {abhedaschd) just as the earth and 
the earthen pot. 

In the Ai/iai'va-siras, we have Eka vigmnena sarva- 
vigndna pi'atignd chaW mmi yd veda saj'vmi vedaw eic. “He 
who knows thoroughly one thing well can claim to 
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understand about all other things” and that ‘‘He who under- 
. stands Me can understand all the rest.” So after knowing 
the underlying truth of Sivalaiva, all other truths are 
thoroughly proved {siddliainiti siddliani). 

Before Creation the material cause {upaddna kdrana) 
of Jagat, i.c., Prakriti, did exist. If so, how can Brahman 
be said to be the unrivalled One without a Second ? It 
is explained thus : — Just as the magnet possesses the 
property of attracting to itself iron and just as fire is never 
free from its burning property, so Isvara was with this 
(I^vara) ^akii and was accordingly the One Unrivalled 
without a Second. For it is said in Sriiti texts like Tdd- 
dtma mktivi svagnnair nigudlidvi n Pardsya &aktiJi vividh- 
aiva h'uyale svdbhdvila gndiia bala kriyd citaw etc., that the 
Parasakti““ of Siva is His own and not apart from Him as 
Pie is declared by the Agamas, Sniiis and Purdyas and 
therefore the viumvksJuis (those who aim at mdksha) 
should not asfree to the un-Vedic statements about the 
illusion of the world {Jaganmiihydtva) as propounded by 
the Advaitavadins. And also the text Neli neii of the 
Sriiti should not be understood to mean that Brahman is 
entirely without a corporeal body {niravayava). In the S7'Hii 
text Sthireblmnugaih piirurupa ngra ii etc., it is stated 
that the worldly sports {pi’dh’ita pai’amasivallla) etc., exhi- 
bited by the auspicious forms of Siva {}na}iga}a vigyaha) 
are eternal {miyatva bo'avandt), though this is not to 
be understood in the same sense as those holding the 
Samyiiktddvaita {VisisJitddvaita) and Pdnc/iardtya tenets 
profess it, which explains the rule governing the double 
nature of Brahman in being both the Remainder and the 
Whole and his being constant in the different parts of his 
body [seshi ieshaiva vyavasthd of Brahman and his 
angdngatvdna sdvayavatva). If we agree to the latter 
view, then we have to admit that the jlva should enjoy 
happiness {sukhd) and misery {dukkhd). 


Paraiakii : Para means pre-eminent, and iakti is the active 
principle of a deity regarded as his wife, 
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Texts like Akamvat sarvagatahJm purna ll and hundreds 
of other texts as well, contradict such a view. Nor do 
we hold the tenets of the Sadaghaiapaiavannatyaniabheda- 
vadinah n i.e.^ those who ever hold that jiva and Brahman 
are constantly as apart as gJiaia — a pot — and pa{a — a cloth. 
Because Sruti texts like YcnaU’utam h’jttam bhavaii etc., 
solemnly contradict such a declaration. Nor do we discuss 
according to the opinions of rajjii-sarpa vddins who hold 
that everything is one in Brahman and explain that the 
world is an illusion {Jlkatara vntJiyatvci vadinah). 

In Sruti texts like Satyakdmas satyasankalpa, it is 
declared that Isvara is naturally possessed of infinite good 
qualities {ananta kalyana gumh). Also, texts like Yaiovd 
imani bhutani jaymite “ from whom these creatures came 
into being”, show that Brahman was the material cause 
for the creation, etc., of the world. 

Again, texts like Eka vigndvcna sarvavigndna pratignd, 
declare that the updsand Brahman is possessed of both 
inurta and amiirta forms. And therefore naturally all the 
Sruti texts go to prove that they should be understood in 
consonance with the view of Bheddbheda vdda and all the 
other views above referred to be held to be contradictory to 
the import of the Srutis. This is the whole established truth 
{Bhedabkedavddma iti rdddhdntali). Sruti texts like 
Gild gnau dvau ajd visdxmsau I pradhdim kshetragnapatir- 
gunesali 11 explain that the quality of Siva is unrivalled, 
having no second and that He is the Para Brahman, the 
All-knowing and that His qualities are incomparable with 
those of others as stated in the Srutis. This proves that 
the jlva is naturally bound down by the rope of avidyd 
i.e., illusion {svdbkdvikd vidydpdsa baddJia) and is possessed 
of jada, jadatva and sarvdnubhava (stupefaction, liveliness 
and all experience). 

If it is asked how Paramasiva, who is in all {sarvddliisk- 
ihdnasyci) and who is all-pervading {sarvavydpakasya) can 
possess the two forms Murtdmurta, it is answered that 
just as Prakriti presents herself in the form of sky 
{inahat)^ in the form of the earth {jagat)^ etc., and is the 
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cause of all gimatraya and also keeps her c/ddrupa, so 
Paramasiva, on the one hand, exhibits himself in the form 
of the Wind which can be felt and on the other, without 
form, by pervading all through the world and without 
being seen. And He also exists in the pradhand}-'^'' form 
all pervading the sky (iiiahat ahankara kalakala Vdyu- 
riiphid) while the clddrupa^ the Prakriti^ exhibits herself 
in such forms as light (/e/Vw), water {salild) and earth 
[prithvi). What is not possible for Paramasiva who is 
possessed of the power to do all things seemingly impossible 
{aghataiidglmiaiia 4akii) and is possessed of infinite powers ? 

In Virupeb/iyo vUvaruplbhyascha vai iiambnaDtaJt and 
numerous other texts of the Sruds, it is declared that He 
is possessed of such powers. Also in the Saivdganzas and 
in certain parts of the Veda, it is said Bakie/i sankbcha- 
bhdvena sriskteh pm’vam MahHvarah i Nirainsb nirgimas- 
chbti veddntbsim pmglyabe ii Baktbr vikdsabhdvbna hyananta- 
gtinavdn iti I Prbchyate Bhagavdn Rudrah pabupdba- 
prambchakali II Murtdmuriasvarupbzia yathd Vdyiir vird- 
jatb 1 SaddUvasiathd bhdti sarvdimgrahakdrakah 11 Murid- 
murtajagadrupd yathd mdyd tathd Sivah i Murtdmurta- 
svarupah sydditi veddntadindimah 11 Etad veddntahridayam 
agimtvd inbhitdli pare I Bruterapdrtham kurvanti lake 
panditamdninah II But in certain other less prominent 
texts of the Veda, a view contradictory to the above 
is suggested, but it is not to be taken seriously by 
the learned. Bheda and Abheda are not opposed to each 
other just as light and darkness are {iia taznah prakdsavat 
bheddbhedb virzcddhah). But is it that light and darkness 
are to be taken as co-existing at the same time or coming 
(one after another) as day and night by difference of 
time ? The reply is it is not the first (of the two states 
above mentioned) ; though they appear to exist simulta- 
neously like rupa, jdti, sabda, artha, gtina, gimi, mani, 
prakdsa, etc., without opposing each other. In the dualistic 
world (dvaita prapanchd), in ghatassanghatbbhdti, etc.. 

Controlling form of Prakriii, 

19 F 
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the name and the form [ndma rupd) are seen, and people 
appreciate it conjointly. The name and the form co-exist 
and could be seen simultaneously by those who love it (the 
object). Similarly the existence of Prakriti^ both in the form 
of cause and effect {kdrya kdrafiaivma), could be seen co- 
existing simultaneously in the form of c/ii^ and diia7ida in 
an undivided, single {Advaita) form. If such a thing is 
not admitted or agreed to, then, according to the maxim 
nahidrishlh' aimpapannam iid^iia is itl ikely that that 
which is seen by the eye is not seen by it?), a contradiction 
results. And also it will be just as an illusionary mirage 
{jjiai'H juarickikddiva/ b/irdiiii mdh'mii) and there will be 
neither fulfilment of the desired object [a^iha siddki) nor of 
action {ki'iyd siddhi). Not the second, for in Dvds7ipcir}m 
and other Sruti texts it is clearly seen that during samsd^^a- 
dasa, the /wa and the Bi'ahmaii are seen to exist separately 
{jlva-bi’ahnand r bhedak). 

Many other Si'uii texts such as Tativamasi^ etc., rightly 
declare that at the time of release there is unity {Mdksha- 
da^dydm abJiMascha yukiameva). In Satya kdvta etc., 
and other Sruii texts, it is declared that the world should 
not be considered as true temporarily for practical purposes 
only {i.e., na vyavaJidramdh'a satyaiva?^), just as the 
magical and illusory appearance of silver in a shell {ahidi-a- 
jdla sukti raja/avaf), but that it must be accepted of Para- 
brahma Siva that the hidden actions of Creation, Existence 
and Destruction co-exist in Him as the Reality {Tii'odhdiia 
kd^nasya satyatvam). There is nothing here that could 
be falsely attributed ; because while the cause is real, the 
action ought, as a rule, to be real. If it is supposed that 
it is right to start admitting for purposes of discussion 
[jigndsa) that Brahman is uh'vises/ia and Jiishkrlya, no 
discussion about such a Brahman can arise. For in such 
a Brahman, a false attribution of illusory truth is conceived 
and a false existence of Brahman in whom the chief material 
cause of the world [pradhdna satvd) is understood 
to be existing, is predicated. If such a thing can be 
accepted as correct, then the text Yaimtmasd ^wnanutd 
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yendhiir vianbmatam I Tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi I Nedani 
yadidaimcpdsate. and other texts which state that attributes, 
though inconceivable, are admitted by the power of 
expression, will be contradicted. So it is that Brahman 
is extolled and worshipped in the sagiiiia form {sagunbpd- 
sanasyd) by the use of expression {vdfi) and by the use of 
organs of sense iindriyd )'^^^ ; if we do not accept this, 
then we reach the contradictory position {asambhava) that 
for gdrudamantra, for the use of which"(for casting a spell) 
the magician and the spell are both required, it is enough 
if we have either of them — either the magician or the spell, 
which would not help to attain the objective.^^® Therefore, 
throughout the Veda, Veddnta, Itihdsa and Purdna which 
deal with bhakti, kriyd and gndna (faith, action and 
knowledge), it is declared that Brahman should he 
understood as saguna Brahman. But if it is to be taken 
as mdyd {kalpitam), then it would be like washing off our 
hands of the above Veda etc., {datidnjali prasaktissydt). 

Further, if avidyd, which is not existing {asati), is to be 
assumed as existing, for argument’s sake, in Brahman (Isvara), 
just as an artificial {kritrima) sdligrdma is assumed to be 
an object of holy worship,^®® who could be expected to have 

Lit. an organ of sense or faculty of sense. In Vedanta, manah, 
bttddhiy ahavjkdra^ chitta and diet ana are said to be the five internal 
organs. The total number of organs is, therefore, 15, each 
presided over hy its own ruler, or niyaniru (administrating agent). 
Advaitins do not admit dietana as a different organ, as the 
identity of jlva and Brahman is a postulate with them. 

Here both magician and the spell are of the saguna class 
and the resulting third issuing from their combination is of the 
7 iirgu?ia class. 

Gdruda is a charm against snake poison ; see Kddambari^ 51 
(Bombay Edn.), 

The commentator suggests that Avidyd is an artificial assump- 
tion on the part of Sankara and his followers in regard to Brahman 
and is no more efficacious than an artificial {kritrima) sdligrdma 
can be an object of holy worship on the part of a pious bhakia, 
Avidyd is as artificial an assumption in regard to Brahman as an 
artificial sdligrdma can be to a pious worshipper, Sunya Brahman 
is as efficacious as a kalpita sdligrdma to a bhakta. 
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bhakti, sraddhd and visvdsa in such a Brahman or in such 
a sdligrdma ? Again, how can that Maya {kalpitd) Isvara 
be deemed capable of granting all the results that the 
worshipper wants by his faithful meditation and adoration ? 
If this is not so, the text Mdtyiidevb bhava\ Pitrudevb- 
bhava ; Ackdryadevo bhava and other Sruli texts which 
prescribe the (prevalent) method of worship will become 
incomprehensible, meaningless (z.^., asambhdvya7n) . Thus 
in an Isvara to whom chaitany(A~'^ is wrongly attributed, 
Isvaratva will prove illusory {visishtesvaratvam na sydt)^ 
as in a rope mistaken for a serpent, there is no cause 
for fear {bhayamapi na sydt). 

Those who are expert in the knowledge of things 
invisible {aparokska vidydvatdmapi) are said to be feared 
by even the Heavenly planets such as the Sun. In texts 
like B/nshdsmdt vdtah pavate {bhlskodeti surya/i), Gnd 
gnau dvau ajdvisd^iisau^ A jo hyekd jti$ha77td7zdnuHete 
jahdtyhid77t bkuktabhbgd777 ajb'nyahi etc., the jlva and 
the B7'ah777a7i are stated as never having had a birth, which 
appears to be an invention {kalpitatvdt) and hence not 
Vedic {avaidikah). Moreover, what are the unimpeachable 
evidences to prove Brahman is attributeless {nirvisesha)! 
Unless we can clearly understand and prove that sabda is 
not inseparable from Brahman and that Brahman has no 
separate existence by itself and unless we understand that 
sabda has the power to describe the qualities of 
Brahman and that sabda has the quality of pervasion 
{vydpti) and that Brahman is completely unassociated 
with sabda, Brahman cannot be (described as) attributeless 
[yiirvisbsha), for the knowledge of being attributeless 
{ 7 tirvisesha) cannot remove absolutely the doubts and 
contradictions regarding the knowledge of Brahman. 
Unless we make sure that there is a pot {ghata) in the 
house, we cannot definitely state whether there is a pot 
in the house or not. In the same way, unless we make 


In Vedanta philosophy, chaitanya means the supreme spirit 
considered as the essence of all being and source of all sensation. 
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sure of the qualities of an object and of its existence or its 
contrary, we cannot say anything about the object itself. 
Have we to understand Isvara to depend on his own 
qualities {dharmd) or depend on qualities which are 
beyond himself or on qualities which are contrary to 
them ? Just as a pot {ghata) is understood by its qualities, 
similarly the Atma is understood by the qualities of 
Devadatta. A lover of Truth [satyakamci) will never fail to 
realize Brahman {Brahma sakshdtkard). The superiority 
of Isvara cannot be stated to be apart from Isvara 
Himself. Therefore it may be decidedly declared that 
it would be as improper to state that a tangible object 
is possessed of no properties, as to make the statement 
that “my mother is a barren woman”. Such a statement 
will destro}^ all investigation {vyavahdra), rendering it 
nugatory {ayuktavi). 

Sabda and Brahman. 

In the Si'uti text Atmd vd're drashtavyah etc., which 
states that Parabrahman must be made an object of sight as 
the result of wisdom, it is declared that Parabrahman should 
be caused to be viewed by the mental eye through the 
process of hearing the holy teachings.^"'* Such a process 
will go without any meaning if the purvapaksha argument 
{viz.i that sabda is not different from Brahman) is accepted. 
From the root iru, is derived the word sravaita, to hear ; 
from the process of hearing through the recitation of the 
Veda and through the teaching of the gurUt the result 
(derived) enables the mental capabilities of the disciple to 
cultivate knowledge {gndna) ; and this helps to the 
determining and understanding of Brahman. Texts like 
Veddrtham irimoti etc., should not be construed as “he 
hears the meaning of the Vedas” {Le.^ carelessly, without 
applying his guana to it), whereby the actual meaning of the 
root of the word [dhaidssakii/i) has not made any impression 


The declarant being the son of the “mother” referred to. 

The sound entering into the ears makes the mental eye to 
open its lids. 
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on him the disciple), z.r-, made him enlightened as 

to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore this act. of 
hearing has two aspects {lakshaim)^ viz., the sakd of 
producing a knowledge of Brahman in the disciple and 
not producing any impression at all on him. 

In expressions like Vwdnddavi Sruydfi, etc., even 
though the person who hears shows a great deal of 
pleasure, he may be utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
song ; or its innate qualities {b/idvas) ; thus though he hears 
the sound of the vTyd, it gives no opportunities to him to 
obtain the full benefit of it. Because the sound does 
not give him the power {sakii) for such understanding. 
Though he can appreciate the sound which he hears, 
yet he cannot clearl}^ explain the words of the song and 
their denotation. In texts like Saiyavi gndnavi anantam 
Bra/ima, though the meaning of the words forming the 
text may be understood, yet their full force may not 
be grasped by the disciple. Because he may be 
incapable of right knowledge {dpdia pratipattiJi). 
Not that such a comprehension of right knowledge is 
impossible to obtain after learning from a gum [adhyayana 
guana). Even then just as the bhramara and the kiia 
who merge into each other by the natural removal of 
avidyd, similarly the good grace of the guru is capable of 
removing all avidyd out of the pupil and make him 
possessed of the supreme knowledge. Therefore sound 
{sabdd) has that power {sakii) to remove ignorance through 
the means of the law of he^riug {^ravaua vidhi). Thus it is 
that in the text beginning with Sahdvdcha navdire patyuli 
kdmdya patiJi priydbhavali and ending with dtmanastu 
kdmdya sarvant priydbhavali, we have the truth^nunciated 
for us that we can attain to the highest realization of human 
effort {parama pnrushdrihaip~^ through the Atm a after 

ParainaT purusha+artha : in which means any 

one of the principal objects of human life, — Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksha ; human effort or exertion. Hence, Parama- 
purushdrtha : What might be attained to by the highest human 
effort — sel f-real i zati on . 
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being possessed of that knowledge ; and this is capable of 
giving us extreme happiness {niratimya sukha). Similarly 
texts like Atmaid vignata id am sarvam viditam i Etavat 
are kJiahi amriitatvam, etc., declare that the only way 
{upaya) to know Brahman is through Atma-gudiia and that 
all the means employed are only towards that end. 
This is the firm declaration of the truth. And 
therefore such Atma-gnmia ought necessarily to be 
obtained by those who seek that realization. Towards 
that end, the only course open is through srbtavya {i.e., 
through hearing, as a pupil does from his guru). This is 
the firmly established truth, fiabda-gnana creates an extra- 
ordinary spirit of inquiry and reasoning in regard to the 
qualities of the Brahman. As is enunciated in texts like 
Tain tvaupanishadam purusham prichchami il Na veda- 
vin manute tarn bruhantam il Naisha tarkena matir- 
dpaneya^^ etc.. Brahman cannot be too clearly brought under 
understanding for want of sufficient independent evidence 
{mdndn tardbfidvdi ) . 

The text Drashtavya^-'^ etc., declares that “ you must 
see him ”. The result of attaining knowledge through the 
practices of Vedic adoration {sddhaiias) is the attainment 
of Brahman by visually seeing him [drashtavyam). That 
is the purpose of inquiry [tachchd vichdritam). The 
discussion [jigndsa) was not meant merely to end in medi- 
tation, and making certain the mere existence of Brahman. 
After knowing the Vedanta expressions {vdkya) and being 
possessed of the knowledge (of Brahman), it must result 
necessarily in self-realization {dtma-sdkshdtkdra) as a true 
effect. Else there is no use of simply seeking after an 
object and not finding it. 

No object can be clearly understood without its qualities 
being clearly described, so that they might be perceptible to 
the mental eye. In the text Ardham antarvedi minbti 
ardham bahirvedi ityatra^ etc., the lakshaiia of the words 

^‘^Atrna va’re drashtavyah irotavyd matilavyo nididhydsitavyaJi. (See 
Brihad, Upanishad, II. 4. 5.) 
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which describe the qualities, is to be noted. The words 
aiitarvMi and bahirvMi describe the ^ala (z.e., the sacrificial 
spot). Again, in the texts Jataputra^'^^ Krishna Peso agniim 
adhlte 11^“^ etc., the first denotes the vidhis to be observed at 
particular ages in the case of a son born to one ; and the 
second, the nature of the fire before which the adhyayana is 
carried out; the words used establish the qualities and 
through them create the guana and karma (knowledge and 
acts) relating to them. In the text Uchchairuruchdkriyaia, 
etc., in which the word riigddV-'^^ signifies not merely the 
hymn (which the collection of the words make) but also the 
action {kriya) underlying it. 

Again, in the text Ydvaid&vmipratighrinmydU etc., the 
words used express the natural qualities {nijdrtha lakshana) 
of the horses^"^ (which are specially intended for the sacrifice). 
And in texts like Nekshctodyantaniddityam II Ndrsheyam 
vrinlie II etc., the words used indicate the particular 
qualities of the rising sun and the girl of the Rishi, and 
convey to the mind the particular idea intended without 
taking into consideration certain other things. In the text 
N’a kalanjam bhakshayed^~ which prohibits heavenly bliss 
{piirushdrtha) to those who partake of tobacco, what is 
implied is that the man who transgresses the prohibition, 
though with a good motive, not only by so doing loses the 
heavenly bliss, but also renders himself utterly sinful. There 
is decidedly no separation between the body and dtma 
{na cha vydvruityabhdvah). Even though the body and 


Jaiaputra. Jatah denotes a son, male offspring; in dramas, 
often used as a term of endearment ; Atra jata kathayiivam kathaya ; 
Uttarardina Charita. “Dear boy”, “Oh, my darling”, etc. 

Lit. — He is performing the adhyayana before the sacrificial 
fire raised by the Krishna Yajurveda method. 

Lit. — A hymn of the Rig. Veda as opposed to Yajus and 
Sdman. In Panini, it denotes a collection of words. 

120 reference is to a horse sacrifice where the horses, before 
sacrifice is offered, are tied up._ 

That is, “ Don't look at the rising sun.” 

That is, “ Don’t marry this Rishi’s daughter,” 

That is, “ Don’t eat tobacco.” 
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aivta appear to be distinctly separate from each other, yet 
really they are not so. And it is clearly in the perceiving 
of the connection between these two that mbkshasadhana 
gnana (the knowledge which leads to indksfia) exists. In 
regard to the texts Dva suparnaic Dvc, Brahinani II, 
etc., the underlying truth is different from what it actually 
appears to be externally. Both being the same, the truth 
of the two can be rightly understood by trying to under- 
stand them by discussion as prescribed by the vidhi. In 
trying to find out the real truth regarding the Paramatma, 
the knowledge of the Atma is also clearly understood. This 
follows as if it were a niyama vidhi}'^^ Here the word atma 
is used in the sense of Paramatma only. Again, texts like 
Idam sarvain yadayamatma ■ Atmani vigiiate idani sarvam 
vig7iata7}?., etc., declare that if the word di77ta is thoroughly 
understood, everything else is clearly understood. The 
first of the above texts declares : All co7isists iii At77ia. 

In interpreting the sa77ia7iva.ya sutrap'^^ Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya^®^ states that the word h-biavya should 
not be understood as merely di77iagiia,7ia vidhi, i.e., the 
method by which the knowledge of At77ia is obtained, for it 
includes the power {sahli) to realize Brahman {Bralmta 
sdlishdikdrasahii). Also, by 47'ava7ia what is intended is 
that we should seek the knowledge of Brahman for 
realizing it, not to obtain knowledge which is opposed 
to it. Therefore, the method of discussion [vichd7'd) should 
not be one by which a wrong meaning is sought. By 
^ravaita, it is intended to acquire {dga77iika) the triple 
effect of adhikdra vishaya and phala. This is what this 
Sutra is intended to affirm {7tir7iayd). 

Therefore, in the Sutra Atkdtb Brahma jig/idsa, in 
order to satisfy the doubt arising as to the nature of the 


A rule or precept which lays down or specifies something 
which in the absence of that rule would be optional. 

That is, Tattu samanvayat^ I. 1. 4. 

He was evidently the guru of Sripati Panditacharya. His 
authority is quoted at the end of L 1. 4? up to which he is said 
to have written a commentary on the Brahma-Suiras, 
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discussion, the word km'tavya should be understood and 
supplied. This continued effort at' discussion is necessary 
to attain the intended result {phald) by the help of the 
sdstras. By the word jigndsa, the nature ’ of discussion 
[vichdra) should be understood. 

Prakriti and Pratyaya. 

If it is said that the word jigndsa does not possess 
the sakti of knowing Prakriti and Pratyaya {i.e., the material 
cause of the world and the co-operative cause of the 
world), then it is replied jigudsa gives a collective 
{samiiddya) knowledge of both the topics {lakskauds) i.e., 
Prakriti Pratyaya. By the use of the same pratyayak^^ , 
the mode of discussion is understood to be through Jahall- 
akshand.'^''^'^ B^^the use of the word Prakriti, Sddhyagndndk^^ 
(knowledge to be proved) is intended to be conveyed through 
ajahallaskhand.^^^ By some the co-operative causes {pra- 
tyaya lakshaitd) are understood to be as siddha-gndna 
(perfect knowledge), though they are yet to be demonstrated 
{sddhya-gndnd) and they hold that they come under the 
category of jahallakshand. It is necessary, in order to 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge, that the sddhana-gimna 
should be possessed in a determined manner. Sambhava- 
nanda and Sivananda very much take the view that both 
prakriti and pratyaya lakshands must be correctly 
understood. Here some are of opinion that praki'iti and 
pratyaya are one and the same {prakriti pratyaya savtitddya 
ekaiva lakshand). In expressions {vdkye), the lakshand is 
not invisible. In the two expressions Ardham antarvedi 
mindti ardham bahirvedi etc., and Visham bhunkte, the 


In jignasa. 

In this kind of lakshand,, a word loses its primarj' sense but 
is used in one which is in some way connected with the primary 
sense, as in the familiar instance gangaydm ghdshah, 

Sadhyagndna means knowledge of the major term in a 
S5dlogism ; the predicate of a proposition. 

A kind of lakshaitd in which the primary or original sense of 
a word used elliptically does not disappear as kunidha pravisanti— 
kuniadhdrinah ptirushdli. 
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actual lakshanas are clearly seen. The expressions clearly 
convey the meaning. Even though the collective causes 
{samitdaya saklyabhavepi) cannot describe the co-opera- 
tive causes, yet the co-operative causes [praiyaya) can be 
rightly comprehended. Sdchajahati, — this is called ajahal- 
laksJiand kind. By looking at one particular form, it 
should not be said it is devoid of other forms. Because 
it is not the truth {tasya aprdvidnikatvdt). In the 
expression chhatrindgachchanti^ are included both those 
who hold the umbrella and those who are without 
it. It does not merely mean that they are simply 
going; the words convey the idea that they are going 
and also holding the umbrella. The speaker wishes to 
convey in detail the lakshaiid of those who are going 
without omitting the essential objects with which they are 
connected (^.^., umbrella they are carrying). Instead of 
omitting the details, the act of going is expressed so as 
to convey the full form {riipena) in which they are going, 
i.e,, in different ways, some holding the umbrella and 
others without it. Again, in the expression Kakebhyd dadJii 
rakshyatdm etc. (let the curds be protected from crows), 
the act of protection and the several crows approaching the 
curds are referred to. The meaning is not that the curds 
should be lost {upaghdtakatvdt'). Whenever a course of 
Conduct is enunciated, the mutual ones are also implied. 
Courses of action which are contrary to each other are not 
to be understood thereby. Because the course of conduct 
referred to definitely describes what it is without any 
misconception {phinna vrittyupasthitatvdt). When the 
primary meaning of a word is to be taken into account, its 
secondary signification ought not to be taken. Where ajahal- 
lakshand has to be considered, there both the lakshanas [i.e., 
jahallakshand and ajahallakshand) ought to be accepted. 
When only the primary meaning is required to be taken into 
consideration, we have to understand the chief thing, the 
secondary idea being neglected. In the example Gangdydm 
glibshamatsyau etc., as the village is seen, it is clearly 
understood that ghosha cannot be taken to convey the 
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sound arising from the noise of the river. Because thereby 
the whole idea will have to be wrongly understood. It 
is the firm idea that can (enable us) to realize the nature 
of an object. In fact, the word jipidsa is more instru- 
mental [^tanirenb pat tarn) in conveying the primary idea to 
the mind. Whenever such reasoning is employed through 
aja/iallakshanCi, the word jigndsa should be in fact 
understood in the collective sense. Whenever, in a 
discussion, we have to arrive at a firm conclusion, both the 
methods should be employed to know the collective idea. 
Knowledge is a thing that is to be obtained only after 
knowing the pratgaya and prakriti lakshands^ in a collective 
sense. In conclusion, even in places where a long discussion 
is involved, the primary meaning of each word is largely 
taken into account. In all ja/ial/akshand, the prakriti and 
pratyaya are both understood in a collective sense to 
secure the knowledge of Brahman. Since each expression 
[sabda) has a particular power [sakti) supporting it, we 
must understand the meaning of the sabda in such a 
way as to have its primary and not its secondary 
meaning. How then can Brahman be expected to 
possess only one form without attribute {sakti sambandhd) 
when all the expressions have got two-fold views ? 
On certain occasions, the secondary meaning {laksJiand)^ 
and its respective attribute ought to be considered, 
and in such places the primary meaning need not be 
thought of. In conclusion, when expressions are joined 
to other words to convey their secondary meaning, in 
those cases they should be considered as vdkya lakshand. 
Therefore, in sdstras, vyavahdra is said to be the 
expression of a meaning of a word other than the primary 
one attaching to it. While prakriti is thus understood, 
the lakshand (or secondary) use should be taken in the 
collective sense. When the secondary meaning is thus 
taken, then Brahman can never be understood to be 
one without attribute. When there is difference in the 
collective sense, that which is connected with it should 
also be different. Also, it is not possible to impart 
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a settled conviction, through the mode of lakshano. dis- 
cussion. 

Then, any attempt to obtain a settled knowledge by 
both modes of discussion {jdhahakshana and aja/ial- 
laksbmd) -is bound to prove useless [vyarfba). In the 
example Chhairind gac/ichanii, one is apt to understand that 
those who possess umbrellas are going even though some 
may be without theirs. Again, in the example Gaugdydm 
ghdsftaniatsyan etc., of the two ways of understanding, 
only one is right, vis.y one indicating the existence of the 
village on the Ganges. It should not be taken to mean 
the sound of the flow of the Ganges. Here the collective 
{samuddycC) as well as the sense conveyed by each part 
making the collective sense {samtiddy'niah) ought to be 
considered as different in sense. Unless wc know the 
properties of all things, it is not possible to have a 
comprehensive knowledge, which can only be had by 
the jahallakshand mode of discussion. In reality, the 
discussion is attended with different kinds of difficulties if we 
are to obtain a comprehensive view. To obtain the desired 
comprehensive view, a settled knowledge of each of 
the component parts should be secured. By the word 
jigndsa, it is to be understood that the sabda has got the 
clearly described power {sakii) of the component parts 
{prakriii and pra(yaya) in order to obtain a comprehensive 
knowledge of Brahman. Though the component parts are 
different from each other in the properties of the different 
matters, yet, in the final conclusion, their relationship con- 
veys a comprehensive knowledge of Brahman. When an ex- 
pression can clearly convey to the mind the properties of 
matters, such an expression is called Vdkya lakshana, a 
characteristic expression. So by the Jahallakshand mode of 
discussion, we should not understand merely difference (bheda) 
between objects. In the expression chhatrind gachchantk the 
actual truth should be considered collectively. Even though 
among them there are people without umbrellas, in a collec- 
tive sense the expression is used to denote their going with 
the addition of the umbrellas. Therefore, while one mode 
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of discussion by Jahallakshana is adopted, the Ajahal- 
lakshana knowledge also is liable to be impressed on the 
mind. In the Guhadhikarana^^'^ Manchana Pandita^^^ estab- 
lishes thus the text Ritam pibamtaii, etc.: — The character 
of drinking {pibat) and not drinking {apibat) is expressed 
by the A jahallakshana mode of discussion to convey a 
collective idea. 

At any rate, in the Lingasamuddyddhikarana Parama- 
sivaradhya Bhattacharya has commented in his work named 
Kaivalya Frakdsa that whenever several causes and effects 
are to be discussed in determining all the internally situated 
attributes of Brahman, the adoption of both vrittis 
{i.e.y Jahat and Ajahat lakshand vrittis') is not contra- 
dictory. The object in view always possesses the two-fold 
qualities contained in prakriti and pratyaya lakshands. 
Therefore, the ajahallakshand mode of discussion should 
not be disregarded in all discussions where the properties 
of the component parties are the chief causes to determine 
the collective knowledge of Brahman. Else a decided 
knowledge cannot be had and therefore in the expressions 
ChhatriiK) gachchanti and Gangdydm ghbshamatsyau^ to have 
a collective knowledge we must know the component parts 
making up the samnddya, i.e., those possessing the umbrellas 
and those not possessing them, and also the sand made 
by the flow of the Ganges through its banks and also the 
actual village Gangdydm ghosha. Then only the collective 
knowledge can be clearly comprehended. Let it be 
granted. The sabda clearly explains the characteristic 
attributes of a subject and thereby gives a definite know- 
ledge of that object. This is done b};- the Jahat and Ajahat 
lakshand modes of discussion, where Pt'akriti and Pratyaya 
are generally the subjects of discussion. Having so far 
admitted that the material cause of an object is to be under- 
stood in all its properties, we should also clearly discuss 


140 j^ralwia-Snlras, I. 2. 11-12. 

The expression Mavchana Panditiye yx&tb. in the text indicates 
probably a commentary by Manchana Pandita on the sutras quoted, 
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and understand the properties of the co-operative cause of 
the same object. Paramasivaradhya Swami, in his work 
known zs BivagndJia Chandrbdaya, clearly describes that only 
such settled knowledge should be possessed through discus- 
sion by the two different modes. ' It should not be admitted 
that in having a firm knowledge about Prakriti itself is 
sufficient. Else there will be a contradiction of the know- 
ledge according to the other mode of discussion — ajahal- 
lakshand. In the expression Gan^dydm ghdsha malsyau, 
if we consider only one method of discussion by jahal- 
lakshand vritti instead of both, then, a thorough knowledge 
cannot be had. 

Enough has been said of Jahat and Ajahat lakshand 
modes of discussion. It is sufficient if it is borne in 
mind that a firm knowledge should be possessed regard- 
ing prakriti and pratyaya. To possess a firm knowledge, 
all facts connected with the matter should be proved 
beyond all doubt. It is not sufficient if only certain 
facts are clearly understood. It must not be presumed 
that a firm knowledge has been obtained without fully 
understanding the properties of the matter. A real desire 
to know about a matter is not sufficient. Whenever a matter 
is very difficult to understand, that matter is likely to be 
treated with reluctance. Sometimes we much desire to 
understand incomprehensible things just as a bereaved 
widower {vidhnra) expresses his love for his lost wife 
{i.e.^ yearning for a thing he cannot get). Although much 
desired, knowledge cannot be had of incomprehensible 
things. Therefore all attempts ought to be made to 
clear all the doubts before knowledge could be had of 
a particular matter. All connected knowledge about 
the material cause should be acquired. In no other 
manner can the power of understanding be developed 
except by discussion about the properties of iabda 
and by pursuing a correct mode of enquiry on the 
approved lines. A firm knowledge can only be said 
to have been arrived at when we have determinedly 
grasped the truths underlying each subject. Unless the 
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co-operative cause and the connected attributes are fully 
known, we cannot have an independent knowledge. In 
the expression Gaurnitya etc., even though a cow is 
dependent on its protector, yet by various proofs 
{lakshana) it can be admitted that it can live independently. 
Therefore, the material cause can be thoroughly understood 
only after grasping the truths connected with co-operative 
causes, which are the result of the two lakshands {jahat 
and ajahat lakshands). It is not right to study at first 
the co-operative cause of matter to know the truth, nor 
collectively (samnddyena) but the material cause must 
be studied after discussion and removal of all doubts 
without presuming at any step a knowledge not acquired. 
In determining the word of a Srnti text, even though it is 
inferred to be very easily understood, both the methods 
of argument [jahat and ajahat) should be used for 
thoroughly understanding the lakshands of prakriti and 
pra.tyaya. It is never right to try to have a collective 
idea by inferential deductions either of prakriti or of 
praiyaya or any of the attributes of either as it is likely 
that it would yield a contradictory meaning. 

In the text Saktun juhbti etc., the accusative case, 
the object of action (of throwing into the fire)’-'^" is implied, 
for obtaining the right result. Also, in the text Havishyani 
abhydlmrayati etc., for the accusative and the instru- 
mental cases, the objects of action and bearing are implied, 
which denote both the material and the co-operative causes 
{prakriti and pratyaya). Also, in the expression ratho 
gachchati etc., where the object of a vydpdra {i.e., motion) 
is implied, the result of moving is to be understood. In 
the expressions jdndti, ichchati.^ dveshti, yatate, etc., we 
have to understand each verb according to the root meaning, 
■^bich IS the meaning of the prakr'iti as well as the result 
(or the phal-a) which the words imply. In the expression 
nasyati etc., the agent that is capable of destroying is 
denoted. • Therefore in knowing the meaning of the word, 
the object which is th e agent to produce the result is to 
By saying SvaM and throwing the oblation into the fire, 
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be understood. In the commentary of Durvasa'^* on Karaka- 
vriltilakshana, buddhi and ks/ic/ragua occurring in the text, 
Ritain pibaiilau etc., in the purvapaksha part of Guhadhi- 
kamnay are proved to be agents. In the expressions 
a^vm luiishat'd^'^ kulani pipalis/iafP*'’ etc., only the 
nature of the act that is about to happen is implied and 
not any agency that is impelling its happening. Then, 
the doubt arising as to whether an inanimate object can 
itself accomplish an act is to be determined according 
to the (Panini) Sutra Dlinlbh-kariitanassamaiia kartru- 
kadickekayav! vcl etc. By the use of the expression, it 
is not intended to show that a lifeless object can desire 
or has a discretion. Lifeless objects have not such desire 
but are subject only to external forces. It is clearly 
proved in Patanjali’s BkCiskya that whenever an expression 
is used ascribing agency to lifeless objects, then such 
expression should be understood as being dependent on 
external forces and not possessing by themselves any 
desire. According to the maxim, Gaioia mukhyaybk 
mukkyc karyasavtpj'aiyayak etc., in such expressions as 
the above, the secondary meaning should always be 
understood instead of the primary, because a desire is 
naturally attributable to an animate and not to an inanimate 
agent. In Ikskaiyadkikarnnay Durviisa Bhagavadpada- 
charya also agrees with the above view in regard to (the 
interpretation) of kulant pipaliskati. Even though the 
co-operative causes {pratyayd) are to be understood clearly, 
yet they are not primarily responsible as prakriti is 
the primary cause. But according to the expression 
lakskanayd prakrityaivay it is only to understand prakriti 
(the primary cause) that we have to clearly understand 
pratyaya (the co-operative causes). If we ignore such 
co-operative causes, even though they are negligible, we 
cannot arrive at a correct conclusion. Causes which are 

The text has Durvaslye, which denotes a work of which 
Durvasa was the author. 

A stone is about to fall from the mountain peak. 

The river is about to overflow cutting the banks. 

20 


F 
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contradictor}’- cannot lead to a correct conclusion and should 
not be enquired into unnecessarily. As correct knowledge 
{^jiajia) is the chief thing sought for, all attempts ought 
to be made in availing (ourselves) of the co-operative 
causes and the materials pertaining to them. In endea- 
vouring to arrive at a correct knowledge, the desire should 
be to find out the correct method and the objects which 
would lead us towards it. Until we are possessed of such 
a method, every attempt should be made to search it out. 
We have to aim at its realization by a strenuous search 
{a}2vis/ia7i). Realization is the chief object of correct know- 
ledge, which ends in the attainment of salvation {/udksha 
sdd/iana), failing which every endeavour at personal effort 
[pitrusha prav}-!ffi) will be fruitless {nis/ip/iala). It is to 
secure correct knowledge that matters are enquired into. 
The sole subject of such a knowledge is the realization of 
mo/esha [indksJia sddJiajia)^ of Brahmagnana and the same is 
based on the discussion of the Sruti texts. The seed of 
discussion lies in the method of enquiry. When the teacher 
[Achdrya) goes on teaching his disciple through discussion 
about vtoksha sddhmia^ he must clearly understand from the 
teacher Prahdfyarlha o-jmnam by frequently clearing him- 
self of the doubts arising in regard to the subject-matter 
under discussion and of the matters which enter into it 
{vishaya v/sPayl Mdvej/a). The nature of the enquiry on 
the part of the disciple should be such that all the materials 
should be thoroughly sifted after grasping them and the 
established truths should be possessed by him. This is 
the chief object of jigudsn. Both prakriti and pratyaya 
should be thoroughly understood, not by merely touching 
their outer fringes but in such a way as to ward off all 
doubts relating to them. Without such a view in mind, 
discussion is undesirable. The subject sought for by 
discussion must be certainly realized. Therefore the view 
has been propounded by Paramananda Aradhya^‘*‘^ that both 

Evidently a teacher who was considered an authority even 
greater than Ekorama Siddha Bhagavadpadacharya, the guru of 
Sripali, referred to already and in the next sentence below. 
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the modes of discussion — jaliai and ajaJiat laksJmija — should 
be employed to understand the nature of pmkriti and 
pratyaya. This view is also admitted and agreed to by 
Ekorama Siddha Bhagavatpadacharya*"'" and hence must 
be fully adopted. 

Brahmatva of Siva. 

The mode and object of jignasa apart, how is the 
Brahmatva of Siva to be established ? How are we to 
declare Siva as Parabrahman ? Sivasya Parabrahmatva 
kaihanam. Here, in the texts, 

Asad vd idam agra dsli i (a^d vai sadajdyata II 
Amulamaiiddhdram imdJi prajdk prajdyatile. II 
Na kaddchit amdi'Uam jagat II etc. 
in asserting that the world {jagat) was in an unmanifested 
condition previously {asadvd idamagm dsit), it is suggested 
that in coming into existence, it {jagat) did not require an 
agent. The text Jyotishtomena svargakdmo yajetap^^ 
etc., bears witness to the fact that in regard to sacrifices, 
etc., there is one who is kartru {i.e., sacrificer) and 
another Phaladdtru (who is the giver of the fruits thereof). 
When Isvara is actually existing {sadbhdve), if he is to be 
treated in the opposite sense {i.e., as non-existing), there 
results a contradiction and there will be no satisfaction 
attained. As the existence of Tsvara is not acknowledged, 
it has to be admitted that the agent himself is his own 
maker of the result. If in the world it is seen '^as we witness) 
that the enjoyment of happiness and misery is attributed to 
the sovereignty of Paramesvara {Parameivara kartrutva), 
then inequality and mercilessness will be deemed his 
offsprings and thus we will have to admit that the 
sovereignty of Paramesvara is overthrown with the result 
that not even the smallest benefit can be gained from Isvara. 
Or, if inanimate actions {jada karmandin) which are done by 
jlvas are seen yielding fruits, then, even though the All- 
knowing Isvara is existing, the doubt arises as to whether 
Guru of Sripati-Pandtacharya. 

The desire of attaining Svarga is effected by performing the 
sacrifice of fyotishioma. 
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an inanimate object like a pot can attain the result of secur- 
ing the fruit or when the existence of Isvara {Isvamiva) is 
admitted, whether He alone can be described as the giver 
of the fruit. As between the texts 
Afmd vd idamagya ds%t II 
Brahma vd idamagra dsll li 
Hiranyagarbhassamavarialdgrc bhulasya jdiah 
pafireka dsit II 

C)}n ityckdksharam Brahma II 
Asdvddityd Brahma ll 

Na7)7a{ite vdyb tvameva pratyaksham Brahmdsi ll 
Gandiidm /vd ganapat~nn havd7nah(i ll 
Visvas7}idt I7id7'a vt/arah ll 

Eko havai Ndrdya7ia dsi/ iia Brah7>7d nesd7id 7 idg 7 iish- 
107770 776/770 dydvdprifhvi 11 

A /ha p7i7'7(shbhavai Ndrayaiibka/z/aya/a p7'ajdhbr7ijd i/i ll 

Ndrdya77d/ Brah7>7d jdya/e Ndrdya/id/ Riidrb jdya/e II 

Sadova sb777ya ida/z/agra dsi/ II 

Eka77i6vddv7/iya7)7 B7'ah777a II 

Maiibvai Brah7776/i ll 

Chaksh7irvai Brah/z/b/i II 

Srbi7'a777va7 Brah/z/b/i II 

Kha/ii B}’ah777a\\ Ka77i B/’ah/zia 11 Aii/za/zi Brahz/zaW etc. 
considerable mutual discrepancies are observable. While 
such is the case, the doubt arises as to how Brahmatva can 
be attributed to Siva alone. 

If the attribution of Brahmatva to Siva is thus rendered 
doubtful, the answer is that it cannot be so doubted. For in 
S/mti texts like A g/nshb/ziiya/zi pahimdlabhb/a\\ Dvipddd' 
scha/ 7 ishpdddscha pahvah II etc., four-legged and the 
two-legged animals are stated to be Pas77, {i.c., animals offer- 
able as sacrifices at rites). Also, in other Sr/t/i texts 
such as Chchdgasya vapayd ///bdaso an/ib/’iihi, etc., a goat 
{chc/idgah) is declared to be a symbol of Pas/i (an animal 

This is the purvapaksha argument propounded for determi- 

nation. 

Cf, Sarvc vahamo balim l^varctya otdnastva dvipade chaittsh- 
padah\\ Srmad Bhagavata^ V, i, 
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that could be offered as a sacrifice at riles). In the 
same way, we have to understand Siva as Brahman 
{Sivasya Bralimaivam grahyam). 

Therefore in the text Yato vd iiiidni bhutdni idya^ite. 
etc., it is said that Paramesvara is the cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, which is the primary lal's/iana of Brahman. 
Isvarafva (or supreme overlordship) cannot be claimed 
by Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra, Avho possess 
but detached portions of Triguvdfmaka sakli which is the 
characteristic of Brahman.’ Therefore the Sfitrakara has 
the Sutra Janmddyasya yafa/i, for each of them partakes 
of one detached part of the kartrulva in the creation of 
the world. Therefore none of them can be deemed to be 
the chief Creator. In the Brahmoltaj-akhaiida, it is said : — 
Yasydguyayd jagatsrashld Virinchih pdlakd Harifi \ 
Samhartd- Kd,larndrdk/iyo nainastasinai pindkind ii iti. 
It thus follows that creation and other powers connected 
with it and their control is held to be in Siva only. 
Moreover, in texts like Mdydntu prakriiim vindyai mdyi- 
jianiu Makesvaram i Tasydvayava bhntoltam vydptam 
sarvamidain jagat<\ etc., it is said that Mdyd is to be 
understood as chief prakriti, and Mdyinavt should be 
understood as MaJiesvara and Mdyd, is therefore said to be 
subject to the control of Paramesvara. And therefore 
Paramesvara is said to be all-independent {svatautrd) 
keeping under his control Mdyd, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kalarudra, who are but the amba (part) of Bakii and 
hence form part of the all-pervading world. 

Thus we read in the following texts occurring in the 
Atharvasiras : — Devdkavai svargam Idkam aganiau i Te 
devd rudrain apruchchan ko bhavdii Hi i So' bravit ahamekah 
praihamamdsam vartdmi cha bhavishydmi cha ndiiyah 
kaschana maito vyatirikfah, etc., which declare that Siva 
alone is beyond the changes relating to the trikdlas — 
past, present and future ; that he is in the heart of all ; that 

Brahman possesses in himself the three qualities of satva, 
rajas, tamas, while Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra possess 
only one of these qualities in the order mentioned. 
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he is the cause of everything ; that he is the chief object of 
all utterances ; that he is supreme over all things ; that he 
dominates all beings and that he is Brahman (himself). 
In the Kanva id/ehd, in the text Yahprilhivydm tishthan 

no one else other than Siva is declared to be Brahman 
and possessed of the Ashtamurii form beginning with 
Prithvl. All other divinities including sankha and 
chakra^ though they possess the powers of creating the past 
(d/mta) and the future {bhatitika) cannot be stated to 
possess Ibvaratva. 

It should not be said that Ashtamurtaiva beginning 
from Prithvi is also possessed by Vishnu in all its forms. 
It is not so, because Siva alone stands famous with the 
title of Ashianmrti and is also reputed to be at the heart 
of Vishnu. It would not therefore be correct to say that 
both Siva and Kesava are at the heart of all beings and 
pervade them. Both do not possess the same bodily form. 
Though both are independent in controlling the world’s 
creation, stability and destruction, if both are said to work 
concurrently (or simultaneously), then the world will 
be subjected to the danger of dissolution. 

Sruti texts like Sontardi antaram prdvisai ; Disasc/ia 
aiitaram prdvisai ; Yd Rudrd agnau, yd apsu yd 
dshadhlshu yd Rtidrd visvd bJmvandnydvivdsa tasmai 
Rudrdya namah iti n and hundreds of others bear witness 
to the fact that Siva alone is sarvdtmaka and sarvdntar- 
ydmin. And also in the text beginning with yd vddddaii 
svai'ah prdktah and ending with yah paraJi sa mahesvara/t, 
etc., the endings akdra^ tikdra and inakdra which are the 
symbols of Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra, are held to 
dissolve in Mahesvara. Therefore Brahmatva (state 
of being Brahman) cannot be claimed by any other (than 
Siva). Moreover, the text beginning with Isdnassarva- 
vidydndm and ending with saddsivdm bears testimony to 

Brihad. Upanishad, III. 7. 2. 

The eight-formed, an epithet of Siva, the eight forms being 
five elements — earth, water, air, fire and ether — and the Sun, the 
Moon and the sacrificing Priest. (See Amarakdia, I. 35.) 
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the fact that He alone is stated to be the chief object 
of meditation through pranava}''^ and hence He alone is 
Brahman. And also in the Svetasvaiara text Tam Isvara- 
mwt paramam mahesvaram tarn deva/andm paramancha 
daivatam l Patim patindm prathamam purastdt viddma 
dcvam paramesam tdyam il i/i, it is definitely declared that 
Isvara is the sole controller of Brahma, Vishnu, (Kala) 
Rudra and others and that there is no other Lord known 
who is above Him. In the Yajui'veda text Sbmafi pavate, 
janitd matindm jaiiitd devo jaiiiid pi’ithivydh janitdgiibh 
janiid suryasya janitendrasya janitdt/ia VishnbJi ” the 
word Sbvta should not be taken to mean sbmalata (the 
soma plant) but as meaning that He is the sole cause 
of creation, beginning from Buddhi down to Vishnu. 
The soma plant being an inanimate object, it has no 
power of causing creation. Texts like the following 
appearing in the Atharvana mkhd, Dliya)n,tesdnam 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishim Riidrdsto, 
samprasuyantb n Sarvdni chendriydni sahabhutaih nakdra- 
'}iam kdrandndm dJiydld kdraiuimhi dhyeyah " and the 
text beginning with Sarvaisvarya sampajinah sarvesvarak 
sambhurdkdsamadhye dhruvam sai'vddhikam, and ending 
with Siva ekb dhyeyalt Sivamkarah sarvamaityat parityajya n 
enunciate that the seeker of salvation {mumukshu) 
should meditate solely upon Siva, giving up meditation 
on other prohibited deities. 

Sruii texts like U tdnirutatvasyHdnah ii Sarvamidam 
Siva eva vijdnlhi \ Suddhb niranjanb vibimr advayam 
Sivamekam Sivamadvaitam chaturtliam manyanle, sa dtmd 
savigneyah Sivb advaitah li Eka eva Rudrb nadviti- 
ydya tasthe i Nasan. nachdsat Siva eva kevalah i Visvddhikb 
Rudrb maharshih II iti^ and others declare that Siva alone 
is without a second and hence He alone is Brahman. 
Moreover, in the text beginning with Umd sahdyam and 
ending with Sabrahmd sasivak saliarih sendrah sbksharaJt 
paramassvardt, we are told that Siva is the agent of all 
cause {kdi'ana) and action [kdrya) and therefore the 

The sacred syllable Aum. 
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attribute of Brahmatva is apposite only in his case. 
In the text A^mam Brahma, etc., mere praise is bestowed 
on Brahman by mentioning his name. Moreover, in the 
text Sarvo vai Rudrah, sarvani klialvidam Brahma II and 
in the texts ; — Trishu dhdmasu yadbhbjyam bhoktd bhogascha 
yadbhavet i Tebhyb vilakshanah sdkshl chinmdtrbham 
saddbivah n Mayyeva sakalam jdtam mayi sarvam pratish- 
thitam I Mayi sarvam layam ydti n tadbrahma) dvayam 
asmyaham n Hi, and in others of similar import in which 
the word “Brahma” is used, it has to be taken as only 
synonymous with the word “ Siva ” just as the words 
“hand”, the “arm” and the “palm” which signify the 
members of the body are synonymous with the body itself. 
Moreover, in the Mdnduhyopanishad, in the text beginning 
with Sarvam hyetat Brahmd' yamdtmd Brahma sd yamdtmd 
and in the text Sivamadvaitam chahirtham many ante 
sa dtmd savigneyah n it is clearly declared that the 

whole creation, etc., of the world is due to no other 
than Siva {advaita Siva) and from the beginning to the end 
He alone is held to be the Brahman, the sole cause 
of all. If Siva is not held to be the sole cause, as 
declared by all the Srutis, and the Creator of the world 
and its Destroyer and if it is admitted that there 
is another Isvara, then plurality of Isvaras results and 
a contradiction of all the Srutis will be produced, 
besides opposition to every known system of belief. 
Thus Jaiminiacharya, the most proficient in Vedantic 
knowledge, explains in his treatise called Vedapddasiava, 
that every Vedic text is in a manner applicable to 
Siva {Sivaparatvam). Similarly, Jyotirnatha, Ghanta- 
natha, Bhimanatha, Bhatta, Bhaskara and others, who have 
reached the other side of the ocean of knowledge of 
the four Vedas, who have established their reputation as 
Vedamdrgapratishthdpandchdryas and who have condemned 
the false systems of thought promulgated by the Pashandas, 

4 

Mandukyopanishad, 2. 

Atharvaiirasi. 
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Pancharatras, Bauddhas, and Advaitins, declare as follows, 
establishing the Parabrahtnaiva for Siva; — Mahadevo devak 
sakala jagaddj-ddhya charanah trayividrgd' indrgah kuinata- 
inaiavrittipramathanah \ Taydr ydvd b7’ute, vi'ijina 
inanaydr asya nidadhe Bivasydnghriin vddipralayadakand- 
Iia7it 717 'ipasakhe. » iti. Therefore in the Sdstras the word 
B7'ah77ia-jig7idsa is pointed out to mean the method of 
enquiring into the sva7’upa of Siva. Thus in determining 
who is the chief cause of creation, etc., the word “Brahma” 
is, in the Sdstras, generally taken to stand, for the sake of 
vyavahd7’a, for Siva, as is stated in the 8ut7'a (I, 1. 1.). 

In the texts Brah777aviddp7tbti pa7'a777 ii Brah777a veda 
B7‘ah77taiva bliavati n Siva eko dhyeyali siva777karah 
sa7~va77ia7iyat parityajya n iti, Siva means siva77i karbtlti 
siva77iakarah}^'' Here the chief object of meditation is 
pointed out. Therefore, it is meant to establish that 
salvation {Sivaprdpti) is obtained after being freed 
completely from all ties of bondage. It must not be 
doubted ,how salvation {Sivaprdpti) could be the final 
realization without again coming into existence. 

According to the Bh7'ai7iarakita7iydya, it is clearly seen 
that the actual krwii undergoes a change which turns it 
into the Bhra77tara. It is also seen that a drop of water 
naturally undergoes a change and finally turns itself out 
into a beautiful pearl. What is the good of learned men 
wrongly interpreting bondage {ba7idJia) and falsehood 
{77iithydtva) in such changes .? Moreover, if it is to be 
said that illusory belief is removed by actual knowledge, 
then in accordance with the maxim of the desert and the 
mirage {77iaru77tar%chikd7tydye,7idf^^ we have to answer, 
it is not so. The traveller through his ignorance and the 
vast extent of the desert believes in the existence of water 
and after a time convinces himself of the actual truth that 
the sight is only an illusory one dnd that there is actually 

He who bestows happiness is Siva. 

Marti means desert ; viartchika, a mirage. Rays of light 
falling on a sandy wilderness destitute of water bring on an 
appearance of a mirage. 
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no water. Because perfection [samskdraY^^ is always gained 
through Smrili^^'° and sin is removed by meditation on 
Siva, just as sorrow is banished by being consoled by the 
beloved, doubts are cleared by proofs and the piirvapaksha}-^^ 
is displaced by the siddhd.ntcO-^''^- . 

Again, in texts like Ajdmekdm Idhitcim sukla krishnd,m 
etc., where PradJmna {Prakriii) is represented 
to be the chief cause of the world [Jagat), Brahman 
is represented as being subject to several changes’ in 
the cause of the world [Jagat). If it is said that atJia atah 
abrahma jigimsa iti, we have to say, it is not so ; because 
such a statement will contradict the SriUi and the correct 
meaning of the term jigndsa, interpreted in accordance 
with Sruti, will be lost. Also, in the Sruii text Nbpdsyau 
pvakriti jlvau iti, the meditation of both prakriti and j%va 
as different entities is denounced. As Pradlidwi {Prakriti) 
is naturally devoid of independent powers, the Sruti texts 
which attribute the cause of the world to Pradhdiia should 
be understood as making Pradimna subordinate to Siva 
and not independent of him, just as the expressions of the 
Si'uti, Sasiram chchinattP^^ and Srotram ihrunoti^'^^ denote 
that they (the instrument sword as well as the organ ear) are 
subjected to the agents possessing them, inasmuch as 
they themselves are inanimate. Therefore Pradimna 
{Prakriti) is incapable of being the cause of the world, 
but subordinate to the kartrutva of Siva. As the Sruti 


Here this word would seem to indicate grace or perfection 
rather than purification. 

That is, well-directed action according to the Smriti (tradi- 
tionary Law). 

The starting point of a debate ; the first statement. 

Final decision. 

The text has Vikaritva prasan^dccha. According to Panini, 
the term mayat pratyaya is used to denote three kinds of existence ; 
(1) idddtiiiydrthey (2) tnkdrdrflte and (3) prdchurydrfhe mayat iridhd^ 
affirmation, change and pervasion. 

Lit , — The instrument (sword) hits 

Lit. — The ear hears. 
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text lays it down, Mayamtu prakritim vindyat mayinamtu 
mahcsvaravP^'^ ili, l^Iaya is always subordinate to Siva. 

The Attributes of Brahman. 

Sripati next passes on to set down the attributes of 
Brahman. Before beginning to comment on I. 1.2 Janmd- 
dyasya yatah [From whom tliz origin and so on of this 
nnive 7 ’sc proceed), he remarks that agreeably to the maxim 
that the realization of the object ivastu) is dependent on 
accurate description {laks/Mna)^ which is subject to correct 
Tprool{pramd7ia)p^~ this Sutra is intended first to describe the 
characteristic attributes of Brahman and then to repudiate 
nh'viseshatva and savi&dshatva and finally to expel doubts 
and contrarieties. The accurate character of Brahman 
that we are to discuss is accordingly described (in this Suti'a). 

In the Taittiriya text Yatdvd imdni bhutdni jdyante, 
ycna jdtdiii jlvanti yatprayantyabhisainvisanti tadviji giid- 
sasva tadbrahmeti, the subject-matter of this Sutra is dealt 
with. , The purport of this Suti'a may be summed up as 
follows : Pi'ayaiiti mriyamdndni santi, ultimately to 

undergo destruction ; abhisamviianti, back into that com- 
plete whole. 

While, in the previous Brahman was under- 

stood in an uncertain [sandigdhd) manner through assump- 
tions, now, in this Adhikarana, Brahman is discussed at 
length by means of illustrations and examples. When by 
assuming doubtful cases. Brahman is discussed, then 
creation and so on cannot be taken to exemplify the chief 
characteristic marks of Brahman. Here, in this Adhi- 
karaiia, such causes as have not been discussed previously. 

Lit. — Understand that Prakriti is Maya and Mahesvara to be 
mdyinam, i.e., the controller of Maya. Maya is also designated as 
Mahamaya, Avidya, Niyati, MohinI, Prakriti, Vasana and Tavechcha. 
( Yaiurveda). 

Lit. — Mode of proof, a means of arriving at correct know- 
ledge. The Naiyayikas recognize only four kinds of pranidna ; prat- 
yaksha, anumana, upamdna and Sabda. The Vedantins and Mimam- 
sakas add two more, antipalabdhi and arthdpatti, while the 
^ Samkhyas admit pratyaksha, anwnana and iabda. 
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are clearly explained by means of illustrations. Janma adih 
yasya iii tadgimasamvigiiane bahuvrlhih. Here, the word 
{Jannmdyasya) should be'construed as a baJmvrlhi compound 
by which the characteristics (of Brahman) are explained. 
Also, while trying to understand these characteristic marks 
(of Brahman), we see arising from them their different parts 
in a collected form and these present to us the thought of 
another object suggesting a different meaning. To prevent 
this suggestion, the Sutrakara has particularly used the 
words jamna ddi asya iii. The intended thought not 
having been conveyed by the characteristics of the different 
component parts, the Sutrakara in order to convey the 
exact idea of the object has used both the masculine and 
the feminine genders of the words jaiima ddi asya iti. 
Throughout, for fear of heaviness being caused by the 
increase of letters, the Sutrakara has used a neutral form of 
expression. Even here, the term Brak}na7i is understood. 
The word tat should also be understood and supplied. 
Then the Sutra would be thus divided Jaiimddi asya 
yaiah iti. 

The word Janmddi embodies the five-fold creative acts 
of srishti, st/iiti, laya, ti7'ddhd7ta and amigraha {i.e., creation, 
protection, destruction, disappearance and rewarding); asya 
indicates Him who sports in bringing into play the chit^^^ 
and achit worlds {prapa7icha)\ yatah implies Brahman, 
from whom arises out of his infinite powers, never-ending 
manifestations in a natural way. That is the BraJmiaii (as 
described above) that is envisaged by the Sut}'a. By the 
•word Asya is meant that part of the chztaiidchQtauaP'^^ world 
which is made manifest to the physical vision. Therefore, 
the word yaiah denotes Brahman as the chief cause of the 
five-fold acts of jamna, etc. {i.e., creation, protection, 
destruction, disappearance and rewarding). And therefore 
as the creation and so on consisting of these five-fold acts is 

Chit means understanding, thought or perception, i.e., the 
world of perceptions. 

Achit means material i.e., the material world. 

I.e., the material world and the world of perception. 
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ascribed to Parasiva Brahman by the Sndis, all beings 
i/Tvas) are enjoined to meditate on that Brahman. To 
Brahman who is the chief cause of everything, the doing, 
undoing and doing otherwise,^’^ are all within his powers. 
In the Si'uii text Yafovd, etc., the expression abhisamvi&anti 
denotes dvirbhdva and tirddhana, i.e., manifestation and dis- 
appearance. When Brahman is understood, all inconclusive 
reasoning will be at an end. When Brahman is not under- 
stood, there will be no attempt (made) to enter into (discus- 
sion). Therefore, in such circumstances, how are the 
objects as well as their characteristics to be sought for and 
understood } The answer is that all kinds of inconclusive 
reasoning will no more exist when, after being duly initiated 
by Sdnib/iava d%kshd and duly taught by a Guru, the super- 
ficial knowledge regarding (Brahman) and Lakshana 
(his characteristics) are thoroughly established after dis- 
cussion. The first topic {vishayaY'^~ of this Adhikaraua is : 
If. Brahman is stated to be possessed of no characteristic 
marks that could be described within this manifested world, 
then, how could his overlordship and agency be understood ? 
Is it by his nature, which is all-pervading throughout the 
world, by his having any particular form, by his possessing 
no form, by his sakti exhibited through Prakriti as his 
reflected agent [pratibhnba) or by the pretended {kalpita) over- 
lordship ascribed to him ? The answer is that in the case of 
Brahman in whom all powers are invested and who is 
attributeless {^lirgtma), who is inseparable {niravayavd) and 
eternal [tiityatvdt), such a thing (as kalpita iivaratva) never 
occurs. Much less does such a Brahman, with separated 
members and possessed of a pretended overlordship, which 
is false, at all occur. In the texts gnd gnau dvau ajau- 
lidmsaic and na kaddchit anldrUam jagat iti, etc., both 


Karihum akarthum anyalhdkarthian samartha livaraJi is a 
common phrase indicative of the vast and unlimited powers possessed 
by Brahman of doing, undoing and doing otherwise — in a manner 
other than we expect. See Kathasaritsdgara, XXII. 61. 

Vishaya means the first of the five members of an Adhikarana ; 
the topic or subject to be explained. 
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the world and living beings are stated to be existing for 
ever. If so, how can Paramesvara be described as their 
chief cause ? If he is the cause, then their prior creation 
is improbable. Therefore the revered Sutrakfira denounces 
the Pradhiina Vaishiiava mala as being contradictory to the 
Srufis and Sf^nw/is which hold the doctrine of jivbfpatii as 
the chief thing in the manifestation of Prakriti}'^'^ But if it 
is accepted that it (the jiva) was not created, there arises a 
contradiction to what is declared in the Sruti texts Yatbva 
ivnnii bhutCini jayantb etc., and also to what is stated in 
the texts from Asadva idaiuay;ya asii, Taib vni sadajciyafa, 
etc., to Sadcva sauwybdamayrra a fit, Nasaunackdsai Siva 
eva kevalalj, ifi, etc., which declare asat-karana, saikdrana, 
and the contradictory sadasatkdranalva and parasiva- 
kdrauatva and many (other) mutual discrepancies. The 
Purvapaksha or the prima facie view is thus stated : — The 
cause of the jagat cannot be (attributed to) Paramesvara, 
for he is nirguija. If it is thus to be taken, then how 
should he be understood to be as he is indescribable in 
relation to the world {jagadvilnkshanaivbna) ? Or, again, 

Sripnti in quoiinp^ the text A^c kadachit amdrtiam jagat (lit. 
tliere ^vas never a world which was clifTerent from this — the present 
one) stresses the Blicda viewpoint, which is essentially based on the 
Sfinkhya system of the eternity of this world. The double negative 
in the text is to be noted as affirming its truth in a stiiking manner. 

The Pradhdna Vais/inava viaia referred to by Sripati is the 
pre-eminent Vaishnava School, i Vifishtddvaiia VisJujupradhdna 
mala as opposed to ^ivapradhdna mafa^ the school that makes 
Vishnu the predominating deity as opposed to the school which 
makes Siva the predominant deity. In commenting on I. 2. 32. 
Amanaiili ckainamasmin, Ramanuja states, Paramdtwd Purushditama 
cvd'\ /.t^M Paramatma is Purushottama. Paramatma occupies the centre 
of the Sartra^ which is of the form of the three worlds, and obtaining 
iipdsana from the jiva and satisfied with his offerings, grants him his 
own svaidipa. Anandatirtha’s conception of Vishnu differs somewhat 
from that of Ramanuja, The greatness of Vishnu, according to 
AnandatTrtha, is based on a footing of tdralamya (/.^., gradation) 
as between Vishnu and the other deities, a point not recognized by 
Rfimfinuja. The latter holds Sarvam Vishiiumayain jagat as opposed 
to Sarvam Sivamayain fagai. 
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should he be understood as pervading all over or as having 
a form or having no form whatever ? It cannot be the 
first, because it contradicts his all-pervading power ; and 
also being faultless and unsupported by anything, he cannot 
be called to be the Creator any more than the wheel of 
a potter (l-ii/d/a) and the loom of a weaver [knvinda) can be 
said to create the pot [ghala) and the cloth {paid). It cannot 
be the second, because it will have to be considered that the 
pot is different from the potter’s wheel, which opens the 
subjects of ddhdra and ddheya (the supporter and the sup- 
ported). It cannot be the third, as it is not possible to 
create {kalpana) formless space {iiiravayava dkdia), for 
Brahman, who has a body {sdvayava) which, as before, also 
leads to the discussion of a contradictory subject. Not the 
fourth, as a formless (Brahman), it is not possible to create 
a world of sdvayava, i.e., one conjoined to form. For it 
contradicts the Sruii text Nishkriyain nishkalam Mntam 
niravadyam niranjana7n, etc. Or if we acknowledge a 
new birth for satyagndndnanddtmaka Pai-asiva, then even 
jagat becomes satchiddnanddtmaka. If we do not accept 
that, then the birth, etc., for the world become false {anruia) 
and the world which is bound with paralysing sorrow will 
cease to exist. Moreover, it will be just as clay undergoing 
several changes. If Brahman is the chief cause, can he be 
said to be either the efficient {nwiittd) or assumed {upd- 
ddna) cause or can he be described as both included ? 
Further, whether Brahman could be stated to possess the 
three-fold creative powers (of creation, preservation and 
destruction) or Prakrit! .? Not the first ; as regards his 
being the efficient cause, the Sruti texts proclaim Sarvam 
khalvidain Brahma; Sarvo vai Rudrah, etc., which contradict 
the Advaita texts. Not the second ; because according to 
the Sruti texts Eka eva Rudrd na dviflydya tasthe l Ekatneva 
advitiyam Brahma declare that there can be no other 
than what is declared as being the chief cause. Not the 
third ; because both are as opposed to each other in nature 
as light and darkness. If we accept the chief cause as 
being due to Prakriti, then, being achetana and asatva, 
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it would be attributing that cause to an inanimate object 
just as the potter’s wheel. Thus, therefore, the cause 
(suggested) is improbable. There will be contradiction 
between the two. Moreover, if the SnUi texts Anando 
Brahmeti vyajanat i Anandaddhyeva khalvimaui bhutani 
jayajite i Sadeva saiiviyedamagm dsii > Nasan nachdsat Siva 
eva kevalah II etc., which proclaim that Brahman is Ananda 
(or bliss), are interpreted otherwise, then the whole discus- 
sion of Agama will end in mutilation and unsettlement. 
When Such a thing happens, there will result a discussion 
about many Brahmans. Then even the cause of creation 
cannot be definitely ascribed to such a Brahman, 
who is the form of virtue. If we should admit that 
Brahman is the cause of creation, etc., just as milk is 
the cause of butter and curd, then a contradiction 
arises regarding Ananda in Brahman. If it is admitted that 
Brahman is subject to changes {vikdritva) just as gold 
undergoes changes in turning it into ear-rings, etc., then it 
should be admitted that Brahman is also subject to changes. 
For the world which was stated to be in the form of asai 
originall}'’, if we should admit that it is just as illusory as a 
rope mistaken for a serpent, then why should Ave not admit 
rabbits as possessing horns^'^'^ {i.c., an impossibility) .? 
Therefore, it cannot be asserted that prapaiicha Avas origi- 
nated. But yet in consonance Avith the ancient maxim 
Adhydrdpdpavdddbhydm nishprapaiichant pj'apanchata 


Saiairiiiga or hare’s horn is a phrase used for denoting anj'- 
thing impossible ; an utter impossibility. (See Bhartrihari, II, 5.) 

This maxim is briefly described as Adhyaropdpavada^ the 
method of the illusory attribution followed by its withdrawal. This 
is a nyaya peculiar to Vedanta. The two terms Adhydropa and 
apavdda are thus explained in the VeddiUasdra . — “ Illusory attri- 
bution is the attributing to the real of that which is unreal ; as a 
snake is imagined in a rope which is not a snake.” “ The withdr.awal 
is the assertion that the whole of the unreal, beginning with 
Ignorance, which is an illusory effect of the Real ; just as a snake, 
which is the illusory effect of a rope is nothing whatsoever but the 
rope.” In what follows, Sripati explains the object of this 
nydya “ in order that their disciples might understand and fulfil 
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it has to be accepted as held by the previous Acharyas 
{Purvdcharyas) in order that their disciples might understand 
and fulfil the fundamental truth of the Vec^as. Yet it is 
possible to state agreeably to Sruti Vike A jdme/:dm 
Idhtia sukla krishvdm zV/, etc., that the acketana nidya'''^ is 
the cause of the world’s creation as it is the material 
out of which creation is evolved.* *’ But if it is asked why 
not it be due to Maya which is wrongly ascribed to 
Brahman or its reflection of the satva ginm of Brahman, 
then, we declare (as our doctrine) that the cause of the 
world’s creation is only Shatsthala Siva Parabrahman, who 
is Sachchidananda (all-glorious) and Sarvadhishtha (all- 
pervading) and to him only is Creation rightly attributable. 

the fundamental truth of the Vedas/* In order to describe the 
Brahman, the guru attributes to him or superimposes on him, 
certain qualities which in reality do not belong to him, and then 
afterwards withdrawing them, teaches that what is left is the 
Brahman, When the Advaita Vedantin speaks of the origin of 
the' world, he does not believe its origin to be true. This mode 
of expressTon is called false imputation {jadhyaropa). It consists 
in holding for true that which is false, in accommodation to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of instruction, 
when the time has arrived for propounding the true view, the 
false imputation is withdrawn, and this withdrawing is called 
rescission (apavdda) (See Sadananda’s Veddniasdra^ Poona Edition 
(1929), p. 2 ; Col. Jacob’s Laukikanydydujali^ II. 2-3). Adhydropa is 
thus the act of attributing falsely, or through mistake, the properties 
of one thing for another ; considering through a mistake, a rope 
which is not really a serpent, to be a serpent, or considering Brahman 
which is not the real material world, to be the material world. 

The text quoted is ^ve/.Upa.^ IV. h.Achctana Mdyd : Inanimate 
Maya, /.f., unconscious Maya, for Maya is inoperative by itself, Lr., 
without the volition of Brahman. Mdyd in Advaita Vedanta means 
illusion by virtue of which one considers the unreal universe as really 
existent and as distinct from the Supreme Spirit. In Sankhya 
philosophy, it means Pradhana or Prakriti. Mahd-mdyd means worldly 
illusion which makes the material world appear really existent. 

The text quoted is interpreted by the Vedantins as referring 
to Prakriti consisting of Tejas^ Ap and Ajina and means that this 
world is one never to be born (originated) and consists of Fire, 
Water and Earth, 

21 
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According to texts like Apani p<xdbha77i achhitya~ 
saktih pasydviyachakskiih sasrzmd77iyakar7iah t AhaiTt 
vijdiid77ii viviktaz'Upb nachdsii vbttd chitsaddhazii II 

A/edsa sai'lra77t BraJwia l Saiydt77zap7’d7idrd777a77i zziaiia 
diiazidaiTi I Sarvdiil havd i/7td7ii bJmtdzii dkdsddeva 
sa77tiUpadyante i Akdsa77t pratyastam yaiiii i Akdso 
ha vai iidfztarupaydi' ziirvahitd ie yadazitard sa dtmd II 
Brahman, though devoid of bodily form and all 
desires, yet is regarded to be the chief agent for 
all phenomenal changes. In the Sriiti text, Akdsa 
sa7'l7'a77t Bra/wza, etc., the word Akdsa denotes the 
pervasive power of the Chitsakti, not the worldly 
sky, because the worldly sky which is lifeless [jadd) has no 
such power for acting. Brahman is saiya personified. In 
the text Rita77i satya77i {pa7'a77i BraJwia p7trzisha77i krisJma 
pingala77t i ij7'dhva7'e,ta77i vBupdkska77i visvarupdya vai 
7ia77id 7ia77iah the supreme spirit. Brahman, is described as 
the Divine Law, the Truth, the Supreme Being who is 
Soul of the Universe ; in colour, admixture of red and 
black ; of superior virility ; possessing an innumerable 
number of eyes ; and omnipresent. By the word p7'dna is 
meant the power of bearing all the worlds of the Chitsakti 
in which Parabrahman delightfully sports. By the word 
77ia7iah is meant the incalculable power of Pardsakti in 
which Brahman feels his joy without the assistance of 
any external causes. Also the Wind who has no bodily 
form yet exhibits his power in shaking the big trees as 
though possessing a body. Also the soul [jlva) who has 
no bodily form, yet, during dreams, experiences the world 
in its creation and sees it. While such agencies are 
empowered with such vast powers, what can be stated of 
him (Parabrahman) who is of aghatita ghatand sdniaz'- 
tliyak, i.e., possessed of the capacity of bringing together 
things that cannot easily be expected to be brought 
together? For it is impossible to imagine an all-glowing 
form {pz'abhdkaz'asya), even though it be for a moment, as 


MnUdud-rdyaiidpaiiishad^ XII, 23, 
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a bodiless form. Such being the case, there can be no 
mistake in imagining both a bodily form and a spiritual 
form {murtamurta) for Mahesvara who is (represented) 
in the all-auspicious form of an image, in order that he 
might bestow his bountiful powers on his bhaktas, just as 
the hardened ghee melts by the (application of) warmth to 
it. The Sntii text, Sarvavi khalvidam Brahma tajjalaniti 
^anfa icpaslia states that this world is just like the 

froth collected on the top of the waters of the sea at the 
time of its (the world’s) creation, existence and destruc- 
tion, though it consists of a modified form of the sea- 
water ; similarly the inconceivable power of Paramesvara 
in finding materials for the creation of the world is only 
a part of his power, as enunciated by the Snili in 
the text Pado sya viivdbhuidni tripddasya7nritamdivi 
Therefore, just as the vast Space (inahaddkd^a) is, as the 
holder of the Wind and the other elements, for that 
very reason the cause of their creation, Paramesvara 
possessing inside himself the several worlds, is the cause 
of their creation. Sruti texts such as Lingamadhye. jay^at 
sai'vam lingabdhydt param nahi Hi, suggest the same 
conclusion. Also texts like Yatd vd iindni bhutdni jdyaiite 
Hi state that Parabrahma Siva is only the instrumental or 
efficient cause of the world {nunitta kdra7ta)Y- The 
expression yatpraya7iti (occurring in the same text) also 
denotes that Parabrahma Siva is also the material cause 
{upddd7ta kdraiui). Therefore he is said to be possessed 
of the indivisible character of efficient and material causes 
{yiiniitta and iipddd7ia kdra7ias) ; not merely one of these 
two causes. Nor can it (the Cause) be said to be either 
false attribution {Adkydropatva77t) or unreality {Mithyd- 
iva77i). In the texts G7id g7iau dvau ajdvisd7nsau iti etc., 

Chchdnd. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Eig-veda, Purushasukta. 

Prithvt, Ap, Tejas, Vayu and AkdSa are the five elements 
referred to. 

Nimitta kdraiia as opposed to Upadatia kdrana. The text 
quoted is Tciitt. Upa.^ III. 1, 
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the jwa, like Paramesvara, is spoken of as having been 
never born. If it is said that, according to the SrtUi text 
Yaib va imani bimtani jayante Paramesvara is the 

generative cause of the Panchamahabhuta also,^^‘ it is not 
so ; because long before Creation, Paramesvara had 
contained , in him all the jlvas and He only as Cause 
brought them out — just as a granary in which all the grain 
is stored {hisitla dhanyavat)^ is capable of being emptied 
out (from time to time). Even though the Srnlis mention 
creation and non-creation, they do not state anything 
contrary (to this). In the texts of the Sriiti and the Smriti : 
Mayaiitu prakritiw vindycU may inant it maJiesvaram l 
Tasyavayava blmtotiham vyap/am sarvainidam 
Mamaivambb jxvalbkb •jwabhutas sanatanah etc.,^®° Para- 
mesvara is said to be nirguna only when he, prior to 
Creation, contracts all his powers (and draws them 
within himself). Thus Nirgnna Srnii texts like NisJikalam 
iiishkriyam bantam declare restricting Paramesvara’ s 

nirgunatva to that period (that is, before Creation). 
Saguna Sruti texts like Ikshyam chakre, etc., however, 
declare the expansion of his powers at the time he is about 
to Create the world. But if it is said that Parasiva 
Brahman, who is of the form of Satyagnanananda and, is 
subject to change {vikard) just like the potter’s earth in 
regard to the Creation of the world, then, according to the 
Srnti text Mayanhi prakriiim vindydi, nidyd will become 
the material {updddna) cause of the world and Paramesvara 
the efficient {yiimittd) cause of the world. Then if it 
should be doubled how chiddtmaka Parasiva could be 
credited with the fabrication of an irrational world {jada- 
prapaiichakalpanam), the answer is in the words of the 
Sruti text Yathdrnandbhili srujate gruhnaie cha itip^'^ 


Taiii. Upa., III. 1. 

Panchamahabhuta : Prithin, 
$vela. Upa., IV. 10. 
Bhagavad-Gita^ XV. 7. 

^veta. upa., VI. 19. 
Mundahbpa,, I. 1, 7* 


Ap, Tejas, Vdyu and Akaia. 
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which declares that as a living spider lets out of its womb 
a lifeless thread and constructs therefrom its (web), there 
exists in Paramesvara a power for accomplishing that 
which is unaccomplishable. There is no wonder in this. 
Therefore, it is that it has been already exemplified that 
there is identity in the cause of the rational and the 
irrational and Paramasiva and the material world. 
That this is the Vedic doctrine is demonstrated in the 
clearest manner (as clearly as the ringing sound of a bell) 
by the Si'uii text Sarvam khalvidavi Braknici i Tajjalaniti 
sania upasita iti \ etc. If we accept the theory of false attri- 
bution {adhyardpdpavada), then, we will be contradicting 
man}' Sntd texts like Sadeva saumycdam agm dsit^ E/ca- 
mcvddvifiyavt BralimaX Salks/iafa balm sydm piajdye,yeti\ 
Ekdhavi bahiisydm prajdycya \ Dydvdprilhivi janayan. deva 
ekah l Dvdsttparnd sayujau sak/tdyait l Prddhdiia ks/ie- 
tragnapalir gitydbah savisd^-abandhastkiii mdkshahdluh 1 
Tathd vidvdii udmarupdd vimuk/ah pardlparavi purus/ia- 
vitipaiii divyam i Sa'}"od vai Rndrah etc., and finally enter 
into the precincts of the Bauddha religion^®® and thus 
get outside the pale of Vedic religion. 

To say that the rational and irrational {jada and 
ajada) are identical and that the world is illusory 
and false {ddhydsikatvdna mithydtvavj) is vain {(uckcham). 
If this be so, does this same principle hold good in any 
other place ? In that case, is the world to be taken 
as dtmd in andtma form or andtma in dtmd form ? It 
is not the first ; because the existence of the serpent 
seen previously being true, the deception ( bhrdnti ) 
comes into being whether it is a serpent or a mere 
rope. In the same way, the world being true, without 
admitting its existence, a separate view of dtmd will 
have to be held, which is not acceptable to us. Such 
a contradiction nowhere exists. Nor is it the second. 


Because the Bauddha religion rejects all SruH texts. Baud- 
dhas and Jainas are not infrequently termed Vedanindakah, i.e., 
those who reject the divine character of the Vedas. 
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By attributing in anatma the existence of we 

would be attributing falsity to Brahman. Thereby 
many errors will result. If we do not admit what was 
actually seen previously and go on arguing, then, on the 
basis of the bljankura, nyaya^^^ as the doubts arise, the 
conclusions will also prove doubtful, thus stranding us in 
confusion. Or, according to the doctrine that whatever is 
perceived is not real, in the world which is seen by the eye, 
how can any attribute be applied to it what is seen 
by the eye) ? In the case of the serpent, the false attribute 
of the serpent in such a thing (as the rope) is irresistible. 
Moreover, Brahman and the world being without a 
beginning or an end, if we were to adopt the doctrine that 
the world is unreal, Sricti texts like Yatbva imdni bhutdni 
jdyanie etc., will be contradicted. Such a view would 
also result, it would seem, in contradictory conclusions in 
regard to purposes and reasons and the discussion would 
be frustrated by incongruity between the first and the last 
(z.^., between the proof and the thing to be proved). 
Then there will be the undesirable conclusion of Brahman 
being unreal {miihyd). This is also because of illusory 
sight. If we do not say that what we see is false, Brahman 
cannot, in this world, be experienced by perception. 
Moreover, it will be contradictory to the declared meaning 
of the Si'iUi text that the dtmd could be perceived 
materially as an image visibly {aparoksha) thrown backwards 
{praiyagdtma). If the Self is not to be taken as a material 
image thrown backwards, as Brahman, then the difference 
between the jlva and Brahman cannot be accepted. 
Smrili, Sruti and P uranic texts like Kaschit dJvirah 
pralyagdiindnam aikshaP^ Taratl sokam dimavit Atmdr 

The maxim of an eternal series of seed and shoot. It takes 
its origin from the relation of mutual causation which subsists 
between seed and sprout — being the cause of the sproui, which 
in its turn is the cause of the seed. This maxim is used in those 
cases where two things stand to each other in the relation of 
both cause and effect. See Sankaracharya’s Brahmasutrabhdshya, 
II. 1. 36 ; III. 2. 9. 

Chch. Ufa., VII. 1. 3. 
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z'a rc dyasMavyah i' Drlsyatc fvaj^yiyd buddJiyd n 
Padya me yoyayiaisvayam Siivdlmakazn idam sayvam'^^ 
Sadd padyniiti sdyayah etc., declare that Brahman can be 
clearly perceived. If we do not admit that Brahman is 
capable of being seen, in conformity with usage {vydva- 
/idypca), we will have lost our stand in the argument 
{viradhishtjmna b/ianya pyasanyah) and this will result in a 
delusion (on our part). Therefore we should not admit 
the existence of false attribution {i.c., illusion).*®^ If it 
should be admitted on the basis of an invented Syiili text 
that the untrue appearance of hlaya {indydbhdsdnd) leads 
to the existence of jpoa and l^a and if we also accept the 
falsity of the world, then in view of the existence of Syuti 
and Sviyid texts Gnd ^iiau dvdu a/dinsduisaidi^^^ Mamai- 
vdudd jivaldkd jxvabliutas smidlanah etc., a great contra- 
diction results. 

Because it is inconsistent to predicate of pi-adkana 
(Maya)^®' which is irrational {achciand) that it can possess 
the power of creating jxva and Idvaya, which are rational 
{chdfand). Also such a view is contradictory to the Sulya 
Aiilavatvam asayvaffiiatd vd, II. 2. 41. And such a view 
will lead to the destruction of the traditional doctrine 
{kyi/axidsa) and result in the fabrication of a new doctrine 
{akriidbliycioama prasarigascka). If it is to be admitted 
that the power of Paramesvara has been vested in Pradhrma 
to create the world, then it results in the admission that 
Pradhana is the chief cause of the world’s creation, which 
is against the Vedic and other Sritii evidences, such as 
Sa Ikshata and other texts enunciated in the Ikshatyadhi- 
karana (see I. 1. 5).^°® 


Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 

Bhagavnd-Gitd, XI. 8. 

2'aill. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

The text has adhyasa^ which literally means false attribution, 
Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

I’rakriti. 

For the text Sa ikshateme nu Ibkd etc., see Aitareyopanishad, 


III. 1. 
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Consequently the doctrine of pradhana jagatkarana 
stands repudiated. Alternatively what is mithya} Is it 
asatva (unreal) or anirvacJian^ya (indescribable) or 

badliyalva (objectionable). It is not the first, because then 
the VMa will become unauthoritative {apramanyd) ; nor is 
it the second, for fear of the argument becoming dumb 
reaching a stage when argument becomes unavail- 
ing) ; nor is it again the third, because how could 
it be objectionable? Does the objection apply' to the 
counterpart ^prailybgitvcip^^ of prohibition, past, present 
and the future {traikalika nishcdha pratiybgitvani) ? 
Or is it the impossibility of comprehending by 
knowledge ? It is not the first, for the world is actually 
true (/.£’., real) by its existence, proving fulfilment of a’ 
desired object [arlhasiddhi) and fulfilment of a desired 
action {kriydsiddhi) and without having a beginning or an 
end, it cannot be said that it was not existing in the 
past. As it can be experienced by direct perception, 

it cannot be said that it is not being directly perceived 
to-day. As it existed in its rudimentary condition even 
at Pralaya (deluge) in the form of vedardbi (collection of 
sounds),-"® it cannot be ruled out as being non-existent 
in the future. Nor is it the second, because the sages were 
capable of irradiating their minds with the world even 
at Pralaya, as it existed formerly.-"^ 


Pratiyogin-. This term means opposing, counteracting, imped- 
ing, etc., or related or corresponding to, being or forming a 
counterpart of anything. It is often used in works on Nyaya ; a ghaia 
[b pratiyogi oi ghafab/iava {YasydbPavo vivakshyatc sa pratiyogt), 

Veda signifies not only spiritual knowledge but also sound. 
Cf, ^abda-Brahvian, which means the Vedas ; spiritual knowledge 
consists in words, knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, or the Spirit 
itself. The Vedas are said to be apaurushcya , “not human compo- 
sitions”, being supposed to have been directly revealed by the 
Supreme Being Brahman and are called Snt/i, i.e., what is heard. 

That is, sages could by their meditation make the world as it 
existed before Pralaya, when there is no material world in existence, 
to manifest itself before their minds. 
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It should not be said on the basis of the dagdliapata- 
nyaya-^- that they who are liberated while living (jlvan- 
vmkias) are )^et subject to the pleasures of the body and 
the sensory organs, and are led by such (bodily) influences, 
for it is possible to say that even though one is devoid of 
illusion {bhranii)^ yet in a big sandy desert, the sight of 
a mirage induces him to think of the actual existence of 
‘water. Similarly, the burnt cloth {dagdJiapala) appears 
like cloth itself, for there is not in it the quality of 
preventing (or warding off) moisture. In the world, 
even though there is no actual water to quench one’s thirst, 
the illusory sight of mirage exhibits such a property 
{dharnia) in contradiction to the actual fact {aybyyyatvat). 
Therefore for those who are liberated from the world — 
jivanmnkias — even though they possess the knowledge 
of differentiation (of sensor}' organs and the pleasures 
created by them) {bliedagnana), yet they are absolutely 
free from the thrills of the body [i.e., thrills to which 
the body is subject as the result of imagining bodily 
pleasures) hunger, thirst, etc. If it be said that as in 
this world the destruction of a protecting stick {dandandsepi) 
destroys the power for movement possessed by a person 
using it, so the destruction of avidyd will remove the 
effects of the enjoyment of bodily pleasures, avidyd 


Dagdhapatatiydyah : — The maxim of the burnt cloth. When a 
piece of cloth, or a leaf is thrown into the fire and consumed, its 
outline is still visible in the charred remains ; and this the 
Advaita Vedantins use to illustrate the unreality and unsubstantiality 
of all phenomena. See Nrisimha Sarasvati^s commentary on the 
Veddniasdra^ pages 55 and 56. The burnt covering looks like the 
actual covering. The maxim suggests that when the soul is liberated 
by the burning away destruction) of the body covering it, it 
joins Brahman and is absorbed into it. See also Col, Jacobis 
Laukikanydydnjali^ I. p, 29. 

The words are Dehendriyddi^ which signifies the body and 
the organs of sense or the faculty of sense. In the Vedanta, there 
are four indriyas recognized : man ah y huddhiy ahankdra and chitta^ 
They are spoken of as the four distinct organs, the total number 
being 14, each presided over by its ruler, niya7itru. 
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being like a screenlike obstruction — the material cause 
of the illusion — it (has to be remarked that it) is not 
right to say so. Verily it has been said in the work of 
Durvasa [Durvaslya ) : — 

Anadyavidyaya baddham Brahma tai kdlakdranam I 
Svdvidyayd samsarati muktih kal pitavdkyalah li 
Evam praldranavi sdstram sarvamdhdimyandsakam 
Upekshyam &ivabJmkiaisiu sruiismriiivirddhalali " 
Kdldpagddayam mukhyah phalain vai imikhyatasfa77iah \ 
Gndnandsatvasiddhymdham iadeva hi nh'upita^n n 
Tadanyadaiva savisiddhain vidydvidydnirupanaih i 
Tavmdyikatvakathanaiii picrdneshu pradarsyaie II 
Tathahuh'ajdlapakshepi iiiatdjita^'amidam dhruvant i 
Ndsti h'uiislnt iadvdrfa drisyamdndsii kiitrachit H 
Vdchdrambhanavdkydiidm iadananyatvabddhaiidt l 
Na mithydivdya ka/pymile hivdpdddnakdrandt n 
G^idrdriham arihavddaschei jagat-srishlyddikdrmi i 
Sakteranangikarandi vidhimdhdimyaybr iia (at li 
Apavdddrlhamevailaddrdpd vastutd na hi i 
DridhapratitisiddhyarthajJi iti diet tanua ytijyate H 
Micbhydrthabddhakam Jidsii kdiyadarbanaiah briiieh I 
A ind^'ajdlikapakshepi fatkartrutvam tadiritajji ' 
Mdyddindm cha kartrntvam srtiii sutrair na bbdhyate i 
Akartriitvam cha yat tasya mdhdtmyagndpandya vai it 
Vh'uddhamadhydrbpdya na ynkibh /easy a ledi'anam i 
l\ddyileatvam purdncshn vd/eydrihani upapadyate II 
Tasmdd avidydmdydtvaleathanam mbhandya vai 11"°^ 
Then it is said (in the Bhagavad-Gltd ) ; — 

Asatyamapratishtham ie jagaddhur amsvaram i 
Apaj'asparasambhutani kwianyat kdmahaitHlea7}i 11"°'’ 
Then, again, the Li7iga-Purd7ia says : — 

Seivarddvaitabhdvb tu sa7'va77t Biva77taya777 jagat I 
G7id7idt vilealpabuddhist7i llyate 7 ia svarupatali II 
Bhi7inatva77t 7iaiva yimjlta ^ivbpddd7tata/i /evachit i 
Eva77i vaidi!easiddhd7ita77t sbvyam 7 id 7 iyaditi h'utiJiW iti. 

From the Diirvastya. 

Bhagavad-Glid, XVI. 8. 
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The Durvasiya, above referred to, says that the state- 
ments that Avidyd which has been endlessly tied to 
Brahman, is the cause of Time, and that Mukti naturally 
evolves round one’s own Avidyd are invented state- 
ments. A Sdsira that proposes in this manner absolutely 
to deliver one out of Avidyd is only destroying all its 
sacredness. Such a Sdsira should be discarded by all 
Sivabhaktas as contradicting all Sj'ufis and Smid/is. 
Perdition is the chief result for those who think that 
Time is a mere passing away that perdition awaits 
those who discard the evolution of Time)."”® It is thus 
ascertained that such a thing"®^ will result in the destruction 
of G7idna (knowledge). 

Therefore, the other view is completely attained by 
those who are experts in the science of P^idyd and Avidyd. 
That it (Time) is Maya is proved from the Piij-dims. 
Those who hold other tenets call it as Aindyajdla 
(illusion) for nowhere in the Sriitis has it been seen so said. 
The text of the Sriiiis explaining the sentences vdchd- 
ramb/iaimm vikdi'O ndmadhdyam^ etc. (in the Bidhaddi'anya- 
kopanishad)-'^^ does not mean anything that would make 
one understand that there is any agency beyond Siva, 
so as to enable them (those who hold other views) to 
invent Mithydtva {i.e., Avidyd). If Arthavdda (explana- 
tion of the Srutis) is meant for obtaining gndna, then 


There seems to be a reference to the adherents of the Advaita 
doctrine here. Sankara does not accept Time ; it is, according to 
him, an illusion, Nityatvain being included in Satyatvam. Comment- 
ing on Brahma-Sulra, I. 1. I, Sankara observes: — Jhatubhutam 
Brahma-jigudsyam uitydvniUatvd na purusha vydpdra tatilram \ 
cJwdand pravndtibheddt . . . .Nitydnitya vas/u vivekah ihamutrdrthii 
bhbga idrdgah ii Kala is not, according to Sankara, the Supreme Spirit 
regarded as the destroyer of the universe, a personification of 
the destructive principle. See Chap. X of the Bhagavad-Gltd, where 
Sri Krishna says that he is himself Kdlah kalayatdmaham ; ahainevd- 
kshayah kdlo, etc., (Of calculators of Time am I ; I am also everlast- 
ing Time) Bhagavad-Gtld, X. 30; 33. 

That is, such denial of Time. 

Bri/iad. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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the ^akti of Siva should be set down as the chief 
cause for the creation, etc., of the world. If such a 
view is not agreed to, then there is neither any 
binding character nor sanctity attaching to the Sruiis. No 
refutation (of this view) can be established as in fact such 
a refutation cannot be made. If it is sought to establish 
a firm conviction that there can be no refutation of this 
view, then it should be understood that such a refutation 
does not exist. 

Throughout the Sruiis there is no other contradictory 
view to the chief one which shows that all results proceed 
from Siva {kdrya darsauaia/i). Even if it is said that it is 
due to Aindrajdla (illusion), then also it (the result) is estab- 
lished as being due to the Sakli of Siva {iaikartj'7ctva?n). 
The direct agency of hlaya. is nowhere mentioned in 
the Sruiis and Sdsirds. The non-agency (akariruiva) of 
Maya is stated to describe its exact virtues. To say 
anything contradictory should not be the skill of knowledge 
(i.c.i the aim of knowledge should not be to propound 
contradictory views). Under whose direction Maya acts 
is well established in the expositions of the (texts of the) 
Ptirdyas. Therefore to speak of Avidya-Maya is simply (to 
create) perplexity (or mere folly).-'’® It is said (in the 
Bhagavad-Glid)-^’^^ that “ the universe is without truth, 
without a basis, they say, without God ; brought about by 
mutual union and caused by lust and nothing else.” The 
Linga-Purdna states : — In the event of correct knowledge 
developing on the lines of Sesvarddvaiia, z.c., oneness of 
Isvara with the world {i.c., identity of Tsvara with the 
world), then the whole world will be perceived to be made 
of Siva (or full of Siva, i.e., consisting of Siva). Any 


To create a delusion of mind which prevents one from dis- 
cerning the truth. 

Chap. XVI. 8. This verse is, it will be seen, quoted by 
Sripati in support of his view, without comment. This is so, because 
it is in itself a denunciation of the view that this universe has come 
about haphazardly. 
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knowledge formed which cripples the main thought leads not 
to the (realization of the) true form (or its natural state). 

Nowhere in the Sds/pas should 3’ou form a dualistic 
view beyond Siva as the Supreme Cause. The says 

that no other view should be established in Vedic siddhdnta. 
Thus it is not meet to conclude the discussion on the basis of 
the Avidyil-Milya (theory) of which (the theory of) Jiva-Isvara 
is a reflection [^Avidyd-MCiyapratibiinbiia jlvesvaj-avddd 
na ynktah).~^^ 

The body which is perceptible through the knowledge 
that it is “I”, could it be a reflection of avidyd (illusion) ? 
Could it be a reflection of anialtkaraya (mind) ? Or could 

chaiianya (consciousness) which is inseparable from 
aviahkarmiay which (again) is inseparable from avidyd ? 
Or could it be that Isvara, a reflection of Maya, which 
is inseparable from him ? Or could it be that both of them 
{livara and Mdiyd) are naturally subject to upddki (a 
virtuous reflection) ? Or could such an tipddhi be mdyd, 
avidyd, or aniahkarniia ? At any rate it is not gross 
jipddhi {stJmldpddhi), for it is unable to travel into the 
higher regions, because it is said Kdrydpddhirayam jlvah 
kdrand pddhir xsvaraii iti — this jiva is the effect and 
Isvara is the cause. It does not hold good in the 
case of praiibimba (reflection). Because, it is said that 
Brahman is formless (yilrupaivend) and Maya is asat 
(unreal). Therefore there can be no pratibunba (reflec- 
tion) of such a thing {i.e., a formless or an unreal thing). 
It must not be said that it is the pratibwiba of water 
in the sky {jaldkd^a pratibimbavat). Things are invented 
as we fancy them ; there can be no reflection for a formless 
sky {nirupasya dkdsasya pratibimbdsambhavdt). 

Even if such a falsified reflection is assumed, then, 
it would be only bhrdnti (delusion). It cannot be said 


Sripati’s position is that the tlieory of Avidya - Maya is 
unnecessary to postulate the position that jlva and livara is one, 
for, according to him, jlva and livara are already one in Siva. 
Avidya has to be postulated if Maya is to be assumed. 
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that as the image of the sun is seen reflected in water, 
likewise the reflection of the air is also seen in it. An 
image that is seen in a mirror through reflection cannot 
be actually seen (when it is removed) ; likewise it would 
not be meet to postulate that we could see a reflec- 
tion of Brahman who is all-pervading. In which (the 
latter) case it could not be said that the all-pervading 
nature connected with Brahman can be possibly reflected. 
Even if it were possible, the sun’s disc [prabhaviandala) 
is incapable of exhibiting such a reflection. 

Moreover, both in the Sriiti text Guham pravishtau 
pnrawe parurdhe and in the Sutra Gii/idm pravishtd- 
vdihnidiiau hi taddaHandt it is laid down that jlva and 
Isvara live together in the same place iekaira). But such a 
thing cannot be accepted as right, because bimba and pmii- 
biniba could not be lodged in the same place. Further, if 
7}2dyd and avidyd are assumed to be bimba and pratibimba 
and jlva and Isvara, in the event of the destruction of mdyd 
and avidyd, can it be they {jlva and Isvara) have attained 
mbksha ? If that view is accepted, then mbksha is the 
destruction of jlva and Isvara. Then we wdll be entering 
into the precincts of the religion of Pashanda Bauddha, 
{i.e., heretical Buddhistic faith). Then, according to 
the saying Atmahananam apiiruskdrtlia indksha will 

have to be understood as being self-destruction {apura- 
sJidrihalva) which is absurd, when jlva and Isa come into 
destruction, then no one will seek the benefits of 
Paraloka {i.e., the next or future world). Then, one 
who is desirous of mbksha will no longer attempt for it. 


Kathavalli {KatJiopa), III. 1. The full text is Rilam pibtinfau 
sukrutasya lake guham pravishtau paranie parardhc] iti. Sankara begins 
his comment on Brahma-Suira I. 2. 11 with this quotation from 
the Kathavalli, remarking “Thus the Kathavalli reads,” etc. 

Brahvia-Sutras, I. 2. 11. 

It is a common saying suggesting that self-destruction results 
in the non-realization of any one of the four principal objects 
of human life, i.e., dhanna, artha, kdma and vwksha. 
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Both existences being false, every one will have to be 
contented with the present world. Then, when nobody 
attempts [mdks/ia)., emancipation \nivritti) will be removed. 
Every one will think that there is no binding for the 
virtuous and the wicked. Both being false and without 
any difference, nobody will enter into it {mbksha)^ while 
this view prevails, the right path will not exist. The jlva 
will have no more to be considered as prafibimba. Then 
the SthH text which begins with So. dtmd iti will have 
to end by saying Na tattvamasi. The objects that are 
reflected in a mirror, such as fire, etc., shall have, as 
cause and effect, no effect whatever. Then great contra- 
diction will arise from the Sriiti text of Anlarydmi 
Brdhmana regarding the text vigndnd tiihtha'ii 
When the pratibimba (reflected image) is affected by 
Milyfi, there will be no unity of jlva (and Isvara) and 
there will be no more baiid/ia, moksha, sukha, diihkha, etc. 
Thus, therefore, the argument on the side of pratibimba 
cannot be availed of with advantage. 

If we accept the argument that neutral objects 
(jadd) are also capable of possessing chaitanya (life), 
then even ghata and pala (pot and cloth) will have to 
be considered to be possessed of jlvatva. Therefore 
even though undivided, the same objection holds good 
and therefore it is not meet (to accept it).~^® The Sruti 
text goes : Ekadhd bahtidhd chaiva drisyaie jalachandravat 
iti. It appears in one way and in several other ways 
just as the moon is reflected in water. This text 
strengthens the evidence in support of the view put forth. 
According to the maxim that an object that is compared to 
anything cannot possibly bring out all the points in 
the object with which it is compared to. Brahman is, 
by his universal existence, perceived to be generally so 


Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22. 

That is, even if jada and c/tailanya are taken as inseparable 
from one another, then too the same objection that neutral objects 
like ghata and pafa cannot be possessed of jlvatva holds good. 
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existent. According to the Smriti text Mdydbkdsena 
jlvHau karbti iti, the reflection of Maya makes and 
unmakes both the j%va and l^a. We cannot postulate 
any invented opinion. The text Gnd gnait dvau ajdvisd- 
nlsau is greatly contradicted if the above view (that 

jada is possessed of chaitanya) is held. The compound 
Mdyd is made up of vtam sivam ayatiti tudyd, i.e., all 
that which proceeds towards Siva to join Him is mdyd 
[Ma/i (^:) signifies 3im ; and Kah (^0 signifies one 
who goes or moves]. From the root Aya Paya which 
means to g-o, comes the word Mdyd. The Pranavdrikavi- 
varana quotes in the Nighaiilu from which we learn 
that makdra (the letter ma) includes “ Sambhu, 
Brahma and Chandra”. In the Sruti text Akdrb Brahmd 
Ukdrb Vishmch Makdrb Rudmhy the word Mdyd means 
the Sakti of Parasiva {Parasiva Saktih). And this 
Mdyd flashes from the light proceeding from Paramesvara 
and exhibits itself in the form of jwa and I§a. Thus it is 
established in two different forms. If this is not so, 
all the Srutis are contradicted. As stated before, there is 
no misconception in understanding that Satya and Ananda 
(on the part of Paramesvara) are the causes of the creation of 
the world. For they are the prime virtues of Paramesvara, 
just as the red hot iron keeps both its heat and light (/.^., 
they two being its properties). Therefore it is possible to 
say that the world is capable of being the agent for creation 
just as a pot, etc. {ghatddivat) are, /.<?., just as the pot 
or other like thing is the outcome of the earth of 
which it is made and is capable of being made into a pot. 
Anyhow creation of the world, etc., are entrusted to 
Prakriti. But subsisting in different receptacles cannot 
be said to be equal to the svampalakshana of Brahman ; yet 
under the will of Paramesvara, it is the cause of creation. 
While it is understood as different from the properties of 

Gna is the wise and Agna the ignorant. The wise and the ^ 
ignorant are proved to be both lord and the servant — ajdviva 
represents the Brahman, the happy one and aiiiia^ the unhappy one, 
Anliatvamcha Duhkhiivavi. 
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Isvara, the quality of being different [dhhmafva) is only 
an incidental quality {^alasi/ia laks/iavam).'-'^ Without 
transgressing (or violating) the original idea, it comes to 
mean separate property [prafyeka [aks/iana!n), generally 
known as fa^at janmadikalvcim, i.c., the property of creat- 
ing the world. It has only a property for creating ; it has 
not got the property of destruction and should not be so 
understood. An agent which is a cause for creation has, at 
no time, the power of destruction. Till then (upto the time 
of destruction) the cause for which it is the agent, creation 
and existence {iitpaiti should be agreed to as being 

its natural properties. The material cause {upadana Parana) 
alone is not the entire property (of Siva).-^® Yet according 
to the maxim that Prakriti is always subject to changes 
{viPdra), it does in no case come in the way of the concep- 
tion of establishing unity (?.r., it does not contradict the 
conception of unity). Brahman, though different from Pra- 
kriti and its quality of being the material cause, yet sustains 
both. Just as the potter in producing a pot and a king in 
his royal position, so in the same way we have to understand 
the power of creation and existence as material cause in 
Prakriti. As regards svarupa laPsPiana, the natural charac- 
teristics (of Brahman) as enunciated in the Srnii text 
Satyam gndnamanantatn Brahma Brahman is in Saiya., 
Gndna and Ananta, i.e. Truth, Wisdom and Eternity. 
Satya etc., are his svarupa (natural characteristics). This 
is a mere truism {satyavdde). Though the world appears 
not -to be from its character a separate thing proceeding from 
Paramasiva, yet its realization consists in knowing that it is 
one with Paramasiva, in his natural and inseparable charac- 
teristics {Sivasvarupam abhede). In other words, it is the 
chief characteristic {gnnd) and form {bhdva) which should be 


That property or lakshafia which is distinct from its nature, 
and yet is the property by which it is known, e.g,y gandhavaivam 
in the case of Prithvt, 

Siva has other properties also ; of his properties he has 
endowed Prakriti with the quality of being npdddna kdra^ia. 

Taiiti. Upa*^ Brahmdndavalli^ II. 1. 

23 F 
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understood as existing in .association with Siva at all times. 
But if it is said that it can also exist independently of Siva, 
it is not so. For, wherever a material is demonstrated, 
there its property also is seen combined with it. Whenever 
an object is to be explained by an exhibition of it, then its 
property should also be understood as co-existing along with 
it. For example, if one asks, “ In this stellar sphere, who 
is the Moon ? ” the answer is “ That body which exhibits 
light over a large tract of space, that is the Moon.” Else, 
it cannot be proved in any other way by evidence except by 
its power of luminosity. Nor can any other body be made 
to assume the characteristics of the Moon, possessing its 
luminosity. Nor can it by any other way be explained to 
one who had never seen it, to bring to his knowledge the 
form of the Moon, in reply to his question. In reality, all con- 
troversies end in establishing the chief properties contained 
in the objects exactly in the same proportion as they are seen 
existing everywhere. That object is realized by enumerating 
its characteristics. In this world all objects possess their 
properties in their entirety and not in their divided parts. 
And nobody has had experience of their existence in the latter 
condition. Therefore the mere existence of (certain) pro- 
perties in an object enables one to explain it through 
examples. The words Satya, etc., primarily denote the 
thing (or object) Brahman {B7'ahmapadartha). The thing 
Brahman, therefore, does not include all the thousands of 
things related in the Srutisd"^ Though there are actually 
existing several of them, if it is asked how these several of 
them could be understood to be as one undivided whole 
{^Ahhanda bbdha), the answer is we have to understand it 
from its characteristics. For it is said in the Sivadvaita 
Prakasika : — Hyupdyasfn vaiiisktyajjmkkanda chandra- 
pj'atipaitmi tachcha virddhdt chajidi'e na jay ate. Saitvddi- 
vdkye tvanantddi padair vaUishtyam bddhyala iti ethia seva- 
7 iddi lakshanasya nakhaiiddrlhakatva^n i sevandvaiiddlndiit 

That is, we should understand that Brahman is one 
though it comprehends many. This leads the commentator to 
/Itihaf^ida, etc, 
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sat}:7"tnya iHpaivciia akliandarfhalvabhavadiii n While 
everything is seen under the influence of the luminosity of 
the hloon, it cannot be said that that luminosity is not pro- 
ceeding directly from the Moon itself. While Truth and 
other expressions are endless in number, including the 
descriptions of such things as are of a contradictory nature, 
yet it should not be held that different characteristics show 
different objects other than Brahman. A close examina- 
tion of the nature of such different characteristics on the 
whole proves that there is no other one undivided thing 
[afchandarthaivabhdvdt). 

Therefore, it is held as disproved that by the mere 
enumeration of the characteristics of an object, it cannot 
be admitted that what we mean by the entire object {Akan- 
ddri/ia) is expressed. However, that single characteristic 
denotes a particular object in a particular disputation ; the 
characteristic was never intended to convey the meaning in 
only one sense. The expressions Safya, etc., used in a 
particula'r sense for conveying a particular meaning cannot 
be held to convey different meanings. While a word is 
capable of conveying several shades of meanings according 
to its characteristics {/akskanci), we cannot hold without 
contradiction that what has already been expressed is the only 
way in which it could be interpreted. It does not thereby 
contradict its original characteristic {na cha vaiyarUiyam). 
By the word Saiya is denoted that it does not include 
Asaiya. By the word Gndna, all lifeless things are exclud- 
ed,"”" and the word A-nanta (endless, eternal) includes all 
things limited in time. These words always avoid contradic- 
tion, difference in interpretation and redundancy. By the 
word exclusion {vydvriitiih)^ what is to be inferred ? Is it 
exclusion from Brahman or not ? If it is the first {i.e., 
Brahman), all the Sriitis that declare unity {aikya) are 
contradicted ; if it is the second, then the same appearing as 
a different one, shows uselessness (or unproductiveness) 
{vaiyarthyani). If it is said that in the same there should be 

Gndna is restricted to the Chaitanya world and does not 
extend to Jada. 
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both pratiyogi and anuydgi (being counterpart •£ a thing 
and being united with it), and the power of pewading all 
over {pratlyogyamiybgi Parana vyapakadi) hen such a 
word is of no use. Nor can cause be then ^aid to be a 


separate Dhar7na (characteristic). In this way, if while 
contradictions point to difference in Brahm-jn, the same 
expressions denote the contradictory sense whrh is of no 
use. With this very idea, it is said in the Siziadvaita 
Prakasike'. — Saiigrahah avisishlam aparydydep!>asabda- 


prakdsitatn ekam i veddnta77ishthita77i akha7tda7n p 7 'dipedife 
iti II In short, that is the only one which is avisisi^~j7n (not 
capable of being distinguished), aparydya77t (not disable of. 
being otherwise interpreted) and anekasabdap 7 'i\\dsitam 
(which many words display as the only one) ; wiich the 
Vedanta particularly reveres and salutes, that unkvided 


One, forms its sole fixed subject. Therefore it is dedared 


that Satya, etc., form the chief characteristics of Bralman. 


If it is said that according to the text Yafd ja7i77iR iat 
Bralwietiy etc., that it is to the original {Adyasya Bt'aJwtaiah) 
four-faced Brahma, that these characteristics apply, thm 
it is replied that it is not so. For it is contradictory t) 
the Srutis^ yukti (reason), and anubhava (experience). 
Then, what is meant by the Adyatva77t (beginning) as 
applied to Chatur77iukha (the four-faced Brahma) ? Is it in 
reference to sarvakdrydpekshayd or che,la7idpekshayd ? Not 
the first ; for the text Atma7ia dkdsah sa7nbhntah refers 
to Bhutasrishti (the whole class of bhutas taken collectively) 
which is stated to be the first among the created. It 
must not be said that Bhuta srishti is after Hira7tya- 
ga 7 'bha sriskti,^^'^ for Hiraiiyagai'bha who embodies the 
spiritual character of srishli in its entirety cannot ha - 
supposed to have been subsequent to Bhuta srisht. 
Therefore Bhuta srishti cannot be earlier than Hira^ya- 
garbha S7'ishti, as there is nothing to prove such a ihing. 
If Bhuta S7'ishti is, notwithstanding, taken to be earlier in 


Taitt, upa., II. 1. 

'^^Hi/'ctTiya-gcirblia of Brahman as born from a golden egg. 
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order to have a knowledge of the characteristics of 

O 

Brahman, then, it results in no consequence. Dasaratha 
and Yasudeva are considered to be the parents of Rama 
and Krishna for certain purposes ; and if this is acknow- 
ledged to be so, then San'a^nafvn"'’ cannot be established 
in Rama and Krishna. As in the case of Rama and 
Krishna, Chaturmukha is much higher than the one 
represented as his originator. The Sni/i text goes : — 
Vishvorcva Jnrayya^arbholpaidh id. From Vishnu only is 
Hiranyaiyarhita srisJdi. This is also to be similarly under- 
stood. Other Sruii texts declare : — Yb dcvauav! prathaviam 
piiraidil i Visvadidkb Rudrb umhardiih • Plirayya {^arbfiam 
paSyala jayaumimvi 11“"" no dbxmh ^ub/iayd sntyHyd sam- 
ytnm/cdi n The meaning of the first of these texts is as 
follows: — The Maharshi Rudra is greater than the 
chidachil pvapanclia and far beyond the universe ( Y/svas- 
mdt) and also the All-knowing author of the Vbda 
{Sarvagnaivadiva). Then as to the second text, Parama- 
siva is the first of all Devas, Indra, etc. Siva produced 
out of his will Hiranyagarbha and the four-faced 
Chaturmukha in the form of Prakriti and taught him all 
the spiritual knowledge, Vbda^ etc., out of his favour. 
Let that Siva protect us, out of His unlimited gracei by 
disentangling us from the entire bondage of samsdra and 
granting us that paramdnanda svarupci as the result 
of the spiritual knowledge derived from the Vbddnta 
and the Againa, and bring us into unity with Him. 
Accordingly texts like Vo dbvdndm prathaniaschbdbhavaschax 
Viivdd/nko Rndrb maliarshih and Hiranyagarbham 
janaydmdsa purvam n should be held to denote that 
Hiranyagarbha came into sris/ili as the result of creation 
by Mahesvara. Such a meaning cannot be held to be 
unreasonable. 

However, there is the text of the Mahbpaxiishad : — 
Ekb ha vai Ndrdyana dsit i Na Brahmd neidxib ndgnishoxnatc 
nemedydvd prithivi id ii Nariiyana was the only one who 

Omniscience. 

Mahopa., I. 12. 
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existed (before the creation). Neither Brahma nor Isvara 
nor Agni nor these others (pointing to them) nor the 
sky nor the earth existed (before the creation). It is 
here shown that Narayana alone was above all existent 
as the Supreme Spirit, the greatest, before the creation. 
And then there is the text Narayanat Brahma jayate i 
Na^’dyanM Riidrd jdyate iti n From Narayana was born 
Brahma and from Narayana was born Rudra, which 
proves that Narayana is the All-Cause of everything. 
And then it is also slated, in the text of the Upanishad, 
Afha kasaidduchchyate Brahma brihantohyasmin gimdh 
iti, from whom else could Brahma in whom are so many 
of the greatest good qualities {brihanto gundJi) have been 
born; whereby for Him (Nara3^anaj alone is ascribed the 
fullest good qualities. Again, according to the text 
Tadeva Brahma paramam kavindm ll to the all -knowing 
Brahma and others. He (Narayana) alone is Para Brahman, 
Fuither in the text, A/asya ndbhdvadhyekam arpitam 
{yasmin viivdni b/nivandni tasthjch).~~^ In the navel of the 
Unborn, one chief stock took its origin and in it the whole 
universe and the worlds existed. Again, in the text Antas- 
samudre vzanasd charantam Brahmdzivavinda daba hbtdram- 
ariie itH^w While under the ocean. He (Narayana) was going 
about thinking, Brahma and the ten sacrificial agents were 
born. It is said that the quality of lying in state in the 
ocean has been ascribed to Him (Narayana) by the learned 
through usage, and it applies to Him only in particular. 

In texts like Na sannachdsaschchiva eva kevalah i 
Brahma Vishnu Rudrendrdste samprasuyante I Sadeva 
saurnybdamagra ds%t itig''^^ the reference rightly is to the same 


Agniveshma. 

Mahdpaiiishad, I. 6. 

The full text is not quoted by Sripati Pandita, It is quoted 
by Anandatirtha iu his Brahma- Sutra Bhdshya wherein he asserts 
that Vishndr hi Ungam, that Vishnu alone is Linga. {_Rik. Sam. 
10. 82. 6.) 

Taitt. Ar., III. 11. 1. Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

Atharvaiiras. Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 
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One, according to the Chchagapaht Ny^<a. By the compound 
word, gachcItanCili gatirifi, what is meant is that which 
moves about, i.e., cattle. Though it might convey a differ- 
ent meaning, yet it is understood to be a cow for ordinary 
purposes. Similarly, the word Brahman, though it implies 
the four-faced Brahma, Pranava Brahmana, etc., yet, it is 
understood to signify only Nariiyana, who is distinguished by 
all auspicious and good qualities and attributes. If he is, by 
Ybgarudhip''^'- stated that he is the sole cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, and to him only it could be well applied — 
Lc., the cause of creation — then we say, that “ Vishnu has no 
such Brahmalakshana in so being the cause of creation” 
(z.^?.. He shows no characteristic of Brahma to be the cause 
of creation). Because Vishnu Himself is stated to have 
been born subsequent to the Sukshma srislili (subtle 
creation), his creation being the first of the Devddi 
sriskii {i.e., creation of Devas and others). For we see 
in the Rig-Veda, the birth of Vishnu described in the text 
Vishnuriththa, paramasya vidvdn jdlb brihannabhipdli iritl- 
yam H iti. The meaning of this text is this : para^nasya, 
mahesvamsya ; iUha77i bhdvma ; vidvdit, vet id ; brihat., Visit- 
imk, Adi-Vishtiuli ; jdiassati i irit%ya77t, Kaildsa77i ; abhi- 
pdti, rakshati ; brihat sabdetta, Adi-VisJmtireva vyapadi- 
§yaie. Mahesvara, thus thinking out of His mind, Vishnu 
being born, controls the third part (of the creation) consist- 
ing of Kailasa ; the word Brihat here is to be understood 
as meaning Adi-Vishnu.-^® 


Yogarudhi \ When it is used in regard to a word, it means 
having an etymological as well as a special and conventional 
meaning, e.g., the word Pankaja etymologically means “ anything 
produced in mud ” ; but in usage or popular convention, it is 
restricted to some things only produced in mud, such as the lotus ; 
cf. the word atapatra, parasol. 

One of the meanings of the word Brihat is Vislmu. Brihat 
literally means large or great and it applies to Vishnu. He is held 
to be possessed of an immeasurable or all-pervading body. It is from 
the root brih which means grow or shine, and from it is derived 
Brahma and Brihat, where the root idea is g/'owing or expanding or 
shining everywhere. 
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In texts like Namb VisJmavb brihate karbmi i Brihatte 
Vishnb Sumatim bhajamahe iti ii there is no ground for 
leaving out of account the existing evidences in support of 
the statement that the Eternal Paramesvara is the sole 
author of the creation and ascribing invented proofs 
for the position that Vishnu is the author of the creation. 
But some timid people may question, with doubt, how 
could one who has no birth at all, have been born? 
In the text of the Bvetdsvatara U panishad we read, 
Rudra yattb Dakshinam imikham iena mdm pdhi nityani 
ifi II It is here said that Mahesvara alone is termed as 
Ajala. And therefore the statement that Sambhu is 
the creator of Adi- Vishnu is right. It is also seen in the 
following text of the Yajur-Veda". — Sbmah pavate janitd 
mailndm janitd divo janitdgmh janitd suryasya jani- 
iendrasya janitbtha Vishnb iti ii As also in the text of 
the Atharvana Veda : — Dhydyitesdnam pradhydyitavyam 
sarvaniidam Brahma- Vishnu -Rudrhidrdstb samprasuyajUb 
iti\'^ Siva alone is the sole cause of creation. Further 
the text Siva eva kevdlah implies that Siva alone is the 
author of Sandiana srishti {i.e.. Eternal Creation). 
Also, in the text Ndrdyandt Brahndp'^^ where Brahma is 
described as derived from Narayana (creator), it must be un- 
derstood as referring only to subsidiary creations {i.e., after 
the original). P'or, it is thus supported in the Vdyaviya Sam- 
hitd oi the Saiva Ptcrdna: — Trayaste kdrandtmdnb jdtdh 
sdkshdn mahesvardt i Chardcharasya viivasya sargasthi- 
tyantahbtavah i Pitrd niyamitdp. purvam traybpi trishu 
karmasu i Brahmd sarge Haristrdnb Rudrah samha- 
ranb punah i Taddpyanybnyamdtsarydt anybnydti^aydrthi- 
nah I Tapasd toshayiivd tarn pitaram Chandrasbkha- 
ram I Brahmd Ndrdyandt ' purvam Rudrah kalpdntarb- 
srijat I Kalpdntare punar Brahmd Rudra Vishnu 

Rig-Veda. 

As opposed to Sukshma sris/ifi above spoken of. 

Add here jdyate which is omitted. A quotation from the 
Mahopanishad {^Mahdudrdyandpanishad) , The name Ndrdyatya is not 
ordinarily mentioned as too holy for mention. 
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jagaiwiayah ^ Vishntdcha bhagavan fadvat Bvalwianam- 
asrujat punah i Ncirdyanam pu^iar Brahma Brahmdnam cha 
ptinar Bhavah ill'll Moreover, texts like Sa Brahma sa Sivah 
sendrah sdksharali Paramassvarai Hi, etc.) and hundreds of 
other Sruti texts declare that Brahman is beyond the 
Trinity {Muidiiraya). Likewise, in the Ndrdyana and other 
U panishads, Narayana is not so stated, i.e.., as being beyond 
the Trinity. The Mdndiikya{UpanisJiad)\j&yi\.\ — Prapanchb- 
paiamam mntam 8ivam advaitam chaturthain manyaitie sa 
Atmd sa vigiieyah f Sivo' dvaitak Hi H and the text Dhydyl- 
tesdnaj7i pf'adhydyilavyam \ Sai’vamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rndrejidrdsie sainpi'asuyante iti n and other texts fully 
prove Siva to be beyond the Trinity and therefore for 
Him alone does Parabrahmatva hold good. Likewise, 
it is said in the Ajiuidsanika {parva of the Mahdbhw'ata ) : — 
Sb'srijat dakshindi aiigdt Bi'a/midnam Ibkasambhavam i 
Vdma pdrsvdt lathd Vishimm Ibkai’akshdrtham Isvai'ah I 
Hridaydt kdlarudrdkhyam iti n Here the creation of 
Rudra is referred to as being Kalarudra and not Siva. 
Else, a'timid [bh%ru) man may doubt as to how an unborn 
one (Siva) could have been born, being contrary to the 
Srutis. Nor can the birth of Vishnu be taken to be an 
avatar. For it is against the Sruti texts above quoted 
{Sruti texts such as Vishnui'itthd, etc.). 

Moreover, in the Atharvasiras {Upanishad) there is 
the text : — Akdra^iam kdraiidri^m dhydtd kdraiiam 
dhyeya iti^ where the termination tu signifies the peculiar 
lakshaiia referring to Sambhu, which is beyond the reach 
of all others. But in the Sruti text (Eko) Ndrdyana dsit 
iti, whereby Narayana is to be taken not as always 
existing but born as only the first incarnation after the 
Sukshina srishti. (Vishnu belongs to the future and not 
to the present or the past.) In texts like Sakter dsit 
Pardsarah iti, etc., on the basis of the Chhdgapasu nydya, 
the words Saddti7td, Ndrdyaiia, etc., only signify Siva, 
and none others, for it is supported by the texts occurring 
in the Kaivalya — Sarvb vai Rudj'ali, and Sa eva Vis/mmk 

Hand. Upa., I. 6. 7. ‘ Aiharvatiras . 
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sa prdnah sa -kdlo' gnih sa chandramah tit. Also, in the 
Afharvayahkhcii we have the words of Siva Himself : — 
Ahaiuckah prathatnain asa/tt vdridnti cha bhavishydmi cha 
imtiyah kauliin inaitb vyatiriktah iti i In the Harivamsa, 
it is said: — Vdiii itCwtdni Gbvivda lava lake inaJviyate^ 
tdiiyeva mama ndmdni ndtra kdryd vicJidrand Hi i 
Here Siva says to Krishna that whatever the names 
by which Govinda is distinguished, those are the very 
names of Siva also. Jaimini, Bhatia, Bhaskaracharya 
and others who were well versed in the Vedas and also in 
the full and established meaning of the four Vedas 
have laid down that Parabrahman is none other than Siva 
alone. Also, in the SiHa Samhiia it has been stated 
by Vyasa that Siva only is Parabrahman, in whom 
complete Bra/tmadaks/taya, such as creation, protection 
and destruction are combined and that this is indisput- 
able. Further, the following Srtiii texts : — D/iydyiiesdnam 
pradhydyiiavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishyn Rtidreti- 
drdsie samprasuyante i Sbmah pavate janitdmatlndm I 
Ksharam pradhdnam amruidksharam Itarah kshardimdnd,- 
mba/e deva ekalt i l^dnah sarvavidydndm Isvarah sarva- 
bhuldndm Brahmddhipatir Brahmaybdhipaiir Brahma Sivo 
me asin Saddbivoitt n Ekd hi Rtidrb ita dvHlydya lasthuh I 

Ya imdn Ibkdn isaia Isamytth janamyuh yassarvdn 

Ibkdtiisaia isambhih paramaiaktibhih i Yeshdmlse pa^npatih 
pasv.iidm chain shpaddmnta cha dvipaddm \ Prapanchbpa- 
iamam mnlam Sivamadvaifam chatnrtham manyanie i 
Nidhanapatayenamah \ Nidhavapatdniikdya namah \ Sarva- 
bhutadamandya namb manbnmandya itamah iti 11 and many 
like collections of other Srnli texts establish that Siva 
alone is the chief cause for the creation of jagat., etc. 
{Jagadjanmd^diheiuiva vyapadesdP). One alone shines in 
his all-effulgent nature without lessening any part of 
his character, creating the world under the name of 
Bhava by his Rdjasa quality ; protecting the world under 
the name of Mruda by all his Sdttvika qualities ; 

I was the only one who was at first ; who prevails now ; 
who is going to exist in future and there is none other beyond me. 
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and destroying all the creation under the name of Hara 
by all his Tamasa qualities and being overlord in all 
his three-fold qualities, keeping in himself his own ^akti 
intact. Verily it has been said in the Mahimna- 
stava : — Vi^vdipattaii Bhavaya najnbnamah i And there- 
fore also in the Saivagama it is said : — Sarvagnald 
tripiir anddibbdhah svatanfratd niiyavi alupta saktih l 
Anantabaktischa vibhbr vidliigniih shaddkur avgdni mahe- 
ivarasya i Yadbhaklasthalam Hydftuh tat sarvagnatvaam i 
ckyate I Yannidliebvarakavt iidvia sd triptir inama sankari l 
Yat prasdddbkidfmu sthdimvi tadbddhd we niimtkusah I Yat 
prdnalingakaw ndma tat svdtantryaw uddhritam i Yad 
asti Parana??! ndma hyaluptd iaktiriichyate \ Yadaikyasthdna- 
nmrdhasthd Jiyanantd iaktiruckyate I Etadangasthalam devi 
guhydt giihyatamam param iti ll 

Thus are established all the characteristics, such as 
Sarvagnatva, etc., and jagadjanmddi kdranatvam (creation, 
etc., of the world) in Siva alone and in none else. 

Siva as Para Brahman. 

Having thus discussed the attributes of Brahman and 
establishing them, Sripati proceeds to deal with the source 
of all knoAvledge relating to him. Commenting on 1. 1. 3, 
Sdstra ydnitvdt {^Because the Sdstra forms the source — of 
the hiowledge relating to Him), he initially remarks that 
texts like Asya niahatd bhutasya nisvasitam etadrigvedd 
yajurvedassdmavedah iti — These Rig, Yajur and Sama 
Vedas which are the result of the inhaling breath of that 
Great Being, form the subject-matter of this Sutra. In 
other words, Sastra is the source of all authority. For 
Sastras, such as the Rig Veda, etc., the source and cause 
is Siva. The Sruti text goes 8ivo mdmeva pitarah itif^^ 
I am the Father (cause) to whom Siva is referred. Therefore 
Nigama and Agama are paramount authorities, Siva being 
the chief cause of creation, etc. Here the Srutis determine 
the applicability. Texts like the one quoted above 
prove Paramesvara to be the chief source (cause) for the 


242 


Rudrachamaka . 
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Vedas. Texts like Vdc/id virupa nityayd zV^' ' prove the 
eternity of the Vedas. The question whether we could 
appropriately say that Parasiva Brahman is the chief cause 
for Nigama and Agama is one open to discussion. In the 
Smritis it is said Anddinid/iind nityd vdgiiisrishtd svayam- 
bJmvd I Adau vedamayi divyd yaiah sarvdh pravrittayah iii I 
From that Svaymnbhu, came out that ever-existing and eter- 
nal speech, which was in the beginning the effulgent Vedas, 
wherefrom all took their origin. Here the Veda is stated 
to be eternal. This shows that the birth of Paramesvara is 
not true {aprdvidnya). He had no birth of a Paurusheya 
character {i.c.. He had no human origin). And, therefore, 
if it is said that the Vedas also are equally as eternal and 
unaffected by the three kinds of time {traikdlikdbddhyatvani), 
then we propound the following Siddhdnia : — If it is said 
that the Vedas exist by themselves, it would be against the 
Sruti text Bivo mdaieva pitarah. And also in the fourth part 
of the Sdnia bdkhd, it is mentioned that they (the Vedas) are 
stated to have been possessed of angas, sarira, gdira, varna, 
etc. These denote that the former (portion) treats of the 
first creation and the latter generally treats of the (subsequent 
or succeeding) creations. Those (the former) form their 
characteristics denoting a cause showing a sign (of srishii). 
Texts like Atmana dkdsah sambhutah state that the sky 
and the other elements were created by the order of 
Paramesvara as the sole cause. If so, how can the Vedas 
be called Svayambhutam, i.e., without origin {apaiirusheyd) ? 
The Smritis enunciate a similar position in the text. 

Ashiddabdndm eidsd}n vidydndm Brahmavartmandm \ 
Adikarld Bivassdks/tdt sulapdniriti sriUih li 
Sddybjdiena Rigvedam Vdinadevena Ydjtc-sham i 
Aghbrena tathd Sdma Purushendtvatharvanani li 
Isditena mukhhiaiva kdmikadydgamdm tathd i 
Janaydmdsa visvesah sarvasiddhipraddyakah il 
Vimarsarupim saktiJi Bivasya paramdtmanah i 
Vigamdgamarupd sydt sarvatattvaprakdUm ll 


Taiit* Upa,y II. 1. 
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Tasmat vMagavmvtheshu yah kuryat bhcdabhavanam l 

Sa saJmsrakalam ghore na?'akc paiali dliruvavi ii iii. 

Therefore Paramesvara is the sole cause for bringing to 
light, in continuation, the former and latter parts of Nigama 
and Agama, by means of that Bak/i that is inherent in him. 
And in him lies all the power of bringing to light every 
kind of knowledge. Therefore there is no contradiction 
between Sruii and Agamas with regard to whether Para- 
mesvara is born or not born {janyafva and ajanyaiva)r^^ 
Further, Si'uii texts like Nammiac/iasaf Siva eva kcvalali I 
Nanyat kinchanamishat i Neha nanasii kinchana i Natu- 
tat dvifiyamasti II iii enunciate clearly that none other 
created the Veda and that it is eternal. If it is then asked 
hoAv such statements ought to be reconciled, then we say 
that Sruii texts like Sarvam khalvidam- Brahma i Sarvb vai 
Rndrah 11 /V/, etc., distinctly hold out that Brahman is the 
sole Creator of charachara prapanclia (the living and the 
lifeless world). If so, these contradict the other set of 
Sruii texts, according to which the world is stated to be 
unreal {miihydparaivam)> As to this, we say that that is 
wrong ; because even prior to the time that creation became 
manifest, the world was existing in a very shortened {sam- 
kuchiia) form {rupa) in the sakii of Mahesvara himself, 
therein containing all the elements of Nigama and Agama 
and others as if in the form of a seed ready to sprout up. 
Sakti and Paramesvara are never different, for it is said in 
the Sruii text: — Pardsya sakiir vividhaiva srdyaie svdb/id- 
viki gndnabalakriyd cha II 

Moreover, if it is doubted, as to how Veda could be 
called Eternal, when it is simply a resonant sound implying 
§abda, bnddhi and karma (words, knowledge and actions) 
and only lasting for a limited time in its three forms of 

Some 3';-«/;>hold He was and some others that He was not 
born. Sripati’s view is that He was not born. If that is so, there 
is really no contradiction in the Sriifis on this point. 

This is the last line in the CJuhaitdogya text beginning with- 
Apdni pddo javand grihlta and ending with svdb/idviki gndnabala- 
kriyd cha which is all that is quoted by Sripati above. 
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existence, then we say there is no reason for any such 
doubt. We say this, on the basis of the maxim Karana- 
salyaive karyasya satyatvam, the cause being true, the 
effect also should be quite true. It is indisputable that 
^akti in Paramesvara, which is the cause for all the 
Vedas, is Eternal, from which it follows that the effect 
(of that Sa/cfi) also should likewise be Eternal. Lord 
Mahesvara’s statement that Brahman is nitya-mnkta buddha 
and sudd/ia by svabhava and is manifest at any moment 
and intimate with all is verily true. But that statement 
which people put forth attributing rd^a, dvesha and 
pdsabaddba, qualities which are exhibited by Paurusheya, is 
untrue, because it is only a statement of the ignorant 
with evil thoughts. Therefore the Vedas are decidedly 
eternal. Moreover, the Vedas having determined to 
extol Paramesvara and none else, they keep constantly 
praising Paramesvara regarding his unending eternal propi- 
tious qualities and like so many poets continuously extol him 
without a break. 

Further, the smearing of the Bhasma (sacred ashes) 
is heard of in the Vedas. In the text of the Svetd- 
svatarbpanishad, Trlydyiisham Jamadagneh Kasyapasya 
triydyusham i Yaddevdndm iriydytisham i iannie astu 
triydyiisham iti H the word triydyusha is interpreted 
to be tiryakpimdra, a triple cross-wise or horizontal 
mark. In the Yajurveda, we read .• — Mdnastbketi mantrena 
mantriiam Bhasma dhdrayet i Urd/wapundram bhavet 
sdina madliya pnindram yajunishi cha i Adhah pundram 
Richas sdkshdt iasmdt pimdram triydyusham « iti. Further, 
in the Bddhdyana sd/ehd the following occurs : — 

Tdni vd etdni mcdrdJcshdni yat trayb vedd dhdrayanti 
tasmdt devd dkdrayaitti i tasmdt tdni dhdrayau gachchan 
tishthan khddan svapaii tinmishan nimishan hasan sarvdnye- 
ndmsi tarati Ricdrobhutva Rudrb bhavati iti. For what 
causes the Vedas put on like Rudra and become Rudra 
Himself, the Bhasma and Rudraksha, for the same reasons 


Sveta. Upa. 
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the Devatas also wear them and so they are wearing them 
while going, while standing, while eating, while sleeping, 
while sitting, while meditating, while laughing — in all 
conditions. From this we see that Rudraksha dliaranam 
is also prescribed (in the S77iritis), 

Also, in the RigvMa text Ayam ;;/e hasto Bhagavmi u 
what I have in my hand is Thyself, O Lord, Yd te 
RudraiHvd ia7iuh aghord pdpakd^mi II Hi, etc. 

which state that the Vedapurusha wears the Sivalinga 
according to the Vedas. Further in various hymns of praise 
is seen the text Jagaid/Tt pataye na/na/j. i hiraiiya- 

bdhave 7ia)7iah iti and others. 

Therefore in weighing all the SruRs and Smritis, 
it is seen that in the dt77ia Bakii of Paramesvara which is the 
embodiment of Paramesvara {Pa7'a77iUvara dtTTzah sakti), 
is observed to be the principal figure referred to in all the 
Vedas and the Agamas. 

Again, if the doubt is expressed how Mahesvara could 
be said to be the author of the Vedas, when Chaturmukba 
(the four-faced Brahma) is plainly said to be the sole author 
of the Rik, Yajus and Sd)7ta Vedas according to texts like 
Shaddotd vai b/iutvd p7'ajdpatir ida77t sa7'va77t as7'ijata i RucJvi 
yaju777shi sdmd7ii i iti, etc., then we contradict such a doubt 
and state that it is not so. For it is said in the Srtctis that 
long prior to the creation of Hiranyagarbha, that Veda had 
its origin, according to the texts Yd b7'a77thd7}a77i vidadhdii 
pui'vai7t yd vai veddi7ischa p 7 'ahiitdti tasi7tai I iti, etc., 
which state that long before Brahma was created, the 
creation of the Veda took place and then those Vedas were 
taught to Brahma after he came into existence. This 
decidedly proves that Hiranyagarbha got all the Veda 
tutored by Paramesvara and therefore Paramesvara is alone 
stated to be greater than all others. 


Rig'i'Ida, Rudracltamaka. 

' Mahopa., XVIII. 13. Rud/acliamaka, 

§vcta Upa., VI. 18. 
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Accordingly, &mti texts like Yb devdndm fratha- 
inam piirastdt i Visvddhikb Rudro maharshih \ HRanya- 
gctrbham pa§yata jdyamdnam i Sa no devah hibhayd smrityd 
samynnaktir^^ i’ iti, state that the supremacy of Paramesvara 
extends absolutely over the creation of hliranyagarbha 
and chidachit prapancha. Moreover, the sages Upamanyu, 
Dadhichi, Gautama, Durvasa, Renuka, 'Daruka, Sankha- 
karsna, Gokarna and others also observe that the 
all-knowing power {sarvagnatva) consists in knowing 
decisively what all is contained in the Veda and the 
Vedanta. If it is questioned how such Sarvagnatva could 
be found only in Paramesvara and not with others, the 
reply is that we should not doubt it such sarvagnatva 

in Him alone). Because such a power can also be obtained 
to a small extent {kinchit) by the good grace of Paramesvara 
through meditating on and worshipping Him. And there- 
fore there is no contradiction (here). Comparing the bright- 
ness of the Sun with skylight, the light being the same, the 
intensity of it is seen to a large extent in the case of the 
Sun. In the same way, though every Sriiti describes Para- 
mesvara as the sole Kartru (Lord), he is also the Sole Being 
of supreme knowledge {Sarvdd/iika gndna tipapadyate). 
Because one who knows everything in the Sdstra is 
by far superior to the one who has merely just entered 
(on its study). Therefore, no one can be said to be Sarvagna 
or Sarvdntarydmi or Sakalajagadvydpaka other than 
Paramesvara Himself, for these six qualities, such as 
Sarvagnatva and others, cannot be a property owned by 
Him (Paramesvara) in common with others [i.e., nobody 
can show these qualities with Him). 

Further, if it may be asked, “Where is the need 
for this Sutra in application as the previous Sutra 
alone establishes for Paramesvara Jagadjanynddikdra^iatva^ 
Sdstrakdrandtva, Sarvagnatva.^ etc. ? ” The answer to this 

Mahopanishad^ X. 19. 1. 

These .six qualities are: — Sarvagnatva^ Sarvdntarydmiiva^ 
Sakata jagadvydpakatva , Sa rvddhikagndnatva , Sarvaidst rapranet riiva 
and ^ Sarvavasivabhdsakaiva, 
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question is “ It is not so.” For in the previous Suira, the 
subject relating to Paramasiva possessing the above powers 
was mentioned only by way of introduction subject to the 
proviso that it might later be discussed at length with 
a view to establishing the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
To remove the doubt (that pertaining to the Brahmatva 
of Paramasiva), this Suira has been set down by Bhaga- 
van Vyasa under the heading Sdsh'aydnitvdt. This 
means Sdsira/n nigavidgamdtmakam ydnih pramdntam 
yasya taihdtvdt. He that is proved by the Sdsiras through 
the testimony of Nigama and Agama as entitled to 
Brahmatva, He is called Sd,siraydui/i. Therefore, nothing 
can be said in the following Adhikaranas contradicting 
this Adhikarana regarding the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
That no other alternative meaning could be attached to this 
Suira [Stdsiraydniivdi) is plain from what is suggested in this 
Suira itself. No further Adhikarana is, therefore, necessary 
to explain this (point). (There is nothing further to be said 
on the topic discussed in this Adhikarana.) If anybody 
raises the objection that it is not possible to know the All- 
powerful Brahman as being Paramasiva alone through the 
Veda and Veddnia Sdsiras, without other proofs, then, we say, 
that texts like Tam ivau panishadam purusham pnichchdmi ■ 
Ndvedavinmaniiie iam brihanianr''^ i lYaishd iai'kena maiird- 
paneyd'^^'^\ Riiam saiyam param Brahma purtisham krishna- 
pingalam i jjrdhvareiam Virupdksham Visvarupdya vai 
namah Pradhdnaksheiragnapaiir gunesah samsdramdksha 

sihiiibandhaheiuh ii Saiyam gndnam ananiam Bi-ahma 
iii, etc., state that Para Brahman is the sole subject treated 
of in these Suiras. And again a number of Srnii texts like 
Na chakshnshd grihyaie ndpi vdchd l Tayn ivan panishadam 


Sripati suggests that this Sutra is self-contained and 
exhaustive to a degree. 

Taitt. Bra., III. 12. 9. 

Katha Upa., II. 9. 

Mahdpa., X. 11. 

Sveta, upa., VI. 16. 

Taitt. upa., II. 1. 
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purtisham pruchchhami H etc., postulate without a shadow of 
doubt as to who Para Brahman is and how he is to be under- 
stood. The former goes to prove that Brahman cannot 
be understood through the I^edas, nor can he be realized 
by the sight nor through expression. But texts like 
Vaji ina7iasa na ma7iiUe ymahn^' 7nanbmatam^^^ t Yatb vachb 
oiivm’tmiie ap 7 'apya manasa saha i Ananda^n BraJnnaiib 
vidvaii na bibheti kutaschanbii and others prove again that 
the power of creation and the All-knowing Power is con- 
fined only to Him who can be understood by discussion 
of the Qdsiras. The Siddhd^ita is that none other than 
Brahman is the sole cause of the creation and He is 
established through the Upanishads and other Sdstras and 
no others are so described. He who is so described is 
alone Para Brahman. 

Texts \\]7iQ Ndvedaviiwmiinie tarn brihantam~^^ i Naishd 
tarkhia matirdpaneyd 1 2 //, -‘’■'’etc., state that there are no other 
sources from which Brahman can be determined or under- 
stood which are not contradictory. 

In the text Ta^n tvaupa7iishadam purnsha}7i prtich- 
chhd77ii I Hi, it is laid down clearly that the Upa7iishads 
alone describe Brahman in a manner which harmonizes 
with the Vedanta Sdsira through Tai'ka and Vedd7ita, 
which are the sole materials for its proof. If it 
is postulated that Para Brahman can be known from 
other sources besides the Vedd7ita Sdstm, then we say 
that it is not so. The Siddhd7ita then is that Brahman 
is only proved by the Upa7iishad Bdstra as being 
{Jagajja7i7nddikd7'a7id) the Creator and chief cause of the 
Universe and He alone is the subject-matter of all the 
Vedas. Texts like Ndvedavi7i777a7iute ta7}i briha7iia77i 1 
Nais/td tarke7ta )7iatirdpa7ieyd I iti, etc., state that 


Kena Upa., I. 6. 

Tain. Upa., II. 4. 
Taiit. Bra., III. 12. 9. 
Kaiha Upa., II. 9. 
Tain. Bra., III. 12. 9. 
2'”’ Katha Upa., II. 9. 
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Brahman cannot be understood b}’’ any other means. 
Also from the Upanishadic text Tavi ivaiipanishadam 
purusJiam pruchcliliami i ///, it is to be understood that 
Para Brahman is understood by the knowledge obtained 
from the U panishads alone by the help of the Vedanta 
Sasf}-a and Taj-Pa (Logic). But nothing other than 
the U panishads can lead one to know Brahman. Just 
as in bringing into existence a chariot, a pandal, a 
turret, a storeyed structure, the skill of different persons 
and agencies employed on them is shown, it cannot 
therefore be said that only one person was the author 
in producing so many different kinds of work. 

In the case of Brahman who is saiyasankalpa and satya- 
gnana, anantadisvarupa and dharniagnana-^ He can be 
said to be the sole creator of the two worlds [Jagadubhaya). 
And therefore the Vedas correctly hold without any 
doubt that he can be fully understood only by that source 
{Vedanta). The text Vato vdcho nivartante i iti, and 
other like passages, which are observable in the Upanishads, 
describe all the more His infinite qualities in manifestation. 
Else, the text B rahinavidCxpnbti parani I it: and the like 

which enunciate the view that He who knows well 
Brahman can realize Brahman, will be contradicted. 

In the S/nritis and in the Matsya and the {^iva 
Picrdnas, it is stated that i5iva is of a tdtnasa nature : — 
Agneh Uvasya nidhdtuiyavi tdmaseslnt prakalpyate l 
Rdfaseshn cha nidhdtinyani adhikan: B)'ahind7jd vidnh 11 
Sdttvikeshu cha kalpeshn indhdtmyani adhikan: Hareh l 
Teshveva yogasamsiddhdh gaviishyanii pardm gatimwiti. 
And therefore in the Matsya Picrdna, tdiniasatva is attri- 
buted to Siva Piirdnas, Similarly, in the Bhagavad-Gltd in 
the verse beginning with Sattvdt sanjdyate gndnani and 
the one ending with Bandhani inbkshani cha yd vetti bitddhili 
sd Pdrtha sdttvikl n It is made clear that only those pos- 
sessed of sdtivika btiddhi are eligible for imtkti. Also in the 

Taitl. Ufa.. II. 4. 

Taiit. Ufa., II. 1. 

Bhagavad-Glta, XIV. 17 ; XVIII. 30. 
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Pancharatra A gam a the statement is found : — Agneh Simsya 
77iahat7nyam td.77tasa77i mbhaka7'aka77i i Paybr7cpasa7iade,va 
p7'aiyavdyo bhavet dhrtcva7n 11 iti. It is established from 
this that ^iva Piirdnas wherein Siva is chiefly described 
are tdmasa (in character). If it is asked how passages 
like these could be reconciled with the above proofs, 
wherein Siva is extolled, and how He can be called 
Para Brahman, agreeably to the teaching of the Vedanta, 
then the answer is, that there is no ground for any 
doubt of this nature. For there is no clear proof 

anywhere in the SriUi to the effect that Siva Purd7ias 
are of a tdi7iasa character. And the invented {kalpita) 
statement of the Prachchanna Bauddhas cannot be admitted 
as a proof (of the alleged tdiTiasa character of the Siva 
Pu7'diias). Moreover, Vyasa being the author of the 

Ptird7ias, is it the subject-matter treated therein (in 

the P7i7'd7uis) of a td}7iasa nature or is it Vyasa, the 
author himself, being of a id77iasa nature, found oppor- 
tunity to impart a tdmasa character to the Siva Ptirdnas ? 
It cannot be the first, because the Rig Veda and all 
other Vedd7itas declare Rudra as the chief subject and 
even if they are considered as of a td77tasa nature, then 
the whole Vedd7ita becomes spurious {ap7'a77idnyd) and 
enters into the limits of the Bauddha dga77tad'^^ Nor 
can it be the second, in which case, even the VisJnm 
Pia'dna, of which the author is Vyasa, is liable to be 
called one of a tdmasa character. Nor can it be the 

third, for Vyasa could not have been the author of the 
same Vis/i7m Ptirdiia, which is said to be of a sdttvika 
nature and also of Siva Pu7’doias which are said to be 
of a td77iasa nature, for which there is no sufficient 
evidence. Vyasa is stated to be the author of all the 
P7i7'd7tas which are stated to be the essence of all the 
Vedas and Veddiiia. Then in the Matsya Pm'diia it is 
seen that Mdtsya777 ku7’77ia77t tathd lamgya77i saiva77i 

2G9 -pjjig jg Purvapaksha argument. 

That is, it will deny Brahman altogether, denying as it does 
wholly the authenticitj' of the Sruiis, 
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skandavi iathaiva clia ' Agncyam cha shadetani tdvtasdni 
nibodha we. Then, again, we have texts like, Agneh 
bivasya nia/idtutyam tdinasaui mdhakdrakain i iii ; Yatra 
yatra Jaganndthani Muktindaui Visfnjnni avyayam i Vadanli 
lain bdsfrdni sd/fvikditi maldni vai i Yatra yatra Iiyumdnd- 
tham Saiikarain Bhairavain Yaviam i Diirgdm Ga7uxpatijn 
kdlam ydai tdni vadaiiti cha i Tdmasdiii immih'eshlha 
phaldiii vividhdni vai i Paiicha piijdbcha dcvdinbcha tatJid 
devini Sarasvati/u i Vadaiiti ydvii mstrdni rdjasdni matdni 
vai II iti. 

There are other texts as well of a similar kind in 
the Matsya Purdva, the Harita Smriti, the Pdnchardlra 
and other Agaiims. All these declare that Biva Piirdiias 
are of a tdviasa nature. If so, then the doubt arises, how 
could Siva be entitled to Para Brahmalva, beyond being 
only one of the Trinity and entitled to the Rudra Dharma 
(of destruction) which is of a tdmasa nature .? Such a 
statement should not be taken as evidence of tdmasatva, 
because the Matsya Purdna itself having already been 
stated to be of a tdmasa character, the statements 
appearing in such a Purdna cannot be admitted as proof 
(for the tdmasa nature of S>iva Purdyas). Again, in the 
Pdnchardtra and other Agamas, a contradictory statement 
is seen stating that Agni is of a rdjasa character, as 
in texts like Bramhendra Surya Chandrdgni pard rdjasa 
sambhavdh i /*’, etc. There is, therefore, a contradiction 
between the statements made in the Matsya Purdna and the 
Pdnchai'dtra Agama. They both, therefore, become 
necessarily apramdnya and cannot be held to be proofs 
(of the tdmasa character of the Stiva Purdyas). 

Further, texts such as, Brdhmaiidndm Agnir agre 
prathamd devatdndm i Ydvajjwam agnihotram juhuydt i 
Archata prdrchata i Triyambakam ya/dmalie i Antar 
ichchhanti tarn jane. I Rudram pard manlshayd gridhnanti 
jihvaydsasam I Yd vai svdm devatdm atiyajate I iti., etc.. 


This contradicts the statement of the Matsya Furatia that 
the Agneya Purdiya is of a tdmasa character. 
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clearly state that Rudra and Agni should be chiefly wor- 
shipped, else one is to be considered sinful. Also the 
statements in Sruti text like Tvavi devaimm BraJmianana,ni 
adhipatih ; Vishmth kshatriya/imm adhipatih I 2/2, etc., 
clearly explain that if one does not duly worship his 
own deity, then he will have to undergo naraka^ for 
failing to do as prescribed. This proves that if the 
worship of Rudra and Agni is not carried out, it will end 
in the casting of oneself out of the four castes {varna 
chaius/itaya). Therefore such invented statements, which 
contradict the Vedic principles, should not be agreed to 
by those who dispute with the aid of the Vedas. 

T\\Q.Suira text, A ltd chardcliara grahandt-’^^ and Sruti 
texts like Yasya Brahma cha kshatram cha tibhe bhavata 
ddanah 1 iti, etc., clearly show that samhdra (or destruc- 
tion) is held to be the characteristic of Para Brahman. 
If that view is not accepted, then it will end in abrahmatva 
for Vishnu. 

Texts^'^''’ like Rudrd vd esha yadagni siasyaite tamivau 
ghdrdiiydsivdnyeti i A ghbrebhyb' tha ghbrebhyb 1 iti, etc., 
declare that Isvara by His Aghora face creates and 
protects, being the chief agent and by that fearful form of 
his face, he destroys the creation, which proves that He 
alone is the chief cause of the three functions of Creation, 
Protection and Destruction and hence Para Brahmatva is 
His. 

Moreover texts”^^ such as Yd te Rudra iivd tanur 
aghbrd pdpakdUm 1 iti and others declare that Paramesvara 
showed his beautiful form comprising of suddha sdttvika 
character under the Siva Sarira form, through prayers 
(offered by his devotees). 

Further, texts like Prapanchbpasamain \ sdntam Sivam 
advaitam chaturtham many ante Umdsa/idyam parames- 

varam prabhum trilbchanam 'fvilakandiam prasdntam \ tti 

Brahma-Sictrasy I. 2. 9. 

Rudrachainaka of the Yajurveda. 

Riidrachamaka of the Y a jurveda. 

Kaivalya Ufa. 
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and others state that Siva alone keeps his mildest form of 
sdtivika, while the most cruel form of the tdmasa 
character applies only to Kala Rudra. It is well known 
from the Veda &dstra that even Kala Rudra is of a higher 
order than Vishnu, because Kala Rudra belongs to 
Sivamsa. The Srutis also support the same view. 

In texts like Pardt parataram Brahma tatpardt 
paratb Harih i Yatpardt paratd Isah tanme, manah sivasan- 
kalpamashi 1^’® Ajdniekdm Idhitahiklakrishndm I iti, etc., 
Paramesvara is described as having the triple qualities 
of the prdkrita saktir’’’^ And therefore if Narayana is 
held to possess the sattvaguna character of Brahman, 
the argument becomes fallacious, and aprdkrita Para- 
Brahmatvad'^^ as described in all Veda Sdstras will become 
disproved. 

According to the Jdbdlbpanishad, the text Sukla- 
dhydnapardyana i iti, lays down that one who is desirous 
of, mdksha [mumukshtc) should meditate only upon the 
bright and pure Rudra {i.e., possessing the sukla form, i.e., 
white complexion). Again, in the Suta Samhitd and the 
Suta Gltd, the following text is found ; — 

Asti Rudrasya viprendrd antah sattvam bahistamah i 
Vzshndrantas tamah sattvam bahirasti rajdgunah II 
Antarbahischa viprendrd asti tasya Prajdpateh i 
Rajasd tamasd krdntau Brahma-Ndrdyanau khalu II 
Also in the Siva Dharma Sdstra, it is observed : — 

Antah sattvagutwpetd bahistdmasasamyutah i 
Siiddha sdttvika ityuktah Sankarb Ibka&ankarah 11 
Antastdmasa^amyuktb bahih sattvagundnvitah l 
Suddha tdmasa ityuktb Visimussdkshdt Sriyahpatih I iti. 
These texts prove that Isvara belongs to a higher 
order than Brahma and Vishnu. Further, from the 
following passage occurring in the Suta Samhitd^ Siva- 
rahasya khanda : — 

Mahdpa., XII. 2. 

Brahmatva fully supported by the Vedas, 

Brahmatva not supported by the Vedas, 
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Dasa Saiva purdndni sdttvikdni vidur budhdh l 
Sraddheydni dvijavaraih ieshdin dharmdstu tatra yat li 
Sattvam suddham samddishtani stikha gndndspadam 
he yai I 

Vidyopades/itd ydgibhyah suddhasphatikasannibJmh 11 
Na nidrdti Simh kvdpi Brdhmanddhipatih Sivah i 
Briivantyevam purdndni Brd/imandndm kathdh hibhdh H 
Dasa Saiva purdndni hiinsd dbshapardni cha i 
Vaishnavdni cha chatvdri tdniasdni nmmsvardh 
Kshatriyandin irutd dhar7ndh tesJiu taddevatd HariJi I 
Tamah krishnavi tiddsinam kutakrityavisdradah II 
Nidrdlasyapj'aniddddi panchadhd sydthe tdmasdh l 
Nidrdlasyaprainddddydh tadgimdh pa^'ikirtitdh n 
Krishna Vishmih smritah seshasdyi bhakti vimbhakah i 
Eteshu kshatriyandm cha dharmd viprd uddhritdh " 
Brdhnib he rdjasb vaisyadharmaih sarvatra samniatb i 
D^ihkhdspadam raktavnrnam chanthala^n charajmnatam H 
Guiuitrayasa77idyuktam dgneyaifz sauram eva cha l 
Tasmdt &aivdni viprdndm purdnidni hitdni vai n iti^ 

it is seen that only tSina Purdnas are of an absolute 
sdttvika character. Moreover, if it is argued that Siva 
Purdijas are of ancient origin treating of matters going 
back to previous kalpasP^’^'^ then, it should be held as 
being inconsistent. For it is said in the Matsya and 
other Purdnas '. — ■ 

Purdnam sarva sdsirdndm prathamant Brahmand 
kritam I 

Anajitaram tu vaktrebhyb Veddstasya vinirgatdh II 
Purdtiam ekamevdsii satakbtipravistaram n iti. 


The argument may be thus amplified : — If Siva Purat.ias 
are of ancient oiigin and can be held to treat of matters going back 
even to previous kalpas and be held at the same time as not treating 
matter of the present half a and thus become inapplicable to the 
latter, then such an argument becomes inconsistent. The Siva 
Purdij-as cannot be both ancient and unauthoritative. 
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The Piiraiias., whose first author was Brahma, were 
latterly, about the end of the Dvapara Yuga, abridged by 
Vedavyasa into 4 lakhs of verses (from Salakdti verses). 
Similarly it is said in the Dharina Samhitd : — 

Brdhmam eva krite chddye purdnani sruti sanniiataiu l 
Ashlddasavidham iasya krilam koli prabhedatah H iti. 

And therefore the Siva, Piirdnas cannot be held 
to be old or as belonging to kalpCin/ara. Moreover, if it 
is held that according to the Mdtsya, Kunna, Vard/ia, etc., 
Piirdnas that Narayaua, because by his avataras of Maisya, 
Kurma and Pardka, removed all the evil opponents on the 
face of the world and established righteousness and therefore 
that He alone should be reckoned as bearing a bdttvika 
character and that He alone is entitled to that character, 
then we say that it is not so. Because in the Kurma 
Ptirdim, in the chapter treating of Ekddasi, it is said : — 

Ekddasydin tii tnadkydn/ie mdghamdse Mahdnatah i 
Sarvalokahitdrthdya visham bhunktvd tataki Sivah n 
Sivayogena iadrdtrau sthitvd chandrakalddharak \ 
Pariveshtita Vishnvddln drishivd talpddasPoakdu II 
Upbshita mahdbhaktdn dvddasydin Nllalbhitah \ 
Samudramathanbdbhuta sudhdpdndrihaniddardt I 
Agndm chakre, Makddeva/i sarvalbka bhaydpahalt II ili. 
From which it is learnt that Paramesvara, with his 
unrivalled prowess did perform the kdlakula bhakshana 
and bring about the destruction of Andhakasura, Jalandhara- 
sura, Tripurasura, Vyaghrasura, Gajasura, Surapadmasura, 
and others and thereby relieved the whole world of 
evil perpetrators. Accordingly, it is said in the Purdnas 
and Agamas that the Ekddabi Praia should be strictly 
observed both by the Saivas and the Vaishnavas. It is also 
said in the Siva Dharma Sdstra : — 

Saiva Paishiiavaybrgrdhyam ekddasydin updshaitam I 
Nandlsa Pishnupramukhd yatb vratamathdcharan II 
Sesham pradhdnam Smdrtdndni ekddasydin uposkanam I 
Sdyam pradhdnam Saivdndm Pedamargaikavariindm II iti. 
And further in the Siddhdntdgama, it is said : — 
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Pradbslia vyapinl Baivi samyak ekadail smriid I 
Ndnyd iaivaih parigrdhyd ^aiva ^dstraika ^dsandt II Hi. 
Also it is said in the Vtrdgama : — 

Sarveshdvi Vlrasaivdudvi h’aiifa smdrtdnnvariindm l 
Pyadbsha vydpim grdhyd sdmyagekddaH Sive II 
Baivavraidndm ^arvdshdm sdyainprddhdnyani&va hi i 
Avynthdcharane devi pj'aiyavdyb mahdn bhav&i II iti. 
Moreover, even though the Padma and other Pnrdiuis 
proclaim the greatness of Vishnu, even in them the 
qualities of Siva are greatly extolled. Then why not those 
Purdiias also be said to be possessed of idmasa character. 

In the B/iagavad-Gild, it is said"^°: — Traigunya- 
kdtmakd Veda nisiraiguvyo bhavdrjuna I Hi. Even the 
Vedas are of a triple character {i.c., Sai/va, Rdjasa and 
Tdinasd), Therefore the Sruiis constantly describe the 
trinitarian character of God {wurti-trayd). And if it is 
said that therefore the triple character is what is to be 
understood from the Veda., then, we say it is not so. For 
it is said in the Sraiis, Vdchd virdpa nityayd i iti, from 
which it follows that though the Sruti is immortal, the 
character of the Vedas is likewise trinitarian. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Sivam praM^ttam amritam Brahma- 
ybnim \ iti declare Siva as the most sdttvika {parama 
sdttvika) of the triple character discribed in the Vedas. 
And the other qualities apply to the different classes of 
duties of the sthula and sukshma characters confined in the 
trinity, as explained in the Sdnkhya and Yoga Bdstras 
and by which Paramesvara should be meditated upon and 
worshipped. No other meaning should be attached. Fur- 
ther what is the meaning to be attached to tdmasatva ? 
Should we understand that it {tdmasatva) indicates the 
origin of tambguna {is., ignorance) or does it mean that 
it is co-related with the other two {sattva and rajas) gums ? 
Or does it mean that it is independent of the other two 
gums ? Or is it completely devoid of the other two gums 

In the current version of the Bhagavad-GUa, the verse runs 
'' Traiymiya vishayd veda” etc., see Bhagavad-Gitd, 11.45. Else- 
where, Sripati adopts the latter reading ; see text, p. 42. For the 
reading Traigw.iyakdtmaka, see text, p. 41. 
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or trying to change the character of the other two gimas ? 
Or does it really describe idmasa only as being the chief 
character, and as being above the other two ? It cannot be the 
first ; because Paramesvara, who is himself above all the 
triple qualities and from whom the Vedas exuded, would 
assume a transcient character {anityatva) and become subject 
to delusion and human weaknesses. And Vishmi and other 
Purdiias which treat about chit and achit prapaiichas and 
the triple qualities of Vishnu would also have to be treated 
as of a tdmccsa character. Tdmasa cannot be attributed to 
one only among many of the same nature. Nor can it be 
the second, because all the qualities of God are of such 
a nature that Tamdgima cannot be seen prevailing as a 
prominent character. Nor can it be said that it is the 
third. In the Sruti text Yada, tainastanna diva na rdtrir 
iiasan nachdsat Siva eva kevalah \ iti, Siva is proclaim- 
ed to be ever pure without even a speck of tdmasa 

character about him. Nor can it be the fourth, be- 
cause it is said in the Vis/nm P^irdna : Ashtadasa- 

purdndndm kartd SatyavaClsutah i Akhydnaisclidpyu- 
pdkhydiiaih gdthdbhih kalpaiuddhibhih Purdnasamhitdm 
chakre purdndrthavisdradah I iti. Out of the 18 Pur anas 
composed by Vyasa not one of them can be classed as 
belonging to tdmasa character. Else if one is of a 
tdmasa character, all must be of the same {tdmasa) class, 
according to the maxim of equal justice {tulya nydya- 
tvdt). Nor can it be the fifth. If Rudra is by reason of 
his function of destruction, for which he is responsible, to be 
described as possessing a tdmasa character, as declared in 
all the Sdstras, then it is urged that it is not so. Because 
Vishnu will then be rendered devoid of the function of 
destruction which he is said to possess by reason of 
Isvaratvad^^ By the very act of destruction, Rudra cannot 


ISvaratva denotes the three-fold function of creation, preser- 
vation and destruction {srishti, sthiti and layd). If the argument is 
that Siva is to be given the whole power of destruction, Vishnu 
would lose it and his ISvaratva would be gone and he would be 
reduced to amSvaratva. 
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be called to possess a idmasa character. If it so happens, 
then there will be a gradation of character for which there 
is no proof. Even such proofs would be involved in idmasa 
character. The Vedic text Yd te Rudra swd taimJr^” prohibits 
the body of Siva from containing even a particle of td 77 iasa 
character. Again, according to the text, Ti'aigimyavishayd 
vedd/i, Siva cannot be held to perpetrate any action purely 
of a td77iasa character against his sdtivika dhaimia. More- 
over, if idmasa character largely predominates in a 
particular kalpa, then, all works done in that kalpa, such as 
Brah777a P7{7'd77as, etc., would have also to be invested with 
tdi7iasa character, because in those Pztrdiias also Siva 
and his character are greatly extolled. Such a suggestion 
is not seen throughout the Sdsiras, according to which even 
the present Kalpa of Brahma which is called Sveia Vamha 
Kalpa^ should have been characterized as invested with 
idviasa character, for which no proof is forthcoming. This 
Kalpa which is called the 28th one, is the one in which 
Vyasa as the author of all the Pui'diias, is to preside. It is 
said thus in the Vis/mu Ptti'diia'. — Vaivasvaidiiiare ias77ti7t 
dvdpaz'eshu pimah pimah i Vedavydsavyaiiidydzzz ashidvwi- 
§aii saiia777a II Hi. From this it follows that all the 
current Pziz'dzias were dedicated to Vyasa as their promul- 
gator. It is further said therein Pzi7'd7iasa77ihiid77i cJmkzx 
Pzirdiidrthavisdradah II iti. It follows that all the 
18 Pardnas have been in the order of their birth {uipaiii- 
h'azzia) dedicated. And it is further said : — Eiad vaisJmava- 
sa 77 ig 7 id 77 i vai Pad77iasya sa77ia7ia7ita7'a77i n iti. Such are 
the works that were then existing. The Rama, Krishna 
and other Avatdras have had their origin in the family of 
Raghu. The sacrifice offered b}'- Daksha and its destruc- 
tion (by Siva) is far remote from the present Kalpa. As 
regards the present Kalpa and the Puz'diias composed during 
its currency — i.e.., the 18 Purdnas done by Vedavyasa — 
these treat of both Saiva and Vaishnava Pzcrdiias. And 

The text of the Rudrachaviaka (Namaka Chamaka) continues 
thus : — Yd ie Rudra Siva ianuh aghord pdpakdsini | tayd naslaitvd 
vdsantd vmydgiriiazztd ivdkasih. 
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therefore it is of no consequence to argue about the tdinasa 
character or otherwise of the respective Pjtrdnas in com- 
parison with the ancient and antiquated ones of the previous 
Brahma Kalpa. Moreover, the act of making Purdnas was 
ordained by Brahma in each Kalpa, denoting therein the 
respective events that took place in it. For example, in the 
Padma Kalpa, the story of Markandeya and Paramesvara 
has been narrated, showing how Paramesvara was graciously 
pleased with Markandeya and blessed him. Similarly, in 
the present Kalpa, the events regarding the avatdras of 
Rama, Krishna, Varaha, etc., have been fully narrated, 
while those of Kalakuta Bhakshana and Dakshadhvara 
Dhvamsa and others have been merely referred to for the 
sake of comparison. All the Pauranikas agree in that state- 
ment and opine that it is of no consequence whatever to dwell 
upon the contradictory character of the events (of the differ- 
ent Kalpas) appearing in the P^irdnas. As each Kalpa is 
completed, a great distance of time intervenes between it 
and the preceding one. Then the question of determining 
how far the' events are of a sdttvika or tdmasa character is 
not possible of solution after such a distance of time. 

Nor can it be the sixth. Rudra, though connected 
with the ghastly form of destruction, yet has a form which 
is capable of being reduced to a most attractive form by the 
meditator. Therefore idmasa character cannot be attri- 
buted to Paramesvara. So it is said in the Kaivalya Sruti 
text : — Umdsahdyam Paramesvaram prabJmm trildchanam 
mlakantham prasdiPam i Dhydtvd muiiirgachchhati 
Bhuta-ydnim samasta sdkshim (amasak parastdt n iti. 
From which it may be deduced that a certain person, 
Devadatta by name, though he may be tainted by tamdguna, 
is seen in public by his tdmam behaviour. That very 
person, meditating upon Paramesvara, will ultimately 
become quite free from his tdmasa nature and become quite 
bright, by his wisdom, through the blessing of Paramesvara. ■ 
Further in the text : — StJiirebhir angaih pururupa ugro 
babhrtih suklebhih pipise. hiranye, n zA, the word hckla 
denotes that Siva is completely made of saliva character. 
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Again, in the text Ldhila sukla krishiiam n iti, Isvara is 
said to be made up of sukla or saliva character. Therefore 
in all these Puranas wherever Vishnu is extolled to be the 
greatest, there also Vishnu is represented as being of a 
tamasa character. Then how can Vishnu by his incarna- 
tions have destroyed the whole Yadava family, if he had 
not that tamasa character in him ? And how can he have 
exhibited himself so as to cast delusion on the Daityas when 
he assumed the highly deceptive forms {ntahamolvakhya 
Puruskarupa) of Buddha and Jina as narrated in the 
Purduasl It is said in the Vis/mu Purdna '. — 

liyuklvd B hagavdmstebhyb inahdinbha bariratah 1 
Sanmtpddya dadaii Vishniih prdha ckedam surotiamdk ii 
Mdydmbheyam akhildn daitydmsidn mbhayishyati \ 

Tatb vadhyd b/iavishyajiii vedamdrga bahishkriitdh H ill. 
From which it follows that if Vishnu had not the idmasa 
character in him he could not have put on that mahdmbhd- 
khya form which is that Mbhim form of female beauty. 

Moreover, Vishnu in order to finish that important 
task, exhibited all the Idmasa nature in him and brought it 
about. Hence he too is possessed of Idmasa character to a 
great extent, though he is not chiefly made up of it. , In the 
same way Rudra, who has a large share of destruction to 
carry out, has a larger extent of idmasa character in him. 
But if it is asked “ Can it not be said that he is possessed of 
idmasa character because of the work he does ? ”, then the 
answer is, ” It is not so ”. Just as Vishnu assumed the 
form of man-lion in order to destroy the enemy, so, in the 
same manner he (Vishnu) also should be said to have con- 
sisted of idmasa character. As to Siva, he cannot become 
subordinated to that predominating idmasa character like 
all the incarnations of Vishnu. If it were otherwise, the 
evidence afforded by the Vedic texts would become contra- 
dictory. Nor could it be the last. It assumes that whoever 

^®®This refers to the incident in the churning of the ocean, when 
Vishnu assumes the form of Mohinl, the goddess of beauty, in order 
to distract the demons from the nectar which was being distri- 
buted, See Vishtin Purana. 
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destroys, he possesses a idmasci character. But then, 
should it not be said that he also has one to destroy him ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then that agent should be 
greater than all else. Because he will be the one who 
destroys all — and independent {svatanira) — and one who has 
no second. And Rudra is possessed of such a nature and 
is therefore greater than all others, being destroyer of all 
others. No proof which contradicts this can be accepted. 
In determining points of this nature that which carries 
greater harmony and induces less contradiction should be 
accepted as sdttvika proof. As the maxim Mruduli sarvatra 
bddhyate. \ iti (softness is always troublesome) says, nothing 
can be successfully overcome without idmasatva. In the 
text Visvddhikd Rudro maharshih i iti., this above maxim 
is amply proved, and Isvara is shown to overcome every- 
thing by the grace of his idmasatva. Therefore sdttvika 
(character) has ended in one form of vikalpa, contrariety. 
Moreover, if in any of the Sdstras, wherever Vishnu is 
stated to be the greater, as in the Mdrkandeya Purdna, and 
therein Isvara’s sdttvika character is also extolled to the 
same degree, then such Ptirdiias will have to be character- 
ized as tainted by idmasatva. For example, in the Padma 
Purdna, both in the former and latter parts {Purva and 
Uttara KJiandas), idmasatva is more extolled in the cases 
of Hari and Hara. Hari is stated to be characterized by 
more of the sdttvika spirit than Siva by his tdmasa spirit. 
Even the Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavata have to be placed 
in the category of tdmasa Purdnas, for it is said in the Bala 
Kdnda of the Rdmdyaita: — Tvdm vai dhdrayitum vira 
ndnyam paiydmi sulinah i iti. .In the Yuddka Kdnda it 
is said : — Umdpatih pahipatih sarvaldka namaskrutah i iti. 
And in the Uttara Khanda, we read : — Eiadasiram balam 
ghdram mama vd tryambakasya vd. 

The travel to Kailasa and the destruction of Ravana 
and Indrajit was mostly due to the grace of Rudra in 
causing his power of destruction to be given to Rama 
for bringing about the end of Ravana. Even the descrip- 
tion of this event should be said to obtain the character of 
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tdmasa. Thus the idmasa character is to be found in 
Rama as well. And therefore if Siva Purdnas are to 
be dubbed as of a tdmasa character, then we enter into 
the precincts of the Bauddha religion which is beyond 
the pale of the Vedas. Therefore it is not useful to 
prolong this discussion. 

In the first Adhikarana of this work, it has been 
said, in respect of those who are deeply devoted to Siva 
and who are secret devotees, that the word jigndsa covers 
both the phases of Blieda and Abheda in respect of jlva 
and Brakmaii.''-^^ 

For the texts Brahmavit Brahmaiva bhavati \ I Sam 
gadtvd tatra ekibhavanti II (By knowing Brahman 
thoroughly becomes himself Brahman. By realizing Isa, 
becomes one with him) state that the worshipper and the 
worshipped are not different from each other and they 
become one. 

In the second Adhikarana^ Brahman is described to be 
possessed of qualities by which the creation, preservation 
and destruction have been brought about so as to convey 
a difference between j%va and ISa. But while in the act 
of destruction, it is described to be just as the river joining 
the sea and becoming one with the ocean without any 
difference. In the third Adhikarana^ Paramesvara, though 
he exhibits himself both in different and single forms, yet 
is known throughout the Vedanta Agamas as one single 
whole, without any division and that Brahman only is real 
as a proof thereof. 

Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman and Other Deities. 

This fourth Adhikarana, Samanvayddhikaranam, is 
begun in order to clear the clouds of doubt and confusion 
that arise from the study of the Vedas znd the Veddnta-t viz., 
that while Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman is being declared 
throughout (as the Supreme Lord) whether Indra, Upendra, 

That is, .they realize ParaJiva BraJiman while in the form of 
jiva {i.e„ human form) ; jigiidsa means the attainment of Sivahood 
wdiile still in jiva form. 
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Dinendra or Chandra, or any of the several other 
deities should be considered as one with Parasiva or 
as different from Him. In order to clearly establish this 
point this fourth Sii/m (I. 1. 4.) Tat tu savianvayat {That 
but by rcconcilialioii) is laid down. The word tat should 
be understood to establish that Shatsthala Parasiva 
Brahman, who is touched upon throughout the Vedas and 
the Vedanta as the primoeval cause of everything 
{Sarva karana vMa}ifa vedya purva pardnirishla shatsthala 
Parahiva Brahniaiva). 

The word fu destroys all evidence that is visible to 
the eye. By the word sainanvaya, it is clearly taught 
on the principle of the Sthiildncndhatlnydya that >5iva, 
who is of the Anda of Indra, Chandra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
etc., is throughout the Sdstms Supreme Lord."®® 

And therefore the meaning of the Sutra is that on 
the whole, disallowing all the ocular proofs and taking all 
the Veda-Vcdd7ita proofs according to the Shadvidhalinga- 
tdtp'arya, Siva is that {i.e., the chief) Brahman {tat Brahma). 
Here the matter for proof is whether the Sutra points 
out th'a.t Sarva Veda-Veddinfa should be depended upon. 

Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyedam agra ant •®“ l Tikani 
eva advitiyam Brahma,-^’’ Eka eva Rndi'd na dvitiydya tasfhe i 
Asankhydtdh sakasrdni sm ary ate na cha driSyate "®® i Devd ha- 
vai svarga77i ldka77i aga77ia7i \ Te devd rud7'a7n apr7ichchha7i \ 
Kb bhavd7i iti i So' b 7 'av'it i Aha77t ekah p7’atha77iam dsa77i i 
Va7’td77ii cha bhavishyd7ni cha i Nd77.yah. kaichm 7nattb 
vyatiriktah i So' nta7'dda7ita7'a77i p7’dvi§at i "®‘' Rila7n satya77t 
para77i braJwia pnr7isha77i k7’ish7iapi7igala77i l Urdhva- 
reta7n vi7’Updksha77t visvarupdya vai na7)tb im/nah l Sa 7 ‘ve 
vedd yat pada77i d777a7ia7iti i iti, which are of a bheddbheda 

The six ways of proof for fixing an argument are ; — 
U pakrama with Upasanihara . Abhyasa, Apnrvata. P/talam, Arthavada, 
and Upapatti. These are, in logic, collectively known as Shadvidha- 
lingalatparya. For the Sthularnndhaii ttydya, see a7tle, page'ilZ. foot- 
note No. 107. ' 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. =" Atbarva Upa. 

Atharva Upa. Mahdpa7iishad, X. II. 

24 V 
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character, denote the purport of sarva vMa-vMmiia 
expressions which speak in favour of Siva being the 
Parasiva Brahman for creation, etc., and for shatstkala. The 
great argumentative doubt is whether the word Samanvaya 
includes in its purview deities (like) Indra, Upendra, etc., 
and the different forms of God worshipped or whether 
Prakriti is meant, of which Siva is the Overlord. 

Perhaps we may argue that Parasiva is not meant 
to be the chief Brahman. The Purvapaksha argument 
is: Never at any time can Parasiva be considered to be 
Parabrahman ; nor do the Vedas and the Vedanta anywhere 
declare Him to be so. Because the Vedas are entirely 
devoted to the practice of attaining Brahman, the doubt 
arises on both sides (regarding Parasiva being Brahman)."®® 
Further, the Brahman that could be attained through 
practice [Jagad Brahmanoh) is generally sought by realiza- 
tion through objects and motives {karya karanatva) by 
several ways and means until Brahma Siddhi is attained. 
Therefore it is not purely on Vedanta alone that one can 
depend upon for realizing the Brahman."®^ Furthermore, 
it is also right that the VMa should describe the several 
kinds of worship and the several deities to be worshipped 
according to it. For example, in the Vedic texts ; — 
Agniragre praihanib devatdndm i 
Asdvddilyo Brahma i 

Siipati says that two Brahmas should be considered in two 
ways Prniipddiia Brahma and Vidhipurvaka Brahma. That Para 
Brahmatva should be proved in two ways : (1) throug:h £ds/ra 

Samanvaya^ and (2) from Vidhi or Achdra Samanvaya. Both 
must coincide. 

Cf. Anandatirtha's commentary' on the Bhagavad-Gifdy 
Chapter II, where the nature of the Veda and the Vedanta are 
described with reference to the ways and means of attaining the 
Brahman. Anandatlrtha distinguishes between the Veda, which, he 
says, lay down the practice {Dharma') to be followed to realize 
(Para Brahman) and the Vedanta, which, he says, shows the reason 
why the practice {Dharma) should be adopted in order to realize 
Para Brahman. In other words, the Veda prescribes the course of 
conduct, while the Vedanta assigns the reason for the same, 
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Tadi'ishyor ekaw icffamam i 
Nardyayak Param Brahma \ Hi h 
A nd in similar other texts such as ; — 

Saishd, vichilrd, sadridhd bahvamkitrd svayam lyuya- 
bltiipid ankurcshvapi giiyabhinnd, i Sarvatra Brahma 
Vishyii Sivaruphn I 

Ajdmekdm Idhita siikla krishydm bahvim prajdm jaiia- 
yanilm sarupdm n iti n etc. 

Brahman is denoted to be the Supreme Being, declared in 
all Veddn/a as the prime cause and as PradhdJia-Prakriii. 
These therefore are the different forms of Brahman as 
declared throughout the Vedanta and adopted in practice 
(for realization). Moreover, if the realization of Brahman 
which is the highest of all attainments, is reduced to mere 
dependence upon useless things and to what is seen in the 
everyday world — such as ayam ghatah, ayam patah (this 
pot, this cloth) etc., which are of a transitory (or 
destructive) nature, then Brahman becomes a matter of 
uselessness and one never deserving to be aspired for 
with so much effort and religious meditation. In order to 
obviate these two great defects, the Veda prescribes the 
vidhi for working out the realization (of Brahman) as stated 
in the Vedanta. Or, if it reduces itself to this, viz., that by 
working through certain prescribed methods, one could 
realize the Brahman, then, we lay down the following as the 
Siddhdnta : — The Vedanta generally treats of Brahman ; it 
also shows how to realize Brahman ; and it further la3's down 
the rules of action (required for it). Thus, there is no 
fault regarding the statements made in the Vedanta 
because both these are brought about by the actual 
vidhi prescribed by the Vedas. We have to understand 
the Vedas and the Veddnta in the following manner. 
The Vedas prescribe the method of action to realize 
Brahman under six heads, viz ., . Upakrama, etc. 
For example, Sruti texts like Atmd vd’re drashtavyah 


That is Brahman and how to realize Brahman. 
note 255 on p. 369, 
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srbiavyb mantavyo nididhyasitavyah i iti ii show the 
particular way that should be adopted to realize Brahman. 
In the Smriti text U pakra7nbpasamharaii abhyasb' purvatd- 
phala^n i A7'thavddbpapati'i cha liiigam tdtparyaniniayb i 
iti, II the several methods which are the ways and 
means by which Brahman might be realized from the 
start to the finish are laid down in detail as declared in 
the Vbdmita. And therefore one should start from 
enquiring and hearing about the method, as laid down 
in the text : Agndndi pj'abhavam duhkham giidnam tasya 
nivariakaiji 1 Sarvaveddntavdkydiidm sravMiam iatp 7 ’avar- 
taka77i 1 ^7’ava7ia77t oidma vdkyd7id77i vaidikd7id77i pa 7 'dipa 7 'e, I 
Upak7'a777ddibhir Imgaih krita tdtpa7’ya 7ii§chaya77i il iti. 

Thus Ag7id77a is the cause of all misery and G7id7ia is 
the way to get out of it. And this is realized first by 
initiating an inquiry into and hearing about Brahman. 
Those statements which bind one to hear and understand 
that great Brahman described in the Vedas clearly state 
that one should start by knowing the cause and the effect 
by inferences. And therefore discussion is the first step 
to gain knowledge of the chief cause and the final effect. 
The text Sadeva sau77iyeda77i agyads%t\ iti,'^^^ indicates the 
first starting point. Then the text Sa ya eshb' 7ii77iaitadd- 
t77iya77iida77i sa7'va77i sa dt 77 ia, tat tva77i asi {Svetaketb) I itV^"^ 
denotes the final effect. Again, the text Tattva777asi is 
also a subject for discussion and study. Further, the 
text Ta777 tva7ipa7iishada77i purusha77t p7'7ichchhd77ii i itu 
provides the several proofs in the Upa7iishad and the 
Vedanta to know the Purusha {i.e., Para Brahman). Finally, 
texts like Ye7id^7'7Ua77t sr7(ta777 bhavati i iti, and Eka vig7id7ie7ia 
sarvavig7td7ia777 phala777\ -°^Seya77z devataikshata i Ha7itdha77i 


Brihad. upa., II. 4. 5. 

This follows the usual reading. For a different one, where the 
words Adimadhyanta sa 7 igdnam takes the place of Upakraviopasavi^ 
hdra^ see Sri Kumara’s commentary on Bhojadeva’s Taiivaprakdia 
(Tri, Skt, Series, 68). 

Chch. Upa., VL 2. 1. Ibid., VI. 14. 3. 

Ibid., VI, 3. 2. 
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imah lisrd dcvalah ancna jxvena alniaudniifiraviSya 
ndmarupc. vydkaravani > iti, and others provide for the 
understanding of Srisltli^ sthid and sainJinra., and other 
kinds of manifestations and disappearances. 

For example, the text YathCi saumyaikciia mri/piijdcna 
sarvavt mrhjmayam vigndtaiii sydt i id, provides an 
instance by way of illustration. Similarly, we have to 
understand in other places. In the case of Narfiyana, 
the text viahatd mafnydii i'’’"” id, is the beginning. 

The text Sarvb /lyesha RudraJt provides for the final 
conclusion. Also, texts like Yah parah sa Mahesvarah i 
Ambikdpatayc, Umdpatayc, Pahipatayb iiavib iiavmh i id, 
etc., provide for the study (of the whole meaning 
of the Vedanta). 

Texts like Visvddhikb Rndrb maharshih i iti, declare 
that Rudra is the greatest of all and above the whole 
universe. 

Texts like pariniuchyanti sarve^ id, etc., 

provide for the grasping of the phalani, i.c., final realization 
(result) of the Vedantic study. 

Texts like SahasraPirshain i ifi, and others provide 
for arthavada (discussion of the Upanishads). 

Texts like Yasmdtparani ndparamasd kinchit i iti, 
prove for Upapatti (argument). Agreeably to this, 
throughout the Vedanta, the hidden characteristic of 
Brahman is indicated by the neutral (passive) qualities 
[tatastha lakshaitd) of things. Just as an object is clearly 
realized by viewing it directly with one’s own eyes, 
similarly the Vedanta as a whole gives (or realization the 
characteristic of Parasiva Brahman. Therefore there is no 
contradiction either way. The Srnti text JVais/id tarkeiia 
matirdpaneyd 1 iti, declares that Brahman cannot be 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. Kalha. Upa., II. 20. 

Mahdpanishaii, XIII. 18. 

The full text is \ — Sahasraiirsham devam viSvdksham viSva- 
sambhavam i Viivam Ndrdyanam devam aksharam parama}n padam ii 

Katha. upa., II. 9. 
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realized by the knowledge obtained through discussion 
and therefore the three forms of discussion fall to the 
ground. As through inference it is not possible to real- 
ize Brahman or the truth about him, inference ought 
not to be relied upon. Again, texts like Visvam bhutani 
bJmvanam chitram bahudha jatam jdyamanam cha yat i 
Sarvb hyesJia Rtcdrah tasmai Riidrdya iiamb astu i zA, etc., 
clearly point to the material cause of the world. Also, the 
text beginning with Umdsahdyam ParamHvaram prabhum l 
2 A, and ending with Sa eva Vislumh sa prdnah sa Kdlbgnih i 
sa Chandramdh ■ eva sarvain yadbkutam yachcha bJiavyam 
saiidtanam i D/iydtvd ianmrityum atyeti udnyah panthd 
vimuktaye n iti^ sufficiently proves that throughout the 
Veddvia Parasiva alone is Brahman and that Pie alone 
should be meditated upon in order to realize mdksha. 
Texts like Yb Rudrb' gndu • iti, etc., also declare as the pur- 
port of all the Vedas that Siva is enshrined in all (mundane) 
things. And therefore Pie is the subject treated of 
as the Chief Brahman and declared to be such through- 
out the Vedanta. This does not conflict with the 
worshipping of different kinds of deities, high, middle or 
low (or good, indifferent or bad). 

The Smviti text Bheddbheddtmikd saktih Brahma- 
nishlhd sandtanl i iti, states that the chief characteristic in- 
herent in vaJmi (giving light and heat) is that of Brahman. 
These agencies (such as fire, etc.) are powerless without 
their respective saktis invested in them by Brahman (as his 
chief agents). Therefore Brahman possesses power above 
all these agencies. Just as the father gladdens his heart 
by the joyous words he speaks to his child and obtains 
replies from it and feels happy over them — which we 
generally see and experience in the world — so Brahman 
imparts his own power among his respective agents — 

This idea is found worked up in the Harikathamritasara, 
3rd Satidhi, in this manner: when a father dresses up his 
child in a becoming way and feels glad at the sight presented 
by it, though the child has no idea of it, so Brahman gives his 
blessings to those who are dependent on Him. 
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Fire, Sun, Moon, etc. — and points them to the world as his 
chief agents, who primaril}' would have been nothing of 
consequence without his special power (invested in them). 
This is not merely an antiquated practice but also is current 
(to-day) among parents who we find saying (to their 
children) “This is a pot,” “This is a piece of cloth,” in 
order to give them a clear knowledge of the several objects 
we perceive around us. Further, just as those who are 
learned in the Kdvyas znd Almiikdras teach their disciples 
their views in order that they might grasp the whole mean- 
ing by illustrations, all statements made in the Vdddnia 
prove nothing but the existence of Brahman. 

Moreover, the realization of Brahman being inevitable 
anyhow, a knowledge of the Sdsh'as is shown to be of little 
use, and renders action the only desideratum. Nor does it 
give the fruit of freeing oneself from bondage. Then, whether 
bondage is separate from Brahman or one with Brahman 
will have to be understood. Then, whether it is eternal or 
illusory (has also to be understood). (It is) not the first, 
because in that case, Sakii will have to be separated from 
Parasiva which results in the abandonment of Advaita. Nor 
can it be the second, because human beings, who in fact are 
subject to the bondage of illusion {Mdydpdsa), will not 
have any chance for absolution (indksha) left for them. For 
Mdyd being removed, no attempt is necessary for any one to 
attain Brahman. Nor even the last one. For Paramesvara 
being available at all times, one who wishes mdksha will never 
put forth any attempt by his exertions towards attaining 
it. Then there will be no difference made between bandha 
(bondage) and indksha (absolution). Then if one asserts 
that there is no necessity whatever in trying to discuss and 
understand the Veddnta to know Brahman, then we say, it 
is not so. Paramesvara who is ever composed of the three 
guiias {sattva^ rajas and tamos) is different from the three 
guiias themselves. And therefore no sooner the jlva is 
freed from the fetters of the said three gnnas, he will be no 
more separate from Siva but naturally get’ embodied with 
Siva and become one with him, who is never apart from 
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chitsoikti.^^''’ Even though Mdydpdsa (the bondage of illusion) 
is true, yet inoksha need not be despaired of, as it is 
inevitable. Therefore the dvaitdcLvaita doctrine should "be 
accepted. There is no contradiction in accepting this 
doctrine. The text Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavaii i iti, 
One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman, and the text 
Brahmabhdvanakdmb Brahmavedanam kurydt i Hi, He 
who desires to become Brahman should know Brahman 
welpoo and others like it sufficiently prove the above view 
As Avidyd produces nidha (delusion) and is absolutely 
different from chitsakti (mental power or intellectual 
capacity) until the jiva is free from Avidyd, the practice of 
religious meditation {updsand) must continue in order that 
the fetters of Avidyd may be broken and Siva reached. 
Then what is meant by release {piivnttir ndma) from Mdyd 
is to end 07 ieself by ceasing lo be the cause of Mdyd {Chit 
saktau tatkdrhfibhuta layaJi) and becoming one in the 
domain of knowledge. According to the maxim NdsaTi 
kdranalayah (destruction is only the cause for displace- 
ment from one place to another), it may be -argued 
that the material and the non-material world {chardchara 
pi'apaiicka) being constantly the material cause {upddd.na~ 
kdrand), release from Avidyd (illusion) cannot possibly be 
had at all and therefore even for those who know Brahman, 
it would not be possible to get themselves freed from the 
shackles of the bondage of Samsdra {Samsd^'a pravrittih sam- 
bhavati). It, however, cannot be argued so. Because the Sruti 


The jlva while not free from the three giuias is separate from 
Brahman {i.e., in a dual state). There is, therefore, Advaitahani, i.e,, 
abandonment of Advaita in that state. When the jlva frees himself 
from the three gw,tas, he is no longer separate from Brahman, i.e., he 
loses his duality. The duality goes and he becomes one with Siva, 
who is ever with chitiakti {i.e., mental power). That is, Advaita state 
is reached when the jhm is freed from the three gunas. 

In order to become Brahman, know (or understand) Brahman 
-well. When Brahman is well known, you wdll become Brahman. 

Until he breaks the fetters and joins Siva, he is separate 
from Siva, The Dvaita doctrine prevails till then. And the way 
to reach Advaita is through updsand or religious meditation. 
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text AmSayd sbchati imihyamdnah i Brahma veda Brahmaiva 
bhavati \ Nacha pimardvartate, nacha -ptinardvartatQ \ Hi 
and hundreds of other Sruti texts like it teach that he who 
fully recognizes Brahman by his knowledge will become 
Brahman Himself, being freed from bondage for ever. It 
must not be said that by the mere use of the word Brahman 
it simply means mere understanding of Brahman and 
not becoming one with him, as it is not expressly said so. 
Just as by the mere chanting of a manira one readily be- 
comes cognizant of the deity to whom his offering is directly 
due, similarly at the very time of the offering of the 
sacrificial object, which is to be offered simultaneously with 
the chanting of the mantra, in order to secure the complete 
realization of the fruit of the sacrifice, in the Vedanta, 
the pi'ayoga vidhi^^^ thus binds one’s action in realizing 
Brahman. In this instance, the principle denoted in the 
declaration of the Vedanta is not in contradiction with actual 
practice. If the doubt is raised as to how the declarations 
in the Vedanta, which while they do not point to the various 
stages of development in karma which help to attain wisdom, 
could be held to render the realization of Brahman by 
merely applying the principles of practice, we reply, it is 
not so. Sruti texts like Amritasya deva dhdrano bhuyd- 
sam 1 iti declare decisively and without doubt that by the 
mere application of the principles of karma, such as the 
wearing of the Sivalinga on the body and the holding fast 
to one’s dedication vow {dlksha) will enable one to 
immediately perceive Brahman and realize him. 

Also, texts like Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt 
bhuyaschdnte visvamdydnivrittih i Gndtvd devam muchyate 

Alund. Ufa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, the principle or method of application. The meaning 
is that when an oblation is offered in the fire, the deity to whom it is 
offered is thought of simultaneously. Similarly in the Vedanta, through 
a particular karma (method of action), a particular aspect of Brahman 
is known and according to the text Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati. 
Brahman is attained simultaneously. There is no interval of time 
between the "knowing” of Brahman and the "attaining” of Brahman. 
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sarva pa^aih i iti la}^ down that one becomes eligible for 
moksha by closely meditating upon Parasiva and investing 
oneself with the ^ivalinga. According to the Ratrisattra 
nyaya {offering of sacrifices in the nighi)f'^'^ one who 
is desirous of moksha should at once adorn himself 
with the Rndraksha (beads) and invest himself with the 
Sivalinga and dedicate himself with the Sambhava dlksha 
and then get at the Shalsthala Parasiva Brahmagndna in 
order to realize Brahman. As Srnti texts like Atmd voire, 
drashfavya i itif^- do not clearly prescribe any particular 
principle for attaining Brahmagndna,, therefore it may be said 
that the principles laid down in the Veddnta may lead one to 
blind action without actually helping to the realization 
of Brahman, who is nirvikdra (unchangeable). Or even it 
may be said that because the laws of procedure {vidhi) 
being declared, action is inevitable and therefore one is 
obliged to act up according to the principles laid down, in 
order to realize Brahman as a compulsory measure, though 
Brahman is not changeable. Moreover, in order to attain 
Brahman, it is not right to see a substitute for meditation 
acting on the basis of the Sakiu nydya as illustrated in the 
expression Saktnnd jnhdti i iti and other texts. In trying 
to realize Brahman, the never-changeable, it is not right 
to adopt a different method of application in meditation 
out of mere jealousy. Whatever be the nature of the 
principles adopted for attaining Brahman in the dif- 
ferent methods according to the Vidhi, one who is 
earnest about realizing moksha should adopt an indisput- 
able method free from contradiction. If it is asked 
then which is that particular way which is not beset with 

Sveta, Upa., I. 8. 

According to this maxim all the sacrifices that should have 
been performed during the day might be performed during the night, 
if one has been rendered unable to perform them during the daJ^ 
Otherwise he becomes a Karmabhrashta. 

Brihad, Upa., II. 4. 5. 

Saktu is the flour of barley first fried and then ground and 
offered in sacrifice. 
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contradiction, we would answer that the following 
three methods deserve contradiction. According to the 
Veda.7iia, Brahman cannot be realized just as we realize a 
pot placed in the presence of our eyes. Generally speaking, 
even though one dislikes (to see it), yet he does see a pot as 
soon as his eyes catch hold of it and thereby he realizes the 
object. But in Vedanta, the realization of Brahman must be 
obtained through the various proofs and inferences drawn 
by the expressions therein in order to get at a firm know- 
ledge regarding Brahman before actually realizing him. 
Brahman cannot be realized in any other way. Of course, 
we find in various sacrificial Vidhis, as in the text Saniidhb 
yajati i iti, that by way of offering sacrifice Brahman 
can be realized. Even in such instances, one must 
have a firm knowledge both in Vedanta and in sacrificial 
functions in order to realize Brahman as the result of 
sacrifice. But one should not say that while Vedanta offers 
B^’ahmagnana through correct knowledge, that there is not 
the slightest use of following the Vidhis (relating to the offer- 
ing of sacrifices) on the pretext that knowledge of Vedanta 
alone is sufficient. While Vedanta provides for a firm 
knowledge in order to realize Brahman out of sight 
{parbkshd), in order to realize visibly [apai'bksha) one has 
to apply oneself to the ritual functions {vidheh upa- 
pattih), which alone will enable him all the more easily 
to realize (Brahman). It is never possible to attain 
Brahman by mere knowledge derived from learning the 
Vedanta. But the Srauta mai'ga (the way pointed out by 
the Srutis or Vedas) is only to get at the grace of Sadguru, 
which can only be attained through upasana (meditation) 
and penance and thereby through the help of the knowledge 
imparted to him by the Sadguru, the attainment of 
Brahman can at once be had. And this is the only way. 
The Sruti texts — 

Dhyatva munir gachchati bhutaybniin samastasakshim 
ta^nasaJt parastat > 

Tasyabhidhyandt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt bhuyaschd?tte 
vUvamdyd nivrittih i 
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Sraddha bhahii d/iycma ybgdt avbhi i 
Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati l 
Dhyana iiirmathanabhydsat paiam daJiati panditah l 
Gndtva devam miicliyate sarva pdsaHt i 
Ibavi gndlvd amriiid bhavanti i 
Aimanycva dfmdnam pasyei i 
Sambhurdhdsa madhyc, dhyeyali i 
Tajjaldniii bdnla updslta I IB prdchina ybgydpdsva I 
iti, declare that in order to readily obtain mdksha as the 
result of meditation, the knowledge obtained by the worship 
of Paramesvara is the chief means. So say the Sviritis 
also : — 

Srdiavya/i srrt/ivdhycbhyd manlavyabchdpapatlibhih i 
Dhydtvd cha salatam dhyeyam dial darbana hdtavah n 
Gndiiam vasiu paricJichhctii dhydnam iat bhdvakdranam i 
Tasmdt jivd bhavdl Sambhuh krimival kitacJiintandt i iti. 
The above texts show clearly that it is by the method 
of constant sravaiia and manaiia and the knowledge 
derived therefrom applied to nididhydsana (the process 
of meditation and penance) that Paramasiva, who is the 
Lord of shatslhala, can be realized by the jiva and become 
one with him. This is the chief means by which Shalsthala 
Parasiva sdkshdtkdra can be obtained. And those 
who desire the attainment of mdksha through Parasiva 
should abstain from all pleasures of life, steadily and 
faithfully act according to the strict ordinances laid down 
by the Nigamas and Agamas, which derive their authority 
directly from Siva, and faithfully follow the karma in 
applying them and thus clearing their minds free of all 
wrong thoughts and dedicate themselves by vow for obtain- 
ing Parasiva. 

Such persons only can be in a position to gain the 
knowledge required for knowing Shatslhala Paraiiva and 
to meditate upon Him to become one with Plim. The 

III. 2. 9. IV. 4. 23. 

Sveta. Upa.,\. Atharvaiiras. 

Sveta. Upa., III. 7. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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AtJmrvana QikJia texts Tad updsm I (Meditate only on 
Him) and Siva ekd dhyeyak sivamkarah sarvamanyat 
pariiyajya i iii (Siva alone should be meditated upon ; 
Siva alone is capable of giving moksha ; and therefore all 
others must be renounced), prohibit the meditation upon 
any deity other than Siva. And by no other means can 
he be freed from the bondage of the illusory Sai7tsdra 
{samsdra mdydpdsa nivritWt), 

Again, texts like Ksharam pradhdHa77i a77ir7itd- 
ksha7’ai7t Harah kshardii7mnd visate deva ekali Tdsyd- 
bhidhydiidt ydjandt tattvabhdvdt bJiuyahhd7ite visva77tdyd 
nivi'ittilp Y add char77tavaddkdsa77i veshtayishya7iii 77id7tavah i 
Tadd Siva77z avig7tdya duhkhasyd7itd bhavishyati ii iti declare 
that meditation on Siva, adorning of the body with Siva’s 
symbol, and knowledge of Siva result in the fruit of 
i77dlisha. And therefore Siva alone is Parabrahman. 
Accordingly those who desire 77idksha must therefore 
adopt the following six paths as of knowledge epitomised 
in shadvidha lingaidtparyaP^’^ : — dhdraim, g7id7ia, dhydiia^ 
S7'ava7ia, 77tana7ia and a7'cha7ia^'^^ according to the Veddiita 
in order to realize Brahman. 

If, in following the maxim BraJmta satya77t pagan 
i)7iihyd \ iti, the doubt is raised that realization cannot 
mean anything different from the knowledge derived from 

Aiharva Ufa. &veta. Ufa., I. 10. 

Sripati says Sivadhydna, Sivadhdraiia and Sivdgndna will end 
in Sivarupa (///. — will lead to the moksha called Sivarupa). The 
kita becomes bhraniara, /.<?., the jiva assumes the rilpa of Brahman. 

Shadvidha liagaldiparya means of ihe six means of kiioivlcdge. 
(Here Unga denotes he/u or kdraijiai) 

Cf. with the following taken from the Ndradiya, wherein it is 
stated : — Sravanam manana7)t chaiva dhydnam bhaktistathaiva cha ii 
Sddhana/?i g/idnasampaitau pradhd/ta/n nd/iyadishyaie n Na chai/dni 
vind kalchit gndnamdpa kutaichana. The following are the six ways 
of attaining absolute knowledge about Brahman : — Sravana (hearing 
through teaching) ; Manana (repeating) ; Dhydna (meditation) ; 
Bhakii (devotion — S/tdridhas/tehasa/nyukta yathdrlhagndna/o bhavel | 
sd bhaktiri/i vigndya, says the ; Sddhana (accomplishment); 

and Giidna (firm knowledge). Sripati replaces Bhakii and Sddhana 
by Dhdratia and Archa/ia. 
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realizing thoroughly one’s own form {svasmrupa), all 
the world being nothing but false, and if this is to be 
the result of discussion of the whole of the Vedanta, then 
the reply is that it is not so. Because it will lead to 
contradiction of the Vedanta. If it is asked whether 
by the term “ Jagan mithya''' ( TJie world is false), it 
is meant that it is ignorance {Bra/imagndnabadhyatvam) 
that prevents the knowing of Brahman ; or whether it is 
traikalika nishedha, i.e., prohibition relating to the 
three times — past, present and the future — the reply 
is that it is not the first. For there is no means of 


prohibition attaching to it as it is impossible. The know- 
ledge of Brahman enables one to free himself from the five 
elements making the world. For Sruti texts such as 
Sai-vd vai Rudrah i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i iti, 
declare firmly that the whole world consists of the body of 
Siva. Or is, alternatively, agreeable to Sruti texts such 
as Ndnyat pasyati ndnyat h'unoti i iti {/de can see 
nothing else ; he can hear nothing else — but Brahman). He 
may be interrupted from becoming one with Siva through 
knowledge by the bondage of worldly ties, which he feels and 
hears. Texts such as Bivo data Sim bhdktd Sivah sarvain 
idam jagat i iti, insist on one being absolutely free from 
worldly ties like ghata (pot) and pata (cloth) and until he is 
released from that bondage, he cannot have the knowledge 
of becoming one with Brahman or be released from the 
bondage of worldly ties. Therefore the doctrine 
of mithydtva (the falsity of the world) is not suitable 
(ayuktam). So long as this doctrine is entertained, the 
vow embodied in the Sruti text Eka vignanena sai'va 
vigndna pratignd bruteh I {If you know one thing 


Mahdpa., 22-24. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Samddhi is of two kinds ; — (1) Asampragnd Samddhi and 
(2) Sampragna Samddhi. In the former, one loses even the senses 
of hearing, seeing, touch, etc., but in the latter, he will be feeling 
the external things — seeing, hearing, etc, 

Chchdnddgya text (VI. 1. 4) : — Yathd saumyaikena mriipindhia 
sarvam mrvmayam vipidtam sydt w {Oh, my de'&r hoy, if you know 
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iJioroiighly wcU^ you will be able to know all other things)^ 
will have been washed off one’s hands [dattaujali prasan- 
gait). It is stated in the Srnlis in the form of a vow 
Eka vignanena sarva vigndnain i zV/, in order to illustrate 
the world as the chief material cause [tipdddnakdrana) for 
Brahman in regard to srishii (creation), etc. Therefore 
Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i A itaddtmyami- 
dam sarvam tat satyam sa Atma tattvamasi Svetaketo 1^’’° 
Sarvo vai Rudrali I iti declare that the world is com- 
posed of Siva. Therefore the knowledge of Brahman with 
(belief) in the existence of the world is no contradiction.^^^ 
Even King Janaka and other great men, who knew and 
realized Brahman, seem to have acknowledged the above 
truth. Even they thought that realization of Brahman was 
compatible with belief in the existence of the world. The 
existence of Jlvanmuktas^^- in their carnal bodies, etc., also 
renders impracticable (the theory of) Jagad vyavahdrd~ 
mipapattili (when considered) with the exposition (con- 
tained) in the Srutis?^''^ Further it is stated in the Smritis 
generally as a great objection 

Akhandddvaita bhdne tu sarvam Brahmaiva ndnyathd I 
Gndndd vikalpabuddhistu llyate na svarupatali n 

wliat one ball of earth is constituted of, then you can understand 
the whole world.) 

Literally, giving away with a handful of water, as when 
making a gift — as prescribed in the Hindu Law relating to gifts. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; VI. 15. 3. Ma/wpa., 22-24. 

Sripati’s opinion is that the doctrine of jaganmithyalva is false. 
In his view, the belief in the existence of the world is compatible 
with the realization of Brahman. 

Those who have realized Brahman but still live in this world 
to lead people (the followers) to Brahmagnana. 

Here Sripati combats the theory of Sankara that the world 
is real only for the purpose of V yavahara. Sripati suggests that this 
view is impracticable for two reasons : — (1) that the Sruiis declare 
against it ; and (2) that the existence of Jtvanmuklas makes the theory 
impossible of belief. The connecting link between the Jagai and 
Brahman is the carnal body. I am Brahman and the carnal body 
disappears when meditation makes me realize Brahman, 
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Bhimiatvam naiva ynnjita B^'ahmbpadanaiah kvachit 1 
Vdchdrambhananidtraivat bhedah khibpajdyatQ I 
Tasmdt Avidydwdiratvci kathanam mbhandya hi li iti II 
In Sruti texts genarally, only censure is heard in regard 
to the doctrine of jaganmithydtvciP^^ When knowledge 
developes to a stage capable of realizing everything as an 
indivisible Whole, everything is Brahman and nothing else. 
When comprehension departs from true knowledge, he 
cannot find absorption in Brahmasvarupa. Never at all 
entertain division from Brahman. Though the Sruii text 
Vdchdranibham^^^' speaks of division, it is to be understood 
as not real, because Avidyd is treated in the Smriiis 
evidently to delude the minds of those who have a firm 
knowledge of Brahman. In the Glid it is said : Asaiyain 
apratishlam fe jagaddhnh onibvaram I Hi, the world is 
not real, nor an established one ; nor has it a Lord to 
rule over it. 

Nor can it be the second, for the text Avm/am a7id- 
dlidrant iindh prajdli pj’ajdyaiitd i Na kaddchit ajvid^isam 
jagat I iti, affirms that the world is eternal. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Asad vd idam agra dsit i tatd vai sadajdyata i 
sadeva saum)’&dam agra dsit i Ekafpieva advitiya77i 
B7’ah77ia i iti, and hundreds of others similar to them 
declare that the world did not exist long before it was 
created {srisktefi pw'vam prapa7ichasya sattvdt). Then, if 
it is asked, ” How can it be affected by the three kinds 
of time, present, past and future {t 7 'aikdlika)," the answer 
is “It is not so (affected) ”. Because the S7‘Hti text 
Asad vd idai77- ag7'a ddit clearly states that the world did 

Sripati protests that if the Jagat is real only for vyavahara, 
then how can the carnal body be real and help through karma, the 
realization of Brahman ? So, he drives home the point, “You have to 
grant that the carnal body is real ” and if that be so, then the Jagat 
is also real. Compare the C/ichdnddgya text Vdehdravibltanam vikaro 
ndmadhcyam mrittikctycva satyavi ii What is uttered undergoes vikara 
(change), which is the result of the final change of mrittikd, the earth. 

Chch. C/pa., VI. 1. 4. 

Bhag.-Gltd, XVI. 8. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 
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exist before it became manifest in Brahman in the form of 
an indivisible small particle {sukshma rupa) with the 
same name and form and therefore it is termed asalvam 
in the Smriti. Then the Sriiti says Tato vai sadajayatap"^ 
which means that after creation, it (the world) developed 
(from its small condition) to such an extent as to appear 
to be a world different from Brahman, in a divided 
separate) form, assuming a big shape. Furthermore, by the 
use of the word “ Asat ”, the Sritti text grants and pre- 
assumes the existence of the forms of akasa (space), gagana 
(sky) and aravinda (the earth). It would, therefore, be as 
correct to ask ‘‘ Why not a barren woman be possessed of a 
son ” as to suggest that the world never existed but still 
gave an idea of its existence {gaganaravindavadabhava- 
ivangikare vandhyapiilradliiavmpi ja gaikaraiiaivaui kirn na 
sydt) by accepting bhdvatva (2.,?., the state of being in exist- 
ence through gagana and aravinda)P^^ Moreover, the word 
Sadem in the Sruil text, directs attention [avadhdrand) to 
the characteristic idea of the world’s existence in Brahman in 
an attributive manner (yta saviScskalva nishedkah).^'^^ And the 
word asatah removes the contradiction of the idea which 
throws delusion {bhrdnli) on the mind.^'*" Then how can 
the expression Sadeva saumya 1 2/2’, in the Sruti text, be 
taken to mean what is contradictory to actual existence ? 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 

That is, Srlpati suggests that the word Asai presupposes the 
existence of space, sky and the lotus (the lotus representing the 
earth — as a product of earth). 

A barren woman cannot possess a child. To think of her 
possessing a child is inconsistent. .So if the world never at all 
existed, the b/tavagnana pointed out in the Sruti is incorrect and 
hence the Jagat did . originally exist in an infinitesimal form 
{sukshma rupa). 

This is opposed to Sankara’s description of Brahman as 
nirvisesha, without any characteristic attributes. Sripati’s view is 
that Brahman is saviitsha, i.e., has attributive characteristics. 

It removes the delusive feeling whether the world actually 
existed or not. 

This is another aspect of the criticism directed against 
Sankara’s view. 

§5 


F 
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The word agre used in the text — agre-iii — denotes the 
characteristic {kdlaviseskah) of time. The word aslt in 
the text is the verb which seems to declare clearly the 
world’s existence. The word dslt means existed."^^The word 
Ekam&va (in the text) directs attention to the idea {avadhd- 
rand) of the actual existence (of the world) without leaving 
anything to doubt. And the word advitlya (in the Sruti 
text) clearly shows the double characteristic of Brahman 
in being the two-fold cause. Sruti texts like Eka eva 
Riidro na dviiiydya tasthe i must be understood in 

the same manner. Then, the Sruti text VUvddhikd Rudro 
mahdrshih i iti^ also firmly declares that there is no 
contradiction whatever in the three periods of time — past 
present and future — regarding the world’s existence. This 
is all the secret about it {^Iti rahasyam). 

Jagad Vyavaharika Khandanam. 

Indeed, it is said that the world is true only for 
purposes of transaction {Vydvahdrikd)?^^ If it is asked, “ Is 
it not the highest truth of spiritual knowledge ? ” the reply 
is “It is not so”. Then, “What is meant by Vyavahdra- 
satyatva, Truth only for purposes of transaction ? Can it 
be said that it is assumed as existing only for purposes of 
discussion {vyavahdra^ i.e., vyavahdramdtra gamyaivam) 
or can it be called Bddhita vyavahdra gamyatvam, i.e., not 
true beyond the purpose of vyavahdra } Or - is it 
possessed of any secret contradiction within its three or four 
folds which is inexplicable {trichatura kakshydbddhyatvam) 
or is it possessed of statements contradictory to those 
made in the Vedas {tattvdvedaka pramdna viruddhattvam) 
or is it incapable of giving any result, if understood as 
truth {arthakriyd sunya pratiti gdcharatvarn) ? Or is it 
knowledge useless for obtaining any good result [kdrana 


A sit when coupled to agre^ suggests “ existed at first ”. 

Sveta. Upa., III. 2. 

Worldly transaction, usage, practical conduct. 

Badhita vyavahdra gamyaivam — literally, opposed to what 
vyavahdra makes suitable. 
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dosha rahiia guana vishayatvam)} ” The reply is “ It is not 
the first”; because if Brahman is also assumed as existing 
for purposes of vyavahara (transaction) only, then it 
involves an unwarranted stretch beyond the Vedic truth, 
(it results in alivyaptilt) ; and this results as between guru 
and iishya to silence and ignorance.^''® The very starting 
point of the Suira, Atliaib Bra/nuajigndsa and the under- 
lying truth of Sruii texts like Sadeva saumya idam agra dsii 
and Satyavj gndnam anantavi Brahma \ Hi are crippled (^/^, 
prejudiced) ; like decorating a wall which never existed with 
pictorial likenesses, everything is reduced to a sophistical 
argument ending in mere attributive expressions {Prav7'it- 
tdydh ^ruii sutra phakkikdyd abhitti chitrakarmatdpdtdchcha 
sarvdpiya^n phakkikd saviie,shavishaya). Nirviiesha (attri- 
butelessness), however, can never be thought of by anyone 
in vyavahara^ even for argument's sake. It is incompre- 
hensible to any one even as a matter of vyavahara. 
Hence the whole argument is impeded. When nothing can 
be seen or understood, such a vyavahara deserves no 
commendation. Throughout V Manta, nowhere is Nirvi- 
^esha mentioned and such a thing cannot be assumed. 
And this helps us conveniently. Even such"^*^ things will 
have to be understood as merely argumentative. 

Then it cannot be the second, Badhita vyava- 
hara gamyalvam^ not true beyond the purpose of 
vyavahara. Because the ativyapti of Brahman cannot be 
prevented (/.(?., the unwarrantable stretch of Brahman 
cannot be prevented). All this taken together leads 
to contradiction (and not to the Truth). Moreover, 


That is, it ends in the cutting short of discussion (Jigndsa), 
Such things as Nirviiesha^ which is not mentioned in the 
Vedanta — Vedas and Agamas Upainshads), Agama means 

only that which is handed down ; that which has come down 
from time immemorial ; traditional doctrine or precept ; a sacred 
writing or scripture ; the Vedas. 

That is, the proposition goes beyond the granted limit of 
actual truth. The idea is that the argument would lead to 
something beyoi\d Brc^Ja^ian^ 
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all arguments are limited to mundane existence 
(and to nothing beyond it). Mere arguments with 
contradictions (such as these) will not avail to prove whether 
Brahman is savisesha or otherwise. If so, the charac- 
teristics of these contradictory arguments will lead to 
uselessness {vaiyarthyd) and what is aimed at is not 
gained. Everything thought of in argument leads to 
unreality {prdtibhasika) or to an unwarrantable stretch 
beyond Brahman {ativydpti). At any rate, any knowledge 
which extends beyond Brahman is unreal and contradictory 
and is a perfect embellishment of mere argument 
{parishkdrah sddhuk). What finally results therefrom 
is a perfect destruction of any kind of knowledge to 
be derived therefrom about Brahman ; the antithetical 
method of argument leads further to incapability of 
producing better knowledge afterwards, and also makes 
one lose whatever true knowledge he previously possessed. 
And such a knowledge finally leads him to be impressed 
with the conclusion that there is neither a ghata nor a 
pata (neither a jug nor a cloth). And finally everything 
ends in stretching to something beyond Brahman. Such 
a knowledge we discard {nirdkarlskydmah). 

Moreover, granting the truth of the existence of the 
blueness of the sky, which is the starting point^®^ {i.e., 
foundation) for the argument and holding that Brahman 
alone is likewise true and nothing else, the means adopted 
to obtain a knowledge of Brahman in a contradictory 
manner is just like one mistaking the whiteness in a conch- 
shell for silver, which leads by an unwarranted stretch 
to a something beyond Brahman, which is unpreventable.^®^ 

Cf. Vdchd pravritii and vdchd tiivriUi^ granted as desired 
and cancelled as desired* 

Literally, unproductiveness. 

Frishtha, the word used by Sripati, means back. 

The argument may be thus set down : — The blueness of 
the sky is perceived and accepted to be true — in this world of 
vyavahdra. This blueness of the sky is all-pervading. Similarly, 
the existence of Brahman, who is all-pervading, is accepted as 
true. This, however, is true only in a limited sense ; as much as there 
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Even for those who possess such knowledge, the 
realization of Brahman is not onl}^ impossible but also 
their trials for the same will have to stretch beyond 
Brahman, Inasmuch as the blueness of the sky is not 
altogether real, it should not be said that a knowledge 
about such a thing is an unwarranted stretch of the 
principle [aiiprasa^igaJt). But the nirvisesJuitvci (attri- 
butelessness) and the miihyaiva (falsity of the existence 
of the world) both lead to a knowledge which ends in an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman."’’® Being rid of 
the world for mere vyavahara purposes, no lakshana 
(characteristic) of Brahman remains for argument. To 
one who wishes to establish nirvi&Gshatva (a Brahma 
without attributes) in an opposing manner {sapratiybgi- 
kanavi), we say it is impossible to realize such a 
Brahman in whom many characteristics are to be found. 
It would be really impossible to realize the true Brahman 
if the mere existence of Brahman is granted, holding 
all that is about him is the result of Adhydsa co-existing 
with him. - The possessing of such a knowledge can- 
not lead to the realization of Brahman. Such realization 

is real silver in a conch-shell, the mere whiteness makes us believe 
that silver is tliere, is taking us beyond the actual fact, i.e., ativyapti. 
Such'a result is unpreventable. In order to attain a firm knowledge 
of Brahman, it is to be understood that the world is real only for the 
sake of argument and its existence is not real. The character of 
knowledge relating to Brahman consists in attaining to a condition 
which is all light and free from darkness. This Light alone is 
Brahman. There can be nothing found which is attributeless (jiirvi- 
ieshd) in this world. Hence the existence of attributeless things is 
not true. If attributeless things are to be grasped, one has to go 
by an unwarranted stretch {alivyapli) beyond Brahman — which 
results in contradiction. 

That is, Sripati’s argument is that we may grant the 
blueness of the sky for the sake of illustration and argument and 
also the existence of silver in the whiteness of the conch-shell for 
purposes of argument but not the nirviSeshatva of Brahman nor 
the inithyatva of the world — for if these two are granted, then the 
existence of Brahman will be jeopardised or it will take us to 
something else beyond and other than Brahman, 
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accordingly is impracticable. If we accept Brahman by 
his mere Svarupa as co-existing along with Ad/iyasa, 
which cannot completely remove the illusion so as to 
enable us to realize the true Brahman, it will be 
impossible to realize such a Brahman. But if Ad/iydsa, 
which is the infirmity in the whole theory, is removed 
so as to keep Brahman without Adkydsap^'^ then the 
Siddhdnta (theory) becomes confused and ends in contra- 
diction. (That is, the realization of such a Brahman — 
Brahman separate from Adhydsa — is impossible.) Any- 
how, accepting that true knowledge leads to the reali- 
zation of Brahman, throughout the Siddhdnta, a Brahman 
free from Adhydsa is never seen to exist at any time. 
Therefore such a Siddhdnta is impracticable and therefore 
let us not discuss it any more. 

Nor can it be the third. For in that case, the realiza- 
tion goes unwarrantedly beyond Brahman. A true know- 
ledge of Brahman cannot be displaced by any doubt or 
opposition. But a Brahman who is co-existing with Adhydsa 
is really one who cannot actually be realized and is opposed 
to true knowledge. In that case, according to the Sid- 
dhdnta, Brahman becomes not real {prdtibhdsika) but exis- 
ting only for appearance. This results in Ativydpti, an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman.^'^'^ It is within our 
experience that illusory thoughts run into our minds which 
are unrealizable and not true — just as the existence of 
Gandharvanagara (or Gandha-yvapurani), the city of the 
Gandharvas, an imaginary city in the sky, probably the 
result ol some natural phenomena, such as mirage), the 


In Philosophy, Adhyasa is to attribute or ascribe (falsely) 
the nature of one thing to another. 

According to the theory criticized, Brahman cannot exist 
without Adhydsa. If Brahman cannot exist without Adhydsa, then 
such a theory cannot help to realize the true Brahman, because the 
theory goes beyond Brahman. And a knowledge of such a Brahman 
— unconnected with Adhydsa — cannot be had according to the 
theory. Accordingly, Brahman exists only in appearance and is 
not real. 
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imaginar)’^ circle created by a fire-brand [Aldta-chakra)^ and 
the like, which are actually not in existence. Further, the 
word /caks/id^''^ employed in the argument is ynkiipai'ah, i.e., 
a mere intellectual trick (or expedient), kdlaparahy i.e., 
a mere time-serving one; or Viparita- praumparah, i.e., 
a mere perverse proof. It cannot, however, be the first ; 
[yiifdiparah) in which case the prapancJia (world) would 
appear to be false, which alone would be enough to make 
the whole argument unreal. That would also become 
contradictory to the Vedic view that Brahman is nirddsha, 
i.e., without fault (or defect). Thus the previous intellec- 
tual argument is contradicted by the subsequent one. Nor 
is it the second {i.e., kdlaparaJt) ; for the long interval of 
time intervening between the illusory thoughts {Bhravid- 
vishayd) ends in unreality [pydtiblmsike) of the object and in 
an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativydptili). Nor 
is it the third {viparlia pramdparaJt) ; for the contradictory 
thoughts overlapping the proofs make the realization of 
Brahman impossible, and thus the whole becomes a contra- 
diction {vydghdtdt). The realization of such an object 
terminates in not attaining it, i.e., proves infructuous. When 
the hammer is removed from work, there is no ghata ; and 
the intellectual skill employed in the evolution of the three or 
four folds of intellectual argument viparitagndnd) 

naturally ends in ativydptil},, i.e., in an unwarranted reach 
beyond Brahman. The hammer instead of bringing the 
ghata into existence has helped to make it disappear on 
account of the employment of contradictory skill and per- 
verted thought.”®® 

Kaksha in Logic means objection or reply in argument. Literally, 
it means a lurking or hiding place. An argument which does not 
make things plain. The argument of Sankara is described by 
Sripati as using tri-chatura-kakshaydbadhyatvam, i.e., three or four 
folds of objection (or contradiction). 

The saying is that a hundred strokes by the hammer produces 
ghata (a pot) out of earth as a hundred strokes of the chisel make 
an article of the shapeless wood. Sripati remarks that Sankara has 
by the use of his intellectual skill and perverse argument made the 
hammer not produce the pot, but made it disappear. 
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Furthermore, in the first instance, the intellectual skill 
used in the three- or four-folded argument {tri-chaUira- 
badhyatvQ) has brought in a contradiction which establishes 
avydpii, i.e., inadequate pervasion of the proposition formu- 
lated.^®” (Brahman is full of gndna and of jybtisvarupa ; but 
when he is to be considered along with Adkydsa, these 
qualities — gndna and jydtisvavupa — become contradicted, 
because Adhydsa is agndna or illusion. Hence avydpti 
results.) The skill employed in argument, instead of remov- 
ing agndna^ and establishing gndna and developing it, so as 
to help in the realization of Brahman, has increased agndna 
and thus made it impossible to know the characteristics of 
Brahman. It is thus : Is Brahman visible or invisible .? If 
it were visible, there is no more falsity about its reality in 
existence. But if it be invisible, even a thought of accepting 
it as granted for the sake of vyavahdra becomes incompre- 
hensible (that is to say, that even for the sake of vyavahdra, 
the existence of Brahman cannot be granted). For it is im- 
possible to realize (Brahman), because if it is seen, there is 
no more miihydfva ; if it is not seen, Brahman cannot be 
existing even for the sake of vyava/idraP^^ The mere assum- 
ing the existence of a thing which is not seen is impossible 
[dnssddhyatva). Nor can avidyd be removed, having no 
opportunity for realizing the object by seeing. The mere 
idea of existence (vrit/ih) for the sake of vyavahdra leads 
finally to the failure of the attempt to establish the existence 
of Brahman and ends in ignorance {agndnatvdt) and futility. 
The employment of Brahma knowledge cannot bring (one) 

Avydpti means the non-inclusion or exclusion of a part of the 
thing defined ; one of the three faults of a definition. When a 
lakshaiia is predicated of a thing and that lakshana, though it is true, 
is not actually found on examination in it, there is avydpti. Thus, 
a Brahmana is possessed of iikhd (hair on the head) and sutra (the 
sacred-thread on his body). When, however, this laksha7ia is applied 
to ^.Sajiydsin, it is found to be otherwise, he being devoid of both, 
though he is yet a Brahmana. There is avydpii here. 

Literally, the need for a Brahman even for the sake of vyava- 
Jidra is removed. Sripati puts Sankara’s argument on the horns of 
a dilemma. 
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to that condition [Brahmatvd). If we accept that a gunja 
— a red berry with a black dot at its top — appears like fire, 
the burning property of fire cannot be accepted in it. In 
order to obtain g7ia7ia without any doubt, it is not 
primarily possible to use ag7id7ta as the instrument 
for the purpose. Such g7idita which is unable to discrimi- 
nate between what is the means and Avhat is the thing for 
which such means should be used proves infructuous 
{vydgkdidi). It is not even capable of recognizing ghata 
from the knowledge regarding ghata. Ghata and the know- 
ledge relating to ghata are one. Moreover, while correct 
knowledge is the chief means of realizing Brahman, a 
mistaken idea of division between Brahman and Brahma- 
knowledge {g7id7ia) is postulated. There is absolutely 
no need for the employment of such an argument. Where 
both {gitd7ta and agiidnd) become important, g7idna cannot 
claim superiority over ag/id7ia. Nor can, between gndna 
and agnd7ia, gndna stand out as proof {pra/zidnikam). 
On the whole, in the loss of one’s pervasive nature 
{svavydpakatva) and one’s brilliant nature {svaprakdsatva)., 
the way of correct knowledge being lost, g7idna finally 
enters nirviseshaiva of Brahman, which is not true. There 
is no Chin77tdtra B7’ah777a7i^^^ because, he is really non- 
existent. Everything thus becomes an illusory argument 
{agimtatva prasangdchcha). Even though gndna is capable 
of being obtained so as to realize Brahman, Avidyd 
could not be shaken off in order to know oneself in 
Brahman ; because Adhydsa always being in contact 
with Chit B7’ahi7tan (intelligence), its non-existence could 
not be proved, without which Brahman cannot be all- 
pervasive or realizable. Moreover, the double causes of 
prav7'iUi (manifestation) and nhiiiita (instrumental or 
efficient cause as opposed to upddd7ia kdraiza)^ exhibited 
in Brahman as his two important characteristics (both of them 
co-existing without separation), lead to the creation of many 

Of the Satt Chit and Ananda folds in Brahman, Chit is 
referred to here. 
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different meanings (significances).'"’” And such meanings 
when apjolied to cliaitanya in Brahman make the idea of 
pyapaiicha eontradiclory to the starting point, vyavahara 
sa/ya/va Brahman and end in non-existence {vaiyarthya). Such 
a non-existent Brahman, who can be seen, is not only a calcu- 
lated (/.r., deliberate) but also an ineffaceable falsehood — 
so hard a falsehood''"” that it could not be believed under 
any circumstances. In trying to establish true knowledge 
out of y[nnua and apmna and in trying to prove that true 
knowledge will lead to the realization of Brahman, the double 
method of argument, viz.^ pravridi (manifestation) and 
iiiintda (efficient cause), was adopted but in the attempt 
thus made, the chief object (/.r., the realization of Brahman) 
has been left unrealized, just as between the two objects 
y^/iala and paia, the importance of had been lost. 

However, without having a firm, true knowledge regarding 
Brahman, the nirvi^eshafva mode of argument regarding 
Nirvi&Hsha (attributeless) Brahman has helped to reduce 
Brahman to void (or emptiness). And all consciousness 
being different from Brahman, no vyavahara can result* 
Hence, it {vyavahara) becomes inilhya (false). In order 
to establish true knowledge regarding Brahman and to 
realize the self-luminous {svaprahd^a) character of Brahman, 
the wilhydfva of Brahman must be given up {Bra/njmnali 
miihyCifvani varjamyam). To create a hheda which is not in 
existence {halpita bhedamdddya) and to argue that the world is 
only existent for purposes of vyavahara — just as one Deva- 
dalta who never existed — and then to finally .arrive at a 
N'irvBcsha Brahman, which can never be realized, — such a 
method (of argument) should be given up {varjamyam). 
Just as difference between Brahman and chai/anyais untrue, 
similarly Brahman without attribute is also untrue, for reali- 
zation of such a Brahman is of no use {apraydjakam) and 

The word artha used in the text means objcci or significance. 

Tlie words used are milhyaivapadanasya vajralcpatvapdtachcha, 
where vajralepa means a kind of very hard cement. Cf. Vajralepa 
ghafileva, see Mai., V. 10. For its preparation, see Varahamihira’s 
Brihat Samhilci) Chap. 57. 
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in this world it is unattainable {tadasiddhclj)?^^ Jlva being 
an indivisible whole, with Brahman, such a start by postu- 
lating vyavahara becomes untrue. The annihilated form of 
mithydtva cannot be stated as belonging to chid-vishaya 
(worldly matter, i.e., matter only for vyavahara). Thus, we 
have come to the conclusion that a mode of argument which 
comprises such a knowledge does not help us towards true 
realization; nor does it help us towards the reality of the 
world for the sake of vyavahara. As the argument leads us 
to conclude that all the component parts being different 
from each other, on account of their differences in 
characteristics,^®” there is really no mithydtva (of the 
prapancha)> This leads to the conclusion that the 
complete divided nature of the three parts [prapancha, 
jlva and Brahmaii) proves the satyatva of the prapaiicha 
i.e,, the reality of the world {prapanchasya satyatvain). 

This ends in the inverted position that Brahman 
is false {Brahmand mithydtvam iti viparlta vrittiJt)?'^"' 
Therefore, this mode of argument has brought us finally 
to the unpreventable conclusion that the world is real and 
Brahman is false {prapaiicha satyatva and Brahma 
mithyatva). 

Moreover, does Nirvisesha Brahman really exist or 
not ? ' In the second case {i.e., if you say that it does 
not), the Mcuihyamika (Bauddha) mata is entered on. 
In the first case (i.e,, if you say that Nirvisesha Brahman 

Sripati here criticises both the Advaifa Dvaita view-points 
combined. If Advaila with its NirvUesha Brahman is untrue, so 
is Dvaita in its position that Brahman and chaitanya {Jlvd) are 
different. Sripati’s argument seems to be that the Advaitin 
having postulated prapaucha for purposes of vyavahara, has had to 
end in Nescience. He suggests that while the Advaitin has, for 
vyavahara, to grant the Dvaita position of prnpancha being different 
from Brahman, he has been unable to prove the proposition he 
started with, viz., a NirvUesha Brahman, as he has ended in 
Nescience. 

That is, prapaucha, chaitanya (fiva) and Brahman being 
different from each other. 

That is, Brahman is proved to be false and prapaucha real. 
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exists), the way in which the argument by means of 
pravnf/i and vimitta, which are different from each 
other, is put forward, leads to the utter futility and 
contradiction of nirvmishatva. By the mode of argument 
employed, ix., by means of pravritti and nimitfa, the 
postulated vyavnhara {^satyalva) proves certain attributes 
in Brahman which cannot be avoided. Starting with 
the assumption that Nirvi^csha. Brahman exists, the 
proof brings out a result which is contradictory to that 
assumption inasmuch as it points out a SavisQshci 
Brahman, and reduces finally the argument to the 
prattle (or raving) of a mad man {ininiaila pralapavat). 
The word asti (exist) used in the bheda creating argument 
of pravrilti and vimitta, regarding cJiaitanya (sa//dyclh), 
in your philosophy {fvanwafe}’'''^^ has ended in the 
conclusion of nnlhydiva (Nescience). 

The assumption of the existence of Brahman ends 
in the Ji!7‘zn4csfiafva of Brahman and thus makes Brahman 
non-existent. The skill employed in the argument 
becomes only useful to prove that the very assumption 
of Brahman at the starting ends in a contradiction and 
proves that nothing is existent, because 7iirvi4e,sha cannot 
be correlated with the assumption that Brahman exists. 
If it is said that pyavriiti and nimitia are not different 
from each other, then saiudimdhiParana follows : Nirvibesha 
and saviMs/ia should then be treated as possessing a 
common substratum — or as being in the same category. 
Formerly some ancients'*”® treated pj'avj'llti and 7iimitia 
which indicate bliimia (that is, difference), sometimes as 
saindiiddhikarana. Even they arrived at the same 
conclusion, committing the same fault. 

In assigning a non-existent dharma to pf'avrltii and 
nimitta and discussing a Nirvisesha Brahman, the identical 
absurdity {ayameva doshah) is arrived at. If Brahman does 
not exist beyond the assumption {anatweke)^ then samdmdhi- 

Here, at this final point, Sripati addresses the Advaita 
expounder directlj^ by using the word ivanviatc. 

There is no clue as to who these ancients were. 
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karam is destroyed {sainanadliikarana JianeJi). If Brahman 
exists beyond the assumption {alireke)^ the siddhanta 
(conclusion) itself is destroyed. 

From this, the hypothesis of a AHrviiesIia Brahman 
goes without proof ; and by its very nature results in 
contradiction. When the things we ardently seek for 
are by their very nature impossible of attainment, we 
should not lay on them an unbearable blame (blemish) and 
renounce them. By this, according to the Srulis, 
nirvisesJiatva is disproved and rendered futile. In such 
a case, the Srutis which are separated from the differences 
created by prahdii and praiyaya (radical form and 
prefixes and suffixes) would result in want of authority. 
Indeed, does mithya mean being different from Brahman 
as paramartha or aparamartha (as the highest or the 
most sublime truth regarding Brahman or the reverse 
of it) ? In the first case, as bhedalva is accepted as 
true; the opposite cannot be true, because the destruction 
(nullification) of the siddhanta results therefrom. Nor 
is it the second ; for both the satya (truth) and mithya 
(untruth) even as to the existence of Brahman will be 
unpreventable. The causes that go to prove the 
differences in Brahman will be the causes which 
go to prove his non-existence. The ghata cannot in 
its real state claim to be different from Brahman 
and in its jnithya (non-existent) state claim to be one with 
Brahman. This bhedabheda state itself being mithya (non- 
existent), it cannot go without being called faulty {i.e., it 
would be faulty to postulate that in its real state the ghata 
is different from Brahman and that in its mithya state it is 
one with Brahman). The truth of the whole matter is that 
mutual contradiction and unrectifiable confusion cannot be 
removed while you only profess to be impartial between 
bheda and abliMa and between jwa and Brahman. Why 
don’t you accept the mithyatva of both of them, jwa and 
Brahman ? 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Alayavada Kharidaim, Section relating to 
(ttirek(f and dnatirek(y (Kijnibakonani Edn., p. 2), 
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Not that it is impossible to arrive at such a conclusion 
on the basis of the ab/icda h’uiis. By the text Sarvam 
khahidam Brahma^ Brahman as well as the jlva are ever 
proved. And therefore the existence of prapancha as well 
as Brahman is true. Is nii~vibcsJia an aid or a hindrance to 
Brahma knov'lcdge ? If it is the second, the Siddhania falls 
to the ground. Is Nirvibcsha Brahman to be understood 
as /^ndna or a^tdva ? If it is the second, the Siddhania 
falls to the ground. If it is the first, then, is Brahman 
saxn\scsha or nirv/scsha ? If it is said that Brahman is 
nirriscsha, then it contradicts (nydg'hd/a) your cherished 
objective. If it is said that Brahman is savihesha, the Brahman 
becomes eternal {nilyalva). If g-ndna becomes nilya, the 
argument also becomes nilya (eternal), i.e., endless. Similarly 
even ilfnk/as understand that prapancha is eternal.^’ ^ Then, 
in the /I/;//’// state, when full satisfaction has been attained 
in vishaya {i.e., worldly affairs), it cannot be said that the 
prapancha is nirvishaya does not pertain to worldly 

affairs). Then, there will be no state of correct know- 
ledge igndna). A knowledge (gndjia) which describes no 
object nothing), has nothing to support {i.e., no prop 
or support) and is a contradiction (in terms). A g-ndna^"^" 
which relates to a past enjoyment {aiila g-ndna) can no more 
be desired to be had. In the same way, if out of past 
enjoyment there is some small particle still left out, we 
cannot without contradiction call such a small particle 
left over as nirvi^esha. Because such a declaration would 
end in a faulty observation. Therefore to describe things 
which are within our experience as nirvishaya and nird- 
hrayed'^ '^ is vain, for, in the example “I know this is a shaia ”, 
which can be stated with firmness, without any doubt by 


So real is prapancha. 

Guana is obt.ained for realizing Brahman; it is the highest 
object that can be aimed at ; but if that is not to be aimed at, what 
is the use of that guana ? 

Nirvishaya : Having no scope or sphere of action ; not 
attached to sensual objects. 

Nirdlraya ; Without a prop or support, 
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seeing and handling, it cannot be stated that it (the ghaia) 
is not true and that it (the ghaia) does not exist. It is 
the height of contemptuous folly {dfiik) to state that the 
g/iata is just like a flower existing in the sky {gagana 
kus7imavat) which can neither be handled nor obtained and 
which has merely to be imagined, having no real existence. 

Further, is Brahman matter {dravyaf’’" or otherwise 
(adravya) ? If he is dravya, then he should possess its 
properties or qualities also. Also he will have to be consi- 
dered along with time, just as the existence of a pot (g/iata), 
as to when it came to exist, etc., which becomes meaningless. 

Having an idea involving Time, it may be granted as 
being Sa(. Even though at certain times certain properties 
[guna) are exhibited yet, he (Brahman) possesses no proper- 
ties {agima), which shows an inconsistency. If the existence 
of g 7 tna, is permanently granted, then, niroiieshaiva becomes 
foiled. If avidya (illusion) is granted, it is not possible to 
establish true knowledge. If Brahman is to be considered 
as adravya (non-matter). Brahman is always co-existent 
only with dravya. For example, Sruii texts like Sve 
mahimni i Hi, contradict the argument. Therefore, as 
Brahman is always co-existing with dravya, the nirvHeshatva 
becomes broken down {b/iangdc/ic/ia). Therefore, with the 
argument, conducted at length, in these ways, with all 
reasons and proofs adduced for contradicting the first and 
the second kakshas,^'^^ Brahman, who has no contradiction 
whatever, becomes contradicted by the remaining two 
kakshas, i.e., the third and the fourth, and the confusion 
becomes unpreventable. Hence the argument is one to 
be discarded (as a remote one). 

It is not the fourth, because there is no contradic- 
tion in the Vedas themselves about the truth and principles 

Dravya means a thing, substance, object or matter. An ele- 
mentary substance ; the substratum of properties ; one of the seven 
categories of the Vaiseshikas. The dravyas are nine : — prit/ivl, 
ap, iejas, vdyu, akaia, kala, dik, alman and manas. 

Cf. Tri-chaiura kaksha bddhyatva referred to above in detail- 
ing the basis of the Advaita argument, 
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relating to Brahman. As to the real nature of Brahman 
{tatvadishn) as revealed in the Vedas and as stated in the 
Sruiisy there is no contradiction. The nirviiesha doctrine 
exhibits the qualities relating to Brahman in a manner 
contradictory to them {ix.^ Vedas and Sruiis). Such 
contradictions not only contradict the Vedic truth, but 
are also evidently against Sr7tti texts such as : — A^cha 
and Yas^ubidyatih i etc. These are gravely 
contradicted and the argument becomes inconclusive thus, 
viz., that though there is no prapaiicha actually, it is 
only assumed for vyavaJiara, 

The thing assumed is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman {alirikta) and it leads into the region of dvaita 
{dvaitaprasa77gaf), though professing that dvaila is false 
{mi/kya/va). And those proofs that maintain the dualistic 
doctrine contradict his {advaitic) own doctrine and establish 
finally the truth of the dualistic {bheda) doctrine as one to be 
accepted {ayjynkaryaiaya) and thus results an unwarranted 
stretch [ailvyaptcyascha) beyond Brahman. Further, if it is 
asked, whether the characteristics of Brahman are in accord- 
ance with the principles of the VMa, or different from 
them, whether the complete attainment of Brahman could 
be fulfilled or not, the reply is that if it is not fulfilled, it is 
contradicting the starting point, according to his (adversary’s) 
argument. If it is realized that the starting point of 
prapancJiaka vyavahara breaks down under weight of many 
Vedic proofs adduced against it, the argument ends in open 
contradiction. If the world becomes illusory {asatvi\ the 
proofs adduced in support of it (by himself) become contra- 
dicted. What was stated at first, viz., that bliMa {jlva being 
different from Brahman) is mithya (false), is itself estab- 
lished as being consonant with truth, contrary to one’s 
own argument. 

Nor the fifth. While such is the case, your attempt at 
starting with an argument, professing it to be a Vedic one, 
to establish to the world Brahmasatyatva, has finally ended 

Chch. Upa., VI, 2. 1. 

Mnnd. Ufa.^ II, 2. 6, 
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in the destruction of 5 ’our argument and in contradiction, 
and (your) whole labour has been lost — much like the 
labour that is lost in trying to establish the beauty of a flower 
hanging in mid-hea^^en or in representing a pole as a malici- 
ous serpent. So you have to retire from gesticulating in 
the (dialectic) arena. Now, this is the final verdict [ailii- 
prayd). Throughout the argument relating to nh’vi^csha 
Brahnan, the negative prefix ni (in the word vii-viSesha) 
denotes and establishes arlha kriya ^unyaivam {i.e., void of 
all realization of object) and arlJici kriya sunyalva bhava 
(incapability of expecting any realization of the object). 
While so. Brahman is proved to be, by an unwarranted 
stretch, one beyond himself {ativyaptih). Avidya being one 
never separable from Him (Brahman), the impossibility of 
realizing Brahman, the 3 'earned object, is proved. 

And being Himself inseparable from impurity 
{a^udd/ia), vyavaharitva is not established. When all true 
knowledge is separated, then, all attributes are gone and 
there results finally iunyavdda sdm7’djya (i.e., the ascend- 
ancy of the kingdom of Biuiiyavadcd'^^ or Nescience). The 
differentiation {vises/niaw) can never exceed the attributes 
[vi^es/iaita) of an object {viieshya). In order to exterminate 
avidya, the argument employed denotes that it reaches 
beyond {atirichyate) the characteristics of Brahman, so that 
it finally goes to an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman 
{ativyaptih). Even if the light of knowledge is obtained, 
yet the non-destruction of avidya renders the result nuga- 
tory — the cause not leading to the desired result. 

Though the corporeal object is brought to light, the 
illusion {avidya) regarding the corporeal objects is not 
removed. Similarly the Self {svatvam), even though 
without selfishness {svavisJuiyatdm vindpi), brings into the 
light the svarupa of Brahman and removes avidya,. This 
is the declaration of the tattva (truth) {i.e., siddhcbutd). 

Moreover, the mere imagining of the existence of the 
serpent in the rope, which is unreal {prdtibhdsikd), and 

The doctrine of the non-existence of anything; the doctrine 
of a Buddhist sect. 

? 
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wjlicii nK\kt!S one to fear and tremble, is a result which can 
onlv be (!fS(:ril)ed as an unwarranted stretch Ijcvomi the truth 

' if 

of the ariua! CNistiu'^ t)bjecl, causes and effects. When the 
existine, facts are ignoteci, as for example, in a /.’■/'-?/« mere 
th.ouphts nb'>ut it are unwarranted stretches beyotid it 
/.'A' h A muUitiide of unsettled tltought.s {pracl:aya 
ry .::- which arise about a thitu^ cannot 

”ive a settle i idea reeardint^ it. Such unsettled thouglits 
f'>r tl-at mo:nent mea;! evidently an unwarranted stretch 
i' ‘v- eui th;’’. obfect {r.fr.'y'i /!:>:). Xo correct result can be 
reali/c'l by such, (unsettieti) thoughts and action il-riyu) 
take:; (>;; s a h (unsettled) (hotighl.^. .Similarlv, in sv.ipr.a 
((he.ur.'- 1, h 'th '.n> >0 .o'ci bad sieht*- are seen willi indications 
tor the time being of several aeiioms and results, which 
fiuahy fin lira waltefid state) prove as un.w.irraulcd stretches 
l)--vi):i'-i .-iftu.i! reality. As regards the :’;'d;’..*4’d;-;>yT 
of wliiidr knowie ige ouglg to be gained i)y endeavours and 
by trying t>) realire theni, the fault is f)t one’s own mind 
{<;. 0 e /s; lAov..’ r' h'or ati uiUoward result that even- 
tuates by the wearing of a (gold bangle) or a /e.rxv/A.’ 
(a crowni or some such thing, cannot he warded off by 
blaming merely the A;/-:/-.; or the (wlicn actually 

the result has already been experienced). In the same 
way wiial is seen occurs and is cxj^ericuccd in svapra 
(dreams). Ivven though they arc unwarranted and beyond 
the stretch of actual facts, yet nothing can be prevented 
by apjdying any kind of interru[)lion. Wliilc sucli is the 
case, in all such cases of illusory knowledge (prd/i- 
where an unwarranted stretch beyond tlic actual 
facts is reached, there can be no interruption. Such 
things cannot fail to occur under such circumstances. 
While such is the case, in the present instance, your 
starting .at first wiili the calculated mistake — of imagining 
fur the imrpose of vyavahnya a serpent in a rope — is but 
nccidcnlnl and results in unforeseen consequences [dkoswil-a 
pyasa):ydf). Such a view is again confirmed by the 
detailed description of the result of actions seen and 
experienced in svnpva (dreams). 
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Nor can it be the sixth ; that is, Brahman cannot be 
mere light of knowledge free from any cause or fault. 
Because in examples derived from the conch-shell {iitfcti) 
throwing the light of silver, in which it is mere illusion. 
Brahman becomes aiivyaplih (an unwarranted stretch 
beyond Brahman). In regard to objects about which almost 
all people have an ascertained knowledge, even though such 
things are away from their senses of sight, yet it cannot be 
said that the characteristics of such things are in any way 
contradictory to those actually pertaining to them. 

In texts like Vaio va imani bhulaui jayantc, 
Atmana akdsassavib/tnlaP^'^ i Yasmin dyauh pril/tivY^" i i/i, 
which refer to the creation of the creatures of the world 
and the birth of dkdba by Alman, etc., which objects are 
perceivable only by mental wisdom, it is not possible 
exactly to say what their characteristics are. Then, 
the Sriiiis, which are responsible for mentioning avidyd 
as being the root of all ignorance, state that avidyd 
cannot bring into existence the actual knowledge of 
Truth for realizing Brahman. Therefore Brahman 
becomes aiivydpiiii [Brahviani ativydpieh). That is, 
avidyd is something beyond Brahman. (That is, you 
are going beyond the Sru/is in attributing a power to 
avidyd which the SriUis do not predicate for it though you 
are bringing in the Srutis to support it. There is 
ativydpti here.) Therefore it cannot be said that by such 
proofs Brahman can be realized after being freed from 
the illusory knowledge of Mdyd co-existing with him. 
It cannot be said of the Upanishad% that the root of 
ignorance (avidyd) has taken its origin in them or that 
avidyd is in Brahman. Those proofs cannot be expected 
to support such a view. The Sruti text Athdta ddUd 
neti neii I Ndsaddsm ndsaddfit taddmni Pvrupnrastdn- 

TaUt. Upa., III. 1. Taill. Upa., II. 1. 

Mund. Upa., II. 2. 5. 

Rig-Veda, X. 129. 1. This text is quoted by Anandatirtha in 
his comment on II. 1. 18, Asadvyapadeidt ueti chenna dhamidntarhfa 
vdkyaies/idt, 
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nasaniiasannasadasat contradicts even whatever 

was assumed to be as true of Brahman. By describing 
Brahman in the terms used in the Sruti (texts) and 
interpreting them in a different manner, and describing 
the world {prapancha) in contradiction to them (Sruti texts), 
■you are belittling them {kinchitkarani)- While Brahman 
possesses all the characteristics mentioned in the Sruti 
(texts) in a real form, you have interpreted them to 
show an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativydp- 
teh). It is not possible to say that the arguments 
used are in one continued form along the path of 
right knowledge {gndna prakdratva). Even the knowledge 
about a pot {ghata) according to your argument, goes be- 
yond the attributes of correct knowledge [avyaptih) about 
it, and the attributes are not rightly applicable. 

Even though Brahman is possessed of sadrupa (good 
characteristics), you have in some manner {prakdratvdt) 
interpreted a world consisting in Brahman {Brahmani 
prapanchah) in the form of an illusion {gndna prakdrat- 
vdchcha) thereby concluding that Brahman only is true and 
that the world is a mere illusory {adhyastatvam) appearance 
in Brahman just as ghata is seen by the eye = and taken 
to be true by its fashioned appearance and that Brahman 
is really attributeless {vishayd visesha^iam iti), which is 
neither right nor true {71a yuktaui). For this very reason, 
all the attributes mentioned (in the Upanishads) become 
useless {vaiyai'thydt). The statement that it {prapa7icha) 
exists only in appearance and not real {prdtibkdsike) 
is only intended by you to make the all-pervading 
character of Brahman void of truth {vydpti vdraiidchcha). 
Therefore, the statement that the vi§va (Avorld) is true 
only for the purposes of vyavahdra is in clear contradiction 
to Sruti, yukti and anubhava and hence is called an 

Anandallrtha, in his Maydvddak/iandana, quotes this text to 
prove that the Advaita conclusion regarding Brahman being neither 
sal 7X01 asat xxQt sadasat and being one inexpressible or having no 
characteristics — is nothing but itinya. 

Literally means Veda, reasoning and experience. 
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argument of concealed Buddhism and Mayavdda {Prach- 
channa Banddha Mayavdda). And this is the conclusion 
of Srauta Saiva Siddhdnta (publicly) declared to the 
sound of a bell-metal bell (ghaiitd-ghoshali). 

Moreover, in the grand texts {mahdvdkyeshu) of 
Tativa7)iasi, etc., no aikya with iiirvisesha Brahman is 
taught {jipadisyate). The words fat and ivand^^ in the 
mahdvdkya teach in the sense of {pai’afvdt) saviiesha 
jxva-Bi'ahma (z.e., jiva and Brahman possessing qualities). 

In texts like Tad aikshata bahusydm iti, the words 
/«/, etc., denote clearly Paramesvara Brahman with 
attributes [saviieshd) by whom the creation of the 
world was effected. If you say that everything is cover- 
ed in knowledge inseparable from Mdyd {Mdydvidyd- 
vachchinnd) and that no aikyatva can be brought about 
between j%va and Isvaz'a, who are respectively of little-know- 
ing and all-knowing nature, being far wide from each 
other as a cow and a dog ; and pursue the doctrine 
further' by employing the jahal and ajahal lakshand modes 
of argument, sometimes vetoing and sometimes agreeing 
with the texts of the Sruti and finally saying that “ He 
is Devadatta” who appears as the result of the upddhi 
of Mdyd [Mdydvidyopddhih), the destruction of which 
upddhi created by Mdydvidyd will result in the realization 
of Brahman, who should be understood to be free from 
all attributes {Nirviseshah) — if you ask us to admit the 
existence of such a Brahman, then, we say, we do not 
accept such a doctrine ; because by your own argument 
you have arrived at a conclusion that is either an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman or which ends in 
anything but Brahman («>., in Nescience). For texts 
like Brahma veda Brahnaiva bhavati P®® Brahmakdntb 


Cf. Ailadatmya midam sarvam tat satyam sa atma tattvaniasi 
Svetaketo, where the words tat and tram are used in terms of jiva 
and Brahman, with their respective attributes. The text is from 
the Chcliandogya Upanishad, VI. 1. 8. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 3. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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Brahmavedanam kuryat i Divyam paramjyotirupam 
sampadya svena rupma abhinishpadyate I'’’®® Biva eko dhy&yah 
sivamkarah sarvam anyat parityajya DliycUva inunir- 
gachchati bhutayonim samastasakshini tamasah parastat 
Smddhd bhakti dhydna ybgddavehi teach clearly 

that Sivatva could be obtained by the jlva by duly 
meditating upon Paramesvara and praying to Him 
agreeably to the Bhramara-liita uydya, the being 

transformed into the bhraniara through constant meditation 
of him. 

Texts like Esha hi eva sddhu karma kdrayati i iti^ 
proclaim that Paramesvara is capable of getting done all 
good deeds and conferring all the four states of mukti 
in addition to granting the privilege of residence in the 
same heaven with himself Kaildsa). Moreover, Sruti 
texts like those beginning with (the words) Tadaikshata 
bahusydm itk are contradicted by your mode of argument 
and the meaning of the Sruti text Ekavigudneua sarva- 
vigndnam, etc.,®”® is totally shattered to pieces by you. 
Besides, according to your doctrine, meditation on Para- 
mesvara will not end in the realization of sdkshdtkdra^^^ of 
Paramesvara, because your maxim yad driiyam tan nasyam 
(whatever you see by the eye that is destroyable — and not 
real) leads to nishpraybjana — utter futility of all objects, and 
attaining nothing as the result of dhydna (meditation) ' 
and renders it useless ; and exhibits Parasiva Brahman who 
shines resplendently in his all-knowing and other qualities 
{sarvagnatvddi) and his six kinds of characteristics, 
exhibited in expressions such as Siva, Sarva, Sankara, 
Anandagnana, Ananta, etc., powerless, and makes his 
name a term convertible into hasta^ kara, pdni and other 

Chch. upa., VIII. 3. 4. 

Aiharvaiiras, 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Katvalya Upa, 

Chch. Upa. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 

Chch. upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Literally, direct perception, apprehension or knowledge. 
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terms and makes him inexplicable and also exhibits jxva^ 
who is entitled to be considered as the indivisible part of 
that all-knowing svarupa of Parainasiva {alcliandagndxia 
svanipa Parainasiva) as being both separate and one with 
him. But if one asks whether jiva is different from the 
akhandagndna svarupa Parasiva Brahma or one with him, 
it is not the first. For a world composed of (material 
objects such as) ghala (pot), paia (cloth) and the like which 
shine as clear objects by the (aid of the) rays of the Sun, 
cannot be said to be shining by the internal light of the 
jiva {svaP^'^ svabhdsaka prabhdkara) that perceives it. For it 
is the urge caused by Paramasiva which brought to him the 
knowledge of the object so perceived. Nor can it be the 
second. It cannot be said that the mere eyes as the organ 
of sight have realized the sight of it. Or, if it be said that 
jiva being separated from real knowledge, could acquire 
the knowledge of the object by experience of sight, we say 
it is not so. How can it be possible for it to get at a 
knowledge, by its own exertions ? Then could it have the 
power in itself both to lower itself and raise itself 
{utkrishia and apakrishta) ? Not the first ; for it is 
against Sruti, yukti and anubhava. Nor could it be the 
second ; for meditation as aforesaid is incapable of giving 
realization on account of its own fault. Nor is it the 
third, for, according to Sruti texts like Gnu gnau dvau 
ajdvibdniiau Pradhdna kslietrapatir gunesak i®®” fsdnas- 
sarva vidydndm l^varassarva bhutdndm n"*®® iti^ etc., a 
great contradiction will ensue as it is opposed to the 
Sruti, yukti and anubhava. The actual realization 
{sdkshdtkdra) will become impossible, even though the 
light of knowledge is as clear and effulgent as the 
light of the Sun {Prabhdkara) shining in the middle of 
the sky. And, therefore, if you say that by the knowledge 
derived from meditation and worship and prayers that 


Sva here means iiva. 
Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 
Mahopa., 29. 
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Brahman could be realized, according to your own argu- 
ment, it is not possible. But just as the Sun is to the sky, 
the eyes are to the body for the purpose of realizing 
Brahman. And there can be no contradiction if the soul of 
the jlva^ which has attained purification by the dlksha 
(initiation) administered by the guru {guru dlksha suddha 
/Ivasya), obtains sakshdtkara {i.e.^ direct realization) of 
Paramesvara through his direct grace {anugrahd). If 
not, Sruti texts like Gndtvd Bivam sdntim alyantameti i 
Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati I Eshdniirdtmd chetasd 
veditavyah iti and hundreds of other similar texts will be 
rendered useless. Otherwise, in this world, there would be 
no more such a thing as the imparting of instruction by a 
guru to a sishya. Therefore, what has been formerly 
said, is the declared meaning of all the Vedas and the 
Vedduia. This is our conclusion {siddhdntd). 

Now, it should not be said — says Sripati — that the first 
four Sutras have given the full purport of the whole work 
entitled the Brahma-Sutra consisting of four chapters and 
that it is unnecessary to consider the remaining Sutras of 
the work. If it is suggested that a consideration of the 
remaining Sutras is not necessary, then, the reply is that it 
is not so. The first four Sutras, in Sripati’s opinion, define 
in the main Brahma lakshana. In order to bring home 
clearly and at length the lakshana of Brahman, Bhagavan 
Badarayana primarily explains in the Sutras that follow that 
the sankd (doubt) of ativydpti cannot, under any circum- 
stances, exist in regard to Brahman. In commenting on the 
Sutras immediately following, Sripati not only seeks to 
reaffirm the proposition that the Brahman under discussion 
is Mahesvara himself but also refutes the Dvaita and the 
Visishtadvaita standpoints and Sankara’s doctrine of Jagan- 
mithydtva. A very brief reference to these points ought to 
suffice, in view of the consideration already given to the last 
of these topics. 

Sir/a. Upa., IV. 14. 

xMtntd. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Mtuid. upa.. III. 1. 9. 
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The Repudiation of Sankhya-Dvaita, 

In the next adhikarana — Ikshaiyadhikaranam — 
Sripati suggests that Badarayana refutes {nirakarand) the 
Bankhya-dvaita-mata {i-e.-, the Sankhya-dvaita doctrine). 
Just as a magnet draws to itself the needle by its power of 
attraction, so Brahman draws to himself the pradhana {i.e., 
world) as he himself is the sole author of creation, etc. 
Agreeably to this maxim, Badarayana repudiates in 
this Adhikarana the doctrine of Sankhya-dvaita and estab- 
lishes that the Brahman under discussion is no other than 
Mahesvara, who is both the cause and the effect of the 
creation of the universe. This Adhikarana consists of 
eight Sutras from the 5th to the 12th. In Ikshaterndsabdani, 
1. 1. 5, it is enunciated that Brahman undergoes no 
change ; Prakriti only undergoes change, just as earth does 
in the hands of a potter. 

So Brahman controls Pradhana by his power. The 
chief cause for the creation of the universe is (Para) 
■Brahman. Pradhana, Prakriti, etc., are only materials for 
him in connection with creation, protection and destruction. 
Brahma, Vishnu and others are ever ready to work accord- 
ing to the will of Parasiva (Brahman). In the next Sutra 
(1. 1. 6) Gauimschenndtmasabdat, the word dtma, says 
Sripati, denotes that Pradhana must be looked upon as 
subordinate (to Brahman) and neither as independent nor as 
capable of acting of its own freewill just as a servant is 
never independent of his master, even though he is granted 
any amount of power and influence. So Pradhana, even 
though it is described in terms of dhna, cannot be indepen- 
dent of Parame.4vara. In 1. 1. 7 , Tan nishtasya mokshdpa- 
desdt, Sripati refutes both the Dvaita and Visishtadvaita 
doctrines. Sripati calls Dvaita as ghatapatavat asamspru- 
shta bktedavdda matam. 

In the Talvasaiikhyana of Anandatirtha, the following 
occurs : — Duhkha spntshiam iadassprnshtam iii dvaidhcva chctanavi i 
Niiyadtthkha Ramdnyetu sprtishfa dukklidsanistaiah | Sprushta duJikhd 
samastdscha asamspriishta iii dvidhd ^ Dev a rishi piini pd riani ifi 
inukfdstu panchadhd n Sripati' s description is a short one based 
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Sripati describes Vi^ishtudvaita as danda dandivat 
angdiigivat samsyushla blicda vdda matam. The doctrine 
holds daydd and dandi and anga and migi (body and 
its members) as a composite whole though they are seen 
separate by the eye. Sripati after refuting these two doctrines 
establishes that there is no difference between the jiva and 
[Para] BraJnnan. In 1. 1. 8, Hcyatvd vacJiandchcJia^ Sripati 
tries to establish that none other than Parasiva Brahman 
could claim to be the cause of creation. The Pradhdna (/.<?., 
Pnikyi(i) cannot claim to be its cause as it is lifeless {jada) 
and can only be a material for Brahman. Here he uses two 
vydyas: — (1) SPiuldyiijidbabl iiydya (2) Sdkhd c/uindya 
nydya. Pyad/iCtua is only a material to locate the action of 
Brahman as being the cause in creation. In 1. 1. 9, Pyaii- 
gnd viyddhdf, it is suggested that Pyadhdna cannot be made 
a cause because it is only jada^ j.e., a lifeless thing in which 
no life {chdla7id) can be imagined. Hence it cannot claim the 
description of In 1. 1. 10, Svdpyaydt, Sripati endea- 
vours to show that PyadJuvia cannot claim to be the cause of 
destruction. Para.4iva Brahman only is the chief cause of 
laya (or destruction) in the same way as he is the Creator. 
Parasiva Brahman is always in the heart of the jlva in 
sulcshyia form and causes sleep of a very profound kind 
{s 7 (sliupii). The jwa finds its temporary station in Para- 
Brahman during profound sleep {siisliup/aii Sankaye laya ill) 
and returns to the world after it awakes. In 1. 1. 11, Gaft 
sdtudnydf, Sripati points out that Parasiva Brahman is 

evidently on this text of Anandatirtha. Sripati's description may be 
thus translated : — Those disputants who hold that gimta and gafa (^^., 
/■//^and clol/i) are quite different from each other, so different that they 
do not touch each other at any point. Anandatirtiia’s text says : — 
" The unafilicted and the afflicted are the tw^o eternal kinds among 
the chctaitas (souls). Rama (/.«., Lakslimi) is never afflicted even 
in the least ; as regards others they are all afflicted, more or less to 
a degree. Among the afflicted, they are divided into the least 
touched and the most touched. The least touched are five in 
number : the gods, sages, ancestors, kings and good men who are 
eternal viuktas (/.c., the eternally blessed).” [These are least 
afflicted by reason of their very subordination to (Para) Brahman.] 
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above three deities Brahma, Indra and Upendra and also 
Chandra, Dinendra and others and that he is the Chief and 
Supreme Lord over all and the author of Sris/di, Sthid and 
Laya as well as the creator of the deities. He quotes the Ma- 
Immrayanbpauishad and states that though Narayana is said 
to have been the only one above all — that there was neither 
Brahma, Isa nor Agni nor the Sky nor the Moon nor this 
world at first, yet, according to the Kaivalya, Kaihavalli and 
Sivddvaifa Prakdiika and the Ad/arva Upanis/iad, Parasiva 
Brahman alone is the Lord above all, the others being his 
mere subordinates, tied up with the bondage of Mdyd. 
Sripati quotes in this connection the Bhagavad-Glid and the 
Atharvbpanishad. In 1. 1. 12, Srutatvachc/ia, Sripati sug- 
gests that all the Upnnishads and Vedas prove that Parasiva 
Brahman alone is discussed in the Suims and that as he is 
the One above all, should be understood and realized as the 
great cause of Sris/di, Sthiti and Laya. And this realization 
is the result of meditation. He quotes the Sve/dSvaiara, 
the Ma/timna, the Saiva Pnrdna, the S/iditda and the Biva- 
Gitd for establishing this position and impresses it by refer- 
ring to the StlmldrnndJiatx itydya and the I^ravd/ia samudra 
nydya. According to the Maliwma, there are three kinds 
of yoga, viz., Siinkhya, Pasupata and Vaishnava. Each 
of these three, though they denote different ways of medi- 
tation, through different principles, in their final stages, 
where these three methods meet in regard to the realization 
of Brahman, they are one and the same just as all rivers 
finally find their way to the sea. Sripati once again 
dissents from the view that Brahman is attributeless 
{nirvi§es/ia) and refutes that doctrine and warns muvm- 
/is/ms against it {Sruli sutra viruddliaivdt na mumic/is/iu 
grdliyavi). As it is opposed to Sruti and Sutra, he 
says such a view must not be accepted by those who 
are desirous of realizing the Brahman. Here, in this Sutra, 
he once again controverts the Advaita view that Brahman is 
nirvisesha. Sripati says that the statement that prapancJia 
is false, goes without proof ; when the cause is to establish 
an effect, the world being an effect, it goes without 
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cause, if Brahman is iiirviMsha. If Brahman is nirviiesha, 
then the -world goes without a cause. But the effect, 
i.c., the world, is seen. So, there is here a contradiction. 
Thus the Nii-visesha vada ends in contradiction {bhanga 
prasangalj). Passing on to the next Adhikarana, the 
Ana'/idamayad/iikaraijam, Srlpati, commenting on 1. 1, 13, 
Anandamayobhyasai^ states that in this Sutm Brahman 
who is in the jiva and who appears himself different 
from the jivci finally exhibits himself as all one. Srlpati 
points out that the jlva is never different from Brahman 
and he is always dvandamaya/i. He quotes the Chchdn- 
dbgya Upavishady Apastamba sutra and Bvetdbvaiara 
Upanishad and endeavours to prove that the sihula iarira 
which stands as a different encasement {koia) of the 
jlva, finally destroys itself and the jlva, being part of 
Brahmaii, becomes Brahman {Brahmavid Brahmaiva 
bhavati)P'^^ The prefix viait in the Sutra indicates the 
transformation in its several stages of the jlva, such as 
a7mamaya, prdvamaya, inanbmaya, vigndnamaya and 
dnandavmya, and finall}^ transforms itself into Bralwia- 
svarupa, which is the dvandaviaya stage. Reaching this 
is Mnkti. Anajida being Brahman, the jlva will finally 
attain the state of Avajidamaya Brahman. Largely in 
the Vedanta, Siva is represented to be Parabrahman. 
AiroJidamaya is no other than Parasiva Brahman. This 
is the meaning of the Sutra : no other should be said 
to be Avandatnaya except Parasiva. 

He is rasa among the rasas, Raso vai sah. After 
joining the Brahman of j-asas, the jlva becomes Ana7ida — so 
says ^^{Chchdndbgya) Upanishad. B^'aJwtanah Sivasyaiva 
Anandababdb ninyiiah. (To Siva is applicable both 
Ananda and Brahma sabdas.) The jlva, from its sthula 
ba^'lra stage, undergoes a series of developments and 
transformations until it becomes Brahman. Srlpati proves 
on the strength of the NUreni nydya, Sakha, cha^id^'a 
otydya and Sthuldmmdhati 7iydya that the jlva becomes 
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finally the Anandamaya Brahman. Therefore meditation 
must continuously be carried out until the jwa is transferred 
into the AiMJida stage — Sa ehd Brahmajia Anandah.*^^'^ 
According to the Hamsopanishad and Kaivdlya, Kaiha 
and Tattirlya, the jlva, having cast off its different 
destructive {naSvara) envelopments, will attain to the state 
of Paramasiva and become one with him, according to 
the Bhramara-kiia itydya, just as the kiia becomes the 
Bhramara by constant, unbroken meditation on the latter. 
The external sheaths that encase the jwa are just like 
so many earthly coverings {mrnnmaya ghata i(yddivai), 
which are liable to undergo change and destruction 
{vikdrdrf/iakaivameva). 

Commenting on the next Sutra (1. 1. 14), Vikdra- 
sabddimetiche7i7iaprdchu7'ydt., Sripati enquires if d7ia7ida- 
77taya is to be understood as similarly capable of 
undergoing further transformation into something else, it 
should not be so. Because on account of the power of 
rendering abundant, in fact, abundant to an unlimited 
extent,' the state of d7ia7ida, which is the characteristic 
of Parame^vara, to which state the jwa transforms 
itself. Sripati says that as the jwa advances in acquir- 
ing more and more d7ia7ida, the sorrows and other like 
characteristics attaching to the jwa will lessen and 
lessen and finally disappear. The chetaiia should not be 
understood to be on the same footing as the earth, 
which has to undergo many changes, until it assumes the 
form of a jug, for earth is only a lifeless thing. 

Next commenting on 1. 1. 16, Taddhetu vyapa- 
desdchcha, Sripati remarks that in this world a learned 
man makes another learned ; the wealthy man makes 
another wealthy ; and the self-shining sun and other 
heavenly bodies make others (on whom their rays 
fall) to shine. In the same way, Paramesvara, who 
is Ana7ida7naya, having given d7ia7ida to all the jwas, 
when they are in perfect sleep, makes them feel d7ia7ida. 
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In that state {snshupti), Paramesvara is the cause 
for all the dnanda and he is the agent {kartd). 
Therefore it follows that Anandamaya^ who gave the 
jxva. all the dnanda, is no other than Parasiva, who is 
the chief cause {heht). If indeed, Brahman is nirvi&esha 
(attributeless), then, the granting or securing of dnanda, 
transforming one into Ananda^nayatva is not possible. 
If it is said, adopting the reasoning of the Purvachar3^a 
(Sankara) that the mere allegation {ad/iydropa, attributing 
wrongly what is not existent) that the world was 
created without its being truly existent {?iishprapancham 
pTapanchitam) only for the purpose of vyavalidra (for 
argument’s sake), and that Brahman cannot be held 
responsible for transforming the jlva into the state of 
Anandamaya, then, we say that it is not so. In that case, 
we will have to understand vyavahdra as meaning truly 
existing and capable of development into a transformed 
condition after the lapse of time {kdldntara). Then the 
doubt arises whether prapancha is of the character of 
sat or of asat or incapable of interpretation being a combi- 
nation of sat and asat. It is not the first ; because 
at what distance of time, however short, two irreconcilable 
things like ghata and pata can reconcile themselves into 
one cannot be conceived of by us with any degree of 
certainty. If we go on trying to establish that there 
is a common relation between two irreconcilable things, 
to bring about a reconciliation between them within a 
particular limit of time, then it is to be understood 
that such an argument is employed for the time being in 
terms so as to satisfy only the purpose of the argument 
{vaibhdshika) and not as a matter of truth. Being 
incapable of establishing the absolute non-existence of 
mithydtva (vyavahdra being used), it (the argument) 
ends in contradicting its own siddhdnta (svasiddhdnta 
virodhah). Mithydtva is a thing which is said to exist 
in that space and time and counteracting all existence. This 
finally opposes his own argument and the doctrine held by 
him (i.e.y Purvacharya) ends in ativydpti—doi unwarranted 
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stretch beyond the starting point (of the argument). Nor 
can it be the second. Being himself the well-known and 
the indescribable and consisting of sa( and asai {sada- 
sadatmakd) and containing the qualities of both sadasad, 
such a curious thing is unknown {aprasiddheh). 

Nor can it be said of Brahman, that he is different 
from sat or asat and comprising of the characteristics 
of sat and asat. If Brahman is said to consist of 
sat and asat combinedi then also ativyapti occurs. If 
it is said that Brahman is absolutely one, consisting 
of sat, then it follows that he is different from the 
combined characteristics of sat and asat. Then he 
can only be said to consist of purely sat. If Brahman 
is said to consist only of sat, without any admixture 
of asat, then there can be no kind of asat of even the 
smallest quantity in him. If he should consist of asat 
in him, then ativyapti follows. Therefore, correct 
knowledge of Brahman is realized when he is understood to 
be free, from asat and only as consisting of sat in him. 
Even then if Brahman is understood to be devoid 
of Dharma, then again ativyapti follows in Brahman. 
But it is said that for the very reason that Brahman 
is devoid of Dharma, it should not be said that results 
in ativyapti, i.e., is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman. Because the argument becomes unreasonable 
and ends in unjust conclusion. No conclusion, unless 
free from faulty inferences, can be considered as final 
and one capable of realizing Brahtnatva. So far as 
there is a decided and correct knowledge regarding the 
characteristics of Brahman, so far only is Brahman 
readily realized. The knowledge of Brahman and the 
realization (of Brahman) are never separated from each 
other. This is our belief {matam). There is no ativyapti 
in such a realization of Brahman. So long as Brahman 
is seen in so many different forms of existence, it is 
not possible to describe Brahman in all the characteristics 
of the several forms in which he is seen. For example, 
in texts like Tattvamasi etc., hundreds of patently 
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contradictory expressions are to be found not easily 
reconcilable. And therefore if Brahman is to be considered 
as abhcda and absolutely one, then it is not possible to 
easily reconcile all such contradictory expressions found 
in the Sruiis ; for, even if the expressions are intended 
to convey the idea of b/ieda, just as between /^hala and 
pata, then also it is not possible to avoid ativyapti. 
While things are patently different, to say that they 
are one and undivided is to land the argument in 
aikyapli. Even though silver is seen in the conch-shell, 
to say that it is not silver but a mere illusory thing 
that appears like silver is to say that there is no 
definite description of what is seen. Even though the 
eye sees objects with several characteristics, to deny 
that it has no characteristics, is to harm “Civt. siddhdnta 
sought to be established. Indeed, when we see an 
article made of silver, we call it “This is made of silver”; 
thereby we mean that it could not be a thing made 
of anything else but silver. There is no reason why 
we should doubt it to be aii}'^ other thing. Again, when 
we see another article of a different form and made 
of silver, we call it “ This article is made of silver 
Though the two articles are different in form, they 
are made of the same metal silver, and there can be 
no bhraiiii (mistake) in regard about it. We cannot say 
that for the mere reason of change of form the substance 
also is different. Similarly, Brahman who exhibits himself 
in several forms is the same in substance. Thereby 
the areument that Brahman is devoid of attributes ends in 
defeat, according to the Sruii text NeJia navasfi. kinchana 
which means that Brahman is never void of attributes. 
If so, by a contradictory argument {vyagJmtanchd) Brahman 
ends in apasiddhanta (in an erroneous conclusion). A 
Brahman devoid of attributes [iHi^o'desha Brahman) 
is a contradiction in terms. Moreover, an object which 
is without any attribute cannot be exactly expressed 
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in any form of its existence. In such a state, Brahman 
goes without any description, just as a ghata, which 
has not been formed into any shape by which it could 
be described. Then, it is to be said that the ghata 
appears to be of a black colour {nlld ghatah), whereby 
no comprehension of the object is realized. Now, 
bliranti is never preventable. An object which appears 
to the sight cannot be wrongly mistaken to be any 
other than what it is actually seen to be and consist of 
those attributes. We cannot describe a thing that has not 
been actually seen. A matter which is possessed of a 
particular characteristic cannot be stated to be no matter at 
all ; for it is capable of undergoing changes from one form 
into another. Similarly Brahman who is the Atman and who 
takes on several forms to the sight, cannot be said to be 
devoid of such characteristics {lakshanas). If we do not 
admit the existing characteristics as we see in them, such 
as the ghaia in our sight, reading its colour, etc., then 
we will be forming a wrong conclusion by a wrong mode of 
argument. We cannot disprove our sight when we clearly 
come into contact with a particular object ; nor can we 
think of any other object when we have a particular one 
before us. There can never be any difference between the 
observations that we make in an object and the actual 
characteristics that they display. If we did so, we would 
be making wrong conclusions just as assuming danda and 
pnrus/ia wrongly as (indicating) one (object) only — {i.e., 
without distinguishing between the two). 

Then such a contradictory argument is to be under- 
stood as indicating the non-existence of either. But 
such a thing in Brahman is damaging (dus/itam). If 
Brahman is to be conceived of in the form of an 
inexpressible one and as possessing characteristics which 
are contradictory to each other, unless such contradictions 
exist in him, such a Brahman possessed of Sadasadvi- 
lakshaiia cannot be actually realized or supposed to 
exist. In your (Purvacharya’s) opinion if such a con- 
tradiction cannot be removed or reconciled. Brahman 
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is not clearly established and Brahman, therefore, becomes 
something else and ends in ativyapii. Accordingly we 
cannot be prevented from deciding that Brahman can be 
anything but what you decide him to be — i.e.^ one possess- 
ing a character indescribable and composed of both sat and 
asat. The characteristics of sat and asat which, by your 
argument, you attribute to Brahman, can never be spoken 
of as nirvisesha characteristics. Taking sat and asat on the 
whole, it is easily arrived at that Brahman is full of attri- 
butes, such as a ghataka/asa which consists of a combination 
of g/iata, pala, etc. It follows, therefore, that what you said 
to be abliinna and adhyasa and just as the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell is all untrue and proves only the 
Brahman with attributes. The belief that Brahman is 
distinguished by viseshana or attributive characteristics 
cannot be said to limit his unlimited {viUshia) qualities ; 
even if you say so, he is not affected by your so limiting 
his characteristics. 

The Bhedabheda Theory. 

At this point, it might prove useful to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the Bhedabheda view propounded by Sripati. 
Sripati’s Bhashya is to the Virasaivas what Ramanuja’s 
is to the SrI-Vaishnavas, Anandatirtha’s to Sad-Vaishna- 
vas (or Madhva-Vaishnavas) and Sankara’s to Smartas. 
It came to be written at a time when the Virasaivas occu- 
pied the foremost position in the religious counsels of the 
first Vijayanagar Empire. If Virasaivism may justly claim 
to be a revival of the ancient Saiva faith which became 
popular amongst the generality of the Western and South 
Indian people, long anterior to and more prominently 
since the days of Basava, the reformer, who largely 
democratised it about the middle of the 12th century 
A.D., Sripati’s Bhashya may be taken to represent its 
higher philosophical aspects. Its chief merit — as any one 
who reads through it will readily acknowledge — is that it 
seeks to put Virasaivism on a philosophical footing. What 
Srikanthadid for Suddhasaivism, Sripati did for Virasaivism. 
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While Srikantha’s system has been sometimes interpreted, 
notably by Appaya Dikshita, in terms of Sankara’s Advai/a, 
though he himself styles it Visishtadvaita, it is impossi- 
ble to so interpret Sripati’s. It is Virasaiva in letter and 
spirit where Srikantha’s is iSaivite. It touches on every 
important article of faith of VIrasaivism and brings it within 
the philosophic sweep of Biidarayaua’s Su/ras. Coming as 
it did after the efforts of Sankara, Ramanuja, Anandatirtha 
and Srikantha, it passes in review the first three of these 
and rejects their standpoints as also of Srikantha, though 
not in the same open manner as it does the first three, and 
this for the obvious reason that Srikantha and Sripati were 
both Saivas, though differing from each other in certain 
respectsi Sripati does not accept the Saiva Vi^is/tladvai- 
iism of Srikantha any more than he accepts the Advaiia 
of Sankara. Even the casual reader will be struck with the 
deep learning, the extensive range of knowledge, the high 
dialectic skill and the intimate acquaintance Sripati shows of 
the systems he criticizes at such great length and with such 
effect. ' In places, his argumentation is searching and his 
criticism piercing to a degree. As a philosophical polemic, 
it is not a mere destructive treatise ; it is something more 
than that. It builds up a system, which seeks to give 
a broader base to the transcendental aspect of VIrasaivism. 
What is particularly noteworthy is that he does not put it 
forth as a mere statement of his own individual views but 
as one founded on an old and well-established tradition 
going back to the hoary days of Agastya, the sage to whom 
all South Indian culture is attributed. This suggestion is 
of considerable importance, because it enables us not only 
to determine what authority should attach to the comment- 
ary of Sripati but also helps us to fix, within certain, 
tolerable limits, the comparative age of the view-points taken 
by him and his predecessors in interpreting the Sutras of 
Badarayana. The Sutras themselves bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that there were, at or about the time they came 
to be composed, different schools of Vedantic thought, 
led by well-known teachers, to whom specific references 
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are made by Badarayana. Among these are Asmarathya 
(1. 2. 29 and I. 4. 20) ; Atreya (III. 4. 44) ; Audulomi 
(I. 4. 21 ; III. 4. 45 and IV. 4. 6) ; Badari (I. 2. 31 ; 
III. 1. 11 ; IV. 3. 7 and IV. 4. 10) ; Jaimini (I. 2. 28 ; 
1.2.31; I. 3.31; 1.4. 18; III. 2. 40; III. 4.2; III. 4. 18; 
III. 4. 40; IV. 1. 17; IV. 3. 12 ; IV. 4. 5 and IV. 4. 11); 
Karshnajini (III. 1. 9) and Kasakritsna (I. 4. 22). If the in- 
terpretation of Sankara and Ramanuja of II. 1. 1 and II. 1. 2 
and II. 1.4 are to be accepted — Anandatirtha differs from 
them in his interpretation of these Sutras as in many others — • 
then, we have to concede that Badarayana refers, though 
without mentioning his name, to Kapila also. Of these 
teachers, the view of Asmaralh3'^a is, if the interpretation of 
Sankara of I. 4. 20 is adopted, that the soul stands 
to the Brahman in the bJiMabJiMa relation, i.e.^ it is 
neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different 
from it, as sparks are from fire. This, in other words, 
means that individual souls are somehow different from 
Brahman and somehow non-different. This is the bheda- 
bhedavada associated with the name of Asmarathya. 
Audulomi, however, takes a different view. He teaches 
(I. 4. 21) that the soul is altogether different from Brah- 
man up to the time when, obtaining final release, it is 
merged in it. Sankara commenting on this Sutra, which 
is devoted to Audulomi’s opinion, says that the individual 
soul which is rendered restless by the contact with its differ- 
ent limiting adjuncts, viz., body, senses and mind, attains 
through the instrumentality of knowledge, meditation, and 
so on, a state of complete serenity, and thus enables itself, 
when passing at some future time out of the body, to be- 
come one with the higher self ; hence the initial statement 
in which it is represented as non-different from the highest 
Self. This opinion of Audulomi is supported by him by 
two texts from the UpanisJiads. The first of these is : Evaine 
vaisJid sajiiprasddd, etc., that serene being arising from 
this body appears in its form as soon as it has approach- 
ed the highest high.'*®® The second intimates, by means 
Chch. Ufa., VIII. 12. 3. 
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of the simile of the rivers, that name and form abide in 
the individual soul, Yatha, nadyah syandaiimuah, etc., as 
the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form thus, a wise man freed from name 
and form goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great.'*'”* That is, as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the in- 
dividual soul also losing the name and form abiding in 
it becomes united with the highest Person. That the 
latter half of the passage has the meaning assigned 
to it, follows — adds Sankara — from the parallelism which 
we must assume to exist between the two members of 
the comparison. Vuchaspati Misra in his Bhamati, a 
commentary on Sankara’s Bhds/iya, remarks, when writing 
in this connection that the Upanishadic texts quoted 
transfer a future state of non-difference to that time when 
the difference exists. He quotes the following saying of 
the Pdnchamtrikas \ — “ Up to the moment of emancipation 
being reached the soul and the highest Self are different. 
But the emancipated soul is no longer different from the 
highest Self, since there is no further cause of difference.” 
Auduldmi’s doctrine is known as Satyabhedavdda. Finally, 
we have the view of Kasakritsna, who holds that the 
individual soul is absolutely non-different from the Brah- 
man (I. 4. 22). Sankara in commenting on this Sutra 
makes it read ” the highest Self exists in the condition of 
the individual soul”. That the highest Self only is that 
which appears as the individual, is, he says, evident from 
the Brdhmana passage, ‘‘ Let me enter into them with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms” and similar texts. 
He also cites mantras to the same effect, for instance, 
“The wise one who, having produced all forms and 
made all names, sits calling the things by their names. 
Where the Srutis relate the creation of Are and other 
elements, they do not — he says — at the same time relate a 
separate creation of the individual soul ; we have, therefore, 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. .8. 
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he argues, no right to look on the soul as a product of the 
highest Self, different from the latter. In the opinion of 
Kasakritsna, the non-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. Asmarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest self, yet intimates by the expression “ On 
account of the fulfilment of the promise which declares a 
certain mutual dependence — that there does exist a certain 
relation of cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul — and not the relation of absolute identity.” 
The opinion of Audulomi, again, clearly implies that the 
difference and non-difference of the two depend on dif- 
ference of condition, i.c., upon the state of emancipation and 
its absence. Of these three opinions, Sankara holds that 
of Kasakritsna accords with the Sr/itis, because it agrees 
with what all the Vedaula texts, for example, Tattvamasi, 
etc., aim at inculcating. Only on the basis of his opinion, 
says Sankara, immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul ; while it would be impossible to 
hold the same view if the soul were a modification (product) 
of the Self and as such liable to lose its existence by being 
merged in its causal substance. For the same reason, name 
and form cannot abide in the soul — as was above attempted 
to prove by means of the simile of the rivers — but abide in 
the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a 
figurative sense only. For the same reason, the origin of 
the souls from the highest Self, of which the Srutis speak 
in some places as analogous to the issuing of the sparks 
from the fire, must be viewed as based only on the limiting 
adjuncts of the soul. 

Because the highest Self itself is that which appears as 
the individual soul, the statement as to the non-difference 
of the two — propounded by Kasakritsna — is well founded. 
Having said that, Sankara considers a possible objection to 
that view. After quoting the passage, ‘ Rising from out of 
these elements he vanishes again after them. When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge,’ he states that this 
might be taken to intimate the final destruction of the soul, 
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not its identity with the highest Self ! “ By no means,” 

he replies. The passage means to say only that on the 
soul departing from the body all specific cognition vanishes, 
not that the Self is destroyed. The eternally unchanging 
Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot possibly 
perish ; but by means of true knowledge there is effected 
its dissociation from the mdtras, i.e., the elements and the 
sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. When 
the connection has been solved, specific cognition which 
depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can be 
said, ‘ When he has departed there is no more knowledge ’. 

Then, Sankara says, if Kasakritsna’s view is, as 
shown above, in keeping with the Srutis, all the adherents 
of Vedanta must admit that the difference of the soul and 
the highest Self is not real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, 
viz., the body, and so on, which are the product of name 
and form as presented by Nescience. After quoting 
numerous texts, the Upaiiisitads and the Bhagavad-Gltd 
in support of this view, he states that if the doctrine of 
general identity were not true, those who are desirous of 
release could not be in the possession of irrefutable know- 
ledge and there would be no possibility of any matter being 
well settled ; while yet the knowledge of which the Self is 
the object is declared to be irrefutable and to satisfy all 
desire. Th& Si'utis, he says, speak of those ‘‘who have 
well ascertained the object of the knowledge of the 
Veddnta.”'^''^^ He compares the passage, ‘What trouble, 
what sorrow can there be to him who has once beheld 
that unity He further notes that the Sinriti also 

represents the mind of him who contemplates the Self 
as steady.^ 

Finally Sankara winds up the argument by observing 
that as the individual and the highest Soul differ in name 
only, it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for 
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its object the absolute oneness of the two, it is senseless 
to insist as some do, — Sankara says — on a plurality of 
Selfs, and to maintain that the individual soul is different 
from the highest Self, and the highest Self from the indi- 
vidual soul. For the Self is indeed called by many different 
names, but it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘ He 
who knows Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as 
hidden in the cave’^^'* refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul). And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz., Tat srishiva iadevamipravisat, 
‘Having sent forth he entered into it’,”^ according 
to which the Creator only entered into the created 
beings. He then adds that those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self 
'oppose themselves to the true sense of the VMania 
texts stand thereby in the way of perfect knowledge 
which is the door to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly 
assume release to be something effected, and therefore 
non-eternal ■ (while it is reall)^ eternal, it being in' fact 
not different from the eternall}^ unchanging Brahman). 
And, he adds, if they attempt to show that ■moks/ia, 
although effected, is eternal, they involve themselves in a 
conflict with sound logic. 

We thus see Sankara rejecting Asmarathya’s bhedd- 
bheda and Audulomi’s satyabhedavdda and accepting the 
doctrine of Kasakritsna, as interpreted by himself, that 
the highest Soul exists in the condition of the individual 
Soul and deducing from it the theory of the identity of the 
Jlva and the Brahman. Turning to Sripati, we find him 
interpreting these three Sutras (I. 4. 20, I. 4. 21 and I. 4. 
22) in a somewhat different manner. In connection with 
the first of these, he quotes the Srnti texts : Atmani vigimie, 
sarvamidam vigndtam bhavati (When the Self is known, all 
this is known) ; I dam sarvam yadayamdtmd iti ched^^ (All 

2'aitt. Ufa., II. 1. {Brahmavidapnoti sarvam, etc.) 

Tain. Ufa., 11. 6. i^Asaniieva sa bhavati, etc.) 

““ Brihad. Ufa., II. 4. 6. 
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these, wherever they may be that appear to us, are nothing 
but Atina ) ; and Eka vignanhia sarva vigndna pratignd- 
siddheli lingam suchitam bhavati^^' (‘ If one is known, all is 
known’ indicates the fulfilment of the promissory state- 
ment). The statement that “ if one is known, all is known” 
leads to no contradiction, because Sruli texts, such as 
Yato vn inidni bJiuidni jdyanle'^'^ iii, etc., explain clearly 
that all those things, whatever that appear to us, are jlvas 
consisting of the five elements {bhuta panchakei) and they 
came to existence from Brahman. As they are connected 
mutually as cause and effect, there can be no separation 
between the two and hence they are relatively connected 
with each other, and therefore, 'according to the maxim 
dadhi ksJnravat (curds resulting from milk),”® a thorough 
knowledge of the cause of transformation from one state to 
another will lead to the realization of the whole truth laid 
down in the text Eka vigudnena sarva vigndnain. And 
therefore Asmarathya considers that in order to gain a know- 
ledge of the principles of difference underlying the text 
Eka vigudnena sarva vigndnam., a close study of what is 
enunciated in the texts Yasya dtnid sarlranP~° iii, etc., is 
necessary. Such a study would show the transformation 
of the sarlra into the Aiind {i.e., Brahman), and fulfil the 
texts Sarva vigndna pratignd, etc. In order to clearly 
point out the close connection that exists between sarlra 
and diind — which is as close as between the body and its 

Chch. Upa.y VI. 1. 4. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Antivyakhydna on tlie Brahvia-Sulra 
Bhdshya, I. 4. 6, where Ihe phrase Kshlravat vikdra/i sydt naiva 
sa syaddhareh kvachit occurs. Also see Jayatirtha’s Nydyasudhd^ 

I. 4. 6, where the same phrase is commented upon. For Sankara’s 
view see Bhdshya on the Vedanta Sutras, II. 1. 18, where he maintains 
as his final conclusion that milk and other substances are called 
effects when they are in the state of curds and so on, and that it is 
impossible even within hundreds of years ever to bring about an 
effect which is different from its cause. See also Sankara’s Bhdshya, 

II. 1. 24.' 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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members {angangi) — Asmarathya, who upholds the bJieda- 
vdda doctrine, considers that a close study into the nature 
of the difference between dtmd and ^arlra is necessary. 
In this manner, having considered both the doctrine of 
Asamyukta bliedavdda, which differentiates between jlva 
and Brahman as between ghala and pala, and the doctrine 
of angdngivat samyukta bJiMa^ which connects the jlva 
with the Brahman as closely as the body is related to its 
members, Asmarathya demonstrates (thereby) the doctrine 
of Snddhddvaifa. Sripati next passes on to I. 4. 21, which 
propounds Audulomi’s view. He interprets the Sutra thus, 
ntki'amishyaiah^ svdm vidyopddhim tyajatah^ jlvasya ghatd- 
hcisa, mahdkdsavat B rahmabhimialvdt sarvadd Brahmabhin- 
natayd jlvdpakramanam- Here the expression utkrami- 
shyatah means svdm vidydpddhim tyajatah^ i.e., abandon the 
deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self — by which the 
jlva realizes that the Brahman is absolutely identical with 
the Self, just as ghatdkdsa is quite the same as mahdkdsa: 
Therefore by knowing correctly Brahman, all is known and 
a thorough knowledge of all is possessed by the Self. 
Thus considers Audulomacharya. In other words, as 
soon as the Sarpabhvdnti is removed in the rope, the rope 
appears quite plain — i.e.^ simply as a rope ; similarly when 
the deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self is removed, 
Brahmatva is realized. So thinks Audulomi. In all the 
Sruti texts, such as Tattvamasi, etc., the prime object of 
the teaching is to inculcate the truth of the doctrine that the 
jlva and the Brahman are absolutely one, behaving in the 
manner of bimba and pratibimba just as ghatdkdsa and 
inahdkasa. (Just as the space in the pot is the same as the 
unlimited space outside of it, so the jlva, as soon as he is. 
relieved of the ignorance that veils him from the knowledge 
of Brahman, will realize that he is Brahman. That is, 
knowledge will make the jlva aware of his identity with the 
Brahman.) Some believe that they — jlva and Brahman — 
always exist in this manner. The fact is that in Brahman 
jlvatva is falsely postulated to exist as the rajju (rope) is^- 
falsely understood to be sarpa (serpent). According to the 
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Advaita doctrine, it is pointed out that adhydsa is the chief 
cause for bhrdnii, which when removed, Brahman is realiz- 
ed as being identical with the jwa. Some conceive the 
truth in this fashion. Having thus proved the one-sided 
views of the different argumentators holding different 
doctrines, the chief Veddnia doctrine is thus set down (in 
the next Suira) by the Sutrakara in a manner which harmo- 
nizes every Sritti text. 

In keeping with this suggestion is Sripati’s interpreta- 
tion of I. 4. 22. This Sutra, he says, sets down the 
siddhdnta of the Siitrakara. Kasakritsna abides by the 
doctrine of bheddbheda which is declared by the Sruti texts 
which, without contradicting each other, enunciate in Dvd 
sttparnd, etc., and other texts the bheda doctrine and the 
abiteda doctrine in Tattvamasi, etc., and other texts. In 
order to point out clearly the existence of bhdda and abheda 
between the jiva and the Brahman, Kasakritsna here 
declares that all Sritti texts purport to propound the under- 
lying doctrine of bheddbheda. Therefore the third (variety of) 
doctrine — of bheddbheda — is the highest essential truth 
{pdramdrthika) declared by all the Sruti texts ; and so it must 
be understood. Hundreds of Sruti texts declare that during 
the Samsdradasa {i.e,, one’s lifetime) jlva and Brahman are 
quite distinct from each other and separate ; and that during 
the MdkshadaPa, abheda is declared to be the established 
truth. Sruti texts like the following : 

Esha samprasdddrtha dtmd sarlrdt saniuththdya Parau- 
jdti rupam sampadya svena rupendbhinishpadyate II 

Yathd nadyah syandamdudJi samudre astam gachclMuti 
iidmarupe vihdya I Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd vimuktah 
pardtparam purusham tipaiti divyam n 

Dhydtvd inunir gachchati bhutaydnim samastasdkshim 
tamasajt parastdt II 

Sraddhd bhakti dhydnaydgddavehi II 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., "VIII. 12. 14. 

Mund. upa.. III. 2. 8. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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Brahma vMa Brahmaiva bhavali'^^ 

Brahwavidapnofi paravi n 
Giiatva sivain Saniam afyajifamellw 

S>iva ckd dhycyali Gvanikarah sarvamanyal parilyajya^<'^-^ iti, 
and hundreds of other Sj-nii texts declare to the same effect. 

Then, if it is doubted how at all two sets of 
Sruti texts which hold to two such clearly contradictory 
views as bJiiida and abhcda, which are as opposed to each 
other as darkness and light (are to each other), could 
be summed up in the single word bhcddbheda and that 
doctrine declared as enunciating the highest essential truth 
and as containing the siddhdnta view, we answer (says 
Sripati) it should not be so doubted. Because there 
is no proof that the Snilis should be taken only to 
declare an one-sided view [E/caddsaprdmdnya). If such 
an one-sided view is accepted as the truth, the SnUis as a 
whole would become unauthoritative- We must never 
think that the Sruti texts (relating to bhcda and abheda) 
are as opposed to each other as sleep and wakefulness, as 
darkness and light, as fire and water and as ignorance and 
wisdom. Then, if we are to accept the mutually contradic- 
tory doctrine of bhedcibheda, is it on account of the contra- 
dictory nature of things ; the absence of contradictory 
causes ; the wrong (committed) by adopting only one of 
these — bheda or abhoda ; the non-existence of either {bhlda 
or abhcda) ; of either being proved {bheda and abhcda) ; of 
inconsistency in either of them ; of the fruitlessness of 
either of them ; of either of them being not perceptible 
to the mind ; of the absence of difference between them ; 
or on account of the absence of the unity in the Srutis 
referring to them ? It is not the first, because Fat param 
Brahma sarvdtmd visvasydyatauam mahat i iti^ and other 

Mtmd. Upa., III. 2. 9, 

TaHl. C/pa., II. 1. 

^I'cla. Upa., IV. 14. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

That is, the unrealizable character of either of them. 

Mahdpa., XI. 2. 5. 
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Sruti texts show that prapancha and Brahman are composed 
of dvaitadvaiia in the form of radharadheivam (effect and 
cause). Then Tamevabhantamanubhati sarvam'^^^ l zV/, and 
other texts declare the nature of the illuminator and the 
illumination {Bhasya and bhasakatvam). Next Sainasta 
sakshyam tamasah pavastaP^^"^ i zV/, and other texts declare 
the sakshya and sakshitvam — the evidence and the matter 
that is evidenced. Finally Tat srishtva tadevaimprdvisat^^^ l 
iti\ and other texts show clearly the cause of the world’s 
creation and the form by which Brahman is evidenced 
in the world by his entering into it. While living in 
the world, as jlva, experience of guana and agndna is 
seen. In p7-akriti (in the original state) the three forms 
of gmias {sattva, rdjasa and tmnasa) are also seen ; in 
vikruti (in transformed state), jlva is seen possessed of a 
bodily existence, subject to the three states, and of a body 
formed from the elementary condition of matter {kanddeh) 
composed of pdncliabliautika (the five elementals), of the 
nature of nitya and anitya. It is also seen that coldness and 
warmth attaching to earth and air are experienced. The dual 
characteristic of jahadajahallakshaita is exhibited in confor- 
mity with the Sankhyadvaita doctrine as exemplified in 
Mahesvara in his ardhaiidrl form consisting of sagtma 
and nirgima qualities. With human beings, the existence 
of fear in respect of punya and papa is seen. With the Sun, 
the state of brilliancy and dimness is seen. 

Nor is it the second. The Sruti text Yadd tamastan- 
nadivd nardtrih nasannachdsachchiva eva kavalaJd'^^ i iti 
and hundreds of other texts show that even before the 
creation of the woidd the self-illuminating Paramesvara 
existed in combination with prakriti in the form of 
darkness [iamaJt). In Yatdvd iindni bhutdni fdyante^^^ i iti 
and other Si'uti texts Siva, who is Parabrahman and who 

Kath. Upa., V. 15. 

AtharvaSiras, 

Taitt. Upa.., II. 6. 

&vcta. Upa., IV. 18. 

TaiU. Upa., III. 1. 
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has no second, is represented as the cause for the creation 
of the world, etc., which is evidence of his dvaita character. 
Parasya saktir vividhaiva sruyate svabhaviki gnaiia bala 
kriyacha^^^ i iti and other texts point out clearly that as all 
matter is associated with its qualities, Brahman is natur- 
ally possessed of all connected qualities without which 
creation is impossible just as a gem {inani) is possessed of 
its natural lustrous qualities without which it cannot be 
called by that name. 

If we should adinit that the prapancha is composed 
of maya and therefore illusory just as a lotus in the sky 
or horns in a rabbit, then we cannot be prevented from 
arriving at the manifestly wrong conclusion which is 
witnessed to by the maxim “my mother is barren ”. More- 
over, Dvd sHparyci^^^ etc., and other Srnli texts distinctl)^ 
teach that the jlva and Brahman are different {bheda)^ while 
Taftvamasi and hundreds of other texts point to abheda. 
Therefore, it is right that we should adopt both combined as 
blieddblicda. If we only accept one side (of this truth), 
then we will be shrinking the import of the Si'uti texts. 

Nor is it the third. For Esho anu jivd hridaye 
sannivishtah i Eshb amirdlmd chetasci vediiavyah Vdld- 
gra sala bhdgasya batadhd kalpitasyacha i Jlvo bhdgah 
savigneyb hyidaye sarvajantitshu 11 Akddavat sarvagatb 
niramsah \ Mahdntam vibJmrdimdnam inatvci dJnrb na so- 
chaii Antahpuvnb bahiJtpurnah purnakumbhaivambhasi I 
Aniah sunyb bahissunyah duiiyaknmbha, ivdmbarc II Tadddi 
madhydnta vihluamckam vibhmn chiddnmidani ardpam 
adbhutavz ii iti and other texts explain that jlva and 
Brahman possess mental unity {chiitaikatvd). While in 
their dimensions of anuiva and vibhuivaP^^ they are distinct- 
ly contradictory to each other. Therefore it is but right 

Sveta, upa., VI. 8. 

D/iannddharmatjoriva . 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

M7i7id. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

Kath. upa., II. 22. 

A7}tiiva is atomic state anc{ vibhuiva is tho supreme state. 
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that we should agree to bJiedabheda. Just as a coiled 
serpent is seen in a contracted form in its quiescent condition, 
while in motion it is seen in an elongated form, so the 
mutual contradiction is clear in their dimensions {pa7'imaya), 
the object being the same. Also, just as the rays of the 
Sun proceeding from his disc show a larger area than the 
disc itself, even though the disc is small, the area covered 
up by the light appears contradictory in its dimensions on 
account of the areas respectively covered by them — the rays 
and the disc from which the ra 5 ’^s proceed. And lastly just 
as a sheet of cloth colled up appears much shorter in length 
than it is seen when it is expanded out, the cloth being the 
same, similarly in conclusion b/ieddMeda has to be 
accepted. 

Nor is it the fourth. Vdchdravibhayaiu vikdrd ndmad/te- 
yam mriliikdfycva satyam ‘■*“1 Sai’vavi khalvidavi Bj'ahiiid I 
Tajjaldmii sdnta tipddiia l Tadananyatvam drambJiaiia 
iabdddibhyalt I iii and other Srnti and Sulra texts together 
denote the characteristic contrasts between Brahman and 
prapancha and cause and effect {kdrya and kdraija) ; by 
introducing the example of mrittikd, etc., bJieddbheda 
is clearly pointed out. Similarly in the first khmtda of the 
Atliarvcdii'as text beginning with Dcvdh vai svar^a maga- 
tnan i Tam deva rnd 7 'amapfitchcJian \ Kdbhavdiiiti l So' bi'a- 
vit ahaimkah praihama mdsam vartdmicka bhavishydmicha 1 
Ndnyah kascliin mattd vyatirikiali \ and ending with 
Jyoiirityahameka sarvecha mdmdva. mdm yd veda sa sarvam 
vedd I Bivdbhhinatvam is pointed out. Also, in the 
second khaiida (of the same work), it is stated clearly 
in the text Yd vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha Brahmd 
iasvtai vai namd nainah i Yd vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha 
Vishnuh tasmai vai namd namah by which Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara, etc., are conclusively declared to be 
the chief cause for prapancha^ which is the effect. Also, 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Chch. upa.. III. 14. 

Bra/nna-Sutra, II. 1. 14. 

AiharvaSiras, 
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the Kaivcilya and Taittiriya texts iSh: Brahma sa Bivak 
sa Harih slndra sbkshara paramasvarat l eva Vishnuh 
sa pranah sa kdlognih sa chaitdra7ndh I Sa eva sarva 7 n 
yadbJmtam yachchabhavyam saiidtanam l Ritam satyam 
Param Brahma purushaiJi h'ishiia pingala^n i Ordhvan- 
7 'etam Virupdksham visvarupdya vai iiamb oiamah I Hi 
state that the work which is the form of effect is seen 
clearly as not being different {abhmnatvdl) from Parasiva, 
who is the original cause. 

Nor is it the fifth. The Simti texts Brahjia veda 
Brahmaiva bhavali i Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavafi i iti^ 
etc., declare that the jlva who is distinct from Brahman 
will realize Brahman through meditation and worship until he 
becomes one with Brahman. Here also bheddbheda is 
shown to be not contrary to the authorities. Moreover, 
in the Suia Samhiid, it is said Bheddbheda stathdbhedd 
bheda ete matdsti'ayah. In Mahimna is seen DJmivam kaschit 
bi'ute sakala maparastdvad dhimvam ili pard dhravyd- 
dhi'avyeti^ etc. (Some say that what is experienced at 
present is true ; and all the future is untrue ; the remote 
the highest truth) is either existent or non-existent). In 
Kurma it is said, Kechit dvaiiam prasamsanti kechidadvaita 
vddiiiah l DvayoMruiyeka de§atvdt sarva ^7'iUi satnauvayah i 
Bheddbheda matasratUe parigrdhyo mimi7ckshubhih > iti ii 
(Some extol dvaita. Some argue in favour oi advaita\ 
both (these) are partial interpreters; bheddbheda mata is 
the one that should be accepted by 77i7imtiksJms {i.e., those 
who desire salvation) as the doctrine that will harmonize 
the Sruii texts relating to both dvaita and advaita.) The 
Gdthdp'^^ Nddvaitamapa7'bksha77r chjemiachid^'Upena bhdsaiidt i 
Aviseshena bhdtamchet dvaitaui kirn bhdsate hi/a i Dmgmd- 
treiia vibhdtantzi dvaybrapi samam /chalic i Dvaita siddhiva- 
dadvaita siddhistvetdvatd na Idm i Dvaitena Ivina madvai- 

Mahopa. 

Mahopa., X. 21. 

Muiid. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, verse, especially a religious verse, but not belonging 
to one of the Vedas, 
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tavt dvaiia gndne kathamfvidavi i Dvirbhdvitva virddhascha 
dvaila sdd/io same, itbhe i Taihd visuddha chidrupa Siva 
sarvddhikah smriithah \ Jagajjanmddi Iietuivdt saroagnat- 
vddi lakshandt i Asangatvdt nirmalaivdt satya kdmddi 
lakshandt 1 Dvaitastad aprakrishldpi iadnpdsana rupaiah I 
Svikdryam ydgibhissarvaih vedamdi'gaika vedibhih l Asau 
mdydmdyam dvaitam iti diet tannayiijyaie I Arlhasiddhi 
kriyasiddkyor drisliiaivdt brutidarsandt i Bheddbheda matam 
diaiva vidheyam panditaih sadd II Hi establishes that the 
doctrine of dvaiiddvaita alone is the highest spiritual 
knowledge {pdramdrihika). That is delightful {fadlya 
ramamyam). The Gdtlid quoted by Sripati may be thus 
translated: — “If advaita will not lead to the knowledge 
that is necessary to realize the Brahman, if chidrupa 
cannot throw any light, how can it be possible to find out 
by the rest a true knowledge which will enable the realiza- 
tion of Brahman? The light that is seen only shows the 
directions in the space but the space and light are one and 
the same. It is not possible to understand through contro- 
versial argument which is the correct one (/.if., the correct 
knowledge to realize Brahman). Advaita appears inferior 
to Dvaita ; but the dualistic view is not in conformity with 
nor is it in harmony with the Srulis. Therefore the only 
chidrupa that should be accepted as Brahman is the 
Almighty Siva, because He is the sole Creator, the 
all-knowing, the unassociated, the all-pure, and possessed 
of Satyakdma and other characteristics. And even though 
he appears to be of a Dvaita character as being realizable 
through meditation and worship, yet Yogis acknowledge 
that Srutis prove artha siddhi and kriyd siddhi (realizing 
the cause by the effect). Therefore it is that the learned 
should accept the bheddbheda doctrine only as the highest 
spiritual truth.” 

Nor is it the sixth. Sruti texts like Mdydnta 
prakritim vindydt mdyinantu Mahebvaram l Tasydvayava 
bhutdththam vydptam sarvam idam jagat i Etasmdt jdyate 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

38 F 
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prano inanassai'vhidriyanicha l Vidyaviciye Iscite yastu 
sbnyah I Pradlmna kshetragnapatu’gicmsah i lsd7iassar- 
vavidymidm i iti H etc., and hundreds of other Sruli 
texts speak of Paramdtman and the prapajicha in the form 
niyamya and niydmaka in a reconciliatory manner and as 
establishing the doctrine of dvaitddvaita. And also the 
text Isdnassarvavidymiam, etc., and hundreds of other 
similar texts also declare the above view. 

Nor can it be the seventh. The text Sraddhd bhakii 
dhydiia ybgddavehi i Guana nij'jnathandbhydsdt pdsam 
dahafi panditah I Vidydiichdvidydiuha yaslad vedbbhayani 
saha I Ten a Brahmavit pimyakrichcha i Satyma labdha 

stapasa Jiyes/ia dtmd samyagg7imt^na bt'aJwiacharyena 
nityam I iti, etc., and hundreds of other similar texts 
declare that Paramasiva can be realized in the Advaita 
form only after following dhydna and dhdrana practices, 
according to the dvaita karmdnushthdna^ which is the 
only way for such realization, as the fruit of it. 


Mund. Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. 

Know that Maya is Prakriti and that Mahesvara is Mdyvi. 
Out of his body has resulted this whole universe which pervades 
everywhere. From him has been created prana and all the limbs 
of the body. Also out of him, prd7ia^ manas and other sensory 
organs have taken their origin. Vidyd and avidyd are subordinate to 
lia, who is quite free and unconnected and is called atiyah. Isvara 
is also the Kshetragna and the Lord who sees into the characteristics 
of all. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. lia. Upa., 11. 

Kaivalya Upa. Mimd. Upa., III. 1. 5. 

Know that iraddhd and hhakti can be obtained only through 
the practice of meditation in the form of Yoga. The wise can get 
their bondage burnt to ashes only through that correct knowledge 
got out of the process of churning known as the practice (of medita- 
tion). Both vidyd and avidyd must be understood along with it 
{dhydna yoga), for then only they (the wise) will have understood 
Brahman by their virtue, because this diina7t can be realized only by 
virtue and by a thorough knowledge through Brahmacharya practice 
followed continuously. 
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Moreover, if it is asked what is the good of all the 
trouble taken in discussing the topics of the Sdsiras which 
are the end of the T'^ec/a in order to cause the realization of 
Advaila Brahman, if such realization can be had only 
through the practice of Dvaita karma, then our answer 
is, it is not so. According to the Sthuldrimdhall nydya, 
the realization of Brahman will be caused after the destruc- 
tion of all evil through actions which are devoid of a desire 
for fruit. So declare the Smrilis- In the Vedic text 
beginning with Yasyaiteshld chalvdrinAat samskdrd i Hi 
and ending with Sa Brahmanas sdyujyam sdlokyam gach- 
ckavti I zV/, the realization of Brahman is declared for all 
who are born through the rites of garb/idd/tdna, etc., and 
after the destruction of all sinful actions. Therefore, there 
is no contradiction in the worshipper of Parame^vara 
being the worshipped Paramesvara in the state of 
religious worship {drddhakarupa kannandvi arddhyarupa 
parame&varasya cha prdpya prdpakatvam). The text 
Na cha sarva e/e punyaibkd bhavanti i Hi which means 
“these all cannot dhtdin Punyaloka'' cannot be taken 
to mean anything in contradiction to the SriHis, in regard 
to the obtaining of the respective fruits of the different 
dbramas. Because even though actions done with certain 
desires readily yield the fruits aimed at, actions done 
without any such desire will still lead to Pa^nmapurushartha 
after destroying the three-fold sins and the like associated 
with the three ages of man — youth, manhood and old age 
(yndimvddi inalatrayddi nirmukta, etc.).'‘““ If not, in the 
absence of any such karmdnushlhdna, one cannot have a 
mental purification. In the absence of such purification, 
he will not give birth to true knowledge. In the absence 
of such true knowledge, no realization {moksha) will result. 
Therefore, what has been said above must be said to be 
pleasant to the wise. 

Nor is it the eighth. For in order to establish this 
same fact that that all-wise crest-jewel-like (personage), the 


Kaumdram yauvanam fard. — Bhagavad-Gitd, II. 13, 
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most revered Vyasa, declares, in order to stop the fruitless 
controversies of vain logicians in their wranglings over Veda 
and Veddnia, in the fourth of the IV Adhydya under 
the Suiras, Abhdvam Bddari rdhadyevam and Bhdvam 
Jahniiiir vikalpdmanandt that the dvaitddvaita 

doctrine is the sole truth underlying both sets of Srutis 
which seem to be contradictory to each other, and 
establishes the truth at length under the Suims which 
come later on — Dvddasdhavad tibhayavidham Bddard- 
yajidtah and Tasyabhdve sandhyavadupapatteh I iti — 

which also establish the fact that the essence of all 
Bdstras is contained in embracing the doctrine of bhedd- 
bheda. 

Nor is it the ninth. According to the dvaita doctrine 
it is not possible to realize the unity with Brahman {Bra/i- 
maikatva) agreeably to the Sriiti saying samtidravatP^'^ 
According to the advaita doctrine, wherein Sagima Brah- 
malva and Isvaraiva are mere invented siddhdntas like the 
invented theory of rajjii sarpa, the Vedas, Sdsiras, Agamas 
and the Pur anas are reduced to mere matters of belief 
without faith and finally they are reduced to nothingness 
{dattdnjaliprasangah). Thus both these doctrines — dvaita 
and advaita — should not be adopted. Also Anlsayd 
sdchati nmhyamdnah \ BraJmiaveda Brahmaiva bhavati 1^“'^ 
iti, and other texts decisively prove that the jlva, being 
tied up in the sorrowful envelopment of the bondage 
of Aldyd, becomes ignorant of Paramasiva, and yet 
after liberation (from such a bondage) becomes Parama- 
siva himself. Thus, it is said in the Kaivalya in 
the text Braddhd bhakti dhydna yogdt avehi i and in the 


Brahma-Sutras, IV. 4. 10-11. 

Ibid., 12-13. 

Yatha nadyah syandantandh samudre aslatn gachchanti tidmarupe 
v'thdya | Tathd vidvaii 7tdiuarupdt vimuktah pardtparam ptirusham 
upaiii divyiwi d It is suggested by Srlpati that the word upaiti here 
does not indicate ckatva by transformation. Upaiti means “ will 
obtain”, i.c., will obtain divyam paramapurusftam. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. Kaivalya Upa, 
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text beginning with Uina sahayam ParanteSvaram pra- 
blmvi and ending with Samasia sakshim tainasah 
parastM^'^^ I iti, that meditation done with devotion and faith 
{iraddha and bhakii) regarding Paramesvara and also being 
helped by his grace, with the aid of Parvati, he gets out of 
the darkness and emanates into the light and through the 
means of meditation and worship of SaguuMvara will 
obtain nirguna Brahmatva {Nirgnna sakski Dralima- 
prdpiih). In this doctrine (of bheddbheda), above all 
doctrines, by the triple application of b/iakti, kriyd and gndita, 
a three-fold practice exists, which is capable of leading to 
nuikti by enabling one to cross the ocean of samsdra and 
obtain unity with the Brahman, which is the essence of both 
the sets of Sruti texts. Therefore, it is only the doctrine of 
bheddbheda which harmonizes the Sruii texts should be 
accepted. We, however, do not opine that the advaita 
doctrine is devoid of the teachings of bhafcti, kriyd, gndna, 
sraddhd, etc. Postulating avidyd as existing in Isvara from 
the expression asad used in the Sruti text^®'^ is like using a 
false sdligrdma as an object of worship. Who at all can be 
expected to acquire bhakii, iraddhd and visvdsa for such an 
Isvara ? Nor can an invented Isvara, who resembles a 
coiled serpent in a rope [gajjvdrdpita sarpavat), though he 
be propitiated with all the duties involved in the service of 
worship, be the donor of all the boons required of him ? 

Nor can it be the tenth. In the text Dvd suparita,^^^ 
etc., both vidyd and avidyd are inseparably coupled up as 
Siva and jiva and as constant associates. If the standpoint 
of the doctrine of hiddhddvaita can, without adversely affect- 
ing the conception of advaita Brahman, be reconciled to 
dvaiia prapancha, then the doctrine of bheddbheda opposes 
the position of neither (doctrine). Nor does the bheddbheda 
doctrine, in such a case, contradict the principles of either 
side {dvaita and advaita). The Sruti text Atmd vdre 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Asadva idamagra asJl — Taitl. Upa., II. 7. Cf. Asaditi chetma 
pratishedhamdtraivdt — Brahma-Sutra, II. 1. 7. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 
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drasJilavyah, etc., is a clear authority for Vedantins that the 
object of realization is Brahman. The knowledge of Brah- 
man will lead them to the realization (of Brahman). But in 
texts like Samid/tdyajali,^'^^ etc., the expressions {SamidJid- 
yajaii, etc.) denote that the way to realize the Brahman is 
through adopting the sacrificial rites known as the pancha- 
prayaja vidJii, b}' fulfilling which the realization will be 
attained. By adopting the blieddbhMa doctrine, the double 
fruits that are the result of the sacrifices of Sautramani and 
Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, etc., carried 
out conjointly, will be obtained.'*"® Also it is stated in the 
opening Sutra, Athdtb Brahmajigudsa, as a firm conclu- 
sion that after the preliminary rites — according to the 
Pfu’va Mlmdmsa — are finished, Brahmajigudsa should be 
begun in order to realize the double aspect of blieddbheda 
doctrine. Moreover, as in the Sutra- IV. 4. 12, Dvdda^d- 
havat, etc., Bfidarayana declares his opinion by referring to 
the example of the Dvdda^dha^'^'^ that both ought to be 
observed (/.r., both Karma and Guana') and establishes in the 
Sutra next following Sandhyavat upapatield'^' that both the 
doctrines of bheda and abheda are established ; it has there- 
fore to be held that bheddbheda is the established siddhdnta 
according to Badarayana. It is also the chief siddhdnta 
of Kasakritsna and this is without doubt the established 
siddhdnta. In Sruti texts like Ya at maid tishthaid"'^ etc. 
Paramatma is stated to be in a readily realizable condition 


Purva Mimdmsa : Panchapntyaja Vid/ii — the law relating to 
the five principal sacrificial ceremonies. 

Sripati’s suggestion is that tlie adoption of the doctrine of 
bhedabheda in the region of tSdrlraka Mimdmsa is equal in result to. 
the performance of .Sautramani and Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana 
and Vajapeya, which have in each case to be conjointly done, if 
they are (according to the Purva Mimdmsa) to bear fruit. 

A sacrifice lasting for or completed in twelve days. 

The twilight is suitable, i.e., the meeting point of d.ay and 
night is helpful. This Sti/ra suggests, says Sripati, the truth of 
the b/ieddb/ieda doctrine which is the meeting point of bheda and 
abheda as saudhyd is of day and night. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 9. 
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when the jiva attains the stage of vignana. Jwa and 
Brahman are, therefore, declared to be distinctly separate. 
Asmarathya decides on the support of the middle term 
{inadhya vakya prainanam addya). He endeavours 
to prevent a contradiction arising from the ab/ieda Sruti 
texts such as Tativamasi, etc., by means of compari- 
son {sadrusyeua vcLmyali). As for Audulomi, he argues 
on the strength of the proof afforded by Sruti texts 
like Ateha udndsti kutchaua, etc., and argues on the analogy 
of the rajjusarpa that in the advaiia Brahman a vision of 
dvaita prapancha is seen without any contradiction arising 
therefrom. Kasakritsna having studied, in an inquiring 
mood, the first, central and last stages of the whole of the 
Vedd,nta, establishes a harmonious whole by the aid of the 
six-fold proofs {shadvidha Buga iatparyeua) and concludes 
that bhedablieda is the correct and acceptable doctrine and 
adds that this should be accepted as the chief doctrine of the 
Vedd7ita system. In this way the doctrine of bheddbhcda is 
established without any contradiction being established 
between jlva and Brahman. 

The Nature and Character of Mukti, 

It is when we come to the discussion of the nature 
and character of mukti that we get a closer idea of the 
doctrine of bliMdbheda as propounded by Sripati. Though 
Sripati refers to mukti in different parts of his Bhd,shya, 
still it is best to go to IV. 4 to get his considered views 
on the matter. There, he lays down his conception of 
the nature and state of }}iukti. Commenting on IV. 4. 5, 
Bi'dhmdna jaiminirupanydsddibhyah, Sripati states that 
the Sruti text, B^'dihmandsya mukhamd,ilt \ Bd/mi'ddanyah 
kritak I tJrutadasya yadvaisyah ' Padbliycim sudro ajdyata n 
etc., declares that Parabrahma Siva created Brahmanas and 
others from the different parts of his body — face, shoulders 
etc. Therefore, it is not possible to say that the created 
world is devoid of bodily form or divisions. Jaimini infers 
Iromiextslihs, Apf'd,no hyamaiidh hibhrah, etc., that even 
in the aprd,krita state of mukti, the Srutis grant the existence 
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of higher sarira, indriya, maiia and prana. If it is asked 
how, the reply is upa^iyasadibhyah^ Le.^ from allusions 
made to such things in discussions. Further, from the text Ya 
at)napahaiapapmap'^^ etc., which is the utterance of Praja- 
pati, also, the existence of a bodily form for mnktas is predi- 
cated, just as in the form of Parabrahman, in the various 
postures of satya-sankalpatva, dsana, etc. Also, Sru^t texts 
like Jakshan krldan ramamdnahp'^^ etc., are found declaring 
that mnktas who have acquired the form of Brahman through 
realization are seen taking part in different pastimes. And, 
therefore, Jaiminiacharya declares, on the strength of Srtiii 
texts which hint at it, his doctrine that this is the 
exact state of those mtiktas who realize their form of 
Brahman. Thus having discussed the doctrine treating 
of the mnktas in their realized state of Brahman in 
their sdvayava^ saguna, saviies/ia form {Sdvayavamatra 
brahmavddimatam upannasya)^ Sripati proceeds to state 
the realized form of Brahman in the niravayava, niskkriya, 
nirvisesha form. Commenting on IV. 4. 6, Chiti tan- 
mdtrhia taddtmakatvdditi Andulbmih, he says that Sruii 
texts like Sadem saumyedamagra dsit t Ekameva advi- 
tlyam Brahma Atmd vd idam agra dslt \ Brahma vd 
idam agra dsit i Saiyam gndnam anantam Brahmap'^'^ etc., 
are considered by Audulomiacharya as enunciating that there 
is nothing beyond Brahman and that Brahman is always in 
the form of chaitanya [i.e., Supreme Spirit considered as 
the essence of being and source of all sensation) and that 
form of chaitanya cannot be taken to behave in the jada- 
prapancha form. And that, therefore, as chaita7iya he is 
during all the three times — past, present and future — the 
unchangeable {eka eva) Brahman. Why ? The answer is 
contained in the words taddtmakatvdt, because he has had 
the same form, tie is also adrisyajn, avyavahdryam, alak- 


Chch. upa., VIII. 7. 
Ait. Upa., 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI, 2, 1. 
Tain. Upa,, II. 1. 
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s/iaijatn, achinlyam, avyapadcsyam, and in fact he is tlie 
essence of all {ckaivm pralyaya saravi) as enunciated in 
Sruti texts like Pyapanchbpahamain santinn ^ivanmdvaitam 
cliatm'tliatn inanyavtb ; Sa dinia sa virrnbyah etc. ; Yaf 
tad adri^yam agrdhyavt agolravi avarmm ac/iaks/tusrofrani 
tadapdiiipddatu, etc. ; Niiyain vibhuin sarvay^afam susu/cs/i- 
etc., which declare that Siva Parabrahman is 
Chailanya (Supreme Essence of Spirit) onlj- and is never 
in the form of body and its organs (iarira, indriya^ etc.), 
which statement Audulomi contradicts. 

In this way having stated at length, according to the 
one-sided views of the Srulis regarding sdvayava and itira- 
vayava doctrines respectively, Badarayana conclusively 
states the essence of all the Vedanta as his own opinion, 
in Sutra IV. 4. 7, Tivamapyu panyamt purva bltdvddavirddltain 
Bddardyanah. The expression Evamapyiipanydsdt means, 
according to hundreds of Sruti texts, that both the nmrtd and 
amurtd forms of existence are seen in Siva Parabrahman just 
as the world {prapatuhd), wind (pavand), etc., are seen, 
Srjcti texts like Dvdvcva Brahnianb rupe vmrtanchd- 
mvLvtameva Tadddi inadhydnta viJnnanickani vibkuni 

cJiiddnandam arxipam adbhutam ; Unidsahdyam ParamHva- 
ram prabhnni trilbclianam nilakaniliam prabdntanip^''- etc., 
support the view of Budaruyana, the sarvaveddnta siddhdnta 
nipuna (who excels in all Vedanta systems), that Siva Para- 
brahman always consists of two forms {mxirtd and amurtd) 
and therefore the inurtd and amurtd forms of existence 
are not irreconcilable. Why? On account of previous 
existence. Such texts like Pardsya &aklih vividhaiva 
iruyate svdbhdvikl gndna bala kriydeha Ya dtmd apahata- 
pdpmd^^^ and others declare that Siva Parabrahman consists 
of sarva§aktitva, apahatapdpmatva and satyakdmatva and 

Muud. Upa., I. 1. 6, 

Ibid. 

Bri/iad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Svila. Upa., VI. 8. 

Chch. upa., VIII. 7. 
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these are always seen in him. On the strength of the 
maxim if you are ubhayabaldt, you will attain 7 ibhaya siddlii, 
on account of both sets of Srutis being strong enough 
(which speak of murtd and a?nurtd), both the forms {nmrtd 
and amurtd) of Brahman are to.be accepted. But if we 
accept, on the other hand, the only proof afforded by the 
Srutt text, Brdhmand' syamukhamdsit, etc., then the proof 
of the following Sritti texts, Akdsavat sarvagatasya nityah ; 
Antahpurnd bahilipurnah purna kumbJiamivdrnave\ 
antahsunyb bahissunyb sunyaktimbha ivdmbare ; Kham 
vdyuh jybtirdpah prithvi visvasya dhdrimp^^ Yatparam 
Brahma sarvatmd, etc., will be contradicted. Moreover, if 
Brahman is understood to be sdvayava (combined with bodily 
form) just as a ghata and limited as such, then, according to 
Sruti texts like Tasmdd vd etasmdddtmana dkdsah sam- 
blmtahp^'^ etc., how can the all-pervading Brahman be said 
to be the cause of dkdsa (ether), etc. .? Moreover, the quality 
of being existent in everything will also be contradicted. 
His adhis/ithd7ia in the world cannot be said to happen, for, 
if in accordance with Sruti texts like Satyam gndnaju 
anantam Brahinap^^ Sa yathd saindkava gkand' itantard' 
bdhyah k^'ityb rasaghana evam vd are ayamdimdiia- 
mantaro bdhyah krithyah pragnoMaghana eva Aprd7whya- 
mandh subhrah\ Asarh'am vd vasauta^ft name priydpriye\ 
etc.,^®® we have to accept that Siva Parabrahman is bodiless 
{yiiravayavd) and attributeless {nirviseshci) and to conceive of 
him as consisting of chit alone {chiiwidtratva), then, several 
Si'uti texts like So' kdmayata bahusydm prajdyeya ;^®® Tat 
srishtvd tadevdnuprdvisat Yatbvd imdiii bhutdni jdyante i 
Yena jdtdni jivanti \ Yat praya^tti abhisamvisa^iti 


Mahopa. 

Tain. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 13. 
Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
Tain. Upa., II. 6. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
Tain. Upa., III. 1. 
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etc., are contradicted, because the}^ would deny to 
Brahman his laksJtana as being the chief cause of creation. 
Again, according to Sriiii te.xts like Namo hiranya- 
bd/iuve hiranyavarndya, etc., it is not possible to avoid 
the contradiction. Therefore, it is but right that we should 
accept for Parabrahman both the murtd and amurtd forms ; 
if not the Sriiti texts relating to meditation in the murid 
form (of Siva Parabrahman) and also those relating to 
meditation in the aviurtd form, such as jakshan kridan 
ramamdna, etc., which provide for the fruits of realization 
for those who meditate in the amurtd form, will be mutually 
contradicting each other. If we state that the murtd form 
of Brahman is of an anitya character, then the Sruti text 
Sthirebh trail gaih pururupa iigrah, etc., will be contra- 
dicted as the Sruti text (quoted) enunciates that the murtd 
form of Brahman is of a permanent character possessing 
form and different limbs. In the Sruti text Apdni pddd- 
ham achintya iaktih paiydmyachakskuJt sasrunotyakarnahp^^ 
etc., the body and limbs are declared to be not necessary for 
Parabrahman and that even without them, he is capable 
of doing everything independently, and that everything 
can be effected by him. Having thus concluded in the 
Avibhdgena drishtvddhikaranam that Parasiva Brahman will 
be realized after meditating upon the all-pervading Amurtd 
{vydpaka Amurtd) form in order to attain unity, after being 
free from all disires, Sripati says that Badarayana proceeds 
in the Sankalpddhikarana (IV. 4. 8-12) to establish that 
those who meditate upon Parasiva Brahman of the 
Murtd form will also be benefited by unsurpassed 
{niratibaya) bliss {diianda). For those who meditate on 
the Murtd form (of Brahman) will derive the benefit 
of enjoying by the mere thought of it garlands of 
flowers, sandal, damsels and such like happiness. How ^ So 
say Sruti texts like Saukalpddeva asya pitarah samutti- 
shtjianti ; Saukalpddeva asya sarva devd gandharvd 


Mahopa., X. 18. 
Higveda, II. 7. 17. 
£veta. Upa., III. 19. 
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vidyadharascha saimittishihanii ^ etc., which explain the idea 
of the Sutra that for those who meditate on the form of Murtd 
Parasiva Brahman even the devaa, pitris^ gandharvas^ etc., 
come and wait upon them to attend to their wants. This 
is the gist of what is meant by the Sutra. Sruti texts 
like Sa tatra paryeti jakshaii kridan ramamdna sthrT- 
bhirvd yduairvd gndtibJiirvd, etc., declare that those who 
meditate on the Murtd Brahman will, having reached 
the stage of satyasankalpa, realize whatever they think 
of. This is in keeping with the established practice 
as laid down in the Sriitis. The doubt arises whether 
a mtikta jlva possesses body and limbs or not ; or 
whether he has any settled desire as mentioned above 
{sankal pddini santi iia santi) or not; and if he can 
achieve his desire, then, can he independently come 
by it (or satisfy it). Then the (further) doubt arises 
whether the desire of a mukta jlva goes over that of 
the will {sankalpa') of Paramesvara. The answer is 
contained in the texts Atmdiiam chedvijdniyd day am 
asmlti purushah i Kimichchaii kasya kdmdya iarlram 
anusancharet ; Sahavai sabarirasya satah priydpriyaydr- 
apahati rasti ; A^arlram vd vasantam na priydpriye 
pni8yatJta\ etc., which, after declaring that while in the 
carnal body misery cannot be got rid of, in the end — 
according to Sruti texts like Asmdt barlrdt sainntthdya 
paranjdti npasampadya svena rupena abhinislipadyatap'’^ 
etc., — when the soul is released there will be no bodily 
form for the mukta. So say the Sruti texts. And 
therefore the need for any effort (for asarlratva) does 
not arise {i.e., the released soul loses its bodily form 
as a matter of course). Moreover, in this world the 
need arises even for kings and the like to determine 
to achieve a result and therefore they call for all the 
necessary attempts and finally they gain their desires. 
Then, if it is asked, why should one labour so much for 
mukti when it is automatically obtained without any 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII, 3. 4. 
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exertion by merely desiring it, the answer is, “Yes," by mere 
determined will, he will attain vn(kti'\ for, Sruti texts like 
Sayadi pitriloka /canid bhavati ; san/calpddeva asya pitara 
sanmftisJitJianti, etc., declare that a inukla can have 
before him even his fathers and others, who are bound to 
come and stand before him at his mere desire. But the 
Srud texts do not say that a mulcta can attain his desires 
only after attempting and labouring for them. (That is, his 
mere desire for anything will be satisfied.) This establishes 
that the position of a mulcta is one where mere resolves on 
his part are enough to have them realized. According to 
Sruti texts like iSh ekad/ra bhavati tridhd bhavati panc/tadhd, 
saptadhd, etc., the Atman, though an undivided one, appears 
as if it were many and divided {achchedasya) ; yet, all these 
(divided) forms denote that one undivided Brahman in his 
apparently divided form having a seeming body and limbs. 
The expression barirdbhdva only denotes a reference to the 
meditation of Brahman in his niravayava form. 

Moreover, the use of the expression abariratva denotes 
the non-existence of a carnal bodily form subject to /carma. 
Therefore it is that to a mulcta, though his bodily form was 
very much loved by him, while he was in the bondage of 
carnal existence, it at last becomes to him an object of hate 
{apriyahetuli). Thus it is settled that the form that a 
mulcta assumes in order to obtain Kailasa as a bhalcta 
is one which is extraordinary and all-effulgent like 
that of Parame.svara (aprdlcrita jydtirmayatvena para- 
mebvara iariravat), and free from all causes that go to make 
for unhappiness {na du/cIchahUuJi). Verily if it is questioned 
whether agreeably to the Rdjabhrutya nydya (the maxim of 
the king and the subject), even though a bhalcta reaches 
Maha Kailasa in the realized state, he has still a kind of 
respect for and fear of Paramesvara as regards the duties of 
subordination {pdratantrya) and worship {IcainJcarya) which 
are, therefore, the source of fear {bhayahetu/t), the answer is 
that it is not so ; for, if that be so, there will be induced a 
contradiction with Sruti texts such as Anandam Brahmand 
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vidvdnna bibheti ktdaschaiia,'^^^ etc. This doubt is removed 
by the next Sutra (IV. 4. 9) Atayeva ckdnauyddhipatih, 
''''Therefoi'e Ananyadhipatih'' i.e., “ Tlm'efore the loj'dless 
state S For the very reason that a mukta is (called) a satya- 
sankalpap^^ he becomes also lordless {ana^iyddhipatih). The 
state of ananyddhipatitvam involves the status of vidhmishe- 
d/uitvani, i.e., freedom from the prohibitions resulting from 
ordinances. From the status of vidhinishedhatvam results 
apratihata satyasauhalpatvam, i.e., a satyasankalpatvam 
from which he is not beaten back. Therefore, according to 
the Srictis., he realizes satyasankalpatva and ananyddhipatitva. 
Therefore, according to the Sruti text Sa Svardt bhavati, 
etc., he rightly becomes svardt [i.e., identified with the self- 
refulgent (Brahman)]. This is the result of his meditation 
and worship of the all-powerful almighty Siva, which has 
brought him to the stage of satyasankalpatva and sarva- 
kdmdvdptitva. And hence to the state of ananyddhipatitva. 
This is according to the Sruti text S>iva ekd dhyeyah 
sivamkarah sarvam any at parityajya, etc. Ananyddhipati 
is one who has no other to lord over him — Bivetarah na 
vidyate any ah adhipatih yasya so ananyddhipatih. He is 
not controlled by any other (than Siva). Therefore' he is 
as independent [svatantrd) as Siva [Bivavat svatantra) 
himself. Thus it is said in the Skdnda\(.Puj'dna ) : Sivaika- 
nishthd prathita kshannndm Bivetaradhydjia nishedhakdndm i 
Trhnkrita Brahmapurandardndm kint dushkritam Sankara 
kinkardndm n iti, etc.“°^ By denoting aiianyddhipatitva for 
a mukta, he is considered to have attained independence, 

Taitt. Upa., II. 9. A wise man as soon as he realizes the 
Ananda state of Brahman has nothing to fear. 

Truth ; and Sankalpa=xt.?^ecl\on . The reflection of 

truth. 

Brahman is described as nishedha Seshah, i.e., free from all 
kinds of prohibition. 

What sin should Brahma and Vishnu have committed for them 
to treat with such contempt those declared devotees who endued with 
•the exalted quality of forbearance meditate only on Siva and those 
(others) who prohibit meditation on any other (deity) but Siva? 
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by which is meant that he is no longer a subordinate bound 
to perform any duty of a binding character. He loses natural- 
ly also such duties which have a binding character as they 
disappear (on his attaining ananyadhipatiiva). This means 
that there is no other than Paramesvara {na aiiya Para- 
7 nHvard) to control him, because he will have passed the 
stage where the flow of births and deaths as ordained by 
Siva and the connected ordinances of a prohibitory nature 
{vidhuiishedha ^astra patha aPtatvat) prevails. Why ? 
Because he has turned away from the bonds which enchain- 
ed his soul {pasii vyavrulteh). It is but right that those who 
are distinguished by sins [dosha viUshtCinam) and bound 
down by the scent of the three desires [dha7'i?ta, artha and 
kmia) should be bound by the ordinances of Siva for 
performing karma. But, on the contrary, for those Mahat- 
mas, who have assumed the form of Siva [t^iva sdrupya 
dkdt'indm), who are never decreasing in their happiness, 
who are always just like Siva, who are always all-knowing 
[Sivavai sarvag'/iatvddvid/n) like him, who are devoid of 
self-love [abhimdnd) having exhausted it, who are beyond 
birth, death and fear of misery — for beings with 
such characteristics, it is no contradiction that they enjoy 
ever-increasing bliss [dnaJida) and self-rejoicing according 
to their own desire [svdtmdi'dmatvma svatanh’atvam 
avirddhani). Verily according to Sriiti texts such as Yadd 
sarve praimichyanle kdi?id yasya hridisthildk \ Atha martyd 
amritd bhavaiyatra Brahma samahmte^^- II Baddhdhi vdsaitd 
baddhd mokshassydi vdsaiid kshayaJt > VdsafididiiaramBrahman 
mokshaityabhidhlyaie i Na mdkshd nabhasah prushtho 
ita pdtdle ?ia bhutale, i Sarvdbd sankshaye, cheiah kshayd 
mdksha itlryatew etc.,^®® a mukta is understood to be freed 
from all desires. The experience of a mukta., according to 

Katha. .C/pa., VI. 14. 

When a mortal is absolutely free from mental desire of every 
kind, he becomes an immortal and thus enjoys happiness along with 
Brahman. Having been once bound by the bondage of smell (of 
past good and bad actions), as soon as he attains mdksha, he ceases 
from such bondage of smell (of past good and bad actions), And as 
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texts like Kim karbini kva gachckami kim grihnnami 
tyajdmi kim ; Van mdydpuritain vih’am mahat kalpdmbnnd 
yaihdy etc., occurring in the Muktdnubhava Sruli, is 
that as he soon leaves this {i.e.^ on release) he begins 
to contemplate: ‘‘Where shall I go?”, ‘‘What shall 
I do?” ‘‘Which way shall I follow?”, ‘‘ Which (way) 
should I abandon?” ‘‘ I have been all along in this world 
as a particle of water in the vast ocean (of life).” This 
shows that he has no other place to aim at in particular. 
Therefore a mukta will keep moving on according to the 
Sri/fi texts iatra parybii jakshan kridan ramamdna/i 
sthribhirvd ydnaii'vd g7idiibhirvd, etc., by playing about 
in joy, sometimes with those damsels whom he meets as 
associates in travelling, in vehicles, sometimes along 
with some of his kinsmen he meets on the road. For such 
a mukta^ can vyavahdra be ever applicable to him ? 

Sruti texts such as Ndizyai kinchana mishat ; VdcJidram- 
bkaimni vxkdrb ndixiadhbyam mrittikelyeva satyatn ; Atb 
anyathd artJiam naiu dviiiyamasti, etc., do not indi- 
cate that there is any other thing than Brahman. So 
also, elsewhere, Si-uti texts like Ya dtmani tishlhan ya 
dtmanb aniarbyamdtiiidna vedayasyditmd iarira}?! ya dtmdnam 
antarb ayaniiti \ Sa ta dtmd antarydmyamriitah i Antah 
pravishlah bdstd jandndm ; Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvibdxnsan 
Dvd snparndp^^ etc., declare that the jlva and Brahman are 
different from each other, though Sruli texts like Tattva- 

soon as he attains moksha, all such bondage (of smell) becomes 
destroj'ed. Oh Ibahman ! it is the destruction of that smell of 
bondage that is called moksha. There is no moksha in the sky nor 
is it in the lower regions nor on this earth. But vwks/m lies only in 
the absolute destruction of all desires. 

A Sruii called Mukiikopanishad is found in the collection 
of 108 Upanis/iads called the Ashtottaraiaiapanishad published by 
Nirnaya Sagara Press. It is quoted by Anandatirtha (under the 
identical name of Mukiikopanishad') when commenting on Brahma- 
Sutra III. 4. 49. Andvishkurvannanvaydt. The texts quoted by 
Sripati do not, however, occur in the Mukiikopanishad, 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 3. 

Svela. Upa,, I. 9. Mttnd, Upa„ HI. 1. 1. 
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i}?asi, etc., point to ablicda. Thus bfieda and abheda are 
referred to Srud texts, so that it is not possible for 
Vedantins to determine which is the correct way to 
follow. The imtkta being thus in a puzzle, if the doubt 
arises whether dJiariiia-figiidsa is the only fit thing, then 
there is evident the three-fold 'doctrine enunciated in the 
next Siibra, AbJidvam bddarirdhahycvam (IV. 4. 10). Sruti 
texts like Sadeva sotnyedavtagra dslt ; Ekamevddviilyam 
Brahma Yatra ndnyat pa-iyati ndnyat srundti ndnyadvijd- 
ndii sabhumdf^^ Nchandndsti kuichaiia,''^^ etc., determinately 
prohibit for the past, present and future bheda. Though jagat 
does not really exist and jlva, Isvara, etc., do not exist, yet, 
for the time being, just as we mistake the rope for the ser- 
pent, all that we see is but a mere illusion [inilhydivamevd)^ 
much like as our imagining that a rabbit has two horns. 
Thus says Badari. Therefore in order to bring it thoroughly 
home to the pupils that the jagat is an illusion, 
the existence of the jagat has been invented in keep- 
ing with the Smti texts, reasoning {yiikti) and experience 
{anubhava), and in conformity with the maxims adhydro- 
pdpavdddbhydm nishprapancham prapanchatcd^- etc. This 
seems much like the description of a king born as a son to 
a barren woman and ruling over a kingdom. That the 
jagat is mithyd is the true doctrine of Badari. Thus, in 

Chch. upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Ibid., VII. 2. 4. 

Ibid., VI. 2. 1. 

Adhyardpa in Vedanta means falsely attributing the properties 
of one thing to another — for example, considering Brahman, who is 
not really the material world, to be the material world ; and apavdda 
is a refutation as of a wrong imputation of belief. In order to 
teach what adhydropa and apavdda mean, the teacher exemplifies 
the case of jagat. The jagat is seen to be in existence, though it 
does not exist as a matter of fact. Even the Sruiis contain fictitious 
texts in order to exemplify this fact. That is, the Sruiis have 
these texts only for purposes of teaching (the non-existence of the 
world) and not for teaching its existence. The invention [kalpanci) 
is for teaching the truth to thousands of disciples and not to testify 
to their literal correctness, See no^e 175 on page 320 ante. 

§? r 
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this way, after pointing out the main points of contradiction 
in the Sru/is and also pointing out where they partly stand 
to reason, Biidari discusses holding the pure Advaiia {kevala 
advaiia) doctrine that the ja^at is but an illusion {mithya). 
In order to contradict such an opinion, the Sutrakara 
enunciates the following Sutra in order to establish his 
own view (IV. 4. 11): Bhavam Jaiminirvikalpiwiananat. 
Srnti texts like Jybtishlbmma svargakamb yajbia ; Bhuli- 
kawb vayiiva ^vbiamalahhbta •, Karmachiib Ibkali ksklyate", 
Piinyachiib Ibkah kshiyatb ; Papbnavdhb inukb badhiro &va.nb 
bhavati ; Punyhia vidyavan dbanava?!, bhbgavan bJiavaii^ etc., 
show without contradiction that according to the ordinances 
of God all actions which are devoid of pnnya such as 
brahmahaiya, surapana^ etc., will certainly lead to Naraka 
and other nether worlds. And similarly all virtuous deeds 
will surely lead to the enjoyment of experiences in Svarga 
and the like regions. Sj'uti texts like Yagnbiia ddneua 
tapasd ndbakbnay etc., explain clearly that actions done 
without any particular desire but purely for propitiating 
Paramesvara, such as sacrificial offerings done at the Jybtish- 
ibnia sacrifice and the like, will finally purge the j%va 
of all sins and lead to Brahma guana and salvation {sadhaka- 
iva). Jaimini considers that the jlva, livara and the 
prapancha beginning with the Veda {yiigamd)^ the Sdsiras 
(dgama) and their innate properties as absolutely eternal 
(not illusory). Why.'' Vikalpdmanandt ; vividhah ka/pb 
vikalpah. To invent in different ways is to mutilate the 
truth of the Sdstras. If jagai is granted to be mithyd, then 
we are reduced to the doctrine of the Bauddhas and others. 
Then the sacrificial rite of Jybiishtbina and the enjoyment of 
the fruits thereof, or the fruits accorded by the commission 
of wrong acts such as brahmahatya and the like, would not 
have existed in the least. Therefore, even what is laid down in 
the Agama as an act to be done will go frustrated. If that be 
so, then, texts like Sa ekadhd bhavati tridhd bhavati pancha- 
dhd bhavati I iti^ etc., will prove clear contradictions of the 
Srutis themselves. Therefore, it is the firm doctrine of 
Jaimini that jwa, Ibvara and the I'est, together with the 
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jagat^ are eternal and that jwa and Isvara are different from 
each other. This should be accepted as the bhedavdda 
doctrine of Jaimini. In this way, to harmonise these two 
doctrines, each of which stands partially in agreement 
with the Sriiiis, and to remove all contradictions 
between them and to establish the truth, the Sutrakara 
gives in the next Sutra his own opinion in the form of 
the Dvaitadvaita doctrine {dvaitddvaitdimaka svamatam), 
which harmonises with the whole of what is said in the Veda^ 
Veddjita and the Agamas. In the next Siitra{W. 4. 12) 
Dvddasdhavad tibhaya vidham Bddardyandtah, the attain- 
ing of Parabrahmatva is established. For what reason is 
the pure Advaita doctrine which is based on gndna and 
supported only partially by the Sriiti texts and for what 
reason, the Dvaita doctrine, which substantiates only karma, 
bliakti and yoga, become mutually contradictory, for the 
same reason, the whole Vedanta declares as its chief purport 
that dvaitddvaita is what is to be rejoiced at {abhipreta). 
Sruti texts like Yatlid nadyah sya7idamdndJt satnudre stam 
gachchatnti ndmarupe vikdya \ Tathd vidvdn ndmat'Xipdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamnpaiti divyam Brahma- 
viddpndti param ; Brahma veda Brah77taiva bhavati ii 
Tattva77tasi]^^^ Aha77i Brah7nds7ni etc., declare de- 
cisively that g7id7iakar7na 7ibhaydtr7taka ubhayavidham dvaitd- 
dvaita 77iata77i as Badarayana’s doctrine. What iibhaya- 
vidha77i means is that during the samsdra period, both 
Brahman and jlva exist separately in the relationship of 
updsya (worshipped) and npdsaka (worshipper), and their 
existence as different entities is absolutely true {pdra- 
77zdrthika satyatva77t). In the state of 77idksha, they exist in 
the relationship of the river which winds its way to the sea 
{7iadl sa77iudravat) and agreeably to the bhra77mra-kita 7iydya, 
the jwa being naturally released of its jlva state, attains that 


Mtmd. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
““ Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 
Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10, 
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all-pervading [vyapaka)^ undivided {akhandci) and supreme 
dkdsa form {painmdkdiardpci) and bears the characteristics 
of sai, chit and dnanda^ and becomes possessed of all that 
unrivalled, all-knowing quality {jsarvagiiatvddi sdd/idrana. 
gundkara), acquires all the gmizs of Parabrahman, Parasiva, 
Sivasankara, Rudresvara, Mahadeva and others and claims 
all the terms by which Parabrahman is called. Badarayana 
thus establishes that the jlva realizes Parabrahmatva by 
attaining it. 

By the term dvddaidkavat it is understood that in 
accordance with Snifl te.xts like Yathd dvdda^dJiam ruddhi- 
kdmd u peyuh^Xi^. Dvdda'idhhia prajdkdviam ydjayei, etc.i the 
jlva acquires the results derived from both the sacrifices 
{i.c., Ruddhikdma and Prajdkdma) and is enabled to reach 
the true state of Parabrahman. This is accepted by Bada- 
rayana. Whereas in Mantra Srntl texts like Dvd su- 
parnd, etc., jlva and Brahman are both described as 
possessed of different characteristics and whereas only 
in Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi^ etc., the unity 
of jlva and Brahman is also described, therefore, the 
supreme truth {paramdrtha) of both of these sets of 
Sruiis should be accepted in the doctrine of hhedabheda. 
As it is declared that all Srntis speak nothing but 
the truth, and as very many Sruti texts, Purdnas and 
Purvdchdras bear testimony to, bheddbhMa is the only 
doctrine that can be accepted as true. If not, if the 
meaning of the Srntis is lessened {sankoche)-, the proofs ( mdna) 
will be contradicted and other great Vedic contradictions 
will result. It has been pointed out in one of the foregoing 
Sutras, Adhikantu bhedanirde^dt,^-'^ etc., that the Dvaiia 
doctrine that jlva and Brahman are admittedly different 
from each other, is established as true. At the same 
time the Sutra, Tadananyatvam drambhanasabdddibhyah, 
points to the truth of the Advaita doctrine. Similarly in the 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

C/ic/i. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brahma-Sutras, II, 1. 22. 

Ibid., II. 1. 14. 
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Sutra, Lokavattu Hlakaivalyam , etc., the sporting cha- 

racter of Paramesvara {Paramesvarasya Ilia) is pointed out. 
Such Srutis as refer to the occasions in which the Dvaita 
character of Paramesvara is exhibited, have also been pointed 
out. It has also been explained that the term kaivalya 
indicates the absolute unity of jlva and Brahman, The 
truth of texts like Neha nanasti kinchana, etc., which 
declare abheda, which means that there is no existence 
separate from Brahman, has also been clearly established. 
If it is asked what are we to do with those texts which 
declare the bodily form {murtatvd) of Siva Parabrahman, 
the answer is that they should only be taken merely as the 
sport {lllaiva praydjanam) of Paramesvara inasmuch as they 
serve the useful purpose of indicating to the bliakta the way 
of realization and how to realize mukti. Therefore Siva 
himself, having assumed the form of a Ilia inangala vigraha 
(an auspicious sporting image!, manifested through his lustre 
his own true condition {tattva) through a material world, and 
thereby brought into existence through Hiranyagarbha 
the pervasive nature of his qualities as declared in the Vedas. 
Therefore a miimukslm following the path laid out in the 
Vedas and meditating and worshipping the murta and the 
aniurta forms of Parasiva Brahman finally realizes Para- 
brahman from a bodily form into a bodiless form, and 
attains kaivalya mukti {i.e., absolute unity — unity in its 
essence) with him, just as ghee which manifests itself 
in a liquid form when it is in the stage of melting 
assumes again its original solid hardened {katliinya) 
form, when it is allowed to cool itself. If not, to whom 
else is it possible to attain to that state of absolute 
unity with Siva? Sruti texts like Visvadhikb Rudro 
maharshili Hlranyagarbkam pasyata jayamanam sand 
devassubkayd smrityd samyunaktu ; Yd brahmdnam 


Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 33. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Name of Brahman as born from a golden-egg. 
Mahdpa., XI. 19. 

"'■■■ Ibid., XII. 
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xndadhati purvav!\ Ybvai vhiCimscha prCdiinbti tas)nai\ Tanihi 
dcvam ahuabnddhi praka&avi mumuk’shurim Unranam aham 
prapndyc^ etc., sufficiently explain in several ways what 
has been above stated. - And, hence, there could be no 
room for any manner of doubt. For the text Sank/iya- 
yof^au prithah Imlnh pyaimdanli na paiidifalt etc., applies. 
It is only those undeveloped young men who praise at 
length Siuik/iyn yofya (which speaks of Dvaila) ; but 
never so a man of advanced knowledge {panjifa). Thus 
Krishna (/.r., Krishna Dvaipfiyana) himself has given 
out that the Dvnitadvaita doctrine is what, in his opinion, 
should be preferred. And therefore a one-sided view 
(either dvaila or advaila only) is incorrect {asamanjasa). 

Sripati commenting next on IV. 4. 13, Tasya- 
bhnvc saudhyavadnpa pat Ich , says that just as in the 
SaaiafivayCidbiParaaa, it was mentioned that all Vedanta 
ends by declaring that Brahntaprapli (realization of 
Brahman) is the final goal after attaining Brahma- 
^rurnia, so, in the same manner, it has been pointed out 
by means of the illustration of the DvadaViha yay^na that in 
conformity with the maxim that double realization (accom- 
plishment) is obtained, by the strength of double means, 
and that all Vedanta by the force of its virtuous merits 
proves the author’s own doctrine bhedabheda as regards 
jlva and Brahman. By this means, it is clearly shown 
that the method of meditation and worship of the bodily 
{sdvayava) form of Brahman will necessarily lead to the 
realization of the bodiless {niravayava) form of Brahman. 
Srnti texts like Prapanchopaiamam bantam bivam 
advaitam chaturtham manyanle ; Sa dtmd savigneyah 
sivCidvaltah ; Uha eva Riidrb na dvitiydya tasthuh ; Eha- 
meva advllJyam Brahma Sa lhshald Imdn bdkdiii srnjdye 
yema satyakdmah satyasanha/pah ; etc., declare that after 

tSvcla. Upa,, VI. 18. 

A/harvahras. 

Chclt. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Cf. Ai/areya Up.i., III. 1. Sa tks/iata imiiu Idkdn toka- 
palamscha aniiamlbhyah . 
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he realizes iiiravayava Brahman, he will realize the further 
characteristics of Bi-ahman, such as his advitlyaiva, 
satyasankalpatva, etc. As stated in Sniii texts like 
Tasmat vd eiasmdt dimana dkd^ah sambhula/t, etc., he 
will gradually thereafter attain the three-fold qualities of 
becoming part of Supreme {pradhdnd) Brahman by 
losing his divided power ; by acquiring the Supreme 
Brahman’s power of bringing into existence by his Hid 
this cobweb of a creation consisting of bJmta (beings) 
and bhautika (material elements) ; and during that 
Supreme Brahman’s contracted state (/>., in his dormant 
condition), he acquires by his satyasankal pa character 
this cobweb of a world. Therefore there is no 
contradiction in creating the (real) world in his state 
of Supreme Brahman consisting of undivided {advitiya) 
and (divided) sadvitlya characters. Why 1 Because of 
the proof demonstrated in the joint state of sandhyd 
(where the union of light and darkness, in the morning 
or evening) is exhibited, and also in the two conditions 
of p7'abddha and sjtpti (wakefulness and sound sleep), 
when the dreaming state is experienced ; as in these 
joint conditions, in the creations of the world also the 
joint condition (co-existing with Brahman and separated 
from Brahman) is experienced. 

For example, in the dreaming state, according to the 
Srnti text beginning with Atha rathdn rathaydgdn priithak 
srujaie and ending with Atha vesantdn piishkarinyah 
sainprata srtcjaie sahikarleti ; and in other texts like Yeshu 
supieshic jdgarti kdmam kdmam purushd nirmimdnaJi ; 
Tadeva hikram tadbrahma tadevdmrtUa muchyate i 
tasminlldkdh sritdh sarve tadtmduyeti kaschajia, etc. ; 

Taitt. Upa., II. I. 

He acquires the three characteristics of the Supreme Brahman, 
during sns/iti\ si hit i and lay a. 

In the state of adviiiya^ i.e,^ unity, the world is in Brahman ; 
in the divided state, it is in the sadvitlya state, 

Brahma-Sutras, IV. 4. 13. 

Katlu Upa., VI. 1. ' 
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the j~iva, tliough he had never seen anything before, 
in his state of wakefulness, yet during his dreaming 
state, experiences by the aid of his good luck, the 
existence of several creations [srishU's made by Para- 
mesvara during that state. Therefore, during his dreaming 
state, even though he is sleeping, he has two kinds of 
experience — dreaming and sleeping — which are not 
contradicted. Similarly, the doctrine of bhedabhhia is 
not contradicted even in the realized state [vntklasyapi), 
because there still remains in him (the viukid), the smell 
of prarabdha {prayabdhaviisana) which exists in pvakriti 
{prakrilirasti). By this, it is clearly concluded that 
when he is in Sivaloka, enjoying all the undiminished 
happiness, being absolutely freed from every vestige of 
smell of his former life, he will be in fact one with Siva 
experiencing all that of Siva himself {kcvala Sivaikya 
kaivalyauubhivd). Now, a doubt arises, in the second 
part of the ;;;///■// state of Siva Parabrahman, whether a 
jada or lifeless thing (/.i?., PradhCina) can also acquire 
the characteristic of SachchidCinanda by being one with 
liim, though Pradhdna is a pmrabdhavdsnnd, which 
attaches itself to a mnkta. The answer is that in the 
doctrine of b/ieddb/icda, there can be no such doubt. 
Because just as chetana and adPilana and light and 
darkness, though absolutely opposite to each other in 
their character, co-exist, similarly Pradhdna co-exists 
with Siva without any contradiction, because in the 
sadvitiya character of Siva, it {PradhCina) co-exists 
naturally. Similarly even in the case of a nnikfa, this 
is an acquired characteristic (in his realized condition). 

In the state of dependence [sCipekshalva) (of a mnk/a), 
the saiyakCunalva, which is established in the Srn/i 
text, Safyakd/na saiyasanknlpa, etc., would be contradicted. 
When according to the Srnfi text, Apdnipddd javand 
grihiiCi^ etc., a mukia lias attained independence {prdp/a 
svdlantryd) and has no more need for penance or medi- 
tation {sddhanCiufara nirapekshafayd), he having acquired the 

Svi/a. [/pa., HI. 19. 
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characteristic of sarvakarlnifva, if he is to co-exist with 
Pradhaua {Prakriii) as if in a dependent condition, then he 
is still seen dependent and thus a mutual contradiction 
arises. The explanation for this is that no such mutual 
contradiction need be apprehended ; for the co-existence of 
advitxya and sadviPya states (of Brahman with Pradhand) is 
generally quite possible without such contradiction. Just 
as light and darkness co-exist, Siva and Pradhaua do co-exist. 
In the Sniii text Tasma/vd ctasiiidl dlsnana dkdsah sambhu- 
/ah, etc., in which the expression (asmdl stands for Pra- 
dhd7idl, the expression ciasmdt for Pai'aaidtma ; from these 
{dkdba, etc.) the existing (b/ni/a) and the created [bhantikd) 
came into being ; and the indeclinable vd denotes the state of 
co-existence together. For Sritli texts like Mdydatu p7'akri- 
lim vindydt )nd,y inant u niahHvarani i Tasydvayava b/tuld- 
tthani vydplant sarvainidant jagat n Pai'dsya Sak/ih vivi- 
dhaiva iruyate. svdbhdvikJ gndnaba la kriydcliay"^^ etc., explain 
that Mdyd being dependent on Siva in the creation of the 
world, naturally co-exists with him and therefore in the Sutra 
it is stated tasyabhdve sandhyavat npapatteh. Here the ex- 
pression tasyabhdve means Sivddhina pradhdna vikdsa sad- 
bhd,ve (the manifesting power of Pradhdna, i.c., subordinate to 
the will of Siva though co-existing with him) and the expres- 
sion sandhyavat means tanntraya inadhydvagata Imgami’i- 
ram svapiidvasthdcha vyavahriyate, i.c., establishes the co- 
existing condition of the germ of the carnal body and the 
dreaming conditions of — the scent of — previous existence. 
Just as the practice of meditation, as laid down in the whole 
of the VeddJita, is the means {hettc) for an ignorant {mudha) 
mumnkshu to reach the stage of a mukta, mnkta dasdstc mu- 
inukshu, so does the seed of doubt in the purvapaksha lead to 
the siddhdnta. In the same way, the germ of the carnal 
body [lingabai'ira) is the means for the development of the 
visible material (perishable) bodily form {sthula sa7pra) 
for its functions. So, Sivag7id7ia is the means for removing 

^veta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid., VI. 8. 
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ignorance and realizing mbksha. Therefore, by way of 
‘illustration’ Siva Parabrahman is shown to co-exist with 
Jagal srishli. 

Moreover, when the jlva during the period of profound 
meditation {samad/ii kale) is almost on the verge of attaining 
the state of mvkii\ he will be experiencing that state of 
Brahman knowledge and that state of bliss {ana?ida), being 
absolutely free from the touch of any desire connected with 
the outside forces {ba/iycndriya), which is usually experi- 
enced by Sivayogins. This is explained in Sruli texts like 
Atwakrlda atmaralir alnicaiaJidasya svarul bJiavati ; 6'o’- 

^mite sarvan kiwian saJia brahinam znpaschita, etc. By this 
is meant that the jiva assumes the means for attaining 
Kailasa by assuming sarupya. From this assumed state, 
he will realize that (condition of the absolute muktci). In 
the Sruli text Akamsariraui Bralnua satyalmu prdnaravmm 
maim (wandaui, etc., it is said that Mahakailasa which 
is the abode of Sadasiva, is realized as the result of parama 
cinanda after all desires pertaining to outside forces have 
been absolutely given up. The expression luana dnandavi 
in the text (quoted above) means mcinasi dnaudo yasya salt 
maudnandah, perfect joy in his mind. Praneshu dsamau- 
Idt ramata ill prdndrdmah — this determines his (the 
inukla's) state. It is also stated in Sruli texts like Sduli 
samruddham auirulamA'^' etc., which mean the muklci s 
form is that of being eternally virtuous {lal iarirasya salya- 
Ivaui), eternally peaceful [bduli karalvam) and eternally 

Srlpati in quoting the Sruti te.Kt Maydnfu prakritim, etc. 
{Sz’cla. Upa,, IV. 10) suggests that maya and prakrili are synonj'nious 
with eacli other and MalicSvara is termed Mdyin. Out of ihGavayava, 
the world is manifested. With tliis compare the view of Ananda- 
lirtha, who quotes the SnUi text thus : — Mdyanltt prakriti/n vindydt 
inayinautu inahelvaram i Mahdmdyetymndycli niyatir vidliim/iclia i 
Prahitir vdsanclycvd tavechctia' nanta kalhyaHw Anandatirtha suggests 
that Mdyd is only the wdll of God existing not differently along zvith 
Brahman but in him {vide KnzinAzLinihTi, Prahnia-Sutra Bhdshyci). 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

““ /l>id., I. 6. 

Ibid. 
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.lasting {amrutatvani). Even here the state of the meditator 
should also be considered, as of Sivmmnda form. An 
alternative form, denoting the same idea, is enunciated in 
the next Sutra — Bhdve jagradvat [W . A. 14). Just as the 
gross body [sthula iarira) in its state of repose assumes the 
subtle body {sukshma sarira) and experiences the results of 
its virtuous and sinful actions and subsequently attains 
the w'akeful state of {jdgradavastha), in the same way 
at the time when Prakriii, the inert sakti in Siva, is to 
come into play manifests itself), Siva Parabrahman 

exhibits himself in the two forms of sukshma and sthula 
and thereby shows the five-fold means of his creation [fagat 
srishti, sthiti, laya, tirddhdna and a/mgraha) and his methods 
of concealing and favouring {tirddhdna and antigraha). By 
this, even though a mukta is free from all worldly bondage, 
yet by reason of his possessing the Lingasarira, he cannot 
help undergoing all the experiences in the different worlds — 
this and the next — so that, after experiencing all, he will 
realize Siva Parabrahman. And, therefore, this Sutra 
points out that a mukta should experience all (he desires). 
It is also described that even Mahadeva, the Lord of Gods, 
did several acts, such as the destruction of Vyaghrasura, 
Gajasura and Tripurasura, and the drinking of poison, 
and protecting his faithful follower Markandeya (in order to 
show his bhaktas that all should be done by one if it has been 
ordained he should do them). For it is said in Srtiti texts 
like Bhidyatd hridayagranthih chchidyante sarva samsaydJi i 
Kshiyantd chdsya karmdni tasmin drishte pardvare n and 
Yadd sarve pramuchyantd kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh i At ha 
martyd amritd bhavatyatra Brahma sa7nasnute.\ etc., that 
one should get himself freed from all doubts, which will help 
him to shake off the ties of bondage when all his further 
karma will be at an end and Brahman realized by him. 
These and other similar texts declare that the truth of Siva’s 
true nature will only be then revealed to such of those who 
can strenuously attempt to understand it by their absolute 
absence of worldly desires and real knowledge. 


Mxiiid. Upa., II. 2. 9. 
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Verily, according lo Sruti texts like Muktah Sivasamo 
bhavelx So' siniie sarvdn kdmdn saha Bra/imand vipasc/iitd,^^^ 
etc., a mukta in the beginning having obtained a status 
equal to that of >5iva as the result of his meditation and 
worship, will proceed from one heavenly place to another 
with a heavenly body and finally becomes absorbed in Siva. 

But if it is doubted how he can proceed from one 
heavenly place to another in different heavenly forms and at 
the same time continue to be on a level with Siva {Siva- 
sdmyafvam), the Sutrakara clears the doubt in the next 
Sutra (IV. 4. 15), PradlpavadCiveHastaihci hi dariayati. 
Just as a light kept in a particular place throws its rays so 
as to light up the space surrounding it, similarly there is 
nothing strange in the Cituia^ being only in a particular part 
of the body, throwing its light throughout the body. Even 
so, though the chaitanya {jiva) stays only within the precincts 
of the heart, its consciousness extends all over the body. 
In the same manner, here also, the same understanding is 
to prevail. A mukta (who at first) possesses self-knowledge 
in a contracted (narrow) form is not capable of being present 
everywhere simultaneously. Because a mukta has not, in 
the state of his narrow knowledge, still grasped that particu- 
lar knowledge whereby he can be simultaneously present, 
whenever he likes, according to his determination, the 
Sutra uses the words tathdhi da/dayaii. {Similarly he, 
Bddardyana, proves.) For the Sruti text says Vdldgra sata- 
bhdgasya satadhd kalpitasyacha l Bhdgd jlvah savigneyah 
sachdnantydya kalpatc ii etc. Similarly, the jlva gradually 
acquires a controlling power over karma and the power of 
existence in a sukshma form, just as Paramesvara, which 
enables him, as he desires, to create any number of bodies 
simultaneously so as to assume such forms and travel 
wherever he wants. For, as it is said in Srziti texts like 

'J'aid. Upa., II. 1. A mukta practically becomes one on a level 
with Siva ; he enjoys all his desires along with the wise Brahman. 

Know that if the end of a hair follicle is divided into a 
hundred parts, one of the hundred parts represents the size of the 
fiva, which is capable of dividing itself aii infinitum. 
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Sa ekadha bhavati dvid/id bJiavati tridhci bhavati sahasradhd 
bhavati,^^'^ etc., that as the result of meditation and worship 
of Paramesvara, he {jwa), out of His grace, obtains the 
power of assuming several forms simultaneously. It is to be 
understood as ascertained truth that the Sdslra which treats 
of the atomic character of the jlva is one which deals with 
the in bondage {baddha jiva). Verily, if it is asked 
whether a mukta has, like a family man, his worldly body 
and sensory organs — i.c., worldly e-vistence — and if so what 
the difference between the two is, the answer is, he has not. 
A mukta, by virtue of his having realized the Purushdrtha 
— one of the four principal objects of human life — has 
no worldly desires to look to, though he is connected with 
the world. On the other hand, a mukta is bent upon 
meditating upon Brahman only in all his glory. And in that 
place — in the world of the Brahman (^Brahma prapanchd ) — 
the Sruti text Ndnyat pasyati nduyat srundti udnyat vijdndti 
sabhumd, etc., says that a mukta experiences nothing but 
Br^ihmau. Moreover, it is said in Sruti texts like Etat tatd 
bhavati ; - Akd^a sariram Brahma ; Satydtma prdndrdmam 
manadnandam &dntisamruddham aturutam'’*^ etc., and also 
in the texts Apndti svdrdjyam dpndti manasampattih, 
etc., that a mukta will obtain the happiness of his 
natural place, i.e., that of the state of Siva Parabrahman 
{Sivasya P arabrahmanah padam). Further, after realizing 
that state, he becomes an absolute ydy;i who has fully realiz- 
ed his entire wishes in Parabrahman. If it is asked what 
further remains to be realized by a mukta, the answer is, the 
Sruti text says : — Vdkpatischakshushpatih^rdtrapatir vignd- 
napatischa bhavati ; i.e., the state of lordship of speech 

and observation; also the lordship of hearing and knowledge, 
by which he can have command over his speech and 


Chch. Ufa., VII. 26. 2. 

Dhanna, arlha, kdtna and moksha are the lour Purushdrlhas. 
He sees nothing else but Brahman, he hears nothing else but 
Brahman and he knows nothing but Brahman. Chch. Upa., IV, 1, 
Taitt. Upa., I. 6. 

Ibid., I. 6. 2. 
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knowledge. In this way, a mxikta will have realized the 
high state of Sivapada in Mahakailasa and continue there for 
an endless period of time, in the purity of his affections, in 
the assembly of muktas {visvcijalam bhavaii). What follows 
next ? The S7'iUi text goes Aka^a sariram Brahmaiva, etc. 
The mnkta acquires the power of Paraprakriti (the natural 
form of Brahman) and Paramasatta (the Supreme Brahman 
existence, /.<?., reality) and forms himself into the all-perva- 
sive Parama-aka^a wherein PambraJnna sarira is mani- 
fested. And this state is called P raka^akananda samarasa 
Parania^akti. This state of the mnkta is the actual realized 
condition of Parasiva. Here there are several of them who 
are separate from each other from time immemorial. So 
the Srnti texts declare Kdhy&vanyat kah pranyat I Yadesha- 
akdsa dnando na sydt i Rasovai sak I Rasam hyevdyam 
labdhvd" vandibhavaii I Esha hy&vdna7idayati i etc., from 
which it follows that the muktas will experience every kind 
of dnanda region (^Brahma prapancha']. Later on, agreeably 
to the Srnti text beginning with Sa dko jndnushah^ etc., and 
ending with Sa ekd Brahmana dnanda, etc., the mnkta enjoys 
dnmida (from that of a mere man) without any interruption 
{npddhi) to that of (the dna^ida of) Brahman. Then as the 
Srnti text Ananddroirbhdvastdratamyhia declares, the imikta 
enjoys his svarupdnanda and without any interruption will 
enjoy, among the muktas, dnanda to the fullest extent and 
will be in the state of pai'ipwma. Then, as the Srnti text Sh: 
eko Brahmaiia dnandah declares, a brdhdya who is devoid 
of desires finally realizes Brahma bnddhi as a result of his 
virtuous acts, such as sacrifices, etc., and becomes fit for 
realizing Brahman {pa^'avidydvdn). In such a condition even 
though he is in jwa, {i.e., bodily) form, he becomes a mtikta 
and equal with Brahman {Brahmanascha tnlya eva) and 
enjoys all dnanda. The mnkta had been experiencing in this 
world through his meditation and practice of yoga even 
before he realized the dnanda state, even before he left (this) 


Taiit. Upa., II. 7. 
Ibid., II. 8. 
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world. Therefrom, after he reaches Brahmalbka^ he 
continues to experience ananda in his vmkla form, beginning 
from that of the human state up to that equal to Brahman 
and ending with Brahman himself. And thus there 
can be no difference between the ananda which a niukia 
experiences in his human form and that which he experi- 
ences after he assumes the inukla form. According to 
Sriiii texts like Atb ayambva pammanandah paraprakritiJt; 
Para- chcl anando Bmhnibli vyajandt, etc., Bmhmatva and 
ja^atkdranaiva is established for the mnkta. He will then be 
installed, according to the Sniti text Saishn bkdrgavl varum 
vidya para/ne vydman pralishlhitd, etc., in the ethereal 
state of Brahman. And thereby a mnkta here assumes that 
great ethereal form {paramdkdbarupa sariram) of the Brah- 
man in the region of Brahman and enters into the highest 
bliss (paramananda) like Brahman himself, absolutely devoid 
of all connection with bondage or misery {Bralunana iva 
dtihkhdnushangdbhdvd darsitah). Verily, after thus real- 
izing the Paraiivabrahma sdrupya, Brahmagndna Idpani 
darsayati, i.e., the nmkta loses the sense of difference be- 
tween himself and Brahman [i.e.^ he feels he is one with 
Brahman. For he feels no knowledge of difference between 
himself and Brahman). The Sruti text goes Prd,gne, 7 ia 
citmand, samparishvakid iia bdhyam kinchaiia veda imnia- 
7 'am, etc. ( Being enveloped in that supreme knowledge 
of di77za, he does not see anything else beyond himself.) 

How can a 77tukta, then, be said to have acquired the 
sarvag7tatva, the omniscient (or all-knowing) power? The 
reply is furnished by the Sutrakara in the next Sut 7 'a 
(IV. 4. 16) Svdpyayasa7npattydr anyata7'dpekshai7i dvish- 

krita77t hi. This statement does not refer to a 77iukta ; but 
refers to one who feels exultant in his own self by his own 
meditation in his susimpti condition. In the Sruti text 
beginning with Sa77ipattischa 7nara7ia77t vd7ig7na7tasi sa 77 ipa- 
dyate and ending with Tejah parasydin devatdydm^ etc., it 
is declared that in the two states of existence, viz., 

Taitt. Upa.. III. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 21. 
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the suslmpti and the marana, the reaching of pragna 
Brahman) is imperceptibly the same. Therefore, in 
the Sutray the statement anyalarapQksJiam denotes that 
the stages of siishupti and marana are almost quite the 
same for a mtikta when he has reached the sarvagna state. 
According to Sruti texts like Nd/iani khalvayainevam 
sainpraiydtmdnam jdndlyayamahmnasmiti ; No evemdni 
bhutdiii vindsamevdpiid bhavati ; Ndhaaialra blibgyavi 
pabydmiy etc., the mukta knows himself during the 
time of siish-iipti and recognizes himself as a mukta without 
any perception of difference. The Sruii text Sa vd esha 
divyena chakshushd manasaitdu kdmdti pasyan ramatd ya 
ete Brahi}7aloka7??p^^ etc., says that the mtikta will attain the 
sarvagtia state. And similarly the Sruti text Sarvam ha- 
pasyaJi pasyati sarvamdpndti sarvagna, etc., states clearly 
that when he attains sarvagnatva the mukta perceives that 
there is no difference between suslmpti and marana. And 
the saying declared in the Sruti text Etebhyo blmte- 

bJiyah samuththdya tdnyevdnuvinasyatiy etc., will have been 
experienced, so that the mukta does not experience 

anything beyond himself. Therefore, according to the 
Sruti text Tasmdt prdgnendtmand, etc., he will have 
obtained that state of self-knowing wherein he does not, 
as stated in the Sutra, require the help of others. 

Verily, according to the Sruti text Sarvesku 

Idkeshu kdmachdrd bkavati i Imdn Ibkdii kdmdn kdma- 
rupyanusaiicliaran, etc., the mukta can, through his 
meditation of Parasiva Brahman without any break, can 
freely travel all over the worlds [lokas) as he wishes. If 
it is doubted how he could travel over various worlds 

simultaneously, keeping a plural number of bodies, our 

In the Ctich. Upa., it is stated that in the sushupti state the 
i'lva is enveloped by pragna, i.e., Brahman. 

Ibid., VIII. 11. 2. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 9. 1. 

Mukta. Upa. 

The Sruti says : Svdpyaya satnpattyor anyatardpekshavt dvtsh- 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 5. [kritam hi, 
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answer is, “ There is no need for such doubting.** For from 
Sriih texts like Sa no bandhtir janita sa vidhata dhaniani 
veda bimvanani visvd Yatra devd amrutamdnahih tri- 
tlye dhm77anyabhyairayanta ; Pmddydvd pidthivi yanti 
sadyah ; Parilbkon paridisah parisnvah Rtifasya tantmn 
vita tarn vivrntya tadapasyat tadabhavat \ prajdsvitiy etc., 
it is clearly proved that the 7nukta being absolutely 
liberated from the bondage of avidyd^ enters the region 
of the alhpervading Brahman. The meaning of the Sruti 
text, Es/ia hi deva iti^ is that the alhrenowned Mahadeva, 
the Creator of the universe, is our father {asmdkam 
bandhm' janita) \ he is the cause of all our happiness and 
joys {sa vidhata sakalasreyasdm hartd) ; he possesses ma- 
jestic lustre of an extraordinary kind {dhdmd7ii tejdrupdni’ 
aprdhntidni) ; he is the Creator of all the universe 
{bJmvandni visvdnyapi janita) ; he is the maker of the 
eternal abode of happiness and meditation {tatra bandhu- 
tvddi ybgasya dhd7na visvasya cha praybjanani zcchyate). 
And making it the abode for the eternal company of 
bandhus (spiritual brothers) and staying in such (happy) 
regions is the chief utility of gndzta^ Yatra yasmm 
ilia deve antrtita77z kaivalya lakshniim 7ia &dsa aprdpya- 
iiubhavantah devdli tadbhdvdt vedanasildh tritlye 
dyusangnake tatpade 7ndydt%te dhdindni 7tijatejah^ 
pradhdndni svdbhiniatdni abhyairayaiita svikidtavantah : 
he becomes subject to the grace of MahMeva, the posses- 
sor of the svarupa of Parabrahman, who is the sole 
eternal well-wisher just as a father and spiritual brother 
{band/m), who finally cuts off all bondage whereby 
immortality is attained {anzrutabhdvani gatdh). The niukta 
in the third stage passes to the region of Para7navyd7na (the 
distant sky), where his own permanent station is actively 
realized by him as the result of his meditation and worship. 
And therefore (he) is then said to have paraina prdptj i.e., 
to have attained the realization of the Supreme. The Sruti 
text Pai'idydvd prithivi yantij"^^ etc., says that a znukta 


Rig- Veda, X. 82. 3. 
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Ibid, 
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will, by the strength of his realized position, put forth his 
glorious lustre all throughout the aerial regions, which 
finally reach the Hiranyagarbha Idkas, which position he 
will then realize. Then he will cover up by his lustre far 
beyond Svargalbka. In this way, all the mtiktas will be in 
this condition. Verily, it is said Tena sarvagnatah satya- 
kannanah vistlniam bhogam tanium vivriiya bhitvcL punya- 
papavinirmuktah saiitah sarvaprdnisim tadeva Mahddevdkhya 
vaslapasyan sarvdtinakatayd tadabhavat tatsvabhdvdchchd- 
bhavai tatrUi sambandhah. Having realized that state of 
sarvagnafva, having obtained a large part of the imikta world 
and being released from the touch of all puiiya and pdpa^ he 
immediately sees nothing except Mahadeva. This will be 
the natural final result of the mukta, who sees no other form 
except Ma/iddeva in himself {Mahddevdkhya vaslapasyan 
sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat). He will thus be existing 
ever afterwards in that state. Therefore, those who are 
called jlvas at first finally develop into the mnkta state 
by virtue of the saddharma of Mahddeva and will be after- 
wards called after Mahddeva {Mahddeva sabda vdchydh). 
They will then be called by the designation of Devavrata, 
those who will spread over to and live in the regions of the 
distant sky. In the text Ye devd divishadah, etc., is fully 
described the state of these Devavratas. In the Purdiias 
also it is said : Te hi sdkshdt divishadatvantariksha- 
sadastadd i Prithivishada ityanfe deva devavratdstund iti. 
In this text, prithivi implies the whole form of Brahmanda 
and the word prdkrila (in this text)"'’® implies the firma- 
ment {antarikshd ) ; dvitlyam implies the abode of Mdyd 
{Mdydpadani ) ; tritlyam., property of dkdsa {dkdsa paiydyam) 
synonymous with that form of pure sakti of Sivapada. And 
thus the muktas are those who have realized the vibhutva 
rupa {i.e., the Supreme form). 

Moreover, the Srnti text Prdgnendtmand samparishva- 
ktau iia bdhyam kinchana veda 7zdntaramf^^ etc., states that 


Not quoted but indicated in the citation. 
Brthad. Upa,, IV. 3. 21. 
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viuklas will not have any other knowledge about the world 
in any kind or form except that of Siva. What is said in 
this text refers only to those who are tied to the bondages 
of the world, such as sleep, dream, etc. In other words, a 
viukfa will have no more even the touch of a thought of any 
thins: other than Siva Parabrahman, 

Thus ending his commentary on the SandJiyadhikarana, 
Sripati proceeds to the consideration of the next topic, viz., 
whether mukias attain to the power of creation of the 
world, etc. Verily, if it is said, remarks Sripati, that those 
mukfas who by virtue of their meditation on and worship of 
Parasiva Brahman are capable of realizing salyasankalpatvx, 
vyapakatva, sarvagnatva and other characteristics, the 
doubt arises whether they will also be in a position to bring 
into existence (by means of creation) man, jagal, etc., i.e., 
whether they will also possess the powers of creation, 
protection and dissolution of the world. Sripati answers 
the question thus raised by saying that the next Adhikamna 
sets the distinguishing marks of vmktas'^'^‘'- and Paramesvara. 
The first Sutra in this Adhikaj’ana called the Jagadvyd- 
parddhikaranam, is IV. 4. 17, Jagadvydpdravarjam pra- 
karanddasannihitatvdchcha. 

It having been clearly shown above that those who 
meditate on and worship the niravayava form of Siva Para- 
brahman will realize Siva’s characteristics of purnatva and 
vydpakatva — like the all-pervading sky — and realize Sivatva 
themselves ; and it having been also shown above that those 
who meditate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Siva 
will realize vydpakatva — like the light which sheds its 
brilliance on the space all round and illuminates it — svatan- 
tratva, sarvaldkasaachdratva, sai'vakdmdvdptitva, etc., in 
the present Adhikarana, the distinctive marks of mukta- 
jlvas and Paramasiva are further explained.®®® In this Sutra, 
where jagadvydpdravarjam is treated of, the state of those 

Those who have become muklas through meditation on Para- 
siva Brahman. 

What follows is the Purvafaksha argument. 
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who meditate on and worship Parasiva Brahman, absolutely 
free from the influence {vydpara) of all thought about deva, 
gandharva, inamcshya and every other kind of thing con- 
nected with the worldly creation, except their own indivi- 
dual realization of Parasiva and his powers, is treated of. 
These only will realize the very form of Siva {Qivasyaiva). 
Such can be no other than Siva only. How.? Prakarandt 
(says the Sutra). Si'uti texts like Tasmdd vd etasmdt 
dtmana dkdsah sambJtutah 1 dkdsddvdyich i vdybragnih i agner 
dpah I adbhyah prithivi i pritJiivyd dshadhayah i oshadhi- 
bhyb'nnam i anndt puriishah i yatd vd imdni bhutdni 
jdyaiite i yena jdtdni jlvanti t yai prayaniyabhisam- 
visanti I tadvijigndsasva i tad Brahmeli dhydyi- 

tesdnam pradhydyitavyanr''^^ i sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante etc., prove that such 
meditators on such a form of Brahman will acquire the power 
of creating the chetandchetana world — i.e., the characteristic 
of the living and the non-living — and also the power of creat- 
ing devatas as well. And the Srutis, Smritis and Purditas 
bear witness to the fact that such meditators will acquire 
powers to create devas and every other, being except them- 
selves [svasarirdtij'ikta). Moreover, as regards the expres- 
sion asannihitaivdchcha^ we have to observe that Sruti texts 
like Visvddhikb Rudrd maha^'shih ; Yd Brahmdimrn vida- ' 
dhdti purvam yd vai veddmscha prahhidti tasmai ; Tamhi 
devam dtmabuddhi prakdsam mtcmukshur vai saranam aham 
prapadye,^'"^^ etc., state that the mukta by virtue of his having 
acquired the power of creating devas, gandharvas, etc., like 
Parasiva Brahman in the form of Hiranyagarbha, gets into 
contact with Parasiva {sannihitatvdchcha) and enters into his 
antaranga [antarangaivdi) {i.e., becomes closely connected 
with him or enters into his interior). He thereby becomes 
immediately separated from those other muktas who have 
not acquired the powers of creation, etc. These mukta 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Atharvatiras. 

Ibid. 

^veta. Upa., VI. 18. 
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jwas^"^^ are kept distant {asannihitatvat) from those who have 
acquired the power of creation and have entered the anta- 
ranga of Parasiva. That these {i.e., those who have not 
yet acquired the power of creation) have not got the power 
of creating the jagat, jivas (beings), etc., is the essence of 
this Sutra. The doubt arises then whether Sruti texts 
like Yato vd wtdni bhufdni jdyante^'"'" etc., give the power 
of creating jagat to those who attain niukti through medita- 
tion and realize and to Siva or only to Siva Him- 
self. Sruti texts like Yacfd pasyali paiyate rtikmavarnam 
kartdraimsam ptirtisham Brahma ydnim i Tadd vidvdn puny a- 
pdpe vidhuya niranjanah paramam sdmyamupaitid'’''" declare 
that Siva grants to micktas Supreme Equality {para7nam 
sdmyam). Also, texts like Yadtmd apahatapdpmdp'^^ 

etc., explain that muktas obtain satyasankalpatva and other 
powers just as Paramesvara Himself possesses. Again, Sruti 
texts like Slz yadi pitrtilokakdmd bhavatip’’^ etc., declare that 
by virtue of mere determination {sankalpd), a mukta will be 
able to create pitrulokas, etc. And further Sruti texts like 
h 7 tdn Idkdn kdmdmii kdmarupyanusancharanp'’^ etc., state 
that the mukta is capable of every kind of creation {sarvatva 
vydpd 7 'adydtandt). And therefore the 7nukta is almost the 
same as Paramesvara {ParamHvara sd7nye sa7tkalpa- 
yogdchcha). And therefore a 77iukta., like Paramesvara, will 
have assumed the power of creation. Thus argues the 
Purvapakshin. The answer to this doubt is : Jagad- 
vydpdravaria/77, i.e., according to this Sutra, he is excluded 
from jagadvydpa 7 'a, i.e., creation of the world, etc. The 
meaning of jagadvydpdra is 7iikhila cheta7idcfieta7ia svarupa 
sthiti pravruttiblieda 7iiya77ia7ia77t, i.e., the powers of 
creation, controlling, etc., of the whole animate and 


Of a lower kind — those who have not got the power of 
creation. 

Taiti. Upa., III. 1. 

Mimd. Upa., III. I. 3. 

C/ic/i. Upa., VIII. 7. 

Ibid., VIII. 2. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 5. 
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inanimate world and their different states of existence. Tad 
varjam^ i.e., that is excluded. What is excluded ? Nirasta 
nikhila tirbdhanasya nirvyaja Brahmaimbhavarupam 
muktasya aisvaryam. In the bliss that the mukta has 
earned, he is excluded from obtaining all the further hidden 
powers of the genuine {nirvyaja) Brahman and the state of 
his further enjoyments. How } Prakaranat nikhila jagaii- 
niyamanam hi Parasiva Brahma prakrityamamnayate. The 
original power of creation, powers of control, etc., are solely 
ordained and reserved by Parasiva Brahman as declared by 
the Srutis. Sruti texts like Yatovd imdni bhutdni /dyantep"^^ 
Dydvdprithivi janayau deva ekah Sdmali pavate janitd 
matlndm, etc., declare that muktas cannot commonly earn 
the characteristic {iiasamgachchate) power of creation, 
etc., of the world possessed by Brahman. This is an 
extraordinary power (for the Muktajlvd) to possess. (It is 
a power that cannot be claimed by him — for it is reserved 
to Brahman). U** Similarly Sruti texts like Sadevasaumye- 
dam agra dsitp^° Ekam evddvitlyain ; Tadaikshata bahu- 
sydm prajdyeyeti ; Tattejd' srujata ; Y add tamastam na diva 
iia rdtrih na san na chdsachchiva eva kevalah ; Tadaksharam 
tatsavitur varenyam pragndcha tasnidt prasrutd piirdm 
Brahma vd idam ekam eva agra dsit i Tadekam sannavyabhd- 
vdt ; TacJichreydrupam atyasrujata kshatram ydnyetdni deva 
nakshatrdni; Indrd varuiiah somo rudrah parjanyd yamd mru~ 
thyur l^dnah ; Atmdvd idam ekam eva agra dslt ; Ndnyat 
kiiichana mishat ; Sa ikshata Idkdn asrujata ; Sa imdn Idkdii 
asrujata; Eka eva rudrd na dvitlydya tasthe ; beginning with 
Y'ah prithivydm tishihan prithivyd antare and ending with Ya 
dtmani tishihan, etc., declare that Parasiva Brahman is quite 
peculiar in his characteristics which are indescribable in 
respect of his powers of creation, etc., of the universe 

Taiti, Ufa., III. 1. 

lUg-Veda, X. 82. 3. 

This seems to be the point involved in the use of the word 
asdd/iarafialaks/iaffa. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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and such characteristics cannot be attributed to a mnkta^ 
who cannot partake of any part of such vyapara 
(creation of the world, etc.). Moreover, while Sriiii 
texts like Hiranyagarbhah saviavartatagVQ bhutasya jafali 
padr eka dsil ; Surydchandramasait dlidid yatJid- 
purvam akalpayat ; Eka ova Ndrdyana adit ; Ndrdya- 
iidt Brahma /dyate ; Ndrdyandt Rndro jdyaie ; Eko ha vai 
Ndvdyaiia asm na Brahma iiHdnah^'^’^ etc., declare openly 
that Hiranyagarbha, Nfirayana and others are evidently 
empowered with the powers of creation, etc., of the world, 
how can it be said, that to Siva Parabrahman alone is 
reserved jagad janmddikdrana, etc. Therefore why should 
not jagatkdranalvam be attributed (without contradiction), 
in a similar way, to imiktas as well ? The answer is 
propounded in the next Sutra IV. 4. IS, P ratyakshbpa- 
desdmieti clminddhikdrika mandalasthbktbJu 

The expression Pratyakshdpadesdt in the Sutra 
explains the meaning of Sruti texts like Hiranyagarbhah 
samavartatdgre^ etc., which explain in a self-evident manner 
that Pliranyagarbha, Upendra, etc., have the power of 
the creation of the world. If it is asked that Siva 
Parabrahman is not the only one who is capable of 
creating the world, Sruti texts Dhydyitesdi^am 
pradhydyitavyam^ Sarvam /dam Brahma Vishnu Rudreu- 
drdste samprasuyantep^^ etc., state that just like Siva, 
Hiranyagarbha, Narayana, etc., though they have the 
power of creation, yet they cannot claim equality with 
Siva Parabrahman. Why } Because (the Sutra states 
that) adhikdrika mandalasthokteh^ the charge of 

superintending creation was given to Hiranyagarbha, 
Indra, etc., out of the grace of Paramasiva, so that they 
may, within their respective domains, Vaikuntha, etc., 
create the world, according to his specification {upadesa). 
Also, Sr 2 iti texts like Tena devd ajayanta sddhyd 
rushayascha ye, etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman alone 

Mahopa., X. 19. 

AiharvaHraSt 
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can bring into existence the devas and every other kind 
of creation, while secondary {avantard) creations could 
only be done by Hiranyagarbha, etc., he himself being 
in them and guiding them. 

Moreover, if it is asked that, according to S7'u/i 
texts like Sa sva^'dt bhavaii ; Tasya sai'ves/m lakes /m 
kdmachdrd bhavati; I man Ibkdn kdmdmil kdmajnlpya 
nnsancharan etc., a imikta can derive all powers 

relating to the world {jagadvyapdj'a) just like Para- 
mesvara, the reply is “It is not so”. These Srtcti texts 
mean that the mukta having undergone several changes 
has at last realized the vibhxUi state of Parasiva 
Brahman, so that he can freely take any kind of divine 
body {divya §ai-%ra) and enjoy like Brahma, Indra and 
Upendra, as he pleases. Apart from that, he will have 
no control over the world {Tasmdt na jagadvydpdrah). 
If it is doubted whether even though a miikta becomes 
free from the bondage of the world, he should still, 
even in his realized state (of imikta), experience only 
happiness, continuing at the same time in the circum- 
scribed position {baddhasseva) of a subordinate being 
{antavadevaf^^ and whether all that he has attained is 
only a limited (alpa) happiness {bhoga), the following 
Sutra (IV. 4. 19) removes this doubt: — Vikdrdvarti cha 
tathdhi sthitimdha. The meaning of this Sutra is vikdre, 
janmddike na vartata iti^vikdrdvarti ; nirdhuta nikhila 
vikdram., nikhila heya p7'atyamka kalydiiaikatdnam nira- 
tisaydnandam Parasiva Brahma savibhutikam sakala kalydna- 
gunam anubhavati muktah. After 7nukii^ the mukta is abso- 
lutely free from further changes {vikdra); he will have 
abandoned by then all that he should have left behind ; 
and he is fit to enjoy all happiness and pleasure, without 
any abatement in it, along with Parasiva Brahman, in the 
fullness of his realized condition {savibhutikai^i), A mukta 
enjoys every blessing and eminence. A mukta by reason 

Taiti. upa.. III. 10. 6. 

Antavat+eva, 
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of his having entered into {aniarf^afaY^^ Parasiva Brahman 
will cease to undergo further change and therefore he is 
called the enjoyer of “bhukta bhoga” {i.c., bliuktabhogyatva). 
That is, existing in Parabrahman, without further change, 
and enjoying limitless happiness is the state of a imtkia while 
he exists in Parabrahman.®^' Sruti texts like Yada hyevai- 
slta eiasmiiinadrisya anatine aiiirukie anilayane ab/iayatn 
pyatisJithai)! vindaie\ Atba so' bhayam gatb bliavati ; Rasb 
vai salt ; Rasani hybvayam /abd/iva"iiandibJiavaiiY^^ etc., de- 
clare that the muk/a enjoys the state of full blessed happiness 
in that muk/a' s world in which he exists. Other Sritii 
texts like T ns min Ibkalt iri/ah sarve tadu nalye/i kasckana, 
say that the muk/a lives in that blessed world along 
with all others, without any diminishing of happiness and 
therefore he will be near Parabrahman, in him enjoying 
his realized condition like others enjoying full happiness. 
Sruti texts like Sarveshu Ibkeshu kamacharb bJiavaii^ 
etc., declare to the same effect that the mukta can exist 
as he pleases throughout the 7imkta world. Moreover, as 
regards those -rtir/r (sages) who are nityamukias and who 
inhabit the Kailasa of Paramasiva, who always move 
about as they desire, as stated in the Sruii text Kdmamti 
kdmarupyanusancharanY^^ etc., who could transform them- 
selves into any kind of form and who are quite free from 
all 'worldly ties, Srufi texts declare that they are absolutely 
possessed of ichchdsakfi, gimnabakti and kriyd^akti by which 
they can immortalise themselves in absolute happiness and 
self-effulgence and enjoy Bivasdmarasya (equality with Siva), 
and can exhibit the full Sarva BivdtmakabhdvaP'^^ Again, 
Sruti texts 1 ike A hamannamahamannamahamamiam ; A ham 


Antargata or A/itargama : in ; into ; between ; in the middle ; 
inside ; within ; interior. 

This is a condition (jthitimaha.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 

Ibid., Ill, 10. 5. 

The stress is on bhdva, i.e., the mukta gets that peculiar sta 
or condition of possessing the endearing form of Siva ; he exhibits the 
condition of Sivahood. 
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aiinadd' hamannadb' IiamauiiadaJi etc., declare similarly to 
the same effect. And so the experience of a mukta is thus 
clearly shown. Further, Sriiti texts like Trishu dhaniasu 
yadbhbjyam bhbkta bhbgascha yadbhavet Tebhyd vilaksJior 
nah sakshl chinmairb' havi Sadaiivah H Mayyeva sakalam 
jatam mayi sarvam pratishthitam i Mayi sarvam layam ydti 
tad Brahmadvayam asmyaham n Andraniyan ahameva 
tadvamJiahanaha^fi visvamidam vichitra7n i Pm'dtajio' - 
ham pjcrusho' ha772lsd hiranmaybham Sivarupamasmi II etc., 
declare that a jlvammikta obtains the Bivatva with 
the designated characteristics [upalakshand) of Bivatva, 
possessing the all-pervasive character of the sky and 
knowledge of Siva like Vamadeva and the like.*^®" Those 
jwanmuktas have the form of Siva, enjoy the form of Siva, 
and enjoy all the powers of Ichchdsakti, Giidnaiakti and 
Kriydsakti except that of creating the world, etc. The term 
Aliam (Self) is used in the Sncti text {Ahamannamp^^ 
etc.), to convey the idea of superiority and emulation to 
which state the mukta is raised in order to show him- 
self in comparison with devas, men and others, who 
are indistinguishable in creed and who possess such charac- 
teristics. Here the word “ ” should be understood 

to mean that the state of a mukta is Biva himself and with 
all his full qualities {Sakata chidachit prapanchdvagdhitvma 
paripuyiiatvdchcha). In this wise the next Sutra (IV. 4. 20) 
Darsayataschaivant pratyakshdmcmdm, should be inter- 
preted. In the previous Adhikarana, it was said that the 
mukta who is a pratyagdtmd (reflected form of Brahman) but 
subject to niyamana and to the control of Paramapurusha 
Paramasiva, cannot have the right to jagadvydpdra (creation, 
etc., of the world) and control of the jagat. By the expres- 
sion vydpdra is meant nikhila jaganniyamanarupah, i.e., the 
chief controlling power of all the worlds and their creation. 

Taitf. upa.. III. 10. 

Mand. Upa., I. 5. 

Vamadeva is the name of a sage, said to have been an incar- 
nation of Siva. 

Tain. Upa., III. 10. 
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Sruti and Smriti texts such as Bhlshasmadvatali pavaie, 
Bhis/iodeti suryah ; B/ns/idsinddagitischa hidrascha mrtUyiir- 
dhdvati panchainaJi'p^'' Etasya vd aksharasya prasdsane gdrgv, 
Surydchandrainasau vidhrulait tisJiEiatalip^'^ etc. ; texts like 
Esha sarvesvara es/ia bhuiddhi patih esha bhiltapdla es/ia, 
sdtiirvidhdyanah eskdin Idkdiidni asambheddyap^'^ etc. ; 
Apa eva sasarjddau tdsii viryawapdsncjal \ the following 
text from Mann Stnriti : Sivenoipdditam Bivena parira- 
kshyate punah Sive Mahddeve. liyate sachardcharam ; state- 
ments in the Batdtapa and many other texts declare that Siva 
alone is the cause of creation, etc. Srnti texts such as 
Niranjanah paramam sdinyainupaiii ; Mnkiah Bivasaind bJia- 
vatip^^ etc., declare that micktas attain only a state equal to 
that of Siva and attain to sameness {samd, i.e., identity or 
equality) with him without acquiring his other powers, 
such as jagatkdraiMtva, etc., and therefore to such nmktas 
as appear as Siva {Bivavatteshdm) it is but right that they 
cannot have the power of jagadvydpdra as it is excluded 
from their purview.®®® Sruti texts like Ekd vishnur niahad- 
bhutam pritkagb/mtdnyanekasali, etc., and Pddd’ sya vibvdbhu- 
tdiii tripddasya amrutam diviP^'"' etc., declare that the expres- 
sion vibvdbhutdni denotes the infinite, innumerable and 
unending Brahmandas which are existing and Ndrdyana, 
Indra^ Hiranyagarbha, etc., stand for the animated creation 
among them and Bhupati stands tor Paramasiva ; and 
the Sruti text Tripddasya amrutam divP'^'^ stands for the 
Satehiddnanda Bivapada which characterizes the remaining 
three-fourths of the world. And, therefore, Paramasiva 
surpasses all the three (Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra) 
in greatness. 

And, therefore, though according to the text of the 
Mdndukya Upanishad, Bivam advaitam ehattcriham 

Taitt. Upa., II. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., III. 8. 9. 

Ibid., VI. 4. 22. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

This defines limit of Saviarasya set down by Sripati. 

“““ Taitt. Upa., Ill, 12. 
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manyante sa atma sa vigneyah ; and the text of the 
Taititriyci U panishad^ Yd vedddmi svarah p7’dktd veddiite due 
pratishthitah \ Tasya pj'akriti linasyayah parah samahes- 
varak, etc., which mean that the jlvanmiikla attains that 
form equal to or same as Mahesvara [paratvam mahesvaiu 
sdmyatvam) which denotes akdrdkdramakdrdtmaka 
Bj'aJwm Vishnu Kdlai'udra and that though he attains 
to para^nasdmyatva, yet the statement jagadvydpdravarjam 
is not contradicted. Verily, though dae i^tzthlas Rxe excluded 
from the powers of Mahesvara (such as jagad janma^ etc.), 
yet both the Sruti and texts, such as Nira^ijanah 

paramam sdmyam upaiti:p^~ MuktaUivasamd bhavet^ etc., de- 
clare without contradiction that a mztkta is entitled to obtain 
paramasdmyaiva. This contradiction between the Suda 
and the Sriitis is unavoidable {dtirnivdraii^ i.e., difficult 
to ward off). To meet the doubt {dsankyd) arising from 
this apparent contradiction, the Sutrakara propounds the 
next Sutra (IV. A-. 2\) Bhogamdtra sdntyalingdchdia. In 
this Sudai the expression Bhdgamdtra establishes that the 
mtikta is entitled to enjoy all that is granted by the Srutis, 
viz., the state of Brahman within the limits prescribed for 
those who meditate on the Murta Parasiva form of Para- 
brahman and nothing more. The expression lingddidia 
denotes that with the exception of the power of jagadvyd- 
pdra, reserved to Paramesvara alone, he can enjoy every 
other form of happiness {i.e., every power except jagad- 
vydpdra). But if it is said that 7miktas generally have 
jagadvydpdra without contradicting Sruti texts like So' simte 
sarvdn kdmdn saha brahmand vipasdiitd,^^^ etc., and that a 
mukta is equal to Paramapurusha Siva in all his enjoyments, 
then the reply is that the expression Lingdt^'^^ in the 
Sutra restricts his power for enjoyment with Paramasiva. 
Hence the expression jagadvydpdravarjam : excepting 
jagadja^imddikdranatva, etc. Even though the mukta 
meditated upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahraan, 

Mund. Ufa., III. 1. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., III. 8. 

Lmga means distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
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yet that particular power of jagaikdranatva can never 
be obtained by the muktajivas ; even though they be 
devas, manushyas, etc., they can never aspire to get it, 
even if they obtained many other kinds of forms among 
mnktas. Sruti texts like Esha hyevdnandayati^^''^'^ etc., de- 
clare that there is a graded {idrataniya) difference 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, in what is 
attaine’d and what is aimed at (for attainment). Such a thing 
also is not in contradiction (to the Sruti texts), for we read 
in the Skduda, Yadyapi bheddpagamd sdinbatavdham na 
mdinakivastvam ; Sdmudro hi laraugah kvachajia samudrd 
na tarangah, etc., and Yadd sane p7'amuchyante kdmd yasya 
hridi sthiidh ; Atha marthyb' mi’utd bhavali yatra Brahma sa- 
ma&nute Na tati'a prdndundtkrdmante tatraiva samava- 
llyante; etc- These texts declare that those who medi- 
tate upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman attain 
that knowledge which makes them realize all their desires 
for obtaining Sivatattva soon after the Inigaiarira^^’’ is de- 
stroyed. Srtiti texts such as Gndtvd iivam bdniim atyanta- 
meti, Na sa punardvartate na sa punai'dvartaiep^^ etc., 
declare that the inukta enters into that state of Sivatattva^ 
after which he has no puna^’dvritti (no turning back). As 
the meditation and worship of vydpaka Brahman in a parti- 
cular form is unreal just as the rope which is mistaken for a 
serpent, similarly nitikti is not realizable through meditation 
and worship of such an unreal form of Brahman. So, the 
answer to the question whether niukti is realizable through 
meditation and worship of such a form of Brahman who 
is nirguna and nirvisesha, thereby postulating pimardvritti^ 
is that as declared in Sruti texts like So'^nute sarvdn 
kdmdn saha {Brahmand)p°° etc., a baddha jlva also will 
attain through meditation such a state of Brahman as the 

Tailt. Br., III. 2. 12. 

Katha Upa., VI. 14. 

The subtle frame or body, the indestructible original of the 
gross or visible body. Cf. PanchakoSa. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 
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result of his full realization. And if it is doubted whether 
such a thing is possible, the next Adhikavana {Anavritti 
mbdadliikaraijam) ensures that position as the result of 
the firm truth definitely declared throughout all the V^as 
and Siddhantas. 

This Adhikarana consists of one Suira (IV. 4. 22), 
Anavrittisabdataimvrittibabdat. In the previous SvJra, it was 
declared that a mukta will, by virtue of meditation, power 
and bhakti realize sdldkya^ sarvakdmdvdpti and sdinya with 
satyasankalpa sarvacJietandchetaiia prapanchddhika bliakta- 
parddlnna pctramakdrunika Umdpaii, who is Parabrahman 
but does not attain to jagatkdranatva, which is an extraordi- 
nary {ananyasddhdrana) dharma. That is, Umapati Para- 
brahman has got this power solely in him. In this 
Sutra, (IV. 4. 22), in accordance with SriUi texts like 
Brahmavidapubti paravi B rahmavid Brakmaiva b/iavati ; 
Tarati sokam dtmavit ; Gndtvd Sivam santim atyantameti 
and Tattvamasi., etc., it is declared that those who meditate 
upon and worship the form of niravayava Brahman will 
realize Brahmdtmakatva. So, according to the Lbharasddi 
nydyap'^^ a imikta by virtue of his meditation on that 
(formless) form of Paramesvara alone will naturally realize 
SivaiaitvaP^^ He has no pimardvritti just like a pdsabaddka 
jlva. 

But in the text U mdsahdyam paraniesvaram pvabhum 
trilbchanain nllakantham prasdntam \ Dhydtvd munir- 
gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdt 
it is declared that those who worship the murid form of 
Parasiva will realize that extraordinary state of existence, 

Mu„d. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Svefa. Upa., IV. 14. 

By the use of the juice of a plant, a base metal is turned 
into gold. 

Taiiva : The true state ; the real nature of the human soul 
or the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit per- 
vading the universe. It should be noted that he attains Sivaiva 
and not Parasivaiva, which is an ananyasddhdraiia dharma referred to 
by Sripati. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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attaining ^ivatva^ after absolutely shaking off all their 
worldly qualities. Also, Sruti texts like Vedanta 
v{g]idna sunischitdrthah sanydsayogdt yalayah suddhasaiivdft > 
Tc BraJnnalbketn pardntakdle pa^'diurutCif parimuchyanti 
sa7've^ etc.;®^^ Sa khalvevainvaidayanydvaddyitsham Bi'aJwta- 
Idkavi abhisavipadyate ; Na cha punardva^daie 7ta cha puna- 
rdva^date, etc., declare that those who meditate upon and 
worship the 7?iU7dd form of Mahcsvara, after realizing all 
that they desire and after enjoying it in B7'ahmaldka along 
with Parasiva Brahman, will finally cease to turn back 
{pia cha ptnia7'dva}'iate ) ; and thereafter, it is in evidence in 
the Srutis that they will attain, in accordance with the 
Bh7'aina7'akiia 7iydya^ because of their fullness of knowledge 
{j)ignd7ia pa7dpw7ia bhdveiia)^ Sivasdyujya siddhi. 

This Sutra teaches in its essence that those baddha- 
jwas who meditate on and worship the 772urtd form 
of Parasiva Brahman will attain the never- returning 
state [pu7ia7'dv7dttir 7ia sa^nibhavatlii sut7nsuchita suksh- 
7ndrthah). Sruti texts like U77idsahdyani Pa7\i7)zesva7'ai7t 
p7'abhu7)tp^^ etc., declare also that those who meditate 
upon and worship the znuzda B7'aJt7na7t will also attain 
Sivatattvay and thus, agreeably to the Sruti text, Tai'ati 
sdkaizi dtinavity azzmzda braJwtbpdsakas will be absolutely 
free from the touch of the sorrows flowing from family 
life. And if it is asked whether both niwtbpdsakas 
and a77iuribpdsakas will alike realize apzuiai^dvrittu then 
the answer is that, as stated in Sruti texts like So hiute 
sa7^vd7i kd77td7t saha Bz^alwiaiid vipaschitetiP^^ etc., 77iurta- 
braJwzbpdsakas will attain sarvakdmdvdptiy i.e,^ all their 
desired states in nzztktiy we state that Sruti texts like Yadd, 
same praizzuchchyazzte kdzzzd yasya hridi sthitdh l Atha 
i7iartyff77Z7'itb bhavati yaira Brahizza sazncdnule Atzzzdiiam 
chedvijdinydt ayanzasizzlti puzntsJzah ; Kwzichchazz kasya 
kdzzzdya ^arirazzz aizzisazzchaz^ety etc., declare that all those 

Chch, Upa., VIII. 15. 1. " 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveia. Upa., III. 8. 

Kaiha Upa.y VI. 14. 
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who have realized the real knowledge of Brahman will 
obtain all their desires [sarva kama) whether they be 
murtabralmbpasakas or others and to them there will be 
no ptmaravritti. 

Moreover, texts like Kamanin kdmarupyanusancka- 
ranp^^ etc., declare that mukias who meditate upon muria 
Brahman will attain the power of assuming any kind 
of form they like and enjoy every kind of happiness 
{bJibgd) they like. And this is self-granted by the Sruti 
text Kartrntvam arthdt siddhyali. Further, Sruti texts 
like Punyachitb Ibkah ks/nyate karmachitb Ibkah ' kshlyate ; 
Jybtishtbmena svargakdmb yajeta ; Kshine punye martya- 
Ibkam vibanti etc., declare that just as those who 
get their existence in the world as soon as they finish 
the enjoyment in svarga, similarly those bhaktas who 
realize Kailasa, may also chance to come to the 
world, if they so desire. Texts like Parlkshya Ibkdn 
karmachitdn Brdhmanb nirvedam dydti ; Nastyakritah 
kritena ; etc., declare that those who have completed their 
karma and are entitled to mbksha, do not any more 
enter the world as they have finished with it. If it 
is doubted whether a imckta^ by virtue of his meditation 
on murta Brahman^ cannot on any account realize eternal 
mukti^ we declare that Sruti texts like Te Brahmalbke 
tu pardntakdle ; Ndrdyanah param Brahma tattijam 
Ndrdyanah parakp~'^ etc., state that the term Brahma 
{Brahma sabda) refers, according to customary usage, to 
Chaturmukha only and therefore one should realize only 
those regions {i.e.^ the regions of Chaturmukha, i.e., 
Brahma). And for those who worship the form of 
Narayana as Parabrahman, they will also obtain those 
regions where Narayana is Parabrahman, according 
to customary usage. And therefore the term “Brahma” 
is common to Chaturmukha and Ndrdyaim. And these 
will gradually, after several generations, realize the 

Taiit. upa.. III. 10. 5. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 14. 3. 

Mahopa., XI. 10. 
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forms of Chattmiiukha and Narayana without experiencing 
a turning back {piinciravvitti). With regard to the rest, 
cannot eternal mukd be obtained bj' those who medi- 
tate upon and worship the savayavci form of Brahman ? 
The answer is anavritdiabddt andvriiiisabddi. Accord- 
ing to Srnti texts like Dvt vdva. Bmkmam rupe murlanchd- 
murtaui eva clia Tadddi iimd/iydnta vi/nnamekam vibJtnm 
chiddnandam ardpam adbliiiiaw ; Uvidsa/idyam paramds- 
varam prabhum irildchanam vilakanihain prabdvtavi 
etc., )Siva Parabrahman has two forms, niraviyava and 
sdvayava. Texts like Vinipdbhyd visvariipcbhyabcha 
VO iiamd namali, etc., found in the Safaritdrlya, declare 
that dev^out followers [bhakfdndm) can realize both the 
forms. Both those who meditate upon and worship the 
murtd and amxirtd forms of Brahman will attain to 
andvritti, because it is so declared in the Vdda. Also 
Sruii texts like Dhydivd !mini7'orachcJiati bhu/aydnim 
etc., definitely predicate aiidwitti particularly to those 
who meditate only upon the murta form, while texts 
such aS' Yathd iiadyah syandamdndh samudrc, astain gach- 
chanii itdinarupe vihdya i Taihd vidvdn iidviarupdd 
viimiktcdi pardiparam purnsliani upaiti divyam Esha 
samprasddo' smdt barirdt saiimltJidya param jydli rupa- 
sainpadya svdna rupejia abJiinishpadyatdp~'^ predicate 
apunardvritti, i.e., no coming back again (i.e., into the 
world). 

As regards those who are dmurtdpdsakas (those who 
meditate upon the formless form of Brahman), they will enjoy 
well all their desires {sarvdn kdvidii) in the company of 
Brahman (^saha Brakmand). In the Sruti text (So’buuie saj'vdn 
kdmdii saha Brakmand)^ the peculiar characteristics of the 
baddhajwa (the j%va in bondage) are seen and how it realizes 
Brahman in enjoying all its desires. Sruti texts like 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Ibid. 

Mund. upa., II. 1. 

C/ic/i. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 
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Aplakamalt purnakamo nishkainb jlrnakamb bhavatii 
etc., clearly prove that muktatmans realize just like 
Brahman himself in the same measure as Brahman) 
all the characteristics of Brahman and acquire the in- 
dependence of Brahman for attaining all their desires. 
If bondage is admitted to exist by the learned {vidiishani)^ 
then, according to texts like So' kamayata bahusyam 
pra/dyeye^i, etc., it is absurd that even Brahman should 
have certain desires — which ends in aiivydpti. Sruti 
texts like Yadd sarve praiiiuchyante kdmd yasya hridi 
sthitdhp-'^ etc., predicate that those who meditate upon 
and worship Parasiva Brahman without any desire 
{nisJikdnm sru/i) will, at the end of their lives, realize 
Parasiva {Paraiiva prdpti) having destroyed in course 
of time all kinds of bodily form. If this were not the 
case, then, those sages such as Vamadeva, Suka, Agastya, 
Dadhichi, and others, who are jlvanmukias, and others 
like Indra, Upendra and Hiranyagarbha would not 
realize what they wanted. Smti texts like Kdjndmn 
kdmarupyaimsancharanp-^ etc., have admitted that nmktas 
will realize Sivasdldkya {i.e., realize eternal undiminishing 
happiness with Siva). Also, while Sruii texts like 
Sradd/id bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi ; Atmdnam avanim 
kritvd pranavancha uitardranim ; Dhydna nirmathand- 
bJiydsdt pd8am dahati pandita//’^^ i Ksharam pradhdnam 
amritdkshamm harah kshardtmand visate deva ekah 
Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt bhuyaschdnte visva- 
mdyd nivrittih ; Amriiasya devadhdranb bhuydsam ; Sari- 
ramme vicharshanam ; Triyambakani yajdmahe sugandJnni 
pushti vardhanani ; Urvdriikamiva bandhandt inrutybr 
mukshiyamdjnrutdt Atmdvd'rb drashtavyah brbtavyb 
mantavyb nididhydsitavyah etc., definitely enunciate that 


Brihad. Upa., VI. 4. 7. 
Tain. Upa., III. 10. 5. 
Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 10. 
Atharvaiiras. 

Brihaa. Upa., II. 4 6. 
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bhakii and dhyana of Parasiva Brahman through dhyana^ 
dharaiict^ pnja^ vamaskara, ^ravaua^ etc., will enable the 
mukia to attain the bodily form of Parasiva Brahman 
{sakshCU Rira^ivaprapai(i\ The procedure adopted in the 
method of meditation and worship through sacrificial offer- 
ings, such as jybtishlbma, etc., will make a luukia get 
back into creation again. 

Sruti texts like Yavadayusham Brahmalbkam abhi- 
sampcidyafb iia cha pnii iravariatbf'^'^ etc., declare that the 
expression Brahmaibka should be interpreted as applying 
to the world of Chafurmnkha, as stated in the Srutis^ 
PuranaSy etc. Therefore, such of those as meditate upon 
the form of C/iaturmnk/ia Brahma will realize only his 
world. Sruti texts like Tvam devanam Brahmananam 
adhipatih ; Vislnnth kshatriyanam adhipatihp^'^' etc., and 
Sumti texts like BrahmamuCim &ivb dbvah kshatriyanevn fit 
Madhavah^ etc., declare that Vishnu is the deity of the 
Kshatriyas, And as Nariiyana docs not combine in 
himself the karya and karanatva^ and lacks the overlordship 
over the Trinity [muriitraydtitaiva^ etc.), Parabrahmatva 
cannot fitly go with Nfiruyana. Mahbpauishad texts 
such as Ndrdyanah Parambrakma^ etc., settle that Siva 
who is the overlord of Nrirfiyana is Parabrahman. 
Later on, in the texts Brahmddhipatir Brahmanbdhipatir 
Brahma Sivb mb asiu Sada§ivbm ; Riiam satyam param 
brahma piirusham krisJniapingalam ; Ijrdhva^'btam viru- 
pdksham vi^varupdya vai namb namah etc., the words 
Siva and Brahma are clearly used synonymously, just 

as ghatuy ktembha and kala&a are. In the Mdndukya 

text Prapanchbpa&amam &dniam ^ivarn advaitam chatur- 
tham inanyantb ; Sa dtmd sa vignbyah ; and in the 

Srufi texts predicate Sivasdkshdfkdra to those who offer 
dhydtia, dhdrana^ etc., tlirough bhakfi and dhydna^ there being no 
pU7jardvriffi for them ; but to those who offer sacrifices, there is 

ptuiardvriiti for them and so they will get back to creation. 

Chch, Upa,, VIII. 15. 1. _ 

Kaivalya Upa, 
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Kahalya text beginning with U masahayaw paraviHvaram 
prahJium inlhchniiam mlakavlhavt pra^rDtlavF'-' and ending 
willi So Brahiiia so Siva/j so Plori/i scadroh sb'kshoroJi poro- 
moh sz'ordfP''^ Siva alone is sjDoken of as tlie overlord above 
the Trinity {iiiur/ili'oyiin/ofvo). And also the 
texts Dhydyl/csCuiaw prod hydyi (ovyam ; Sorvaundani Drohvia 
Visjmu Rodrcndrdstb samprasxiyovlv. ; and fiiva c/cd d/iyb- 
yali sivanikarok sarvoiuonyol porilyojyo, declare that every 
deity other than vSiva is prohibited for purposes of medita- 
tion. I'he expression sivooil-oro plainly indicates, agreeably 
to the B/iramoroklto ziydyo^ .sv'cw;;/ hordllli sivovjkoro which 
means that the meditation makes the bhakta get Siva’s own 
form {svo<;vordpo proddyofcalvoni). The word Bliogovdai is 
generally seen used in the case of Indra, Upiindra, Dinendra, 
Chandra, Yatindra, etc., in worldly language”''® (/.r., in com- 
mon parlance). The word B/iay;'ovd7i\s also used in connec- 
tion with Siva in the Svv/dbvaforo Sni/i\ BroIiDiokdijdo^ etc., 
for example in texts like Sorvdnona birdr^ylvoJt sorvnbhdia 
gohdbayoh i Soi'vovydpl c/io Bhofyovdi: bosmdt soj'vogotoh 
Shah II etc. And also in the text of the Atliorvoiiosij-as : 
Yd zjoi Rzidrah so Bhoff’ovdm yosc/io Brohmo i Yd zm: Ritdroh 
so Bhagavdn yabclio Vis/niiih ; etc. Tlie expression Bhogavdn 
is frequently used for “Siva” as an attribute. Also, in the 
Satarudrlyo^ in the text ziomosld astu Blio<^avoii Vibvdsvo- 
rdiyo Mahdddvdyo, etc. Similarly such expressions like 
“ Bho^avdn ” have been applied to deities other than Siva in 
common worldly parlance. But we should hold that there is 
a difference between the word as used in the Sriili texts and 
as used in common worldly parlance. The former must 
be admitted as indicating a more appropriate and stronger 
{baliyas/vdi) usage. And therefore the word “ BJiagavdn ” 
is chiefly applicable to no other deity but Siva. 

Sripati’s Final Summing up. 

Thus at the commencement of the jigndso^ in discus- 
sing the first Sutra {Atlidtd Brahma jigudsa), it was 

Kaivalya U(>a. 

Mahdpa., XI. 19. 

The text has laukika praydga. 
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concluded that a viuviukshu should, after discussion, know 
Brahman. In this connection, the argument relating to the 
airznses/m/va of Brahman was completely repudiated 
{jn'rastah) and Brahman was proved to be saviscska. In the 
second Sv/ra {/auonlt/yasya ya(ah) it was, agreeably to the 
maxim Lakshaua-kraiuanndJnna hi vasiic siddhih^'^' clearly 
proved that in order to realize Brahman, the characteristics 
(of Brahman) should be clearly understood. And the 
characteristics of Brahman {viseshafva) are fully borne out in 
the second Sii/ra. In order to further establish the character- 
istics of Brahman, Sruli texts like Vald vd imdni bhuldni 
jdyaiitd Tasmddvd ye/asmd/ dfmana dkdsah sambhulah ; 
Vasya nis&vasifdni veddh ; Riyyvddd ya jurvcdassdnmvedo 
hyatharvanah and Tanivanpanishadant punisham prnchchd- 
juip^- etc., have been adduced. These texts substantiate the 
truth of the third Suira of BadariLyana, Sdsirayoiii/vd/, 
which establishes that Brahman is the chief cause and 
effect of creation of prapancha and by this means the 
iiii’viScsha vdda and /'agad asalyalva vdda have been repudi- 
ated. It has also been proved that there is nothing like any 
asat paddrUia (unreal object), just as in the same way 
that there is no pair of horns to a rabbit [sasahdngddcJi). 
And such a thing cannot possibly come to pass (/.r., 
into existence). And it has been clearly proved that all 
things are real {sat paddrlhasyaiva 71 1 pat tip iiU’dishld) and 
that nothing created could be unreal on the authority of 
the Sutt'as enunciated b}' BadaiTiyana, Asaditichdnna prati- 
shedha indtratvdt (II. 1. 7) and Patavascha (II. 1. 19). So 
that even when the whole creation is reduced to pralaya 
or destruction yet, according to the Bljdiilutra nydya, the 
germ of the thing exists in an infinitesimally minute form. 
Just as when an extended cloth is compressed, it exists in a 
very small form, the world also exists in a shrunken state in 
a sukshnia form and gets extended in the form of creation. 
Therefore the prapancha^ which is real, cannot be said to be 

A thing: is recognized fully by its characteristics. 

Taitl. Upa., III. 1. 
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asaf. And the jlvas who are in the chelana form are also 
eternal in their own forms {^svarupatb nityatvani)^ just as 
Paramatma is eternal [Paramatmavaf upadishlam). On the 
strength of the Sriiii text Nityb nilyanam chetana^cheta- 
iiCwavP'^'' and also on the strength of the Sniriti texts like 
Pravahavai prapanchasya saiyatvam 71 padisyate i Svaj'u- 
paibhi satyalva»i clibtamiiicwi vidhiyale 1 Ativirbdhana 
saiyaiva )77 svatassiddha/n ^ivasya hi 11 etc., the learned 
delight in thinking about the iih’vPbcdia chi77i}iai)'a Bi'aJnna- 
vcidaP''^ If it is denied that the glorious body of Brahman 
is as unreal as the delusion in mistaking rajj7i for sa7’pa 
{7'ajj7( sarpavai), then how could the truth of the Sriiii text 
Bhishasmadvatah pava/e, b/ilshbdeii suryah^ blnshasma- 
dag7iischc7/d}'ascha, Dirityin' dhavnti pa77cha))7ahp^^ etc., be 
clearly explained by the learned and how could the 
Sun as well as Vayu (wind) be infused with fear against 
the extravagant discharge of their (respective) functions ? 
In the Sruti text Lidrb 7nayabhih piiriD’Upa etc., 

Paramasiva, who is distinguished by Paramaisvar 3 'a, is 
proved to manifest himself through his maya^akti in 
various bodily forms characterized by several (countless) 
lakshmjas, as is seen from the Siudi text Stkirbbhimngaili 
piiriirupa i(g/'ah, etc., which figures he was pleased to 
partake of, assuming most brilliant and uncommonly 
auspicious appearances of pure knowledge and significance, 
which are all eternal and which will have to be given up 
{daitmijali p7’asan.oa}i) as if by the (proverbial) pouring 
of water (when donating awa}^ something). Moreover, 
texts like Yada tamasstam va diva na rahdr 11 a salt, iia 
chasat Siva eva kevalahp^'’ etc., proclaim an unusual form 
assumed by Siva at the time of Mahapralaya. In the 


Katha Upa.y V. 13. 

NitviSesha and chinmatra are contradictory ; if you have 
one of tliese, you cannot have the other. Chinmatra means pure 
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Sruti text Riidra yattc dakshinaiit vutk'hani fen a mam pain 
niiyam^ etc., Paramcsvara is described as having had no 
birth. Again, texts like Visvadhikb Rndrb makayshth 
Parasya ^aktili vividhaiva ^ruyafe svabhuvi/d gnana-bala- 
kriya cha ; Mayanfu prakritim vindyai mayinanht Makes- 
varam ; Tasyavayavabkutbffkam vyaptam sarvamidam 
jagatp^° etc., declare for Siva xnsvddkikafvam, sarvasakfi- 
ivam and samjakdranntvddikam . Moreover, texts like hka 
cva Rndrb na dvitlydya fasfkuk na fasya kdryam kdranam 
cka vidyafe na tafsamasckdbkyadkikascka drisyafe, etc., 
declare advidyam (for Siva). Texts such as Puriiskb vai 
Rudrassan makb nojub namak ; Vi&vam bkufam bkuvanam 
ckitram bakndkd jdiam jdyamdnam cka yal\ Sarvbkyeska 
Rudrak lasmai Rnd7'dya namo asfii ; Vi^varupdya vai 
namb namakP''^ etc., declare that Siva is visviilmaka (all- 
pervasive in the universe). And Sruti texts like Namb 
kiranyabakave sendnye disdm cka pataye namak ; Hh'anydiya 
natnah ; Hiraiiyalingdya namak ; namb kiranya bdkavb 
kii-aiiyai-updya kh’aiiya pataye ambikdpataye jimdpataye 

kiranyavamidya paSupataye namb namakp'"- etc., declare for 
Siva jybiirmayatva (the all-supreme Light). If it is asked 
how does the term “ kiraiiya ” come to mean “ fybfis ”, then 
the reply is that in the Sdstj-as the term ” kiranya ” is well 
known to mean “as consisting of a fiery {vaknydtma- 

katvam). And the term " jybt is in the light of the 
above meaning, means Siva who prevails in the Sun, who 
is bright-bodied, who is as well in Fire, which has a golden 
colour and in the form of a flowing lustre {dravatvaprasakfyd 
nityatvaprasangb dnrnivdrak). And generally speaking, the 
term cannot be understood as bearing any other meaning. 
In the AtkaimaUras text, God’s own expression {Bkagavad 
vachajtani) is, Puskka^'amakam pavitramakam agiyancka 


““ Kaivalya Upa. 

Malwpa., XI. 19. 

Svela. Upa., VI. 8. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 

““ Mahopa., XI. 18. 

Jyotis, light of Br.ahmaii; light regarded as the Supreme Spirit. 
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madhyancha bahiscJia purasidt ; Jydtiraliamekah sarve cha 
mdmcva ; mam yd veda sa sarvdn veddn vedeli, etc. : “I am 
Pushlcara ; I am Pavitra ; I am the Foremost ; I am the 
Middle ; I am the Outside ; I am everything leading 
ahead ; and he that knows me that I am the all-glowing 
Light, he will have known everything.” Thus it is said 
in the Saiva. Pnrdim : Dinakriikdtisankd§am sthdnam- 
adyamuindpaieh I Sarvakdma samdyuktam vihiddhain 
iiityam avyayam i Samprdpya iatpadam divyam atah klesa 
vivarjitdh \ Sai'vagndssarvadd, snddhdh paripurnd, hhavanii 
cha I VisiiddlidkdryakarandJi parama’Avaryasamyutdh i Sa- 
dehdscha videhdscha bhavantydtmGchchayd ptinah i Ye sam- 
prdpidh param slhdnam giidmaydgaraid nardli i Na tes/idm 
punardvritHh ghore samsdramandale \ etc. These and 
other texts declare that he who is in the place of Pai’ama- 
siva in Mahdkaildsa {Paramabivastimnasya mahdkai/dsasya) , 
possessing a light resembling {sa)?tkdsd) millions of suns 
[dinakrit koti), will doubtless enjoy all jydtirmayatva 
(Supreme Light). In the Srati text So' dhvanah para- 
mdpndii tadvishndhparamam padamp'^^ if the words 
tadvishndli paramam padam are construed as being the 
Paramapada, then it should be said, ‘Tt is not so”. 
Because, it is said in the Sruti text, Pardt parataram 
Brahma tatpardt par aid Harih l Yat pardt paratd 
' dhisasianme maicaJt sivasan-kalpamastu^ etc. Also, in the 
Bddhdyaiia Sutra and in the Bivasaitkalpdpanishad^ it is 
declared that the state of Maheivarapada is much higher 
than that of Vishnupada. In the above Sruti text, it is stated 
that the state of Narayana is not so high as Bivasthdna 
and therefore Bivasihdna is the highest of all states. And 
it is higher than Vis/mupada and therefore the Mukta Siva 
will enjoy Brahmaldkam. Tasmdt Brahmaldkam abhisam- 
padyate ; na cha punardvartate is the meaning of the word 
andvritti used in the Sutra (IV. 4. 22). 

And the term Brahmaldka should be taken to express 
Sivapada. For Sruti texts like Virupebhyd visvarupebhyascha 
vd namd namah, etc., declare that those who meditate upon 

jRig-Veda, X. 90.3. 
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the formless form of Sivn and realize the uiravayava slate 
will enjoy Sivapada in the niravayava form ; and those who 
meditate u{3on the savayava form, will enjoy in the vih^arupa 
form. Sruii texts like Nllay^rn^iiHifikaulhCdmvvCi adhn 
kshaimcltarah^ etc., declare that hfiakias in realizing ^iva- 
pada will have the characteristic of vVakiwlhaiva of Isvara 
and such other similarities {/adri^dui) as owned by fiiva. 
And the suggestion of some that the word auCivrifii^ which 
is repeated twice in the Sufra^ indicates the ending of a 
chapter, is not approved of by us. It should be taken to 
indicate that the other qualities of Siva will also be realized 
by the vntkia in enjoying ^ivapadaP^"'* 

In the previously enunciated Suiras such as Ubhaya- 
vyapadHiit ahikundahvaf ; UbhayaikCi cha doskdf ; A^a 
sihdvatd pi parasydhhayam liucraw sarvatra hi ; Adhi^ 
kautu bh(ida?rirdcsdf ; Tadauanyaivavi dmnddiam ^^abdddi- 
bhyah ; etc., Bhagavan BadaiTiyana suggests that dvaiidi- 
dvaiia is the system which he approves of as containing 
the essence of the whole of the Veddvia {sarva vvddnla sait- 
kbcha dvaitddvaitama(avt). He liolds that opinion from the 
start without anywhere contradicting himself and confirms 
it in the Sdtra propounded by him Dvdda^dhavadubhaya 
vidham Bddardyavo (ah (IV. 4. 12). Therefore, for those 
who desire to follow in the path of the Veda^ the system of 

Raniaiiuja coimntintinfj on this Suira^ writing of the 
repetition of the words in it, remarks: — “'I'he repetition of the 
words of the Sutra indicates the conclusion of this body of 
doctrine.* Anandatirtha coninienlintj on a similar repetition of 
words occurrinjj in I. 4. 29 (the last Sutra of the last Adhikaraiia 
in tliat Adhydya^ Etena sarve vydkh)dtd vydkhydtdh^ writes; — *‘ln 
the Vardha Satnhita tins is said, Tn a work propoundinfj general 
doctrines (leading to final conclusions), at the end of each chapter, 
the wise sages repeal the words twice over, so li)at what lias 
been said from the beginning of the chapter may receive empliasis.* 
Sankara has the following comment on the repetition in IV. 4. 
22 : — *‘Tlic repetition of tlic words ‘Non-return according to 
Scripture,* indicates the conclusion of this body of doctrine.** 
The remark of Sripati may, accordingly, be held to apply to 
Anandatirtha. 
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Dvaifadvaiia, which approves of both dvaita and advaiia, 
should prove acceptable. This postulates that the jlva 
and Brahman during the samsarada§a are naturally quite 
different from each other {svdb/iavikabhinnaiva7n) ; if in the 
indkshadasa^ the jlva is abhinna like Brahman himself 
{iadvadabhimiatvani) ; and Brahman is possessed of both 
the mui'tci and amurtd forms. Therefore those bhaktas 
who meditate upon these forms will realize both these 
states of Brahman. Personal testimony is accordingly 
borne in this Sutra ^Anixvrittisabddt andvriiti sabddi) 
that both the 7uurid and avmrtd forms should be 
meditated upon in order to realize the state of Siva Para- 
brahman. And therefore it is the confirmed truth that 
the system {matd) of the Sutrakara consists in the dvaita- 
dvaita inata. 

The Dvaita Viev/. 

Jayatirtha in commenting on BraJuna-Sutras IV. 4. 17 
{Ja gadvydpdravarja /}!) states that if the vidusha {imiktd) 
became the essence of Brahman [tdddiinyd)^ i.e., ob- 
tained unity with Brahman, then it would mean that 
he has acquired sarvaldkddhipatyam. In that case, the 
Sutrakara should have said that this wise man {i.e:., vmktci) 
would become Paramatma himself. This much would 
have been sufficient. Instead, the Sruti text A'^a hi sdnm- 
naiva iti, etc., declares that he is by himself unable to get at, 
i.e., the jlva has the power to become by himself one with 
Brahman {Brahma tdddtmya). If he had the power of realiz- 
ing Brahma tdddtmya (becoming identical with Brahman), he 
would have acquired it unaided {tdddtmya prdptwi taddhar- 
masya svatassiddhatvdt). So the Sruti text could have also 
said (in the shortest manner) Ayam asau bhavati, he (the 
wise man) will become He Himself, i.e., one with Brahman 
Himself. Instead of these few words, the Sruti text uses 
many words, thus stranding the Sruti text in the dosha of 
akusalatva, {i-e., in the folly of inauspiciousness). For no 
wise man will put forth much exertion for obtaining a -parti- 
cular result which could be attained by him by the smallest 
effort. Moreover, is Paramesvara to be understood as 
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sagitna or iiirguna ? If he is the first, tlien the wise man 
{vidushuy innkta) cannot have tCidnluiya, because nothing 
(like gwja) was granted {cx hypothcsi) ; nor can it be the 
second, for if Brahman is nirgiim, attributes sucli as 
Adi/ya, Aiivaryn, etc., would be inapplicable to him and 
prove contradictor)'. And such a one cannot acquire 
sarvalbkadhipatya. That is, iiirgitna is incompatible with 
sarvapraPdSaPaiva, sarvai^va7'yafi'a, etc. Then the argu- 
ment would end in apavydk/iyaiia (misinterpretation) of the 
truth. Therefore, the Su/m Jagadvyapdravai-jani was enunci- 
ated b}' Budara 3 'ana in order that it might be clearly under- 
stood that a vtukla even though God’s own {svalaydvara 
jnukid), yet he is only next to him (f.r., less than him)®^" 
and therefore he is excluded from jagadvydpdi-a. Ja- 
gadvydpdra is a matter which is apart from the pro- 
vince of a viiiktii {ii!uk/e(a>'a jagadvishayavt). Therefore 
this Sutra uncontradictingly indicates that nothing that 
relates to jagadvydpdra has anything to do with a 
"mukta. If it were not so, it would not have been 
ordained in Si-nli texts that Paramutma is the person 
who nominates those who are lesser than himself as 
fit for umkti. That is the very reason why Paramiitma is 
styled Ananyddhipaiih" i.c., one without a superior \cf. 
B rahvia-Sulra, Ala eva cha auaiiyddhi patih (IV. 4, 9)] and 
therefore what all a mukta can realize is only dtuilyalva [/.<?., 
that which relates to B^'aJimapada (ayam dt>ud Bi'aJima)\ 
and not at all Pdramdivarapada, This means, the mukta 
attains everything by the grace of Paramesvara, short of 
his own — i.e., PdramHvarapada. Because the .S'n/'/z uses the 
expression tat pjmdddt — out of his grace everything next to 
Paramesvara.®®' 

Sripati’s Philosophical Standpoint. 

It will thus be seen that Sripati makes the Dvaita- 
dvaita theory the central point in his interpretation of 

Svakiya but avara, i.e., his own but less tlian and dependent 
on him. Avara means an younger in years, follower, or an inferior, 
less, etc. Cf. Aldscndvarah, ptirvajhidvarah. 

Jayatirtha, Nydya Sudhd, IV. 4. 17. 
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Badarayana’s Suiras. Round it he builds up a system of 
philosophy, to which we may now turn our attention. 
We may conveniently study it under the following heads : — 
[a) ' The material world, 

{d) Brahman and the material world, 

{c) The purpose of material creation, 

{d) The nature of the jiva, 

(e) The origin of the /wa, and 
if) The attainment of inuktL 

His Conception of the Material World. 

Sripati’s conception of the material world is elaborated 
by him in II. 1. 26 to 33. The world existed in the minu- 
test form of matter [parammivadlnam. jagaikaranatvam 
upapannam') and this was developed into Brahmanda through 
the infinite power and uncontrolled independence of Siva 
Parabrahman. He quotes the Sruti texts Atastasya sarva- 
iaktifval sarvasvatanlratvat {And therefore he is of infinite 
power and uncontrolled independence) and Sa sarvani asrn- 
{He created all) in support to show that there can be 
no limiting of the Parabrahman’s power. He quotes further 
the texts Nachasti vetid mama chit saddham {There is no 
one who can know my will) ; Vedairanekaih ahameva vMyd 
{ThroughoiU all the Vedas I alone am extolled); Veddnta- 
krit vedavidd vachdham (/ am the author of the Vedas and 
call be understood through Vedic expressions). These show, 
he adds, that Parasiva Brahman, without having a bodily 
form, consisting of the bodily organs, can exhibit his 
infinite powers. This is thus the wonderful power of 
Brahman in being the cause for the creation of the jagat. 
But how could the Brahman, destitute of bodily form, 
become the creator of a jagat which has a bodily form ? 
This doubt is answered by him in II. 1.‘28, Atmani chaivam 
vichitrdscha hi. [And in the Atman only are such wonder- 
ful {powers).) The power of Atman (Parasiva Brahman) 
is thus indescribably wonderful. Though bodiless, Parasiva 
■ Brahman, in the form of Atman, has always confined in 


Briliad. Upa., I, 4. 4. 
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him the infinite, variegated power of creating, through his 
MCiya, countless things which arc possessed of bodily form 
{Parichcltinua sakli visishlc in'raihiyavc jlvufviani svantanas- 
sttldya vichilra nanavidha Braftnnivda kalpana vinpnpan- 
Such a Sentient Being is visible in such inanimate 
bodily forms as hair, nails and other lifeless objects ; also 
in the forms of water and fire which arc dissimilar to each 
other. This same thing is seen actually in an ocean in the 
form of heat and water co-existing without any opposition 
to each other, just as darkness and light are seen in the 
same manner. 

Also, in the same way in the interior of the body 
of living beings, the digestive fire {jaUiamy^ni) is observed 
(without burning the beings themselves). Therefore to 
Parasiva Brahman, who is beyond all the worlds {/uPd/l/a) 
and who is possessed of all wonderful powers, there is no- 
thing impossible. (That is, he can reconcile even irreconcil- 
able opposites.) It is for this reason, that the venerable Bada- 
rfiyana in answering the following query of his disciples, Vi-., 
How did Lord Brahman, who is nirguna and aprameya and 
faultlessly acquire the power of creation {kartnt- 

iva, etc.) ? said : Lord Brahman’s powers are so great 
and so many, beyond one’s comprehension or knowledge. 
And for the same reason the capacity for such variegated 
creation, etc., is quite natural and possible to him, just 
as fire is naturally associated with (the resultant) heat. 
The Srulis also support his (Badarayana’s) statement: 

Q. Kimsvidvaitatii Pain iisa v)'ikslin dfid yalb dydva 

prilkivi nisldatakshuh \ 
Majnskhib vimiasd prichchatbtu tadyadadhyatiskljiad 

d/iuvaiidini d/idrayan n 


Sripati’s use of the word "creating” {,kiilpaiia>ii) Iiere should 
be noted, for that is the key, as it would seem, for reconciling tlie 
bheda and abheda tlieories in his own theory of bhcddbheda. The 
word "creation” here is meant to convey botli the idea of “creation” 
and the capacity of making visible that which was invisible before. 

Devoid of qualities, immeasurable and faultlessly pure. 
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A. Brahmavaiiavi Brahma sa vriksha dsid yato dydvd 

prithivi oiishtatakshuh I 
Manishinb manasd vibravimi vb Brahmadhyatishthad 

bJuivandni dhdrayan II 

Q. What was that water and which was that tree that 
then existed whereon the Heaven and worlds depended? 
Thus inquired the great beings to know how so many 
worlds held together. 

A. Brahma as water and Brahma with the tree existed 
whereon the Heaven and the worlds depended. Thus 
know, O holy Beings ! in this manner Brahma existed 
sustaining all these different worlds. 

Even according to the Srutis and Smritis, the bodiless 
form of Parasiva Brahman possesses this power of creation. 
This is to be seen in them {SriUis and Smritis) and this is 
to be expected from them as natural. If it is then questioned 
whether Parasiva Brahman is influenced by MdyMakti just 
as ordinary jlvas^ Badarayana answers the query in the 
next Sutra (II. 1. 29), Svapaksliadbshdchcha {And 

because of the defects of his view also'). 

Agreeably to the maxim, that the needle is attracted to 
the magnet, if Nirgima Brahman is attracted by satin order 
to render Prakriti the agent for creation, then the Advaita 
position is made faulty inasmuch as niravayava Prakriti 
is made to appear as possessing the power of creation. Or, 
in other words, even though the inanimate Pradhana-Pra- 
kriti°“" is incapable of creating the world, the very fact of the 
nearness of Nirgima Brahman makes it appear to possess 
that power of creation just as the loadstone attracts the 
needle. This obviously breaks down the theory of nirvise- 
shatva. According to the maxim TachcJiaktbh tadadhx-natvdt, 
{To that poiver it is subservienf i.e., To its own power 
it is subject to)^ the conclusion that Brahman is Sa- 
guna, becomes unavoidable. It is also agreed to by 
Tain. Bra. Upa., II. 8. 9. 

Prakriti considered as the first evolver, originator or source 
of the material world ; according to the Sankhya system, Pradha/ia is 
the primary germ out of which all material appearances are evolved, 
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the Sankhya School that iiiravayava Pradhana in the 
form of Aka^a, etc. [mahadadi) has wonderful powers of 
transformation in developing the form of the world 
{vi&vakara parivaviaivavt). Similarly, the Kanadas agree 
that niravayava niranmi vishpradcsa Pradhana-Prakriti, 
coming in contact with the inanimate minutest atom 
{paranidmi) attains the power of developing into the form 
of the world {/atyaddkdra).''^"' Even though the inanimate 
Pradhana is devoid of having any free action independently, 
yet, that it is, by the help of Brahman, by its very 
proximity, capable of developing wonderful transforma- 
tions, is self-evident. Therefore, such a contradiction of 
one’s own position {svapaks/m ddskah) in the case of 
Advaita, is inevitable {durvdrah). As the etymological 
derivation of the word Aldyd, in the compound yd md sd 
7!!dyd, would have it, the existence of Mdyd is seen to 
be (as real) as the horns of a rabbit {yd md sa mdydti 
vyiilpattyd mdydydh Sasah-iiiga/vdt). In the same way, 
the nature of the inanimate and the animate, Mdyd and 
Brahman, satyaiva and asatyatva, become like the 
pot {ghatd) and the cloth {paid), destitute of their 
characteristic marks. If such a combination does not 
exist, the development of the world or its cause would not 
be possible. Else Brahman, who is never changeable 
{im’vikdrasyd), could not have associated with Mdyd. If 
it is doubted whether Brahman is enveloped in Mdyd, 
just as the rope {I’ajjn) throws the illusion of the 
serpent {sarpd), the next Sutra, Sarvopetd c/ia taddar&audt, 
meets the doubt. [And (the Supreme Deity is) endowed 
with all powers, because that is borne testimony to.] 


The name of the founder of the VaisCshika system of philo- 
sophy is preserved in his nickname Kaiiada — sometimes styled de- 
risively Kijftabhu; or Kanab/iaks/iaJia^ Kafiabhakshaka^ etc., 
atom-eater. Kanah means a grain, an atom or particle. Kapada 
propounded the Vaiseshika system of philosophy, which may be 
shortly described as the “ doctrine of atoms The Vaiseshika is so 
called from the category of “ particularity (vi^es/ia) on which 
considerable stress is laid in its theory of atoms, 
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Parasiva Brahman is possessed of every power 
{sarvasakii) including the world-creating powers, etc., 
{jagad-faj! mddi) and thus is seen as pardsakti, for it 
is so experienced {faddaHaiidchcha) and proved by 
Srutis. And this is plainly observed in Parasiva Brahman 
and often expressly declared by Snili texts such as Pm'dsya 
sakiir vividhaiva sruyate Svdbhdvikl guana bala kriyd 
cha Mdydniu prakritim vmdydt nidyinantu mahesvaraw. ; 
Iiidrd mdydbhih purtirupa IryatcP^'^ etc., which declare that 
the bodiless {niravayavasya) Paramesvara naturally possess- 
es all kinds of powers {sarvasakii). Therefore he possesses 
also the complete trigundiniaka hetnbhuta pradhdna 
^akii (the operative part of the three-fold creative 
power). This sakii is called bhmna sakli and the 
chil-sakti in him is called the abhinna sakii. Thus, 
Isvara possesses these two kinds of sakii in their entirety. 
Possessing these two varieties of iakii., which are 
opposite to each other, Siva Parabrahman on all three 
occasions {sris/iti, sihiii and lay a) remains in the same 
unaltered identical state {kdlairaycpi ekarupaiayd sihiiak). 
Then, if Parasiva Brahman is possessed of nirviseskaiva, 
then there is no need for creation {jagai-kdranaiva na sam- 
bhavaii) as it is clearly contradictory to Srnii, Smriti and 
Purdna which state expressly that Siva Parabrahman is 
naturally possessed of the power of creation {svdbhdvika 
^akiimaiiva sarvakdrayaivddi). And it is not just to ignore 
these facts and argue the adhyasia mii/iydvdda {i.e., that 
whatever we perceive is an illusion and is untrue). If, 
then. Brahman is conceived of as possessed of sarva-sakii, 
we have to accept that he is the creator of the world 
{jagai-kdraiiaivdng%kdrc) ; concurrently we have also 
to Accept that he undergoes change into earth and the 
like {mrudddivai). Thus a great contradiction results. 
In order to harmonise this (apparent contradiction), the 
next Sutra is propounded ; Vikaranaivdmieii cheiiad^lkiav^. 


^veta. Upa., VI. 8. 
Ibid. 

oBo jii^^.Veda, IV. 3. 1. 
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\Not on aocouni of the absence of oyc;ans ; this has been 
explained {before)i\ 

The texts Achahshusbrdtrani tadapanipadam^ etc., 
define the term vihaeanatvaf. This means that it is 
the state of being destitute of body, sensory organs, 
etc., which are the means for accomplishing the desired 
object. The term nnli ehef indicates that Brahman 
cannot become the cause of the creation of the world, 
etc. {jaf^at-huranatvavi). If that be so, the reply is 
to be found in the texts Sabda nndafvat and Vichifmscha 
hi. {Sabda — Veda — is the fundamental cause and bakti 
is remarkably variegated in character.) Brahman, who 
is testified to by the Vedas alone, is, even though 
destitute of body and sensory organs, capable of accom- 
plishing every kind of act. Thus the Srnti declares ; — 
Apanipadb java no grihiia pasyatyachakshnh sa Sriaidtya- 
kaiijah. (Though destitute of hands and legs. Brahman can 
catch hold of and walk ; and can see without a pair of eyes ; 
and can also hear without ears.) This Srnti text thus testi- 
fies to the powers of the Brahman. There are other texts 
like Pardsya baktir vividhaiva sruyatc Pddd'sya vibvd- 
bhutdni tripddasya amrntam divif^'^ etc., which explain the 
variegated powers of Siva Parabrahman and which also 
declare that a minute part of his bakti can dominate 
the whole world with all its wonderful characteristics. 
It is seen in the Siva Parana: — Vibvdttardttara vichitra 
manbrathasya yasyaikabaktibakale sakaldh saindptah i Adhyd- 
yani adhvapatim adhvavidb vadanti tasinai naniah sakala- 
Ibka vilakshaiidya. (I bow down to Him whom those learned 
in the Veda^ those who possess the knowledge of the 
Brahman, and those who have realized Him declare that 
He is capable, by the minutest fraction of His will, of 
creating, protecting and destroying a succession of worlds ; 
and who is possessed of characteristics which are beyond 
the reach of comparision in all the three worlds.) 


Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

RiS-Veda, II. 7. 18. 

32 F 
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Therefore, it should be understood that Sarvesvara, 
who is possessed of sarvasakti^ should be made to be 
the refuge of all who might seek 7ndksha {miumikshus'). 
Therefore Brahman, who is iih’visesha and 7iirvikdra, 
has to undergo vikdratva if the creation of the world 
is to be brought about ; and therefore, if in the cir- 
cumstances, the doubt arises whether Brahman becomes 
77idydsabalifa (spotted with Mdyd), then such a view 
stands contradicted by the next Sutra : Na praydja 7 iavattvdt 
{No7ie., the7'e bemg 710 77iotive). The S7'uti bears witness 
thus : Pa7-d' sya saktih vividhaiva h'uyate svdbhdvikl 

g7id7iabalakriyd cJia iti. [ His Sakti is of an indescribably 
variegated character. And g/id7ia, bala and k 7 'iyd (know- 
ledge power and action) are absolutely natural to Him.] 
Brahman thus can never be of a 7iirvisesJia character {i.e., 
a character which is without or destitute of distinction). The 
S 7 'uti texts Yatd vd widiii bhutd7ii jdya7ite ; Yhia jdtd7ti 
jivaoiti ; Yat praya7ityabhisa77ivisa7iiip'^^ etc., bear testimony 
to the fact that creation {jagat-ja7i77iddi) is all the aim of 
Brahman. This is the significance of the word p7'ayd- 
ja7iavattvdt in the Sutra. 

Moreover, the S77iriti texts Pradhd7ia kshetrag7ia- 
patir g 7 t 7 iesd sa77isd7'a 77tdksha stJiiti ba7idha hG,t7{h, etc., 
declare that Brahman has an aim and end in crea- 
tion, protection and destruction. Again, Sruti texts 
like A77iritasya devadhd7'a7id bhuydsa77i ; Sarira77i 77ie 
vicha7’sha7ia77i ; Sarvali7iga77i sthdpayati pd7i777ia7itra77i 
pavit7’a777., etc., declare that in order to save the com- 
munity of bJiaktas, Brahman assumes the stJiula and 
suksJwia causative bodily forms in the symbols of 
ishta, prd 7 ia, and bJidva and releases them through 77tdksha ; 
this therefore is the manner in which Brahman has 
made himself useful to them {p7-aydja7iavattvdt). Here 
praydja7iavattvdt means p7'aka7'she7ia ybja7ia77t p7'ayd]a7ia77iy 
i.c., the extended application of sris/iti, sthiti and lay a 
in all possible ways is called praydja7ia77i. Since he 
possesses this sort of power [praydja7ia77i), he is called 


Taitl. upa.. III. 1. 
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praybjanavaii. The quality of having this power {pra- 
ybjajiavatb bhavah) is praydjanavaf/vam. For that reason 
he is called praybjanavaiivai , By the extended use of 
his power, by reason of the spirit of utter love he 
bears, there is yojajia/n, praybjanam, sanivbjanam (of 
his power) {i.c., by the mere combination of love to 
Prakriti he can produce the world). The meaning is 
that Brahman reproduces®’” himself in the self-chosen 
symbolical gross and other bodily forms. As the 
maxim praybjanaiii mmddisya na mandb'pi pravartate 
goes (even an ignorant man does not undertake anything 
without profit), if those desirous of mbksJm had no 
benefit to be derived from Parabrahman, they would not 
have meditated on him. Bliaklas, who are well acquainted 
with the Vedas and Vedanias, who meditate on him 
for the realization of their long-cherished wish in this 
and the next world, will acquire them in their 
unqualified entirety {phala praybjanam iiirvibeske nbpa- 
padyaie). Therefore the argument that Parabrahman 
in association with Maya {Mayababalita Brahma) is the 
cause of creation, is as manifestly objectless and 
aimless as the mistaking of the rope for the snake (and 
basing an argument on such mistaken identity). Just 
as the likeness of an object seen in water and other like 
fluids is untrue, the creation that is as the result of the re- 
flection of Mdyd is also an incongruity. Nishkalam nishkri- 
yam Umtam niravadyam niranjanam iasya kdryam 

karaiiam cha vidyate Eiasmdj jdyatb prdno manas sarven- 
driydni chaf^^ Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so iiveshtavyah 
sa vijigndsitavyah and other Sriiti texts declare that 
Parabrahman possesses the attributes of nishkriyatvam 
(redemption) and kriydsrayatvam (being connected 

Sambhava : gives himself birth to ; gives himself existence 

to ; etc. 

Svlta. Upa., VI. 19, 

:§veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1, 3. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 1. 
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with the execution of deeds). The doubt thus arises 
whether Nirvisesha Brahman, by reason of being 
connected with jagad-janmddi^ etc., is the Savisesha 
sabala Brahman. If Nirvisesha Brahman consisting of Pure 
Intelligence (Supreme Spirit) is never capable of being 
the cause of jagad-janmddi, on account of his being nirvi- 
kdra^ nishkriya aftd niUaktika, then the assumption that 
mdydkal pita sabalesvara is the cause of the jagat {jagat- 
kdranaivani) is a false one {dropa). This being so, the 
established conclusion {siddhdnta) is as propounded in 
the text na praydjanavattvdt. We have the Sr2iti text 
Pard'sya saktiJi vividhaiva sruyate. This text shows that 
Nirvii&sha springs up in connection with Brahman. How ? 
Praydjanavattvdt, — because of his being capable of being 
useful to everybody, without any benefit to himself. Savi- 
sesha Brahman alone is abundantly beneficial in granting 
devas and mdimshas mentioned in the Peddntas all their 
desires in their entirety by the mere fact of his being pra- 
ydjanavattvdt. This doctrine is disregarded"'^’’ by Maya- 
vadins and Adhyatmavadins (those who believe Brahman as 
the Supreme Spirit manifested as the individual life). Verily 
can Nirviseshavastuvadins"'^" postulate the existence in real- 
ity of a vastu existing without distinction — and yet having 
a difference [Tathd hi nirviseshavddibhih nirviseshe vashmi 
ida22t pramdna^n iti katham vaktmn iakyate). (Because) 
every vasttc is combined with its distinction. It is his 
own avowed doctrine that that vastu is real which is, from 
every known source of proof, within one’s own personal 
experience. Even so is dtmd such a vastu {so' pydtmd). 
But such a vastu has been contradicted, though actually 
seen and experienced to be savisesha, by mere (barren) 
argument," When it is said “ This {vastu) I saw ” it is 
within the experience of every one that the object seen bears 

The word used is anddara^iiyam^ which would suggest that 
those who should naturally defend are found to be the opposers of 
the doctrine in* question. 

Mayavadins who argue the Nirviiesha Brahman. 

Sdkshika savUeshdnubhava vddaia nirasiah. 
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certain peculiar distinctive attributes {kcnacliidviscsita- 
visis/iia visfiayaivdi). (Such being the position), how can 
we sa)', by the exercise of untrue ingenuity, that it (the vaslii) 
is destitute of distinction [nirvisddia)! In order to dis- 
associate A^irvises/ia Brahman, we have to draw him out as 
the excess of actual Reality {saf/dlircka) and as one unlike in 
character to things {vnslu) which undergo constant changes 
as the result of their natural qualities. All these means of 
extracting Nirviscslia Brahman from the Realit)' with which 
he is connected, the Reality itself, and the characteristics 
natural to it are in themselves the attributes of Brahman. 
Therefore by whomsoever would it be possible to deny the 
qualities of an object in order to establish it as being quite 
distinct from them ? The answer is that it is never possible 
to postulate a nirviscs/ia vastu as having been proved to 
exist. 

When once knowledge is in disguise, ignorance is 
dispelled by self-illumination which is acquired through 
practice. That those who are in a state of a mental delusion, 
due to ignorance for the time being, get the same disjjelled 
in course of time is in every one’s experience. The reason 
for this could be explained at length. This is, indeed, in 
every one’s daily experience. Such experience does not 
relate to the vastu alone ; it is possible to demonstrate this 
by arguments. In order to establish the existence of a 
vastu as absolutely true, beyond every argument brought 
forward against it, it is necessary to employ every argument 
in order to dispel doubts so that it might not be mistaken 
from those similar to it. Therefore, we have to bring in 
descriptive attributes [vi&eshairvidishtasyaiva) of the particu- 
lar vastu along with proofs and establish its existence. 
Generally knowledge of a vastu is acquired by the use of 
the descriptive expression appropriate to knowing it. For 
what is padatva ? It is the formation of a pada with its 
prakriti and pmtyaya (the root of the word with its prefix 
or suffix) connected with it. If prakriti and pratyaya are 
to be considered as being without distinction, the meaning 
of the pada formed by such prakriti and pratyaya cannot be 
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disregarded. Prefixes and suffixes are only intended to 
denote distinctions in the application of the padas. The 
difference as between padas necessarily connotes a difference 
in what they denote. A series of different padas combined 
together in the form of a sentence cannot possibly describe 
a itirvisesha vastu. And therefore if you try to establish a 
nirvdesha vas/a, you are left without a sabda to prove it 
(Avr iiirvisesJia vastuni babdah pyamaiiaui). A vastu which 
is before our very eyes, which is separated by differentiation 
and which is either conditioned [nirvikalpaka) or is accom- 
panied with doubt {savikalpaka) cannot be proved to be 
without attribute {nirvlses/ia). Savikalpaka means belong- 
ing to a class possessed of a particular distinction; this 
distinction differentiates it from many other objects of its 
class taken together with all their different distinctions. 
Now, as to the nirvikalpaka class. It is the opposite 
of those objects which in our experienced''^® come under 
the head of those which are possessed of distinctions. 
Knowledge (of one of the four kinds) testifies to this fact. 
Then what is nirvikalpaka ? How can such a thing which 
is improved be grasped by knowledge.? Therefore an 
object which is so void of all distinctions can at no 
time be one capable of understanding. As such a thing 
devoid of attributes cannot be determined with exactness, 
it must be declared to be impossible of being spoken 
of thus with definiteness. As it is not possible to describe 
such an object with exactness, it becomes utterly un 
intelligible and untrustworthy. Therefore the conclusion 
previously arrived at should be held to be the reasonable 
one. 

If it is doubted and asked wherefore does Mahadeva, 
who is ever of the paramananda and nunvayava nature, 
brino- into existence the creation of the world, etc., without 
any benefit to Himself, the next Sutra, Lokavattu llldkai- 
valyam (II. 1. 33), explains it. In commenting on this 

In oxir experience \ I'he word used is svasvanubhuia. Amibhuii 
means knowledge derived from four sources, viz,^ direct perception, 
inference, comparison and verbal knowledge. 
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Saira, Sripati says that Siva Parabrahman is seen at 
times in perfect isolation by way of pastime. Being 
thus in perfect isolation on an occasion is His pecu- 
liar native habit. His thus abiding in Himself is so 
determined for Him. This is parallel with what is 
experienced in this world. Just as we see in this 
world a great monarch, who is the lord of all the 
seven islands subject to his sceptre, with all his wealth, 
his prowess, his courage, his heroism, and powerfulness 
and capacity to bear the burden of sovereignty, determines 
once upon a time, by way of sport, to begin some 
work ; and sometimes sits quiet in silent contentment. 

Moreover, all beings are naturally animated by 
their vital breaths ; in a like manner Paramasiva who 
is glowing in his bliss, brings into existence creation, 
etc., out of his native sportive nature in consonance 
with his determination. Therefore it is seen that 
creation, etc., is a mere sport for Siva, who has 
attained all his desires and is characterised by his 
native joy. After the destruction of creation and upto 
the time that creation is again undertaken. He is 
in His unblameable, habitual situation of sitting quiet 
in silent contentment. If it is doubted whether Paramasiva, 
who is iiirguna and nirlipia (without qualities and 
unsullied), being the cause of creation, etc., is responsible 
for health and sickness, wealth and poverty, righteousness 
and unrighteousness, among created beings, such as 
devas, animals and men and the rest, having created them 
into superior {ullama), middle {inadhyaDid) and inferior 
{adhama) classes, the answer is that it is inevitable that 
there should result among them, souls in bondage, jealousy, 
cruelty and other sinful qualities. 

Passing on to the Sutra (II. 1. 34), Vaishamya nair- 
ghrinyena sdpekshalvdt tathd hi darsayati, Sripati asks, 
Are inequality and cruelty qualities attributable to Brahman .? 
It is seen that they are the qualities of jlvas who get 
them bestowed on them by Brahman just as they desired 
them. In this world, jlvas are seen enjoying happiness or 
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undergoing misery which cannot reflect upon Parabrahman 
as attributable to him, because He has no share in the in- 
equalities and cruelties seen in it. Why is this so ? Because 
these are due to the desires of the jivas themselves. Their 
desires are in consonance with the good and evil deeds 
wrought by themselves. This is seen {^from the Srntis). This 
truth is brought to light in the Sruiis. This is the gist of 
the Sutra. Nevertheless, Paramapurusha Siva, out of His 
natural power of chitsakti^ even though He is bodiless in 
form, may be capable of being the cause of creating, etc., 
many different kinds of wonderful things (in this world) 
and thereby give room for the charge of partiality 
against Himself by the inequalities, etc., seen among the 
superior, middle and inferior classes of beings into which 
men, animals and the rest of the beings in bondage are 
found divided. This shows that these beings are bound 
to undergo the essential qualities appertaining to their 
doings by enjoyment in Svarga and suffering in tVaraha, 
and by happiness and affliction (in this world). And if 
it is asked whether by His grace, they could escape the 
suffering from the cruelty, etc., inseparable from their 
own actions, the answer is, it is impossible. 

The expression sdpekshatvdt will rule the Sutra, 
thereby meaning that “inequality" and “cruelty” (dis- 
cernible) in creation, etc., will have to prevail because 
they are the peculiar results of the jlva's own kanna. 
At the time the world was to be created, in the case of 
the devas and the rest, the creation had to become 
unequal because of the dififerent desires expressed by 
the jivas in accordance with their different karmas. 
The Srntis also point to the fact that the devas and the 
rest (in all their gradations — higher, middle and inferior) 
desire that which is in accordance with their respective 
karmas : Sddhukdrl sddimrbhavati (the righteous person 
will be created righteous) ; Pdpakdrl pdpd bhavati (the sinful 
person will be created sinful) ; Punyah punyena karmand 
bhavati (the virtuous person by virtue of his virtuous 
deed will be born virtuous) ; Pdpah pdpena karmand 
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bhavati (the sinful person by virtue of his sinful deeds 
will be born sinful), etc. Agreeably to these (texts) is 
the text of Vyasa : — Niviittainatram cvasau srijydiiiivi 
svarga kannam i Pradhdna kdrambhuid yatb vai srijya- 
sakiayali 1 Nimitta vtdirain mitktvaiva iiCmyat kinchit 
apekshale i Nlyyate tapatdm sreshijia svasaktyd vastii vastii- 
tdvi 11 This (Parabrahman) is only instrumental in bringing 
into existence svarga, while the karmins (beings) are really 
the chief causes (of their own beings) ; for that ver}' reason 
they are capable of (helping) creation. Those beings, 
oh great among those who have done penance !, like 
inukfas who ask for nothing more than what they desire, 
start in proportion to their strength, (for) vasbii vastutdm 
(jiiyyate), i.c., a thing is controlled by its own properties. 
In this way Parabrahman as kshc/ragiia, who knows 
the different classes of persons from the dbvas and 
others who for different reasons are to come into the 
wonderful creation, allows them to go into it agreeably 
to their past karma. Therefore there is no contradiction. 

In secondary creation, the desire for doing acts 
involving ptinya and papa on the part of one falls to 
the share of Siva ; in primary creation, it is otherwise, as 
there are no jlvas who are involved in acts involving 
pjmya and papa. In the agency of Nirguna Brahman, 
inequality, cruelty and such other defects are unavoidable. 
Consequently, jagat being unreal [inithydblmta), we have the 
result that Brahman’s variegated creation itself is unreal. 
To meet this doubt, the next Sutra is propounded : Na 
karmavibhdgdditi chenndndditvdpyupapadyate, chdpyupa- 
labhyate cha (II. 1. 35). {If it be said ^Not so on account of 
non-differentiation of deeds,' we say, 'Not so, on account of 
beginninglessness.' This is reasonable, and it is also observed.) 

Before creation there was no karma for jivas. Why ? 
Because they were all undivided from the rest. When the 
world consisting of chetanas and achetanas was dissolved at 
its destruction, karma was also destroyed. Such a line of 
argumentation will not hold. Because the Sutra says 
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"avadiivdl" meaning ‘‘without beginning or end”. Agreeably 
to the pravdJiataranga nyCiya — the maxim of the current 
and the waves which are endless — creation and dissolution 
are endless and occur in constant rotation without 
break. And hence the existence of the world is also 
endless. And it follows that the result of karma done 
by the jVoa previous to the dissolution will remain in a 
dormant state at the time of dissolution. And again 
re-appears at the time of re-creation as the previously 
accrued karma of the jiva^ merit or demerit according 
as it might have been desired by it with the re-creation 
of the jagai. Moreover, at the time of next dissolution, 
it remains over and is dormant in a sukshma form 
according to the will of Paramesvara. And therefore 
the reality of the world is inevitable. This [prapancha- 
saiyaivam) accordingly must be accepted without question, 
for it is unavoidable [anivdryam). This is the inner meaning 
of the Sufra as suggested by the words upapadyate and 
iipalabhyatc used in it. 

Before creation, the jlvas were in the minutest 
undivided form in a dormant condition in Brahman. 
How? In what form? Visible only in an undivided 
form. Countless hundreds of SriUi texts like the 
following bear testimony to the fact that in the beginning 
nothing like karma nor the fruits thereof existed : — 
Brahma vci idamagra. dsit ; A/md vd idamagra dsit ; 
Sadeva saumycdamagra dsit ; Yadd tamasiam na diva 
iia rdtrir na sauna chdsachchiva eva kcvalah, etc. How 
then can karma and its fruits of the jlvas become tlieir 
respective desires at the time of creation unless it be 
due to (a sense of) injustice (on the part of) Brahman ? 
The answer is, it is not so. For the Sutra text declares 
Andditvdt (from without beginning). Agreeably to the 
pravdha taranga nydya, the jlvas and their karmas and 
the fruits thereof are flowing in a current without 
beginning or end in creation ; therefore, whenever 

Aitarcya Upa., I. 1, JM. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 3vc/a. Upa., IV. 18. 
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opportunity permits, these jlvas come into existence 
during creation, according to the results of their previous 
karmas, just as during summer time seeds sown are seen 
in siUc in the earth in tiny little forms of different 
kinds. In the same way, we have to accept that among 
jlvaSt karma and its fruits are seen in an identical manner. 
If we do not accept such a conclusion, a great contradiction 
will result in the Agama and its proofs. Hence the 
text of the Suira uses the word u palabhyatecka (results 
in). Therefore souls with their karma and the fruits there- 
of have inevitably no beginning or end. Accordingly, 
Sruti texts like the following, Srishle/i p ravd/iarupena 
satyaivaimc padiiyaie Gnd gnaii dvdvajdvlsdnisaup^^ etc., 
declare that souls have no beginning or end and their 
karmas and their fruits have to be held as established 
from the context (of the Sutras) to be even so. 

Assuming, then, that jlvas have in them the results 
of their beginningless karma. Though this be so, yet 
Parasiva has to provide them with their several encase- 
ments (bodies) and this forms his principal duty (during 
creation). To impart to the ache tana bodily form 
that active principle which renders it useful by reason 
of its karma, is the great capacity of Isvara. How 
is it that some jlvas which have abided (in the Para- 
brahman) in a dormant condition in the most happy manner 
at the time of creation have come into this world in a 
bodily receptacle meant for affliction {klesdyatana Sarlra) t 
This shows that He is ill-disposed towards some of the 
jlvas. Jlvas being unable (of their own accord) to enter 
their bodies, were quite free from all affliction ; except 
for His (Brahman’s) will they would not have come into 
existence at creation. This is no doubt so ; but why 
then does not Brahman give those jlvas, who are 
simultaneously eligible for release and who are fit 
for eternal happiness, the same without bringing them 

This is quoted by Anandatirtha in his AiahdbJidrata Tdfparya- 
niriiaya thus : — Jagat pravdhassatydyam naiva mithyd kathanchana |( 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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into creation which involves the bondage of karma} 
Because Siva, even though He is All-Grace and capable 
of granting salvation simultaneously to all jlvas who 
deserve it, yet, just as the overlord of a kingdom, who 
feeling glad over the faithful manner in which his sub- 
ordinate has discharged the duties of his office, in strict 
accordance with the laws of the realm, releases him from 
his obligations, so does the Lord Siva dissolve the fetters 
that tie the jlvas to their karma., when they come to 
fruition. Just as a father, in this world, seeing his son 
behave in an unruly manner, does not receive him into 
his grace, without first duly punishing him, even so is it 
with Paramcsvara. Without administering (the fruits) 
of meritorious and evil deeds done by jlvas^ Isvara does 
not grant His grace {svaprdfi/im- na ddsyati). Even 
the rays of the sun only open up the petals of the 
unblossomed lotus (and not others) ; even so Isvara 
releases only such jlvas from the ties of bondage who 
meditate upon and worship him with &ama, dama and 
bhakti combined. Moreover, it would follow from Sruti 
texts such as Esha eva sddliu karma kdrayati tarn urdliva- 
Ibkam nimshayati ; Esha evdsddhii karma kdrayati tarn 
adhblbkam nijilshayatip^'^ etc., that it is Paramesvara alone 
that determines the fate of the jlvas and jlvas themselves 
individually hold no responsibility. But if it is said that the 
sins of vaishamya and nairghrinya appertain not to the jlvas 
concerned but to Paramesvara, the reply is: “ It is not 
correct to say so.” Even though jlvas are not all- 
capable and all-knowing like Paramesvara, yet the jlvas 
because of their capacity, it so happens, possess a little of 
the responsibility and freewill {kinchii kartrutvamcha 
svechchayd sambliavaii) (appertaining to them) ; the result of 
the actions done out of their responsibility and fi'eewill can- 
not be denied to the jlvas. Just as men and other beings 
in this world take to their avocations as the sun puts forth 
his rays of light at day-break, even so jlvas in keeping 
with the results of their respective karmas and by reason of 

. BHhad. Upa., VI. 4. 22. 
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Paramesvara’s existence in them, accomplish their respective 
karmas. Therefore as the Sriiti text Dhyatva miinirga- 
chchati bhutaybiiun samasta saksJiun tamasah pai'astat^ etc., 
declares, Paramesvara like the Sun will be witnessing all 
that the j%vas do. And therefore no taint of sin, etc,, 
attaches to Him. Therefore, also jlva^ jagat and karma are 
proved to be not only eternal but also are demonstrated to 
be always subordinate to Paramesvara. Numerous Srtcii texts 
like the following, Surya chandramasait d/idid yathdpurvam- 
akalpayatf^^ Na /dyaie na inriyate vd vipahhitf^^ Tadd/ie- 
dam tarhyavydkritamds%t\ Tanndmarupdbhydm kriyate\ Gnd 
gitaii dvdvajavisdmsati Pradhdna ks/ietragnapaiirguneso 
samsdra mbksha sthiii ba^idhahetiihp^^ etc. ; texts like Satya^ 
g}idndtmakb^ nantb vibhurdtvid mahesva7'ah\ Tasyaivdmsb jiva~ 
IbkaJiprdnmdmhridayesthilah] Visphulingdyathdvahnau jd- 
yante kdshthaybgatah ; Anddi karma sambandhdt tadvadamsd 
mahentuh ; Anddivdsandyuktah kshelragita Hi Inriitah ; 
Sivabkakiischa sa^'veshdm sarvadd sarvatb 77iukJn ; Tasydntu 
vidya^ndndydm yastu martyah praimichchyate ; Samsdra 
bandhaiiat tasmdt any ah kb vdsti mudhadJvih ; Anddarma 
mthyena paiihdsena mdyayd ; Bivabhakti ratiryasya 
sb'7ttyajb'pi vmmchyaie] etc., appearing in the Sivagltd\ 
Prakritini pU7msha77ichaiva vidydvddl ubhdvapi^ a text which 
appears in the K7dsh7ia~g%id ; and Nishkala77t 7iishkriyam sd 7 z- 
tam^^^^^ etc., Sz'tdi texts while they lay down 7tishkriyatva and 
other attributes of Brahman, also fix the standing responsi- 
bility which attaches to him in the sphere of creation, 
Satyakdmah^ satyasankalpah and other S7niti texts have to 
be assumed in the light of the variegated Brahman who is 
reflected by Mdyd {zndydpi^atiphalita mbalabraJwtaparatvazzt- 
evd 7 ig%kartavyam). If we do not do so, great mutual con- 
tradictions in the whole of the Vedd7ita will result and 
prove impossible of eradication. In order to remove this 
doubt, the next Sutra is propounded : Sarvadharzzzbpa- 
pattescJia (II. 1. 36). {A7zd all the dharznas az'e proved 
(Jo be pz'esenl iiz Brahzzzazt)^ In accordance with the Sulra^ 

Mahdpa,, I. 38. Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

Bhagavad^Gtid, II. 20. Ibid., VI. 16. Ibid., VI. 19. 
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Lbkavattii lilakaivalyam, it is now demonstrated that 
the sport of Brahman ends at times in such results 
(as aforesaid) ; and at other times, ends in his perfect 
isolation. SrtUi texts like Yassarvag7iah sarvavit^^'^ i Vd- 
madevdya namb jybshthdya nmiah sresMhdya nmtb rii- 
di'dya namah kdldya namah kalavikarandya namb 
balavikarandya nantb baldya na^nb balapramathandya namaJi 
sarvabhutadamandya namb inanbnmaiidya namah i Na 
iasya kdryam karanam cha vidyatep^^ etc., declare that the 
dharma of Paramesvara lies in the fact of his sarvagnatva 
in respect to llldkdlaparatva and nishkriyatva^ which are 
respectively exhibited through creation and its results and 
in his perfect isolation. And therefore all his sagmiatva 
and nirgunatva dharma have their birth in Parabrahma Siva 
himself. And Sricti texts like Eka eva rud 7 ’b na dvitlydya 
tasthbx Ekambvddvitiyam Brahma, etc., prove that Brahman 
is the sole author ; through the agency of his supreme 
power, he appears in combination in the form of a reflected 
image of his variegated self fashioned after himself. All- 
pervasive yet bodiless, and not possessed of a reflected 
form, yet by reason of the mere agency reflected through 
the opening and the shutting of his eyes, all dharnta (such as 
creation, etc.) proceed from him. These appear manifestly 
contradictory to what is declared both in the Srutis and 
Smritis, and are argued to be by Gautama, Dadhichi, 
Vyasa and Siva and Kesava, who are agreeable to impreca- 
tions, and others as false doctrines {mb/tasds Irani) wherein 
j%va and Isvara appear as inventions {i.e., as separate entities) 
and the world as false. This view should be discarded 
and unheeded by Sivabhaktas who seek mbksha. This is 
the established truth. 

“ Some cat-like disputants,®®^ seeking support from the 
Advaifa doctrine, state that they stand on an equality with' 

Mund. Upa., I. 1. 9. Namaka Chamaka, 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

KechidadvaitamdSriiya biddlapratimd nardh. The latter words 
appear to be used in a deprecatory sense and probably indicate 
“ spiteful ” disputants. 
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Rudra “ Those Brahmans who were cursed by Dadhichi 
and Gautama, having come into existence in the Kali age 
have become objects of censure ” ; “ Dadhichi, Vyusa and 

Durvasa and others having received curses have held the 
world as false {jaganmithyatvaui dh-iiya), and expounded 
such a doctrine will attain the region of hell ” ; “having 
preached to the world about the world {jagat) and Isvara in 
a false manner and being devoid of devotion, will neces- 
sarily enter the kingdom of Yama”; “ One who declares 
‘ I am Brahman ’ {aham Brahma) will by such an assertion 
enter the most fearful eternal hlell ” — these and other 
declarations are seen clearly in the Skdnda, Laingya and 
Kurma Piirdnas, where the discussion of jagat being false 
is contradicted and discarded. And hence those who desire 
mdksha should without any doubt whatever hold that Siva 
Parabrahman is the sole cause of creation, etc., as the net 
result of Vedantic discussion and follow it as their main 
support. 

Brahman and the Material World. 

■ The relation of the material world to Brahman may 
now be considered. In commenting on Sutra II. 3. 11, 
Prithivyadhikdrarupa §abddntarebhyah \Earth {from 
water) ; earth on account of the subject-matter, the 
colour and other texts), Sripati sets out clearly the 
relation of Brahman to the material world. He starts 
by saying that when water manifested itself through 
the light, it reflected several beings. Sruti texts like 
Td annam asrujanta, etc., declare that in order to 
sustain those beings, food was created. The doubt then 
arises, “Is it mere boiled food that was created or is it 
the world (that produced the materials of food).?’’ Certain 
sets of Sruti texts here and there declare Prithivyd dsha- 
dhayah ; Oshadhibhyd'nnam, etc., meaning that prithivi 
was created in which herbs and plants yielding corn were 
created. And these Stmti texts, even though appearing 
contradictory, yet confirm that all kinds of plants and 
herbs were created which yield food for sustenance to 

G9S 
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created beings. And the word prithvi therefore has 
become synonymous with aimam or food and not with 
seedlings. How? The expression adhikararupa ^abddn- 
(arebliyali implies this meaning. The Sru/i text Tatiejo 
asriijaiap''^^^ etc., declares that those primary elements 
which possess the authority to give birth to that which is 
sown become aunam^ etc., and in their edible, ripened 
condition become named amiam and in that state remind 
one of prithvi. And even water also bears its commonness 
with prifhvl. The Sriiti text Tadyadapdm iara dsit tat 
samahmiyafa sd prithivyabhavat., etc., declares that other 
terms also express the product of prithvi and shows that 
prithvi is the chief source from which food originates. Here 
and there during the time of creation, water assumed the 
solidified form and presented the shape of an arrow. 
And that form of the arrow in course of time (the solidified 
form) produced Atma. And that form in course of time 
turned into the hardened form of prithvi. This is the 
meaning of the Sriiti text.®'’^ Similarly anna, which is cooked 
grain, cannot be said to have directly issued from water. 
It is the result of coming into contact with prithvi, by 
which it became grain and finally assumed the form of cooked 
food. And this is the established and uncontradicted truth. 

So all the Srnti texts referred to above demonstrate 
without contradiction that the primary elements are the 
chief agencies involved in creation. The Kanva and 
Mddhyandina texts like Yah prithivydni tishthan yah prithvi 
iariram, etc., also clearly explain that Siva Parabrahman 
appears in the bodily form enclosed in prithvi consisting 
of all the primary elements. Though he cannot have 
a bodily form of his own, if he manifests himself in 
a bodily form which is liable to dissolution, he will 
reduce himself to equality with jivas. If it be so — 
if he is not one different from the jivas — there will result, 
from every point of view, an inconsistency in his being 
the chief cause. 

Chch, Upa., VI. 2. Ibid. 
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I£ it is said that a contradiction results by denying 
to Brahman the chief causality for prithvi and all things 
anterior and posterior to it, then the reply is, it is not so. 
For the Sruti text, “ Yd Riidro agnan” etc., proclaims 
his all-pervasiveness. And further other texts like Yah 
priihivyam tishihanp^^ etc., are equal to the Srati texts, 
Ainiain Brahma, etc. His bodily form is only to show his 
all-pervasiveness and not for creating the very bodily 
form like the jlva. Alternatively if it is argued whether 
priihvi and other primary elements behave even in 
pralaya in the way indicated in the palasavikdcha nydya, 
keeping Brahman within themselves, the ashlanmrtitva of 
Brahman remaining undisputed, then, the following texts 
in the Saiva Parana : MahHvardn viahdiaktyd scheidnd- 
khyd khagdtmakah ; Sanibhutah purushastasmdt pavand- 
khyo mahdbalah ; Tasniddaghoras samblixitah jvalanassarva- 
bhakshakaJi ; Jaldtmakd vdmadevastasnidt jdtah kripdnidhih ; 
Tasmdt bJmmydtmakah sadyd jdtamurti^ htbhapradah ; 
Tasmdt oshadhayah sarve iatd'nnain jdyate kramdt ; Tasmdt 
pujd bahirbhutds chefandchetandimakdh ; Sarvdniarydmi- 
rupena sarvakarld saddsivah ; P rathamam sukshmardpdna 
sadydjdtddi panchakam ; janaydmdsa devesah tathd sthula- 
prapanchakam ; etc., clearly prove that no one except 
(Parabrahman) is the chief cause. The Sraii text 
Akdiddvdyuhp^^ etc., clearly deny to prithvi and other 
primary elements, which are mere lifeless objects, a 
hereditary character for causation. If it be doubted 
whether phenomenal agencies may possess such a 
character, the next Adhikarana bears testimony to the 
fact that they do not possess such a character. 

Tadabhidhydnddeva ta tallingdt salt (II. 3. 12). {But 
he, from the inferential symbol supplied by their reflection^) 
Now it is seen that Parabrahman joins the primary 
elements {mahdbhuta), and becomes the associate with 
the associated and yet behaves as one separate from 
them. Then the question arises whether the primary 

Madhyandina Ufa. 7'aitt. Ufa., II. 1. 
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elements act on their divine initiative in bringing into 
existence the creative character of the beings or is 
it that they act under the controlling power of Para- 
mesvara presiding in them. If, in accordance with the 
text AkMadvayiih etc., it is inferred that the controlling 
power imparted to them in their respective ranges of 
action is used by the primary elements in their capacity 
to create, then a mutual contradiction in the Srutis arises. 
The reply is that Parabrahman within the range of the 
capacity of each primary element brings into play at 
a look, as it were, his controlling power and enables 
the element appear as if it did the work itself and 
on its own initiative. Hence the word in the Sutra 
Tallmgdt — that distinguishing mark. The Supreme 
Being (Parabrahman) bearing the distinguishing symbol 
of controlling power over everything, as declared in 
the Sruii text. Yak prithivydm tishlhan,"'^''- etc., proves that 
he is the sole controlling Being. The term prithvi 
and its abhividni devatd should be understood. The 
terms dkdba, etc., are understood to signify only what they 
are held to indicate by their traditional usage and are ex- 
pected to do as their apportioned duty under divine control. 
It does not mean that these primary elements are infinitely 
independent in the range of their actions and so we do 
not hear of the Srnli text AkdmdvdyiihP^^~ etc., giving 
them the all-independent power (of action). Nor should 
the Sruti text, Td dpa aikshantcd^^ iti, should be taken 
to mean that the primary elements alone form the chief 
cause in their respective names, for they signify 
nothing more than their own limited range of action. 
As the constant look of Parabrahman keeps the 
controlling power over these primary elements, there 
is no proof for individual independence of these primary 
elements themselves. Thus it is clearly proved that the 

Taitf. Upa., II. 1. 

Madhyandina Upa. 

TaUt. Upa.,ll.\. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 
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five great primary elements merge their agencies in 
the chief controlling power of Parabrahman in all their 
actions. 

The Purpose of Material Creation, 

On this head, Sutras II, 3, 7 to 10 are of interest, 
Sripati remarks that when, in Srutis, we find mutual contra- 
dictions, we feel a doubt whether Brahman is the cause of 
/agat or not. To remove that doubt, the third pd^a of 
Adhydya II is devoted. Paramatma has no desire in creation 
but creation and the jxvas are there. In allowing them 
their range of action in creation and giving them their 
desired realization lies the purpose of creation of Brahman. 
The Sritii texts say that the firmament is Brahman [Kham 
Brahma) and the all-extensive sky is his body {Akd§a 
Atmd). The formless form of Brahman, out of his will 
power, enters into the five primary elements {pancha- 
mahdbhutas) and exhibits himself in their respective actions 
and finally terminates in the creation of chetanas of different 
forms. He then occupies the form of ghata and in it places 
the jlva in the bodily form and stands in them in order 
to supervise their actions and also helps them to do their 
actions. The jlvas who appear like jada, by his sole help 
in them, act freely as if they did their acts, in fact, on their 
own initiative. The Sruii texts express clearly that jlvas 
do their own actions and Parabrahman only witnesses their 
actions in them and helps them to achieve their desires. 

texts like Tattejd asrujata, etc., bear testimony to this. 
Sruti texts like Atmana dkd^assambhutaJd'^^ declare that 
Brahman entered the bodily forms of the jlvas in the form 
of dtman and in the form of tejas^ etc. And these, dtmaii, 
tejas and dpah present in the jlvas, exhibit the Supreme 
Parabrahman in them by whose help the jlvas work freely. 
It is thus seen that throughout creation, Parabrahman plays 
the supreme part, both in the rMtaxias and achelanas {jlva 
and jada) and behaves in them in their respective manner 
{kdraiiabhute Brahmani yathamukhyatvam). If Parabrahman 
is said to-possess no particular bodily form, then he cannot 
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bring into existence such forms. It should be said that 
he has the minutest form [paratnauvadindmapi nityatvam 
sydt) which is eternal and which helps the j%vas in bringing 
them into creation and helping them to do their 
actions within their respective ranges. This peculiar 
power of Brahman cannot be contradicted. 

According to the Sutra, Pratigndvirddhdt,’’^^ wherever 
there is cause for Brahman, there also is his action ; else it 
would mean a contradiction. Therefore, in the creation of 
jagat, the purpose of his action lies merely in bringing into 
play those chetanas in the form of ^'was and allowing them 
their ranges of action, being himself in them in all their 
actions. This is his peculiar power. There is no contra- 
diction here with the Srut/s. And the Taittiriya Sruti 
text and the text Tad brahma tcjo' srujata of the Chchdnddgya 
prove that there is no contradiction and that the cause and 
the power of action in Brahman are brought into play at 
creation in a manner quite in harmony with the Srutis.'^'^ 

All the transformations that Brahman manifests in his 
creation are simply natural (IL 3. 6). The primary elements 
are his chief agencies, through whom these transformations 
are made to manifest in the jlvas when they come into 
being in creation. And this is the essence of the Sruiis. 
Nothing is newly invented. Whatever is effected by one 
through an agency, will have to be reckoned as his own act. 

The Nature of the Jiva 

We now pass on to the consideration of the next two 
topics, the nature of the Jlv'a and the origin of the Jlva. 

Srikara reads the Suira II. 3. 5 Praiiguahdnir avyaiirekd/ 
iabdchhyah thus: Pratigndhdtnrvyatirekdt iabdcbhyah, omitting the 
negative letter a in the Sutra. Sankara and Anandatirtha read it 
with the negative a but with the words iabdcbhyah, which form a 
separate Sutra in Ramanuja. 

Jtvas exist ; creation cannot be denied to them ; jtvas prefer 
to go as they like into creation ; Brahman only agrees and brings 
them into creation, giving them bodily forms and power of free 
action but remains in them throughout in their individual division. 
There is no contradiction whatever in the Srutis in regard to this. 
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The nature of the jiva is discussed in the Ammdhi- 
karana (11. 3. 40 — II. 3. 50) more especially in II. 3. 40: 
Amkd iidndvyapadcsadaiiyat/ia clidpi ddsakUavdditvam 
adhiyata eke. 

In the previous Surras, the atomic character [anutva) 
of the j%va, its capacity for understanding, its power for 
realizing Brahman, its power for independent action 
and the like having been demonstrated, now in this Sutra 
are discussed at length the Oneness of the jiva {/ivaikatva), 
the Brahmatva of the jxva {jiva brakmatva), the jivas falling 
off (from Brahman) {jivdllkafva), the reflected character 
of the jiva {jlvapralibinibddikam) and other topics 
and how far the}' are impossible or inconsistent with 
the Vedas [Aviipapannaiii avaidikaivdt). Hundreds of 
Sruti texts like the following, Yathd sudlptdt pdvakddvisphu- 
liugds sa/iasrasak prabhavaiite sarupdh ; Taihd ks/iard- 
dvividhds sauwyabhdvdh prajdyante taira cJtaivdpiyanli 
Mdydntu prakritim vindydiimdyinamtu mahe&varam ; Tasyd- 
vayava b/iutaisiu vydptam sarvamidam fagatP^^ etc., declare 
the /zm'asthe amba of Brahman. It is therefore not 
right to discuss the question like jlvaikatva, etc. For the 
expression which occurs in the Sutra, Ndndvyapadesdt, 
clearly points out the meaning of bkeda in Sri/ti texts like 
DvdsupajnidP^^ etc., which declare that the jlva and Brahman 
are different. And the expression in the Sutra, Anyathd- 
clidpi, denotes that Sruti texts like Tattvamasiy'^^ etc., 
declare abheda. Therefore it has to be accepted that there 
exists between the jlva and Brahman bkeda and abheda. It is, 
however, proved by Sruti texts that jlvas are ambas (parts) 
of Brahman. Even though this is so, the expression in the 
Sutra, Ddbakitavdditvam adhiyata eke, points out that the 
Atharvanikabdkhins'^^ declare the jlvas as a servant class 


Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Those who follow the AtharvaiiaSikhd Upauishad. 
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{Brahmanah dasakifavaivam) of the Brahman, and therefore 
from the relation “ of being a servant ” and “ of offering 
service ” {dasya dasakatvmd), they declare that between the 
jlva and Brahman there is bJiMa. Sritti texts like Brahma- 
dam BraJimadasa Brahmaivhne kiiavah^'^- etc., incontest- 
ably prove that jlvas even in their imdcti stage, having 
attained Brahma sa.ru pya^ offer, by reason of their being 
servants, (holy) services and submit in their subordination 
to Brahman. The word Tike in the Sutra particularizes Eke 
sdkhiuah, i.c., those belonging to the Atharvanasakha. 
That doctrine is proved to hold good and is held to be in 
conformity with the Vedic doctrine. It is therefore to be 
accepted as proved that those fivas who being released 
from the bondage of the world and of family ties and who 
become quite pure and are fit for iinikti, they, in their 
stage also, still hold to their status of subordination and 
by reason of fear (by fear of such subordination) {bhayahUu- 
ivena) offer their services (to Brahman) in the relationship 
of Paramesvara sesha and ieshi (Paramesvara as the 
remainder and the jiva as the part taken away from the 
whole) {Paramesvara sesha seshitvddikam vpapannam). If it 
is urged, as against this, that Sruti texts like Yathd nadyddi 
etc., in which the identity of the jlva and Brahman {jlva 
Brahmaydssvarxipaikyatvaj is declared, we suggest we 
always argue as those who act in conformity with the 
(teachings of the) Sruti texts. But as the saying goes 
Na yuktim bahumanmahe, intelligence in argument is not the 
only thing that deserves respect. As at length proved in 
the Jigndsdidhi/caranam, intelligence should always be used 
in conformity with the teachings of the Srutis combined 
with experience. Even in the Advaita and the Viushtd- 
dvaita doctrines, on account of the want of harmony 
created by them as between Sruti texts as interpreted by 
them, they cling for a support to the shadow of the 
bheddbheda doctrine. If, as they say, they depend (for 
the truth of their teaching) on the harmony as be- 
tween all the Sruti texts {sarva Sruti samanvaya) then 
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tlie}^ should be held to indirectly accept bhcddbheda. As 
regards the highly argumentative followers of the Madhva 
school of teaching, who utterly hold to bhcdavdda, they 
cannot be said to have harmonised all the Srutis — in so much 
as they practically reject all the Advaita Snifis, — ^just as 
Bauddhas who discard all the Snitis, both b/icda and abheda. 
That such a doctrine should not be accepted is what is 
indicated as the gist of the Sutra. 

Now, who is this jlva} Is he absolutely different from 
Brahman {Parasinddaiyantabliinnah) ? Or is he Para- 
brahman alone in this false form {Parameva Brahind- 
bhrdntam) ? 

Further, if we postulate that the jlva is only Brahman 
in disguise {upddhi) or only a part {ainsa) of Brahman, in 
either case it would be a contradiction of the Srutis. 
According to the Siitras, Tadananyaivam dranibhanasabdd- 
dibhyah (II. 1. 14) and Adhikantu bhcdauirdeidt (II. 1.22), 
etc., this conclusion is established : in truth. He is the same. 
Some Srutis declare plurality ; others identity (with Brah- 
man). , If we examine these two sets of contradictory 
Srutis, then we will naturally arrive with the better conclu- 
sion that the jlva is a part (aiusa) of Brahman. So long 
as it is not clearly established that the jlva is an amsa of 
Brahman, till then it is to be understood that jlva is not dif- 
ferent from Brahman. At any rate nothing beyond Brahman 
is established. Then, what is the result ? Is it to be infer- 
red that the jlva is absolutely different from Brahman. 
How ? Sruli texts like Gud gnau dvdu ajdvlsdvdbauP^ 
etc., clearly point to difference (that Brahman and 
the jlva are different). It cannot be held out according 
to the Sruti text Gnd gnauP* etc., that the jlva and 
Brahman are one. The Sruti text Agnind sinchati, 
etc., declares metaphorically that the jlva is an auda 
of Brahman. This cannot be proved. The word amsa 
means part and parcel of a certain thing. If jlva is then 
said to be an anda of Brahman and forms a part of Brahman, 
&vlta. Upa., I. 9. ~ ’ 
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then it is to be understood that whatever faults exist 
in j%va also exist in Brahman. At any rate, the view that 
Brahman is a khaiida or part of jlva is not supported by 
reason. As Brahman cannot deservedly be characterized 
as a part of j%va^ we arrive again at the same contradiction 
as before. Therefore, for one who is out and out different 
from Brahman {aiyanta bhinnatvam), to call him an 
amsa is really difficult of proof. If we postulate that the 
jiva is Brahman alone in a false form, on the support of 
the Sruti texts like Tativavtasi,'^'^^ Ayamatma 
etc., which explain the jlva as B rahmaimabhava (as a form 
of Brahman in the form of jlva), then according to those 
who hold to the ndndtva principle, the result is that 
we arrive at a position which falsifies what is borne 
testimony to by pi'aiyaksha^ anumdna and dgama, which 
endeavour to prove the Advaita standpoint. According 
to Advaiia, the prafyakshddi {anumdna, dgama, etc.) 
argument tries to prove the avidya which lies in Brahman. 
Therefore it holds that Brahman is inseparably connected 
with upddhi which ends in the manifestation of the j%va. 
And, therefore, it holds that Brahmdtmabhdva is to 
be seen in the state of the jiva. But it is certain that 
it cannot as a fact be concluded that the jlva is a 
disguised form of Brahman or his false form. Because 
it is through Brahman that bondage, release, etc., is 
to be finally secured (by the j%vd). So we again arrive 
at the conclusion that the jlva is an anda of Brahman, 
for, according to the expression in the Sutra, Ndnd- 
vyapadeiddanyathd chaikatvina, the jlva holds the double 
state of jlva and Brahman in its respective amsas. 
The ndndtva of the jlva is exhibited in the ■ power of 
creation, and controlling [niyantruiva), and commanding 

C/uh. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

BriJiad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 

Ndnaiva vddiiis as opposed to ekaiva vddins ; pluralists as 
opposed to monists, Ndjidiva vddins x Those -who maintain the 
Sankhya doctrine that each individual has a soul distinct from the 
Universal Spirit. 
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{niyaniyatvd) and all-knowing {sarvagnatva) and also not 
knowing {agnaiva)^ both svadJilnaiva and paradliinaivci 
(independence and subordination), suddhaiva- and asnd- 
dhatva (purity and non-purity), kalyanagunakaratva and 
its vipariiatva (good qualities and bad qualities), etc., 
are also seen in these dual states. In the Suira, the 
expression Anyathacha is used. It is seen that the jwa 
behaves to exist identically with Brahman according to the 
Sruti texts J'ativamasi,’^^ Aya^mivid Brahmap^^ etc. In 
the Sutra^ moreover, the expression Damkiiavaditvamadlii- 
yata eke explains the Atharvanika Sruii text Brahmaddsd 
Brainnaddsd Brahmaiveme kiiavdli, etc., which means that 
Brahman holds the forms of ddsa and kitava (servant form 
and the form of the rogue). Then all the jlvas generally 
hold this different form from that of Brahman. Thus, 
if we have to conclude by accepting the double state of 
the existence of the jiva and Bralman forms, then we 
must conclude that this jlva is only an am^a of Brahman. 
This is clearly accepting the opinions held by those who 
postulate that the jlva is different from Brahman. And 
it cannot well be otherwise. Then if Brahman is accepted 
to possess the powers of creation (srufya/va), control 
(uiydmyafva), remaindership {^aBeshaiva), support {(add- 
dhdratvd), maintenance [latpdlyatva), destruction [iat- 
samhdratva), meditating upon him {^tadupdsakatva) and 
to obtain through his grace the enjoyment of 
dliarmdriha kdvia mdksha and release therefrom, then, 
jlva and Brahman are absolutely different from each 
other. And therefore it is clearly proved through pra- 
tydkshdnumdndgaina that the jlva is other than Brahman 
and therefore so long as the powers of jagat sriskti, etc., 
cannot be proved for him, so far it cannot be proved 
that the jlva is only a disguised form of Brahman. Nor 
can he be affirmed to be akhanda, e'.c., an indivisible part of 
Brahman in a different state {akhandaika rasa chinmdtra 
svarupena). 

Chch. Ufa., VI. 2. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5, 19. 
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If, against this, it is held that the jlva enters this 
world of bondage in the pancJiabhuta srishli stage; 
after thus entering into existence under a certain 
nomenclature and undergoing in this world all the 
results of bondage by experiencing in a mixed form, 
sometimes happiness and sometimes misery and then 
meditating upon that form of Brahman who brought him 
into creation and striving for inbksha according to the 
principles of the Susfra as explained to him by his 
gam ; and all the while that he should be in the jlva 
form, himself Brahman in disguise, — all this would clearly 
show in truth the ravings of a mad man in the height 
of his madness {ta/Jidsafi anmalla praldpi/atvapdidt). And 
therefore it can never be maintained, however much you 
might try, with the supj^ort of the Smt/s, that the jlva 
is only Brahman in disguise {upddhyavachchinnaiii Brahnid 
jlva ityapi nasdd/nyyah), because the powers of creation, 
and command clearly go against such a view {pm-va 
nirdishia viydmyaiva niymdratvddi vyapade^a bddpddeva). 
It cannot be held to be a proved fact that Devadatta, 
being only some identical person, not only possessed 
the powers of creation, control, etc., of the world but 
also underwent all the miseries of a family man 
through his ignorance. Nor is it possible by any 
Sfistraic device to combine in one and the same person 
the attributes of the jlva and an amsa of Brahman 
{jlvbyam BraJniianbada^) unless we grant that the import 
of all the Smti texts which iDroclaim the dvaita and 
advaita doctrines are in agreement on the fundamental 
points. And this is the conclusion. Sruti and Smriti 
texts such as SivaJi satyam jagat satyam jlvah satyam 
svabhdvatah ; Teshdin abhedassatybvd krimibhramara- 
ybriva, etc., declare that the existence of Siva is true; 
that the existence of the world is true and that the 
existence of the jlva is true generally. Whether it is a fact 
that they are one and the same {teshdm ab/iedassatybvd), can 
■only be understood in the manner in which we understand 
the relation of the krimi to the bhramara {krimi bhramara- 
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ybriva). Those who think thus with the Smriti text that 
Siva is to the jagat and jiva as the krimi is to the bliramara 
and Brahman — think in a handsome manner. Sruti texts 
like Ayaviatiua Brahma,'''^ etc., also declare of the jiva in 
terms of the Brahman {jivasyaiva Brahniatvbpadbsat). If 
that be so, then do B/icda texts like Bra/iniada^a 

Brahmaddsa^ etc., which declare in the manner exemplified 
in the invented difference which mistakes the rope for 
the snake, lead us to a doubt as to how these two 
different sets of Sriili texts can be reconciled. The 
answer to this doubt is propounded in the next Sutra, 
Planiravarudi (II. 3. 41). 

Sruti texts like the following explain the gist of 
the Manlravarna, which declares tliat the jwa is an anisa 
of Siva {SivdntSo jivali)\ — iMdydntu prakritivi viiidyCit mdyi- 
iianlu luahbsvaram i Tasyavayavabhutott ham vyCiptam sarva- 
midam jagat' Padosya vibvd bhutdni tripadasyCimritam 
divi,~"~ etc. These texts clearly show that MCiyCi possesses 
the character of prakriti and Mahcsvara is never 
separated from it and therefore the whole world is stated 
to be something that has been born out of a membrane 
of his body. Therefore jiva also is a part of Maya, 
which is a small part of Paramapurusha Siva. 

Moreover, the term amba is synonymous with the 
word pada. Paramasiva represents the visvabhuta and 
jlvas, who are innumerable and thus spoken of in the 
plural number, represent only a part or an amsa. Both 
in the Mantras and in the Sutras, the word amsa is used 
only in the singular, in order to show that as a class, 
jlvas form only a part of Paramasiva, who represents 
visvabhuta. In the Stmti text Atmd Snitch, the word 
8ruti is used in the singular number only, thereby convey- 
ing the idea of jlvas belonging to a “class Sruti texts 
like Nityb' nitydndm chctanaSchctandndm ekb bahundm yo 

Bri/iad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 

Sveta, upa., IV. 10. 

"" Tain, upa., III. 12. 
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vidadhaii etc., all go to prove that Isvara is seen 

in jlvas in his entirety and eternality though the jlvas are 
many. This sufficiently establishes the fact that in His 
guana svarupa^ He is one in all the jlvas (though they 
are) quite separate from each other and Himself absolutely 
separate from them. This is the chief reason for the 
separate existence of each in different forms. This 
is what those well versed in the knowledge of the real 
nature of atman {atm a ydthdtmya) hold as a settled fact.*^^^ 

""" Kaiha Upa., II. 18. 

Cf. Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudha, I. 1. 1 (Nirnaya Sagara 
edition, page 18), dealing with miikti^ after postulating that 
viukti is possible only through the grace of Hari, says that mere 
giidna without a settled knowledge of Hari cannot help one to attain 
vwksha ; that mdkslia is the result of Hari's grace ; and that Hari’s 
grace is subject to dt77ia ydthdlviya guana. He then observes : — Aima- 
ydilidtmya gndiidtaJidUnani iarirdddvdtmatvdrdpe sail hi iadanukula 
pratikulaydh rdgadveshau bhavaiah idbhayd prayuktaJi puityapdpa 
lakshaiidj7t pi^avruttinidchinute fatatcha sura iiara tiryagddi nand- 
ydnishu navina tafdre/idriyddi samydga lakshanam janmdsya bhavaii. 
[If there is no knowledge of the exact dtma ydthdijnya svarupa, 
then it results in rdga and dvesha^ and these two latter lead to 
commission of sin and subsequently end in birth and rebirth among 
the human and inferior {jiryagydnt) species.] Then Tikacharya 
writes : — Tasmdchcha duhkhdnubhava ity a nadir ay am kdryakdi^aiia- 
p 7 'avdhah samsdra ityuchyale i Atma taiiva gnd7id€li€ha agudna 
viparyayau nivartete \ Tativagndnasya saindjidiraya vishaydgndna 
niithydgudiia nivartana svdbhdvydt j Suktikd tativa gndnasya iadagndjia 
rajaidropa nivartakatva dariandt \ Mithydgndua7iivri(iau cha rdga 
dveshdfiudayali kdrayidbhdvdt 1 Taydrabhave cha 7ia pravruiier 
utpaliiJj’ fata eva p7‘dk upachi idydi chop ab ltd gma prakshayah | Pra- 
vritttyabhdvccJia jattmdtiiardbhdvd heivabhdvdddva variattidtia iartrd- 
deicha drattibhakakshaye saii tiivrutiih \ Jani7idbhdve cha iia 7tirbl~ 
jasya duhkhasydfpdda i tyevani dtyaniikl dulikhanivruiti r mukiili . 
(And this ends in involving himself in the rotatory series of 
births and rebirths which is signified by the flow of satnsdra. And 
therefore in order to free himself from such a flow of the bondage 
of life, di7?ia iaitvag7id7ia'\s the only means — to remove him out of this 
illusion of ignorance. And this dt77iafativagnd7ia has the natural 
power of removing him out of the hold of ag7id7ta and mitJiydgndtia^ 
Then, he will have been delivered from the ignorance which made 
him to imagine rajaia in iukti. Thus ignorance being lost, he will 
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The Suira, Asantaicschavynlikarah (II. 3. 46), clearly 
states that the plurality of alinan (atma bahniva) is brought 
to manifestation only subsequently. And therefore it is not 
a pleasure to discuss further the dvaitn phase of the argu- 
ment as Atmaikatva is also supported. 

Here Sripati passes on to the Advaita point of 
view. In this view, further proofs (for this position) 
are pointed out in the next Sutra, A pi elm smaryalc 
(II. 3. 42). {Moreover it is so stated in Sinriti.) There is 
in the SivagJtd the text, Salyagndndlinako nanto vib/mrdtind 
inahe.&varah\Tasyaivdvibb jlvaldkb hrudayc prdvinam st/iiiah\ 
Visplmlingd yat/id vaJinau jdyanfc kdsliihaydgaiah i Anddi- 
vdsandyuktdh ksliciragnd iti tc. smritdh i Hi. And also in the 
Kriskna-G^td, there is the text: Mamahdmib jivaldkd 
jlvabhutassaimtanah i Isvarassarvabhutdindm liruddcbc' rfnna 
iishihati l Bhrdmayan sai'vabhutdiiii yantrdrudhdni mdyayd i 
Tanicva baranam ydhi sarvablidvena bhdrata II iti. Both 
of these texts declare that jlvas in their plurality also 
possess livaratva. Similarly in the Taitliriya Srnti text, 
Yatdvd iindni bhutdni jdyantc, I Ycna jdtdni jlvanii II iti 
and others of the same import, there is clear proof of the 
plural existence {j%va baJmtvam) of the jiva. And hence 
the pretended flvaikatva and jlva-Bralimatva disputation 


have no more cause for rotatory births, which, when it ceases, there 
will be no more seed left for sorrow to rise. And this state of being 
absolutely rid of any shadow of sorrow is called mukli, Atyautiki 
duhkhanivrullir muktih. The Srnti text, Yasya prasadai paramdrti 
rupat asmal samsdran rnnekyate naparena, declares that by nothing 
else but by Paramatma’s grace can the jiva be removed out of the 
bondage of satnsara and made to attain mnkti, which is true g/iana. 

Cf. Guam priyatamo' to me tarn vidvdneva chdmritali j Vruiyullyam 
Icnalabhyak text). Yamaivesha vncriute taia labhyah tasyaiska 

atmd vrunute taunm svdm {Srnti text). Quoted by Jayatirtha in 
Nydya Sndkd (p. 17). (A gndni should necessarily endear himself 
to me. Then only he is considered by me as one deserving 
of my grace and will thereby obtain it.) The Srnti declares ; 
He whom he aspires for, through Him only could he attain 
mnkti. And He will grant His grace in His personal Self in token 
of mnkti. 
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is also possible. Verily, it is seen in the Puyusha. Suktci text 
PMb' syavisvabhuiani, etc., that Vishnu is the sole regulator 
of srishti, etc. And also in the Krishna- Gltd there is 
the text Mamaivewtbo jlvalokah, etc., which denotes that 
Krishna himself in his amsa represents the jlva. And further 
from the invocation of Vishnu as Harih Om, etc., which is 
prescribed as the starting point in the Vedas and Veddn/as 
generally and from the Kapila Smriti, it is seen from 
the text, Vedavdkydm sarvdni Harinamdni vai sjnritdhP"^ 
that all the words used in the Veda throughout are capable of 
being interpreted only in terms of Hari. If from this it is 
doubted whether the jlvas are the am§as of Vishnu only, 
our answer is “It is not so”. Because this is' a clear 
contradiction to several Sruii and Sniriti texts previously 
quoted. The same thing is dealt with at great length in 
the Puriisha Sukta I. i. as well as in the Krishna-Gltd. 
It is a contradiction of all Srnti texts if Narayana, who is 
one of the embodiments of the three deities, who make up 
the Trinity {murtitraya antarbhutasya), alone forms the 
amsa of all jlvas and to appropriate for himself the use of 
that term {Vishme am^a). In the Sruii text Eko vishmir 
mahadbhutam pruthak bhutdnyaiiekasah I it is said that 
Vishnu is one great being who pervades severally in several 
forms all the different beings of creation. Also in the 
Sruti text VisJmvddyiUtama deheshu pravishtb daivatd 
bhavet \ Manushyddyadhama dehesJm pravishtb mdnavbbhavetw 
etc., it is declared that having entered into the highest 
class of beings like Vishnu and others, they become beings 
of high order ; and having entered into the lowest class 
such as human beings, etc., they become beings of lower 
order such as human beings, etc. Thus Vishnu is stated 
to have assumed the jlva form. Vishnu is not explicitly 
proved throughout the Srutis that he is beyond the 
pale of the three forms of the Trinity, just as Siva is. Siva 
is present in all beings {sarvdimaka), and is the underlying 

Cf. the following citation of this SnUi text taken from 
' Anandatirtha’s Suira-B/idshya, I. 1. 6 : — Ndmdni sarvdiii yamdviSauti 
iavi vai Vishntim faramani uddharatUi. 
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spirit in all words ( sarvnsabda vCic/iya). That Vishnu 
should, in a substituted sense, be represented, in the place 
of Siva, as the highest deity, with the emblems of ^ankha 
and chakra and the marks of xirdhva (yundra and as 
keeping the whole world under his delusive sway, is an 
impropriet}'. It is generally stated that Siva is the 
avda of the jiva. The phrase Harih Om with which 
Vedic texts begin, in token of offering praise to Vishnu 
and thereby suggesting that throughout all the V^das 
Vishnu is the supreme underlying deity, is an unfounded 
statement which is not pleasant to discuss {avicharita 
raviaifiyain). In hundreds of Sritti texts like Sarvb vai 
Rudrah ; Sivomcuiicva pilarah ; Imnassarvavidyanam ; etc., 
and also in hundreds of Siuriti texts as well like Veda nivah 
sivo vedah ; Vedadhyayl sadCdivah ; Naradrah kratiiapalhaka 
Hi, etc., it is clearly prov'ed that Siva only is sarvainmka (one 
pervading all) ; sarvah'iiiijanaka (one who is the origin of 
all the Sritti texts) ; and sarvavedaviyaviaka (one who 
controls all the Vedic dharma)- And thus all these powers 
cannot be claimed by any one else. Therefore in the ex- 
pression Harih Om, the word llari, which is associated 
with the invocatory suffix Om, only implies Siva in its 
utterance. For it is slated in the Sruii text, Vo vedadan 
svarali prbktb vedaniecha pratishlhiiah,’-’^ etc. (He who is 
invoked by the utterance of omkdra in the beginning of the 
Vedas and also who establishes himself till the end of it). It 
is clearly shown that according to the Srauta vidhi (Vedic 
practice), the expression Om only, unqualifiedly, is what 
should be uttered in the beginning as well as at the end 
of the VedaP^ 

The Mdndukya Sruii text beginning with Om ityeia- 
daksJiaramidam sarvain iti and ending with Prapanchopa- 
Samas§ivddvaiia evambmkdrah samvdatydtmandtmdnam ya 
evam veda iti, declares that Om is the chief symbolic 
utterance expressive of the whole of the Veda and denotes 

Malidpa., X. 24. 

That is, without the name Harih being prefixed. See 
Note at the end of this Volume on p. 438 of the text on this topic, 
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Siva as the Supreme deity of the pranma. The word 
“ Siva ” also expresses the primary meaning which the 
“ pranava ” claims to express. And beyond “pranava” 
there is no one. This is the chief idea underlying the 
pranava. Also the Taittirlya text Brahmadhipatir 
Bralnnanodhipatir Brahma Bivome astu Saddsivom iti and 
the Sdma Sruli text Akdrd Brahma nkdrd Vishnuh makdrd 
kdlakdlbhyardha mdtrah ParamaMivastasmddbmkaram linga- 
mdlmrifi, declare clearly the gist of the pranava. And the 
Sruii text Pardt paratarb BraJwtd tatpardt paratb Harih \ 
Yatpardt paratbdhisasianme manasHvasankalpam asiviti il 
bears witness to the fact that the pranava Omkdra can, 
without objection, be used as a prefix to the term Harih 
but not as a suffix. Because the term “ Siva ” should be 
expressed as being above that of “ Vishnu ” as embodied in 
the pranava. The Sruti text Ardhbvd pat'in eshdtmanb 
grilles hu iti clearly shows and the Smriti text Sivdya 
Vishnurupdya Bivarupdya Vishnave I and the Kurmesvara 
Gita text Mamaishd paramd niurtir Ndrdyana samdhvayd 
declare that in the body of Vishnu the body of Siva also 
is incontrovertibly contained. It is also stated in the Sdma 
Bdkha in the text Bivasya saktirviniybgakdle chaturvidhdbhu- 
chcJiiva satprasdddt i Bhbge dhavdni sainarecha durgd krbdhe- 
cha kdll purushecha Vishnuh i iti n that Vishnu is repre- 
sented as belonging to the am§a of Parvatl ( VishnbJi Pdr- 
vatyamsbpadesdt). In the Bivdshtbttarasatandmavali there 
occurs the text Bankarassulapdnischa khatvdngl Vishiiu- 
vallabhah i iti, etc. Also in the Skdnda, we have the text 
Vaiide surya sasdnka vahninayanam vande mukundapriyam 
iti, etc. The ascriptions in these texts of VisJnmvallabha- 
tva and priyatva bear witness to the ardhdngatva to Vishnu. 
In the same way, as moon and moonlight are related to each 
other, Siva who is the embodiment of the pranava and 
Vishnu are so related (as Chandrikd cannot be separated from 
Chandra, Siva cannot be separated from Vishnu).'^”® In the 
Vaiydsika Skdnda, there is the text Bivakesava sambhutam 
kalaye Kdlabhairavam iti, etc. It is generally stated in the 
^Ye seem to have a glimpse of the Hariharesvara doctrine here. 
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Piiranas that Siva is incontrovertibly spoken of in terms of 
Vislimwallabhatva. If it is questioned that while the term 
Gozurlpaii is accepted as the principal expression for Siva, 
then at both the beginning and the end of the Vedas and 
Veddnfa there ought to have been used the expression 
(implying Govjrlpatitva). According to the saying current 
in the world Ydshd jaraiuiva priyaiu, so in the Veda^ in 
order to exhibit the natural tendency for a man to incline 
more towards his paramour in order to indicate his intenser 
love for her, clandestinely than naturally, so in the Vedas 
also, the expression Harik Om is considered to be proper, 
because that term is, even though inextricably woven with 
the name of Vishnu, a source of pleasure.""** Thus jlvas^ be- 
ing the amba of Brahman in an infinitesimally small portion, 
whatever deficiency attaches to them should naturally apply 
to Brahman also in common. In order to remove this 
doubt the next Sulra is propounded. Prakdsadivaiiu 
naivai7i parah (11. 3. 43). {But as in ike case of light and 
so. 071, Not so is the highest.) 

In this Sutra, the indeclinable in ipabda) indicates the 
exclusion of the discrepancy suggested at the end of the com- 
ments on the last Sut7'a {Prakdsadivat-^iu+7ia-{-evam-{- 
pa7'ah). Like the brightness of a light, jlva is the a77i§a of 
Paramatma. Just as a fire, while it is burning with bright 
light, reflects brightness all about it, and thereby exhibits its 
ainbas and just as cows and horses of different colours — 
white, black, etc. — possess certain common features between 
them as discriminating characteristics ; and just as human 
beings and divine beings possess a carnal body, similarly 
amia means a feature common to both.^*’** In certain things, 
there are a larger number of characteristics which could be 
compared with any one of them in common with others. 
Similarly discriminating people explain by comparing 
certain features common to the two things for purposes of 

See Text note on page 43S on this topic. 

'EkavastvekadiSati'amhi amSatvam : i.e.. Where in one particular 
point, there is Oneness, there is amiatva. Being common in one 
part is amiatva. 
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comparison. Thus the and amh‘ become matters for 
comparison with their common features in them as their 
natural characteristics. In this manner, the jlva and the 
Parabraliman are thus compared with their common natural 
features as amsa and anisi in drawing up a comparison 
between the two. Thus, in the Sutra, .it is said naivam 
parah, thereby meaning that the jlva only could be compared 
with Parabrahman and that Parabrahman could not be com- 
pared with anything else. What the jlva is as a being, 
the Parabrahman is not (as a being). In the same 
manner, the brightness also is of a different nature in 
these beings. And therefore the dnanda of jlva is some- 
thing quite different from the incomparable dnanda of Siva 
Parabrahman. In this way, the jlva and the Parabrahman 
stand, for comparison’s sake, having these qualifying charac- 
teristics. And thus these natural differences in character 
stand as the fundamental basis for bheda between l^a and 
jlva. And these qualities naturally support the argument 
for bheda. As for proving abheda, there are not attributive 
expressions of a fitting kind that can help to establish it. 
And such expressions which can establish abheda are not 
available in particular {abheda nirdeidsiu pruthaU siddhya- 
narha vibeshandndm viseshyaparyantatvam dsritya iniikhya- 
tvendpapadyante]. In the texts Tattvamasi'j‘^'^ Ayamdtmd 
Brahma, etc., and in the expression Ayamdtmeti, the 
words Tat, Brahma and Atmd all clearly show that they 
are the controlling agency in the jlva and thus it is impos- 
sible to postulate ekatva as between jlva and Brahman. 
This has been already made known above. The Smritis 
also lay stress on the fact that the unhappy state of the 
jlva is not to be seen in Siva Parabrahman. This is more 
clearly set forth in the next Sutra, Smaranti cha (II. 3. 44). 
{And Smriti texts declare this.) The Smritis strongly 
support the above view. 

The indeclinable cha denotes the Smritis taken as 
a whole — chaiabdassamtcchchaye. Take such Smriti texts 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 19. 
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as the folIo\ving : Taira yah paramatmasau sa satyb 
nirguvassinriiah \ Nalipyate phalaischapt padmapatra^ni- 
vambhasa l Karmatmafvaparbybsaji mbkshabandhaih sayuj- 
yate l Vigraham devadevasya jagadelachcha7‘acharam ■ Eia- 
dar/havi na jananii pa4avah papagam'avat id ii etc. This 
Paramatma is eternal and true and devoid of gimas. He is 
never desirous of realizing any pitala for himself, just as a 
lotus leaf on the surface of water. All jvvas endeavour by 
their actions to realize Parabrahman and thereby get 
themselves freed from bondage and obtain Moksha. In 
trying to obtain APoksha, the /Ivas undergo a great 
struggle in this mundane world. Many a sinful creature 
does not know this real truth in what he is aiming at. 
Thus the Snudds clearly declare that the clear glow 
of light of Parabrahman attracts the jlvas ; to obtain 
it they put forth all their efforts in their aiaba form. 
And this relative feature of jiva and Brahman is 
sufficiently explained in the Smrids by Parasara and 
other Rishis. The S7i2i'id text Ekadeiasihiiasydgiter 
jybtsiid ' vislarmi yaihd i Parasya Bi'alwianasSakds/aihe- 
dam akhilam jagat \ etc., declares that though fire 
burns in one particular place, it throws its light over 
a large area around it, similarly the glow of bright- 
ness of the &akd of Parabrahman is radiated throughout 
the world. Thus Isvara partakes absolutely nothing 
of the miseries found in the jlvas. So proclaim the 
Smrids. The indeclinable cha lays stress on the 
absolute absence of dulikha in Parabrahman. This is 
clearly declared in the Srud text Taybra^iyah pippalam 
svddvattyanasnan anyb abhichdkasltip^'^ which declares that 
one of the two, viz.., the anyo jlvdkhya bird enjoys its fruit 
of previous actions in its former births, while the Para- 
miitma bird {anahian anyb) enjoys its eternal undiminished 
joy. In this way, the Srnds and Smrids clearly explain the 
widely differing features which contrast the jlva from 
the Brahman. Thus it is seen throughout the Vedanta 
that in certain respects the jlva and Parabrahman stand 
&veta. Upa., IV. 6. 
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as objects for comparison — such as am§a, guana, saniana, 
etc., — and these widely contrast with what is mentioned in 
other Sinritis, their inequalities and improbabilities which 
cast the doubt as to how the Sasira should be harmonised. 
In order to clear this doubt, the following &uira (11. 3. 45) 
is propounded: Anugnd parihdrau dehasauibandhdjjybtirddi- 
vat. {Accepting and rejecting goes zvit/i the nature of the 
body loith which it is cojtnected, ■ as we accept or reject fire, 
etc.) Even though as a fact, all jlvas possess an amia of 
Brahman and have knowledge about him, yet they being 
located differently among sects differing as those of 
Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, with whom cleanli- 
ness and dirt [Suchycisuchirdchasaznbandha) are a matter 
of like and dislike and are tied up with their respective 
habits and practices. Just as fire which though it is 
the same everywhere it is found, is yet always prefer- 
red from the household of a Brahman well versed in 
sacred learning {Srbtriydgdrdt agnirdhriyate, sincddnd- 
dcstu parihriyatc , ») being discarded at the same time 
the fire, from the cremation ground and just as a 
person prefers to beg his food from the house of a 
learned Brahman and discards it ev^en when offered at 
the house of a lighting enemy, even so it is in the 
matter of j%vas who possess bodily forms. Thus the 
acts done by Devadatta and those done by Yagnadatta 
widely differ in their characteristics and in their results.'^’^ 
If it is asked why this is so, it is explained in the next 
Sutra : Asantateschdvyatikarah (II. 3. 46). {Being 

different in descent, they are not reciprocal.) Though it is 
true that the amba of Brahman is the same in all jlvas, yet 
it shows a difference in every individual body by reason 
of the difference that exists mutually between different 
bodies. The experience of these different bodies cannot 


This is an elaboration by Sripati of Srikantha’s short com- 
ment on this Sutra. Both do not explain the term atii in the Sutra. 
Nor does Ramanuja bring out the force of tliis word. (See 3rt- 
Bhasliya, III. 3. 48). Sripati herein seeks to establish the dualistic 
position between jiva and jiva throughout creation. 
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be blended together. Judging from the {Advaita) theory 
which propounds the doctrine that bhrdnti makes us 
differentiate the jiva from the Brahman, from the jiva 
point of view, the differences that exist between jlvas 
seem as though they were inherent in the jlvas severally. 
In the experience of the jlvas severally, there is 
found to be difference ; this seems a defect in them. 
And these defects cannot, as among the jlvas themselves, 
be harmonised. In order to establish that such a natural 
defect in the jlvas cannot be harmoniously blended, 
the word avyaiikarah has been fittingly used in the 
Sutra. It cannot be said that the acts of Devadatta 
can make Yagnadatta responsible (for them), as both 
Yagnadatta and Devadatta are bodily absolutely different 
from generations and therefore the character of the 
one cannot be blended with that of the other. Those 
jlvas who are naturally wise and fit for realizing mbksha., 
until they have reached that stage they change their bodily 
form, behave differently from the other jlvas who are 
affected by upddhi ; and these two cannot be harmoniously 
blended either. Just as a jlva in bondage {baddha jlva), 
which undergoes both happiness and misery as decreed to 
it by its fate, cannot be blended with one that is not so sub- 
ject to bondage, by possessing a profound knowledge re- 
garding Siva Parabrahman, a jlva will be free from all family 
and other illusory bondages. To this effect, it is cleaidy 
said in the Sivdgat7ia : — Baddha iuddkadi bhedena jlvatrayam 
idani suiritatn \ Gurtidlkshd vihhtascha Bivabkakti vivar- 
jitah I Svakartrushvdbhimdnltu baddhassa pasuruchyate l 
Gurudlkshdm pardm labdhvd kaiinkaryatraya samytitah i 
8d7ttyddi sadgundpetd luumuksliu rdga varjitah I Sivddkliia 
sudhl bhaktab suddka jlva Hi smritah \ Sivaydga Sivagudna 
vibhavdnanda samyutah I Prachayddtapa 77tadhyastJia stiddha 
karpura dlpavat i Sivdkdre pardkdie, kdlisurya prakdiake i 

Does Sripati believe in the theory of Anandatirtha : Trividha 
jlva sanghastu deva mmusha ddnavah ? According to Ananda- 
tirtha, these cannot be blended together. See Tatparya Nirnaya, 1st 
Adhydya (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition). See Note 740 on page 536. 
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Vilma chittavrittistu mulct a jxva iti smritah I Sa jwan 
viul’ta ilyuktd ray^advcsha vivarjilah 11 The jivas are 
said to be of three kinds : baddlia^ hiddha and others. 
He who is void of faith in his guru and bereft of 
faith in Siva Parabrahman belongs to one class. And he 
who esteems himself as his own lord and is self-conceited is 
considered to be one in bondage like a pamc. He who is 
always conscientiously serving his guru., who unites in 
himself the triple qualities of servitude, who possesses the 
qualities of humility and other good qualities fit for being a 
mumukshu., who is bereft of personal ties and who always 
realizes that he is dependent on Siva, is said to be a Buddha 
jiva. He who is associated with Siva, who is full of 
knowledge of Siva, who enjoys in himself the company 
of Siva in his undiminished joy and who is always standing 
in the burning sun fearlessly like a piece of burning 
camphor, and realizes Siva Parabrahman in the open space 
in his resplendent brilliance of a thousand suns, keeping his 
mind dissolved, is called a mukta jiva. He is said to be 
a jnmnmukta who is absolutely free from either friendship 
or enmity {raga and dvcshd) of any kind. 

Moreover, if the doubt be raised whether such differ- 
ences (as above) among jwns and their enjoyment, etc., 
hold good in the case of the Bhranta-Brahma-jlva-vadins, 
who postulate that such differences are due only to avidya 
caused by upadhi and that there could not naturally be 
such differences, it is cleared in the next Sutra : Abhdsa 
eva cha (II. 3. 47). {It is only fallacious appearance.) 
Brahman, who is absolutely okliandaikarasaprakdia (all 
fluid-like lustre) in his svarupa but who on account of 
upadhi (disguise), which is a material which supports 
the cause of blnida between jiva and himself, is only 
heturabhdsa (an unsupportable cause or argument).’^" 

Braliman is absolute!}' akhafjidaikarasatrakaia in his svarupa. 
But upddhty the material which makes the reflection or deceitful 
appearance possible, on account of which he is made to appear as 
different from the jiva^ is a false material and cannot support the 
dhhasahein for asserting that difference. 
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For it is said in Smriiis : Prakasaika svai’upasya 
prakaiaka tirbdhanaiit prakaimia cva id pra^cvaupapadifani. 
[Brahman is all prakasa (resplendent lustre) only in sva- 
rxipa and jipadhi is a material which obstructs the ap- 
pearance. This was originally discussed and brought to 
light] The can also be zs Ab/iasa cva\ the in- 

declinable cka denotes only Iibiurabhasa, i.c., the falsity of 
the material which causes the false appearance by its obstruc- 
tion. But Sriiii texts such as Pn(tliagdtmana>it prcritd- 
ra7iicha vmivd i Giid gnaji dvau ajdvi^dniKait''"'^ i Taybranyah 
pippalavi svadvaiti l /V/J’’® etc., quite contradict the above 
argument and avidya becomes kalpita npadki, i.c., an invent- 
ed disguise, which brings into existence an idea of difference 
[b/ieda) affecting the svarupaikya (the union of appearance) 
contradicting the b/icda. The state of opposite experiences, 
as happiness and misery, which is constant between the 
two, — i.e., Brahman and jlva — is made to appear as only one. 
Moreover, if as is clearly proved in the Sriili, it is conceded 
that biviba, and pratibiviba, forming the Brahman and jlva, 
always live together each possessing a separate conscience of 
its own, — as declared in the Sriiti text, Guham pj-alishthb 
pat'avib pardrdkb~^° — and Sutra texts like GuJtdtn pi'aii- 
shihdvdtmdnau hi iaddariaudt (I. 2. 11) etc., do contradict 
the position that bimba and pratibimba are one in their nature. 
This is a subject that it is pleasant not to discuss further. 
If this contention, however, regarding Brahman and the jlva, 
relating to the highest truth, as being enveloped by 
upddhi, raises the doubt whether such a difference is 
merely illusory and cannot be said to be real, as it is 
not clearly seen and declared to be so by the Sdstras, the 
next Sutra meets it : Ad^'ishtdniyamdt (II. 2. 48). {And 
on accotint of the noii-detcrniination of the adrishtas.) As 
the real nature of upddhi and its series of changes are not 
clearly understood when coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, therefore no definite conclusion has been arrived at 


Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
Ibid., IV. 6. 

Katha Upa., III. 1. 
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nor declared' and Ihus stands an unsettled fact. On account 
of this unknown npad/ii. coming into contact with Brahvia- 
svanipa, the position becomes one of an extirpator or an 
eradicator (of Brahmasvarupa itself). Moreover, according 
to the Advaita system, the jlvas being alike in their vibhuiva 
(lordliness), in spite of all of them being pratibwdas, it is also 
not determined in the Sds/ras that these pyalibivtbas who 
appear different from each other are one in their original 
form. There is also no declaration about the nature of pjinya 
and papa with which these different pralibimbas zxo. connect- 
ed. The Susfras do not clearly lay bare which class of prati- 
binibas arc naturally of the poorer class and which of the 
richer class. And therefore we have to concede necessarily 
that /Trw.r, even in their minute form, are innumerable 
{ba/nt/vani) and are by their very nature different from 
each other {pralisanra svdblidvika bhmnalvam cha angi- 
kartavyam).'’^^ If it is doubted whether in such a case the 
pvas as pralibimbas are of different kinds — saying “ Verily 
I may obtain this fruit ” ; “I can get rid of this fruit ” ; 
“ I will do this I will not do this” and so on — thus 
exhibiting the jVoas as being in a confused state and making it 
impossible to determine their nature or the classes to which 
they reall}' belong, etc., the next Sutra clears the doubt. 

Commenting on Abhisandhyddishvapi chaivam^^l. Z. 
49) {And it is thus also in the case of purposes and so oji), 
Sripati remarks that it is also equally undetermined as to 
which class of jluas could be stated to be possessed of rdga 
(love) and which of dvesha (enmity). And therefore, under 
such indeterminable circumstances, it cannot be exactly 
stated in clear terms the distinction between the two classes 
of jwas. Verily, it is said in the Si'uti text, Esha eva sddhu 
karma kdrayatif^^ etc., that the jlva is absolutely devoid of 
independence and whatever is achieved by it as ptmya 
or papa becomes attributable in its birth to Isvara. If 

Sripati accepts that the itvas are different from each other. 
Cf. Anandatirtiia’s JiVeiaydrbhidacharoa jlva Ihcda parasparam . — 
• Taiva Viveka. (T. R, Krishnachar’s Edition-) 

Brihad, Lpa,, VI. 4. 22. 
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it is said that karvia is subordinate to' Isvara’s' prompt- 
ings, that Isvara is its prompter, and that karum itself 
(which prompts action) is eternal {amdi) and that the 
result of actions done by both classes of /ivas goes to none 
other than Isvara, then the answer is “ It is not so”. Be- 
cause the jlvas unlike Isvara, though devoid of all knowledge 
and all power, yet they are not as lifeless as gkata and pata 
and are not fadapaddri/tas (motionless matter). But still as 
a servant behaves towards his king in his subordination, and 
acts agreeably to the king’s commands, though his power of 
V. action within the pale of a servant cannot be denied to him ; 
\ in the same manner, within the pale of their subordinate 
' position, even though their liberty of action be very small, 
plvas do enjoy the effects of their actions resulting in piinya 
and papa. The Sruti texts Jydiishtdniena svargakdmb 
yajeta ; Karmachitd Idkah kshlyale, punyachiid IdkaJi 
kshlyate ; Parikshya Idkdn kannachiidn Brd/ntiano iiiiTJcda- 
mdydt Saiyam vada dimrmam f//«ra,"’‘^etc., and hundreds 
of others similar to them declare clearly that the jiva 
is one having some small right to action {kincliit 
kartriiivd), some small knowledge {kinchid giianatva), and 
possessing a body fettered in eternal subordination [kinchit 
kartrutva^ kinchid gnanatva baddhdndditva sarlrah). Sritli 
texts like Ikshanddi pravchdniam srishliri§ena kalpitd i 
Jdgradddi prapanchasya srishlir jwena kalpitd i iti, etc., 
clearly state that beginning from the time the jlva desired 
to view the world, etc., until the jlva enters the final stage 
{jikshaiiddi prave§dnta7n), his creation rested in the respon- 
sibility of Isa. Thereafter his (the jiva's) wakefulness 
{fdgrati), etc., {i.e., after he came into the world) was of his 
own responsibility. This shows clearly that jlvas have their 
part of kartrutva, though it is minute in its character. The 
Sun whose action results in the day dawning and the night 
following and also the actions of pasn, pakshi and mriga 
and the smaller creatures such as insects, etc., have 
within their own sphere their independence of action, 

Mtind. upa., I. 2. 12. 

• Tain, upa., I. 15. 
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which are not denied to them. In the same way, Tsvara 
has prescribed to the different classes of jlvas their limited 
nature of independence of action and there is, according 
to the Sriitis and Sniritis^ no contradiction in this state- 
ment. If this were not so, the aforesaid Srutis and 
Smritis would become seriously opposed to each other. 
Therefore, the Srniis which grant the double kartruiva 
— the unlimited and the limited {nb/iaya karlrutva) — are 
not contradictory to each other. It is therefore seen that 
jlvas^ on account of their Brah?mmba, are in a divided 
form from Brahman {Brahmxvibatvma paricJichinnatvat)^ 
even though amna and amAi are not different.'^'* Therefore 
if the doubt is raised whether sukha and duhkha are not 
clearly determined, then the next Sutra explains it : — 
Pravckibhedadiiichcnnavtarbhavat (II. 3. 50). [Should it 
be said {that this is possible) owing to the difference of place ; 
we deny this, on account of {all iipddhis) being within 
{all places). \ (The word jlva is understood here.) 

If it is said that whatever it may be. Brahman is one 
and it is not possible for him to go into a divided condition 
by reason of his coming into contact with upadhi of various 
kinds in various different places, the answer is that Brahman 
himself does not come into contact with different kinds of 
upadhi. On the other hand, he closely accompanies the 
jlva in order to give the latter the experience of the different 
states. Therefore it is that the /mr is said to be subordi-. 
nate. By Brahman following the jlva to make it undergo 
the different changes. Brahman remains in the jlva controll- 
ing it, himself absolutely unaffected by upadhi. This state 
of altered existence is always, in every state of existence, 
permanent to the Brahman and the jlva for all time. But 
since Brahman wanders in every place, together with the 
jlva, the experience gained by such connection also proceeds 
solely from the jlva and has nothing to do with the 
Brahman. Therefore, the statement that the jlva is 
the result of the upadhi of Brahman and that it is 


Bhcda and Abhcda are both provided for here by Sripati. 
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subordinate to itpadhi is not a matter relevant to' the 
present subject to discuss. 

Sruti texts like Vato vd irndni blmidni jdyanie, 

Gild gnau dvan ajdvisdnisaii etc., clearly contradict 

the position that Brahman is affected by npddhi. [They 
in fact declare that Brahman is absolutel}' free from npddlii.\ 
In the6’t</^;w, Utpaitirasaiubhavdt, the venerable Bfidarayana 
has clearly said before that the jivas are not brought into ex- 
istence afresh. [Both Brahman and the /Tr/rtare ni/ya, eternal.] 
In the present Adhikarana in the Su/ra, Ainso itdind vyapa- 
deMf, etc., it is clearly stated that some of the /Ivas, who 
are eligible for realizing Bra/niiapada, do so at the pralaya 
by entering into Brahman {Bra/imdnnpravis/ildndm) in a 
naturally divided condition {^svabhdvabltinndndm) and occupy 
their respective reserved places {padci). At the time of the 
next creation when they come into existence, jivas who 
are naturally divided {svab/idvab/iimui) appear again in their 
amSa form only, even though they belong to Brahman’s crea- 
tion and they cannot, on any account, be called as belong- 
ing to Brahmainia in their origin (?'.<?., they are born in 
their own am§as and not Brahman’s, though the srisliti is 
Brahman’s). In this world, by reason of the knowledge 
derived from the memory of several different previous 
births, men generally come into existence, just as a son 
is born out of the womb of a member of the female sex, 
and then are called, according to the Srnli text, Atmd 
vai putra ndmdsi id saying that “ Thou art born to me 
as my son out of my dimd", thereby proving that the son is 
of the aiiAa {svdinsalvaui) of the father. Therefore, in our 
opinion, those several kinds of jlva who entered Brahman 
in the previous pralaya went in their own amia form. 
And this has been accepted as a proof of amsa and ainsi 
always going in conformity. The Sutras and Sruti texts 
do not contradict each other when they declare that some 
jivas are eligible for coming into creation while others are 
not. The Sruti text, Taydr anyaJi pippalam svdddvatti 

^vcta. Upa:, I. 9. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
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aitainan anyo abhichakaHtt'^’^ ///, etc., clearly proves that of 
the two {jivakhya pakshi and paramdkkya pakshi), the former 
(the jlvdkhya pakshi) always seeks to enjoy the results of 
the actions of its previous births, whereas the latter (the para- 
indkhya pakshi) which is always unaffected in its joys, exults 
in its transcendent splendpur. This proves that there is no 
contradiction when it is said that the jlva always enjoys the 
results of its previous births. The theory, therefore, that 
for the mere reason that the jlva comes into Brahman's 
creation, he is of Brahman’s amsa and because he is subject 
to sorrow and joy, such sorrow and joy belong to Para- 
siva Brahman, stands rejected. Sruii texts like Sd'ntard- 
dantara7n p}-dvihal'^'^^ \ Antah pravishtah mstd jandndm i 
Isdvassaj'vavidydiidni l^va^'assarvablmtdiidmy etc., in their 
spirit clearly declare that Isvara is all the while in the heart 
of the jlvas controlling them and directing them towards 
the results of their previous actions, which theory has 
been agreed to and accepted. And therefore it is establish- 
ed that whatever the jlva does, according to the results of 
its previous acts, be it sorrow or joy, the enjoyment of it 
cannot go to Isvara. 

Origin of Soul. 


The principal 
following: — 

(1) I. 4. 26. 


(2) II. 1. 28. 

(3) II. 2. 33. 

(4) 11. 3. 16. 


Sutras dealing with the Atvian are the 

Atniakriteh parindmdt. 

(Ramanuja and Srikantha treat 
this as two Sutras : I. 4. 26, 
Atmakriteh and I. 4. 27, Parindmdt. 
But Sripati follows Sankara and 
Anandatirtha in reading the two 
Sutras together as one.) 

Atmani chaivam vic/iiii'dscha hi. 
Evanchdtmdkdrchclmyam.. 
NdUndh'uternityaivdchcha tdbhyaJt . 


Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Atharvaiiras. This text would seem to suggest that the 
jlva was already in a subordinate position {ajiiardf) and was enabled 
to enter into {prdviiai) a subordinate existence {aniaratii). 
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(5) II. 3. 19. Svdtifiand didttaraydh. 

(6) II. 3. 28. Ydvaddtmabhdvitvdchcha na dos/iasfad- 

daHaudt. 

(7) III. 3. 15. Aimaiabddc/ic/ta. 

(8) III. 3. 16. AtmagyiJntirifaravadtittardt. 

(9) III. 3. 51. Ekdivtanabsanre bhdvdt. 

(10) IV. 1. 3. Atvidli tupagachchanti gydJiayanti cha, 

(11) IV. 4. 3. Atvid p7’akarandf. 

The dttnan is accordingly dealt with in each Adhydya. In 
the first Adhydya^ in Suti-a I. 4. 26, the term dtmmi is 
applied to the jlva when it has reduced itself to the 
infinitesimal part — anntva — agreeably to the dadhiksJiira 
nydya. That is, the dtniaii (jlva) has by giving up 
its own form {svarupa) only obtained its another form 
{rupdntara eva) and thus has transformed itself. 

Sripati, commenting on this Suira, says : — By becom- 
ing the instrumental and material cause. Brahman made, as 
connected with himself, the i~upa of ditnan (iiimittdpddd- 
naibe Bralmanah atmanassaiiibandhuil kritirdtiitakritilt). 
In general. Brahman exhibited himself in his own form 
{Abfvakt'ite/i) as the chief instrumental cause. According to 
the text Taddtmdiia7ii svaya77iak7i7-7ile (Then the Supreme 
Brahman makes himself of himself a kd/ya ; i.e., he makes 
himself kdraiia and kdrya), Paramesvara to whom is applied 
the appellation of At77ia7i, then transforms himself both as 
chief cause and as action itself, in order to bring about 
attainment of creation. If it is doubted how Siva Para- 
brahman became himself kriti and ka>'/7ia [Icalha77i k7-iti 
ka7-77iatva77i)^ the reply is summed up (in the word) 
Parmdmdt (in the Suii-d), i.e., transformation. In the 
great, supreme, all-pervading Lord Parasiva, who is all 
glory, far from any defilement, and who is above all, 
these two kinds of forms — kriti kar777atva77i — are not 
contradictory. These two forms of Parabrahman, viz., 
the kriti form and the kar777a form, culminated in 
evolving in the two states cheta7ia and achetana or the 
p7'apa7tcha form in the final transformation. Verily, 
according to the dadhiksinra 7tydya (milk converted 
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into curds) so Parabrahman, out of his original 
form, converted himself into two kinds of forms leaving 
the original. Farmdmn means exchanging the original 
form by conversion into these two states of existence, 
viz., chef ana and aclietana. If it is doubted whether it is 
possible for the eternal unpolluted one (i.e.. Brahman) 
to assume a transformed inferior state, destroying his 
original state in all its glory, the reply is, “ Even though 
Paramesvara exhibits himself as the instrumental and 
material causes respectively, yet, there is no actual 
destruction of or harm to his original glory, Paramesvara 
always has at his call the Mdyd Sakii, with which he 
can transform himself into the jagat-rupa {i.e., worldly 
form). That Mdyd Sakti oi Paramesvara [Tat Par ame^- 
varasya) is the nimittakdrana [i.e., the instrumental cause) 
for the process of transformation. For, it is said in 
the Sruti text, Maydntu prakritim vindydf, etc.,’"*® by which 
Mdyd Sakti, which is not different from himself, is the 
chief Sakti of Paramesvara whereby he stands as controller 
and also as the (controlled) [Svabhinnamdyayd niydm- 
yatvam Parainesvarasya niydmakatvam cha sravandt). These 
(controller and controlled) can be predicated in this 
world of no other. This is proved. There are other 
reasons as well. 

In the next Sutra, Ydnischa hi giyate, the other 
reasons are developed. Sripati says, commenting on 
it, that in this word Ydni is used as the synonym for 
Pj'akriti. Because in the Upanishad it is stated, Prithivi 
ydnirdshadhi vanaspafindm Hi, etc. [Prithvi is the womb 
for generating several kinds of plants, trees, etc.). Yd7ti is 
also a special organ of srishti. Indra is also called 
Ydni because he is one of the sources of creation. 
Therefore dtman assumes the form of Prakriti in order 
to generate srishti of various kinds through the instru- 
mental cause acting upon the material cause. This 
view is supported by the Sruti text, Yathdniandbhissrijate 
grihyate cha iti,"^"^ etc., which declares that the material 


3veia. upa., IV, 10. 


Miind. Upa., I. 3. 7. 
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cause also is evidenced by Siva. And there is thus no 
conlradiction.'^®^ 

In the second Adhyaya, in Suira II. 1. 28, Aiviaiii 
chaivam vichitrahha hi, the question is answered, as 
we have seen above, how Brahman, destitute of bodily 
form and qualities, becomes the creator of jagat which 
has a bodily form and has many qualities. In answering 
the question in the affirmative, the further question 
is raised whether Brahman is "influenced by Maya, Sahii 
just as ordinary •/was are. 

In the third Adhydya, we have Suiras III, 3. 15 and 
III. 3. 16, Atmedabddchcha and Atmagrihltiriiaravaduttardt. 
Commenting on the former, Srlpati says that in this Sutra 
the term Aima denotes Parabrahman. Texts in the Taittirlya 
Sruti such as, Tasmddvd etasindddtniaita dkdbassainbhutah 

etc., declare that Atman, that supreme form of Para- 
brahman, is the chief cause of creation. And through him 
dkdba, etc. (Vayu, Agni, etc.) were originated. It is also 
said' in the Mdndukya Sruti in texts such as Prapanchopa- 
§amam sdntam Uvamadvaitam chaturtham manyante sa 
dlmd sa vigndyah iti, etc., which state that the term dtma 
is here used in order to denote that He is Siva Para- 
brahman who is the cause of prapancha. It is also 
declared in the Atharvaiikhd text beginning with Dhydyi- 
tebdnam pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante iti, etc., and ending with 
Qiiva ekd dhyeyah iivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya, etc., 
that all those who wish to obtain moksha in its final 
{charama) form should meditate upon Parasiva Brahman 
only to the prohibition of other forms. Therefore, it is that 
it is decisively proved that Siva Parabrahman, who is eternal 
and who is all-happy, who is all-auspicious and all-bliss. 

In this connection, Anandattrtlia quotes t!ie Mitnd. Upa., 
I. 1. 6 : — Yadbhutayouhn paripa^yantidhirah ; and follows it up with 
the following citation from the Brahmd^da Parana : — Vyavad/idnena 
suiistu pnmsivam vidvadhliirucJiyate i Sutiravyavadhdnena prakriiifvam 
Hi sihitih u Ubhaydimakasuiiivdt Vdsudevah par ah pumdn ii 

Taiit. Upa., II. 1. 
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is the dual cause o£ this world under the nomenclature 
of Afmau. Smriti texts like Ritam satyam param BraJvma. 
purusfiain krishnapingalam i Urdlivaretant virupaksham 
visvarupdya mi namo namaltP^'" etc., declare that the 
Krisiniapingalci and Virupdksha form of Parabrahman must 
always be meditated upon. Thus say the Smritis : Sivam 
bliajanti ye nardh Siivam vrajanti te namh i Hivetaram 
bJiajanti te Biveiaram vrajanti te n Those persons who 
meditate upon and worship Siva finally go to realize Siva, 
while those who meditate upon other forms of Para- 
brahman than that of Siva, go to and realize only such 
other forms. So, therefore, those who are fond of 
and anxious to reach Siva should meditate only upon the 
Siva Parabrahma form in order to realize the fruit of 
Anandamaya Siva and should not think others. The Sruti 
text, Anydntara dtvidnandamayah, etc., declares clearly 
that Sivamantra should be the chief term employed in 
meditating upon Siva in order to derive Aiiandainayasiddhi 
and this is clearly explained in them (the Sruti texts). 
Moreover, in other contexts also wherein, the text Anyo- 
'ntara dtmdnandamayah appears, the word dtma denotes 
Parabrahman and in that context explains that Siva 
forms the head of Parabrahman and that the other sides of 
Parabrahman, such as the two flanks and the back, are 
represented by other forms of deities. And therefore in 
order to derive complete happiness and enjoy it, head 
is the chief part of the body and this part being the 
form of Siva Parabrahman above all others, must be 
meditated upon. The Sruti text, Indriyebhyah pardhyarthd 
arthebhyaicha param manah i Manasastu para buddhih bud- 
dherdtmd mahdn paraii ' Mahatah param avyaktam avyak- 
tdt purushah paraji i Purushdnn i param kinchit sd kdshthd 
sd pard gatih n iti, etc., declares that subtler are the elements 
than the senses ; subtler is the mind than the elements ; 
subtler is the intellect than the mind ; subtler is the great 
Atman than the intellect ; mightier than the great Atman is 
the Avyakta ; mightier still than even the Avyakta is the 


Malwpa.., V. 8. 
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PurusJia ; there is little beyond the Ptirusha. He is the final 
limit, and the final refuge (for the The Srud texts, 

Anydn/ara dtma prdnainayah i Aiiyonia7'a dimd mandmayah i 
and also Aiiyonlara dimd vigndnamayaJA^''\ point out that the 
term Atma is used for the subordinate ajtdhua, because this 
is the highest reward that he could reach in realizing Aiman 
on whom he meditates. And therefore the word Aima is used 
in these two senses (for Aii>ta7i znd Ai!di7!!ai!).'^^‘ 'Qnt how 
can we determine the vig77d7ia77iaya a7tdt77ia to realize the 
diia7ida7/7aya dt77ta by meditation as declared in the Sruii 
text A7tyd7ita7-a di777di7a7ida77iayah ? The next Siiim clears the 
dLO'oht- Ai777ag7-ihitirita7'avad7itiardi {\1\. 3 . 16). The term 
Ai777a in the Si'uti text, A7iyd7iiara dt777d7ia7ida77iaya id, points 
out only the Paramatma and should be understood only as 
such. The expression itai'avatin the means clearly “ as 
compared with the word At/7ia used elsewhere ” — {i.c., the 
secondary sense signif3dng a7tdi77ia, i.c., jlva). The Sr7cd 
text, At7)id vd ida77teka evdg7'a edit i Sa Iks/iata ldkd7i srijd 
etc., in which the word dt77ia is used, refers only to 
Paramatrhan and should be understood in that sense. Then, 
why is this term used in this way ? The expression 77tta7-dt 
in the Sut7'a explains the meaning of the S7‘7id as an answer. 
So' kd777ayata ba/i7(syd77t p7'ajdyeyaP'^^ It was his desire to 
create many such p7'ajas {di77ia7is]. And this is the answer 
of Parabrahman when questioned. 

In Eka dt777anasba7'lrR bhdvdt (III. 3. 51), Sripati 
says : At77ia7tah — In the body of the jlva, Parabrahma Siva 

Katha Upa., III. 10. Avyaktam : The undeveloped. Paul 
Deussen translates it as nalura nalU/-ans and V yak! atn as naiura 
tialiirata or the already developed. See the Philosophy of the Upa- 
7 nshads,lA!d- Furusha: Spirit; the Knowing Subject. Ibid. 

Anyd/tta7-dt7)ia—Aitya/i + a/tiarah+At7t7d, where awya’/i denotes 
Parabrahman. Cf. Uita77tafi Ptirushasiva7iyah {Bhagavad-Gitd, XV. 17); 
a//tarah+ai77ta denotes the subordinate anattna (i.e., the t'iva). 

Anandatirtha quotes from (i) Vdi7ia7tas7/triti : Aiidt77iasiydt/tta 
tabdasUi sopachdrah prayujyatc-, and (ii) from the Tal. Br. Upa.: 
Dvevdva brahmatidi'fspe At7/idchaiva Astdlt/tdcha. 

Aiiarlya Upa,, I. 1. 1. Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 
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prevails as its chief (or dominating) innate property. 
The texts, Grihapratishihe parame parardhe \ Isdnas- 
sai-vavidydiidm livarassarvabimicmdm l Pradhdna ksJietragna- 
paiirgimesah savisdra mbksha sthitibandlia hbtiih I Brahma- 
viddpnbii param i Tattvamasi \ Hi, etc., clearly denote 
that Brahman as Almaii exists in the body absolutely over 
and above the jlva {jlvdtirikiaivma) as supreme and unsur- 
passed. And it is therefore not correct that the jlva 
should meditate upon himself for realization. This is the 
gist of what is intended to be conveyed by this Sutra. 
In all this Brahmavidya, during meditation, the updsaka 
{i.c., the meditator) should clearly understand the svarupa 
of Parabrahman in order to differentiate the updsaka 
from the updsya. In the Sutra, Trayd-nduneva chaivam- 
upanydsah praiua^cha iti and the Taittirlya Sruti text, 
Bhrigur vai vdrunih > Varunam pitaramiipasasd,ra \ Ad/nhl 
bhagavd Brahmti l Tasmd, etat prdvdcha \ Annam prdnam 
chaksliuh ^rotram maud vdcham iti i I'am hdvdicha i and the 
text beginning with Yatd vd imdni bhutdni jdyantc'^"^ and 
ending with Saishd bhdrgavi varum vidyd parame vydman 
prafishihitdp^^ it is said in answer to the question raised 
whether in order to meditate on dnandamaya Brahman 
should the updsaka (the meditator) think upon the Para- 
matman or the jlva ; — In the Srntis it is said Ayamdtmd 
Brahma"'^^ (This dtma is Brahman) thereby meaning that the 
jlva alone is Brahman. The Sruti texts Yd'nydm devatdm 
updsie anyd' sdvanyd' hamasmi i Na sa veda yathd padicJi i Mri- 
tyossamrutyumdpnoti itiP^~ etc., clearly state that there is no 
other beyond the meditator himself to realize as the Supreme. 
The Sruti texts, Ahamasmi Brakmahamasmi itiP^"^ etc., 
also support the same view. Therefore if it is argued that 
it is the conclusion of all Vedantic texts that the meditator 
should meditate on himself for realization, then the reply is 

TaUi. upa.. III. 1. 1. 

Ibid., III. 1. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19. 

Ibid., IV. 4. 19. 

Ibid., I. 4. 10. 
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that the explanation is propounded in this SiUra: Eka atma^ 
7:u<sarl7’e bhavai. The expression ‘‘ blkak ” means Pai'a- 
7uafrriaK ; PradJmna kshtii^agitapaih^ ^nahesvarak ” ; the 
expression “ Ab/;:a means “ sthavara jan^aviatmaka jlva ” 
/.r., the being in the movable and immovable world ; the 
word Bhmnak is to be read here after the word ** Atmanah 
This word is suggested as completing the sense of the 
vSiT/nr, which Sripati reads as to mean that “In the jlvcis 
bod\\ Paramutman dwells as the Chief Lord ; on account of 
jiva, He is different from him {jlva) As read by him, the 
Suira would run : Eka> aimanb bhmnak sa^'lre bhavai, 

Sripati then proceeds. The Srnii texts Ritam pibaii- 
iau sulmitasya Idke guhdn: p7'avishian pa7'ame pa7'ardhe \ 
Chchdydiapan B7‘ahmavidb vadanii panchdgnayo ye cha irhid- 
chikeidJy^^ i Dvdsupa7^7id saynjd sakhdyau i Ksharam p 7 'a- 
dhdnam am7didksJia}mm ha7^ah kshardt7na7id visa/e deva 
ekahy etc., declare that the two internal beings, jlva and 
lsz'a7'a^ are always living in the Pundarika (heart) of the 
bod}’' as two different beings. All Veda7ila agrees in declar- 
ing that the two are ever constant and this is amply proved 
in the dialogue between Blndgu and Vcunoiiy in the manner 
of question and reply. Bhrigu has clearly explained 
the B7'ah7na dha7n7tay viz.y that the vig7id7iamaya jlva is 
absolutely different from the Anaiidainaya B7'aJmiay as exist- 
ing in the body of the jlva. This peculiar characteristic of 
the two is inevitable. In conclusion, the Siniii text 
beginning with Sa yaschdya77z pimishe i Yauhasavdditye i 
Sa ekah i .5*^: ya evant vit ! and ending with Ahamazmaniaha' 
77ja7ina}77ada7ita772adi)ii i Ahain vibvazn bhnvaztani abhyabhn- 
V(i7n \ Szivariia jybtih \ Ya evazzt veda i and also the Sz'uti texts 
Saz'vo vai Radz'ah i Sarvazzt khulvidant Brahma i Urdhvare- 
iaift Vhnxpdksham visvaz'Updya vai namb nazztald^^' i Hiraii- 
znaybhani SivarupamaszJti i Namb hii^anyabdhave \ itiy and 
numerous other texts declare that Parasiva in his form of 
Hiranmaya and the All-pervading prevails everywhere. This 
cannot be claimed by another {netara paratvazzi), Sruti texts 
Mahdpa~X, 21. 
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like Vo vigndne tishthan yasya. vigndnain iariram ! Ya dimani 
tishihan yasydtnid ^ariram''^^ I Hiranmaye pareJid&e virajam 
Brahma nishphalam I Tat ktbhram jydtishdm jydtistattaddt- 
mavido viduh i Atmdvd're drashtavyah h'otavyd mantavyd 
nididhydsitavyali i Brahmaveda Brafimaiva bhavati i iti^ 
etc., declare that according to one’s own and other 
^dkhas of Veddnta and every other branch of learning, 
Siva Parabrahman is the one to be meditated upon and 
that the jlva is the meditator. And that by his medita- 
tion upon Brahman, the jlva can obtain and realize 
Brahman is also clearly explained. The meditation on 
Brahman as Annam- Brahma by the vigndndtmaka jlva 
during the period of meditation refers only to Para- 
mesvara Brahman who pervades him. And in order 
to reach him, the various stages of his meditation show 
the several steps that he advances in his progress of 
meditation in order to reach him. The conception of 
the jlva as Brahman himself absolutely is flatly contra- 
dicted by several Sriiti texts : — Anl^ayd sdchaii imihyamd- 
nah I Tarati sdkamdtmavif^'^ i l^am gndtvd amritatvaviQti I 
Tamevam viditvd atimriiynmeti \ NdnyaJi panthdj vidyate, 
ayandya Sraddhd bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi i Atmd^iam 
aranim kritvd pranavam chdttardranim I Dhydna nir- 
mathandbhydsdt pd§am dahati panditah i etc., and many 
others. This forms the subject of discussion of the 
Bhrigiivalll dialogue from the beginning to the end. 
Sruti texts like Aham Brahmdsmi, Tativajnasi, etc., 

though they lead to the inference that the meditator and 
the meditated are one in the result {phald), yet they have 
not sufficiently proved and declared that the jlva^ who 
enters into anddi malasamsdra (an infinite series of sins) 
and binds himself for entering into several generations in 
his bodily form, now going into it and now coming out 
of it, and who thus keeps struggling on in this fire of 


BH/tad. C/pa., III. 7. 22. 
C/ic/i. C/pa., VII. 1. 3. 
TaiU. Upa., III. 8. 

C/ich. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 
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tapairaya and feels burning pain {dandahyamand), could ever 
come out of it and ever could possibly attain B^-ahniatva 
— this is kept as a great doubt. That this is never possible 
is conclusive {jrapntraydnala dandahyaindva. svcibhdvasya 
nasvaid Bralimatvam sambhavafiti siddham). 

Evanchdimdkdrlsnyain (II. 2. 33). {And in the case 
of space also, on accoinit of there being no differencel) 
Thus, it follows that the dtnian (as jlvd) became a totality 
with the Supreme. In other words, the jiva is, as com- 
pared with the body, in small size and occupies but a small 
portion of it. There, in that small space, it lives in a very 
diminutive form ; in the same way it lives in small insects 
occupying but a small space in them, and making the totality 
of its form with the Supreme Atman. Moreover, if it is 
conceded that the j%va occupies the body in as mall form, 
then, there is room to think that it goes even to Paraloka 
in that small form. And therefore we have to accept that 
the j%va assumes the sukshma form and lives in the body. 

If we have to oppose such a view, the next Sutra — 
Barirdndnt chdnavasthitaparimdiiatvdt (II. 2. 34) {And on 
account of recognition) — explains that it cannot be so 
contradicted. 

We have seen insects such as flies, etc., in minute 
forms, born as the result of their previous karma ; 
such insects are born again in their future lives as 
elephants as the result of their previous karmaP'^° But 
the suggestion, because the jiva is small and minute, it 
can ascend to the other world in that form {i.e., with its 
body), because its body is small and that the elephant cannot 
because of its heavy body, is fallacious and cannot be 
accepted. Such a reasoning ends in contradicting the 
siddhdnta (the theory) that no jiva goes to the other world 
with its body but leaving the body behind. 

Ndtmdsruter nityatvdchcha tdbhyah (II. 3. 16). 

The word Atma cannot obtain the meaning of iarira. Why ? 
Because it is not so supported by the Srutis. We do not 

A fly in one generation may become an elephant in another 
birth. See Mahabharata, AnuSdsanika Parva, Kifdpdkhydna. 
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hear from the SytUi texts describing creation that the 
jlvas were created anew. (They already existed.) SmLi 
texts like Gna gnau dvau ajdvisanisatc, etc., bear tes- 
timony to the eternal existence of the jlvas. This is 
the gist of the meaning of this Sutra {Na-\-dima-^ah'uteli 
+miyatvdi-\-c/i.a+tdb/iyali). That this entire world was 
originated through the influence of Akdsa^ etc.'^^^ and that 
Brahman became manifest through Parabrahman is 
stated in the Sruti texts. Then, if it is asked whether 
the jlva also came into existence along with Brahman 
and the entire world, the question arises which is the 
right answer. The answer should be in the affirmative 
{as tit i). How ? The ready reply is provided by the Srzcti 
text Ekavigndndna sarvavig}idnavi^"~ — by understanding 
one we have to understand the rest in the same way, in 
order that we may be consistent with our previous 
pratigna {Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlsdnlbau, etc., texts). We 
have agreed that originally there was only one srisliti 
(creation) during which just as dkdsa and the rest 
became manifested, jlvas also became manifest and this 
is supported by the Sruti texts as already set forth in our 
arguments (texts like YataJi prasutd jagatah prasutl- 
tdyma jlvdn visasarja blmmydm).'^'^^ From whom the 
world came into existence, through him (the Parabrahman) 
t.f., the same source, came also the jlvas. Prajdpatih prajd 
asrujata; Sanmuldssdniyhndh sarvdh prajdh saddyatandh 

Akaiadvdyuh vdyoragnih agnerapah, etc., Rig-Veda. Taitt. 
Upa., II. 1. 1. 

C/ic/i. upa., VI. 1. 4. 

This is a text from the Mahdndrdyandpamshad, I. 16. It is 
quoted by An.TndatIrlha, I. 1. 1. The full text is as follows: — 

Yam antassamudre kavayo vadanti yadakshare parame prajdh i 
Yalah prasutd jagatah prasuti toyena jivdn visasarja bhumydm n 

Anandatlrtha quotes it for establishing his thesis that the 
world is eternal and only became manifest through Parabrahman 
at the time of creation along with the jlvas, thereby suggesting 
that jlvas were no new entities brought into being at the time of 
creation but only previously existing ones brought into manifesta- 
tion at creation by him. 
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saipreJishihah Vatofd iruar.i bhuiai:: pciyanfc Hi and 
other texts clearly prove that the creation of the world 
v.'as a!oi!" xcii/i all the jivas in a sachetana form. These 
texts clearly demonstrate that the coming into being of 
the jlz'as was along with the world and that it is to be 
understood to be as such. No separate statement (of 
this) is necessary, for Brahman is also said to be eternal. 
This view is amply proved b}’ Sruli texts like TativamasP'^^ 
etc,, inasmuch as the /ivas to whom Brahmatva is 
attributed, are also eternal. Sniii texts like Ailaddtmya- 
viidav; safi'azn f‘~~' Sai"jam khalvidam Brahma etc., also 
prove that Brahman became manifested through Akdia 
etc., though eternal. And therefore the view that even 
the jlvas did come through the influence of AhdSa, 
etc., has to be accepted. If this is the conclusion we 
have to come to, then according to the Sutra NdUnd- 
h'uldr liilyalvdchcha tdbhyah iii, etc., the word dtma 
cannot be construed to mean the Sarira, because it 
is not so established by the Sruli texts. The Gitd 
Smriti says: Najdyatc mriyaic vd (Neither 

is he born nor does he die). And Sruli texts like 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlmiiisau, etc., conclusively oppose 
the holding of a contradictory view. The eternity of 
the Atman (Atmano nityatvani) {i.e., jwa and the Para- 
brahman) is amply proved by the Sruli and Smriti 
texts themselves. Sruli texts such as Nityd' nitydnd,m che- 
lanaPchelandindm cho bahuimm yb vidadhdti kcimdn p®" Ajb 
iiilyasidsvaloyant purdnb iia hanyale hanyamdne sarire 
iti, etc., declare the same view, viz.., that jivczs are eternal 
among the eternal things {nilyb' nitydndzn) ; are sentient 


Chch. Upa., VI. 6. 4. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

Ibid., IV. 8. 7. 

Ibid., III. 4. 

Bhagavad-Gita, II ; Kafha Upa., II. 18. 
Katha Upa., V. 13. 

Bhagavad-Gita, II. 
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beings among sentient beings [cJieta7iaichUaiM,nam) ; 
and one among several eternal things {ekd bahunam)^ who 
realize their desires ; this jwa is called aja (because he is 
not born) ; nitya (eternal) ; and sasvata (ever existing as a 
being) ; he is always old {puraitah) ; he is neither killed nor 
does he die although he loses his bodily form. And there- 
fore alma cannot mean the sarira. Then how is it possible 
to know everything by knowing well one thing (as stated in 
the Sruii text Eka vi^ndnma sarva vigiidiiam)V^~ The 
reply may be thus formulated. The jivas also possess the 
right to act and are in the fields of kdrana and kdrya 
independent of others. 

This being so, then, we have to admit that the world 
and jlvas came into existence by the influence of AMsa, etc. 
But it is said that it is not so {iielyucAyale). Because of 
dravya (substance)’'^®^ being the same, all others are the 
transformed travail {avastkdntardpatiik) of that one. And 
the same remark applies to the jlva also. But in the jlva, 
there is something more, wV., while AMsa, etc., are ache- 
tana, jlva is not so, because it is a clKta7ia (sentient being). 
This is the peculiarity {visesha). Another peculiarity is that 
the jlva has in it invested gnd7ta (knowledge) to a small 
extent while AMsa, etc., do not possess it. But AM^a, etc., 
have for their part a peculiar transforming characteristic, 
thereby showing a constant tendency to change from 
one appearance to another {svarupdnyathdbhdvd). This 
last peculiarity of liability to constant change is not 
found in the jlva, which is prohibited {pratishiddhyate) to 
it. So, in conclusion, it follows that having proved the 
eternity of the jlva and explained the difference between 
Parabrahman and the jlva, and the jlva being always 
dependent on the Parabrahman for obtaining all that it is 
to enjoy through his favour and under his control, the jlva 
can in no circumstances aspire to be on a level with 

Chch. Upa., IV. 1. 6. 

Dravyam : a thing, substance, matter ; the ingredient or 
material of anything. An elementary substance, the substratum 
of properties, one of the seven categories of the Vaiseshikas. 
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the Parabrahman in the many characteristics which mark 
him — nityatva (eternality), niravadyalva (faultlessness), 
sat"iiagnatva (all-knowing), satyasankalpaiva (truthful 
determination), karyakdranadhipat7)a (lordship of kdrya 
and kdrana), and visvapatitva (lordship of the universe). 
And therefore Parabrahman is the ordainer of all the 
states in the chidachit world in the entire creation and 
is responsible for its control. And therefore in the 
light of all the qualities proved in Parabrahman, the jwa 
can never acquire any such dharma unto himself. Even 
though in his sukshma dasd, Parabrahman lies in him {jiva) 
also in a sukshma dasd ; dvaita (dualism) is eternal [dvaita- 
sya niiyatvam). In the moksha dasd (realized state), by 
virtue of the Bhramai-akitanydya, the jlva, being freed from 
all kinds of bondage, attains Bivatva {Sivaiva prdptiJi). 
Smti texts like Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati etc., 

clearly declare this truth. Therefore we have to admit that 
in the state of bondage (fiaddha dasdydm), jlva and Brahman 
are entirely different from each other {baddha dasdydm 
jlva Brahmandr bliedatvani) and in the realized state 
{mukta dasdydm) they are one {nmkiada§dydin abhedatvam). 
This is the manner in which Sridi samanvayam is brought 
about. When one’s power in himself expands, Sivatva is 
naturally reached in its fully developed state {Sivasvdbhd- 
vika svasakti vikdsatayd). Just as Sruti texts like Ya- 
dlidrna ndbhissrujate, grihyatecha zVz, etc., demonstrate that 
both the act of creation of the universe and the act of 
withdrawing of it is in one and the same urnandbhi 
(Paramount Lord), the dvaitddvaita doctrine'follows in the 
same way. If we are to discuss the principles involved, then 
it comes to bhedaiva, i.e., Parabrahman being the cause 
{srishti) and the material world the ttpdddiia kdratm. Judg- 
ing from the material world and its creation {updddiiatvd), 
abhedatva is established. Both kdrydvastha and kdrand- 
vastha have come to prevail upon jagat and Isvara and 
this establishes the doctrine of Bheddbhedaivam. Judging 
from kdrydvastha, Parabrahman’s own sakti is throughout 


Mwtd. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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seen to be in continuity without any break {svasaktipari- 
namatvma abhldatva) and hence abhMatva is established ; 
but judging from iiiyamakatva (the controlling power be- 
hind the creation), bimmatva is proved {svaniydmakatvena 
svabhinnatvam). Even judging from the standpoint of 
kdrandvastka^ every part of the creation is withdrawn into 
himself — which proves abhedalva {svautarlinatvena abhcda- 
tvam). Just as in the hot season [grlskma kale), the earth 
is seen quite free from green grass, etc., being parched up 
these existing but in very minute [sukshma) form, everything 
having been absorbed in Parabrahman, svabhinnatvam is 
established by the whole of the Vedanta (that is, it follows 
that the material world is separated from the Parabrahman). 
Thus abhinnatva is, in Sripati’s opinion, the minutest form 
of bhinnatva. This passes generally as abhinnatva. Sruti 
texts like Sadeva sanmyedamagra asitd^'^' etc. {He was the 
only one that existed at first in the form of Sat) declare that 
at the time of Pralaya in this world, Parabrahman existed in 
the form of chidachiddtmaka Parabrahman {i.e., keeping 
everything in himself. He alone existed). Then when crea- 
tion came into being, Parabrahman began to manifest every- 
thing as quite different from himself and brought into 
existence the world and the rest. Sruti texts like Asadvd 
idamagra dslt; Tatd vai sadajdyata itif^^ etc., declare that 
the term asat in the Sruti texts denotes the chidachiddtmaka 
form of Parabrahman and that he existed in a very minute 
{sukshma) form and thereafter everything became minutest in 
a visible form. Thus the things which were in the manifest 
form at first, became, through the cause of Parabrahman, 
all visible in their gross {sthula) form. In other words, these 
transformations from their minutest forms to big, bulky 
forms were due to that Supreme Parabrahman, who caused 
these changes from one state to another, i.e., from cause to 
effect through his sabda and other influences, which did not 
exist before (that is, what was in sukshma bhinnatva, i.e., 
aikatva, became in Parabrahman’s hands sthula bhinnatva). 

Chch. Upa. VI. 2. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 
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Parabrahman in whom chidamsa was latent, minutest 
during srishli its actual, real state, by way of vikara 
(transformation), in order to prove the fruit of its own 
action (Jcarma phala bhoktyatvaya) i.c., the real nature of 
chidamsa (latent in Parabrahman). (What was latent in ' 
him looked like aikya but not really aikya ; so in srishti 
it comes out in its real form.) This double manner 
of manifesting himself which is latent in Parabrahman 
and which is brought into play during srishti shows his 
controlling nature. This manifests his two-fold nature, in 
which chidachit are, in Pralaya, latent in him. In creation, 
these are separated and are shown, by reason of karya and 
kdrana as separate, each with its different characteristics. 
These are different in creation {srishti) owing to their 
inherent characteristics and are so manifest. These two 
kinds of manifestations look, in their manner of operation, 
quite different from each other, so as to seem that they are 
the result of magic {Prakdradvaye. prakdrinicha samdnaJt)?^'^ 
Therefore an undesirable conclusion is reached {dpattih). 
The text beginning with ^'’Yendsridam srutam"'^^^ and 
ending with Ekavigndnena sarva vigndnam, etc. (what 
has not been heard has now been heard ; by under- 
standing one thing thoroughly well, everything will be 
understood) is illustrated in the example contained in 
the Sruti text Yathd saumyekena mriipindenaP^^ etc. 
(Oh sweet disciple 1 look at this rounded ball of earth, 
etc.) This example seems knowledge in a nutshell, which, 
when expanded, explains clearly the whole relationship 
which is made up of coming together and parting {i.e., 
creation and dissolution). In the same way, you have to 
understand, by way of application, how the flva is brought 
into manifestation and how it undergoes dissolution 
{jlvasydtpatti mararmvddinyalt).- Several Sruti texts like 
Prajdpatih prajd asrujata^ etc., declare clearly how 

Sukshmddvaita is advaila reduced to the minutest form. This, 
briefly put, seems to be Sripati’s view. 

Chch. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

Ibid., VI. 1. 4. 
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the ackidamsa svarupa jlva comes into existence and 
goes into dissolution. This forms the subject of discussion 
between the two sets of argumentators known as jlva- 
iiityatva-vadinyah and jlva-pratishedha-vadinyaJi, those who 
argue that jwa is eternal and those who contradict that 
view. Smriti texts like Na jay ate mriyate, etc., and SriUi 
texts such as Nityd'nityanasn chetaitaichetandnamP^^ itj etc. 
declare the two states of the jwa in their svarupa in the 
sankbcha and vikdsa form in the illustrating example (of 
mritpinda) shown to the disciple. Also, texts like Sava esJia 
inahdnaja dtmd ajard amarb amritb Brahma Nityb'nit- 
ydnamP^' etc., prove distinctly the Parabrahma vishaya 
characteristics of Parabrahman). Thus, at all times, it is 
clearly explained what there is contained in Parasiva- 
brahman in his latent form of chidachid vasttih ; while 
he himself is Purnah and while before creation he 
shows himself, as one all contained in himself, undiffe- 
rentiated in name, form and division {prdksrishterekatvd- 
vadhdranam ndmarupa vibkdgabhdvddupapadyate). This 
is how it operates. Sruti texts like Tarhya vydkritamdsit 
tanndmarupdbhydm vydkriyate, declare how during 

srishti those latent things in avyakta Parabrahman 
became manifest, and how they have been described in the 
Bdstras by their individual names and forms in their several 
states of existence at their origin and at their dissolution. 
There are interpreters who argue that Brahman himself 
appears in several jlva forms owing to the upddhi of avidya 
{avidybpddhi) in him ( Yetvavidybpddhikam jlvatvam vadanti)\ 
there are those who argue that at all times the jwa lies in 
Brahman absolutely separate from him, but only comes into 
srishti in order to work out his own destiny {pdra?ndrthikb- 
pddhikriiam) ; and there are those who argue that Brahman, 
who by himself forms the bhbktru (the enjoyer), bhbgya (the 
object of enjoyment) and the controller (niyantru). All these 

Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

Bri'had. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 

Katha Upa., V. 13. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 3. 
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tliree sets of disputants maintain avidydsakti, i-upddisakti 
and bhoktrii-bfidgya-jiiyaiitru sakti, and agree to the con- 
clusion that at the time of Pralaya, Parabrahman alone 
exists as Self. And all these say that Parabrahman alone 
exults in bliss without another name, form or division as ex- 
plained in .Sii/rar like Vaishamya nairghrinyhia sdpeksJiatvat 
(II. 1. 34), Nakarmavibhd^dditi chenndndditvdt hytipapa- 
dyalec/idpyupalabhyaiecha (11. 1. 35), iti etc. These texts 
declare clearly that the flow of in their different states of 
existence in their different series of karma [tat 

karma pravdfiasya) is of eternal nature {andditvdt) and is seen in 
the form of a stream continually flowing. They also say that 
in both the states — pdramdrthika and anddyupddhi — Para- 
brahman himself undergoes bondage. As upddhi is nothing 
apart from Parabrahman nor anything new from him, Para- 
brahman alone undergoes all these transformations ( Upddhi 
Brahma vyatirikta vastvantardbhdvdt aparasya Brahmaiva 
vichiirdkdrma parinamatd). He alone enjoys all results, 
both gooff and . bad. But in that capacity as controller 
{niyantru), he does not enjoy any portion of the results ; yet 
the unseparateness from Parabrahman as both enjoyer and 
enjoyed, he manifests himself as All-alone. As for our part, 
we hold that Parabrahman, out of his supreme power of 
expanding and contracting in the forms kdrya and kdrana, is 
always absolutely free from any speck of fault and far from 
any smell of it. His satyasankalpatva (truthful resolution) is 
exhibited variously and without end and is always seen in 
the midst of the ocean of his good qualities. He holds in 
himself chit and achit things ; but He has no other kinds of 
forms -which are wanting in His goodness. And therefore 
the demonstrated conclusion is everything is reasonable 
and virtuous in Him. 

Svdtmand chdttaraydh (II. 3. 19) {Sva-{-dtmand+cha-\- 
iittaraydlt). Is sva (Parabrahman) or dtma the greater? 
The answer is in the conclusion reached. In order to 
reject any vibhiitva for the jlva, this Sutra is propounded. 
The particle cha in this Sutra is intended to restrict the 
meaning fff d,tma. However, death follows from the 
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separation of the jlva from the iarira. This is called 
utkranti. Even if the jlva as the associate of sva stayed 
in the ^arlra, he finds no secure home in it. (This 
Sulra says that the jlva cannot reckon on the sarlra as 
its permanent home ; because jlva has no vibhutva over the 
Sarlra) Therefore ai>/u/va (atomicity or minuteness) becomes 
established (as the chief characteristic) of the jlva. [The Sutra 
means : The meaning of the word atma (jlva) used with the 
term sva (Parabrahman) is restricted by the conclusion 
arrived at later on.] The word sva must be understood 
from its own meaning according to the term used in the 
Sutra. Because the term sva used in Sutra 21 restricts the 
meaning to jlva who occupies in a minute form the sarlra 
merely for enjoyment of the results of his previous karnia 
(11. 3. 20). The term a7pi cannot apply to jlva, but to 
Parabrahman, the chief adhikari, who is other than the 
jlva and controls the jlva in the sarlra {Na+amih-^-atak 
-\-srutehTiii-\-chU-hna-\-itaradhikdrdt) (II. 3. 20). In the 
next Sutra, Svasabdwiyndudbhymncha (II. 3. 21), it is stated 
that the jlva also is called ami when in the sarlra. Thus 
the Sruti text says, Yeshd anurdt77id chetasd veditavyd yas77ti7i 
p7'd7}ah pa7ichadhd sa77ivivesaj^^^ iti, etc. (This a7iu who is 
also called dt77ta and who is determined by the method of 
his actions also entered the sarlra in the form of the five 
elements). This a7tu form of the jlva was placed in the 
Sarlra along with the controlling adhikdri {sva),'^°^ in order 
to give the jlva opportunities of enjoying the fruit of his 
actions. The text says, bhdgd jlvassavigiieyah (The lesser 
one who actually enjoys should be understood to be the jlva). 
The jlva is usually known to be of such a minute form as to 
be known in the world’s parlance as the size of a hair at the 
end of the tail of a horse {vdldgra 77idtrd vyavahd7'dpi). 
Therefore he {jlva) is also called a 7 iu as well as the Supreme 
A.t77ia, with whom he stays in association in the sarlra. 
Thus under the control of the Supreme At777a, this a7pi 

Mund. upa.. III. 1. 9. 

Sva. Literally, one’s own, belonging to oneself. Brahman, 
the Supreme Soul, claiming the jivas as his own. 
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fiva pervades the whole of the iarira and undergoes 
experiences such as miser}', etc."®® 

In the Sutra, Svasabdoiwiandbhydmcha (II. 3. 21) 
{And on account of the very word — Sva — and of the 
measure of pervasion), the significance of the terra sva is 
explained at some length. The term sva is employed to 
show that Parabrahman is also in the a7iu form. The 
Srufi text. Esho anurdt7nd chetasd veditavyd yasmin pi'dimh 
panchadhd samviveicP^~ declares that this jiva in the 
form of aim is to be understood by his actions ; he 
entered the iaid^-a as pj'diia composed of the five elements. 
The expression unmdnaiit in the Sutra means Udhrutya- 
md 7 tdbhydin, i.c., the measure of elevation as betweeii the two ; 
{Sva) resembles aim in his form ; what results from the 
resemblance and the measure of elevation (afforded) to the 
jiva (by Sva) makes it get such elevation applied to itself 
(the jiva)E^ The S^'uti text declares Vdldg-ra sata- 
bhdgasya hatadhd kalpitasya cha I Bhdgo jlvas savigJieya 
iti. (The jiva is to be known as part of the hundredth part 
of the point of hair follicle of a horse’s tail divided a 
hundred times. )^®® And in vyavahdra, the jiva occupies such 
a small minute form in the sarira ; yet he throws his 
refulgence throughout the whole body during life. And 
therefore it is the dt7na in the a7m form that exists 
in the sa7'i7'a and it is he who calls himself the jiva. 
In this aim form, whatever experiences he, (the jiva), 
gathers of sorrow, pain, etc., is for himself only and not for 
the Sva. If it is asked whether it is possible for two sets of 
beings — jiva and sva — one undergoing pain, sorrow and 

The term unniana used in the Sutra is meant to measure out 
the difference between the jiva and the Parabrahman in anu forms 
in v/hich the jtva experiences pain and sorrow while Parabrahman is 
all-exultant bliss, controlling the jiva. Ufimana means weighing or 
measuring up ; it is really a measure of size or quantity. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

The sva is in the sarira in anu form and gives his prabhdva 
to the jiva and makes him appear as if he was everything. The 
bvnha-pratibiniba theory is implicit in this comment. 

&veta. Upa., V. I, 
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the like and the other free and exultant in joy, to co-exist, 
the following Sufra explains it: Avirodimkiiaiidaiiavat 
(II. 3. 22) {There is no contradiction as in the case of 
sandal nnf^ueni). 

There is no contradiction ; because it is like the 
sandal plant in the midst of a number of other kinds of 
trees. Just as the sandal paste smeared over the body in a 
particular spot spreads its scent throughout the body 
and produces coolness, etc., similarly the jlva and kshetragna 
staying in one place in the body throws its radiance 
all over the body and experiences sorrow and joy in 
every part of the harlra generally. Hence, there is no 
contradiction here. If it is asked in which part of the 
sarlra the fiva lies in its amk form {Kasniinnamkva 
sthCtnani), the next Sutra determines its special place (in the 
krlra). Avastliiii vaikshyaditi chhumbhynpagamtiddhrudi 
///(II. 3. 23) {If it be said that this is not so on account 
of specialization of abode, wc say no, because of the acknoio- 
Icdgmcnt of a place of the Sva, i.e., in the heart). 

Sruti texts like HridayadHb hyatmanah sthitih ; 
Hridihyayam atma tatraikabatam nadinCvn ///,®‘’° etc. ; 
Katama dtnnl ///,®®^ etc. ; Vo yam vigndnamaya prdneshu 
hridyantarjybtih ; etc., declare that the dtma cannot live 
in any other place than what is allotted to it especially as 
its own, viz., the interior of the heart. The example of 
sandalwood is given only to proclaim the special region 
allotted to it in the krira, by which it proclaims itself 
through its radiant rays — just as the scent does the 
existence in the midst of other trees of the sandalwood. 
The example of the sandal is not to show merely its 
position among the trees ; but to indicate how it proclaims 

Praina Upa., III. 6. 

Bnhad. Upa., VI. 3. 7. 

These may be thus translated : — Alma is in the Hridayapradcia 
— the area of the heart ; in the area of the heart, along with a 
hundred nerves, this dtma dwells ; the dtma is none at all 
when compared with the Supreme Sva ; he who is proclaimed as 
vigndnamaya dwells in the living body in the interior of the 
heart in a glowing form. 
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;‘s existence in the piece where it is by its scent. 
Even thongh its existence is confined to one particular 
spot, its rays carry its fame through the ^arlra. and 
n'.ahes itself all-pervasive (all which is due to the 
influence of .S':-;? in the bod}’ by the side of the jlva). 
The follo'iving Su/ra gives a further description of the 
/7:'u-'s existence in the ^'arlra : Gmjiidvd Ibkavai (II. 3. 
24}^'’’ {Or Oil account of its all-round lustre). 

The expression rd in the Sutra excludes all other 
doctrines than what is declared herein. Atma by its 
own property \guna) and knowledge {guana) stays in 
its allotted spot with its rays radiating throughout the 
larira. And therefore Ci Ibkavai. Just as a jewel seen 
in the rays of the sun puts out the rays of the jewel 
exhibiting its property, similarly the jiva, remaining in the 
region of the heart, receiving the rays of the Supreme 
Sva (Parabrahman), radiates in his own property as his 
characteristic, just as a mirror, wherever he moves. In 
the same way, the xvisdom of the fiva^ through the 
supreme influence, pervades throughout the ^arira. 
Therefore it is, in conclusion, determined that in that 
special region, which gives him the opportunity of 
catching the rays of light by virtue of being under the 
influence of Sva {svah-aydt), the jlva is so much capable of 
as to throw out rays in his own capacity. Verily, if it 
is doubted whether so long as the jlva is dependent for 
his guana and prablia because of the influence of one 
who is different from himself {svarupa vyatirikta), then 
he should be considered as different in his properties 
also from the Supreme. The next Sutra removes this 
doubt : Vyatirekb gandhavattailidcha dar^ayati (II. 3. 25) 

Sri pat i reads this Sutra thus : Gunadva dlokavat, Alokavat : 
A as a prefix to verbs and nouns expresses the senses of near, 
near to, towards, from all sides or all around. Aldka^ as read 
by Sripali, would thus suggest light, or lustre, spreading all around, 
which is peculiarly appropriate when used with reference to the 
jiva who, under the influence of the Sva^ is held to pervade the 
whole sarlra, 

3Q F 
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{There ts a distinctioii as in the ease of smell ; and thus 
Scripture also declares). 

Just as we experience from different smells their 
different qualities and determine the differences between 
them, in the same way the jlva recognizes himself by 
his guana that he is pervading throughout the ^arira and 
every part of it from the particle of a hair to the end of 
the nail and can say that he can feel and experience all over 
the ^arlra. The Sruti text Alomabhyah Cinakhdgrebhyah 
Jdudtycvdyam purushah iti, etc., (This man can feel all 
over and experience his existence) declares that even though 
he dwells in an atomic {anu) form within the region of the 
heart, yet by virtue of power, he proclaims that he lives in 
every part of the sarira. Sruti texts like Tattvamasip'^^ 
Aham Brahmdsmip^'' Ayamdtmci Brahmaf^^' iti, etc., pro- 
claim as if the jiva and Brahman live in the sarlra as if 
they were one {jiva BralnnandrekatvbpadHdt).^^'^ If it is 
asked whether they are actually one in their lordliness 
{vibhntva), the next Sutra answers the question : Pruthag- 
upadesdt (II. 3. 26) {Their distinctness is taught). 

SrtUi texts like Ibdnassarva vidydndm ; livarassarva 
bhutdndm Vo devdndm prathainani ptirastdt ; Vibvddhikd 
rudrd niaharshih Pradhdna kshetragnapatirgunesah sam- 
sdra indksha sthiti bandha hetuli Dvd suparnauf^^ iti, etc., 
clearly declare that jlva and Parabrahman in their respective 
capacities of the controlled and the controller, and in their 
peculiar characteristics of jlvatva and Ibatva, and in their 
subordinate and independent existences and in the state of 
experiencing bondage and in the shape of being free from 

Chch. Ufa., IV. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Ibid., II. 5. 19. 

Some of these texts are quoted by Anandatirtha in his 
Bralima-Sutra Bhashya when commenting on this identical Sutra, 
which is according to his text II. 3. 27. 

Mahopa., XIX. 

Ibid., X. 19. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

jkd., IV. 6. 
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such bondage — in all these the two {/Jva and Parabrahman) 
are entirely distinct from each other. While they are thus 
distinct from each other, vibhutva is only due to the 
independent Parabrahman, who is the controller. This 
is the conclusion proclaimed by the Srntis. There are, 
however, seen Sruti texts like Yd vif^nCind iishthan 
V:p:nvaiu ya^;^navj tanuia, tfi\ etc. If it is doubted whether 
the nva cannot be called vigndmfnid, the next Siifra 
explains the doubt: Tady^unasdralvdtiu fadvyapadeSah 
prd^aaval (IL 3. 27) {A particle of the csse7ic€ of Par 
s qiialitics bciuy^ ^rflccicd in the jiva^ he is termed 
as if he loerc a prdgna). 

In this Sitlra^ the 5ahda ‘ in ’ screens the blame of 
dependency attaching to the jiva, because of the good 
quality reflected by the ray of his (Parabrahman^s) 
grace; because also vi^ndna is all his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace bestowed on the jlva through his goodness. And 
therefore the j\va is extolled as vigndndtmdy thereby 
suggesting that the dtma derives that name {vigndndimd) 
purely through his being associated with Parabrahman. 
According to Smriii texts like Yathd prdgnasyd- 
nanda sdrabhutd gnna iti, the word prdgna as applied 
to the jiva is simply intended to pass him falsely as 
dnanda^ because of the grace of Parabrahman. Accordingly 
Si'uii texts like Yadesha dkdsa dnandd net sydt ; Anandd 
B^^ahmdti nyajdndP^'^ iti ; Prdgnasya hydnanda sdrabhutd 
giniah ; 6^^ dkd Brahmana dnaiidah ; Anandaiii Brahmand 
vidvdn nabibheti kutaschandP^^ 2 '//, declare that just as Para- 
brahman is ^iWsatya, all gndna^ all dnanda^ so, this jwa, who 
becomes a gndni by his (Parabrahman’s) grace, also passes 
as such but falsely by the application of the terms prdgna and 
gndni to him as stated in Sruti texts like Saha Brahmand 
vipaschiid Yassarvagnah iti, etc. In conclusion, the jlva, 


Brihad, Upa,, V. 7. 
""" Taitt. Upa„ III. 6. 
Ibid, IL 4. 

IL 1, 
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who becomes a pragna and a gimni through his samskaray 
calls himself through his qualities vignani. 

The following Sutra assigns further reasons why he is 
so called : Yavadatmabliavitvachcha na dbshastaddarsanai 
(11. 3. 28) {,Aiid since the qziality of vi guana exists 
zuherever the Self is, there is no contradictiozi here ; thus 
the Scripture declares). The Sruti text Ybyam vignana- 
mayah praiibslni hridyantarjybtih purushassamanassannzi- 
bhau Idkdvanusancharati, iti, declares that the jlva when he 
attains the stage of vigndnamaya, gets the opportunity to 
catch sight of that luminous Supreme Brahman {prdneshtc 
hridyantarjybtih) who, living within the sarira as an 
associate with the jlva, enlightens as to both the internal and 
the external world. In saying this there is no contradic- 
tion, because it is only when the jlva becomes possessed of 
atmabhavitva (the form of Parabrahman in his mind), that 
he will be in a position to realize the Supreme Brahman 
{taddar^andt), i.e., only by actual sight. Hundreds of Sruti 
texts like Yathd nadyassyandamdndssamzidrb astani gach- 
chanti ndmarupc, vihdya I Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam pztrushanm paiti divyazn- \ Gatdli kaldh 
panchadamh pratishthd devdscha sarvb pratidevatdsu i Kar- 
indni vigndnaznayaicha dtmd pare’ vyaye sarva eklbhavanti i®” 
Esha samprasddbsmdt barlrdt samuththdya paranijybti- 
rupasampadya svena riipendbhinishpadyaie^^^ iti i etc., declare 
that the jlva, naturally meditating through the nivritti 
mdrga, will subsequently enter the region of Siva 
{Sivatattva) ; being rid of his carnal body will enter the 
kingdom of Siva through Siva-ybga, Siva-dhydna and Siva- 
gndna and become a jlvawmikta (a jlva free from bondage) 
and enter Siva-dhydna samddhi in the midst of burning 
brightness radiating like the lighted camphor, even in 
his aim form and present himself before the Supreme 
Brahman. And therefore there is no contradiction in the 
declaration of the Sncti texts. This clearly shows that the 

Mund. Upa., II. 2. 8. 

Jbid., III. 2. 7. 

C/ich. Upa., Vlll. 12. 14. 
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jiva through his continuous ardent labour of holy meditation 
and austerity, has finally, like the one in sleep {supta 
purusha) who awoke at once into the illumination of the 
bright day, through enlightenment obtained by knowledge. 
In the comparison of the /Trw in his anu form along with 
Parabrahman in his of course, there is a contra- 

diction as between the pva and Brahman, just as there 
is as between the river and the ocean. The former in 
running through his meditation concentrates on the Brahman 
in the form of a vast ocean ; this contradiction between the 
two cannot be prevented [duruivarci). Moreover, if it is 
said that Isvara cannot live in the heart as a separate entity 
giving light to the pva, and that the anu form of the jlva 
cannot be accepted, being merely an illusion through 
upadhi, then the argument becomes inconsistent {asa7i.gata). 
Snili texts like Gnd gnau dvdu itiy etc., 

clearly declare that jivas were brought into being through 
bhufa srishii and remained so until they reached Para- 
brahman . again all throughout in the anu form. And 
therefore the aniitva of the j%va as its natural form is clearly 
proved as a fact. It has also been proved, as an undoubted 
fact that the fivas were in the state of susbupii, etc., without 
gndna. And that guana is not their natural adjunct in 
their svarupa or their dharma in their original state is 
proved bj' the Sutra : Pumstvddivattvasya satdbhivyakti 
ybgdt (II. 3. 29) {Since, as in. the case of virile power, 
etc., there may be manifestation of that which exists). 

The term tu in this Sutra is intended to clear the doubt 
expressed above, i.c., v.'hether the fiva is associated 
with gndna in its original form {svarupa) ; or in its natural 
state. Even in the sushnpti state, the flva is not completely 
free from agndna, because it is only after he becomes awake 
that he is able to refer back to what took place in szishupti 
as something that occurred while he was asleep. Therefore, 
gndzia is only what he could acquire as a dharma subsequent- 
ly (to his holy practices). Gndna is a dharma to be acquired 
and not one attaching to the jlva naturally {svarupa dharma). 


fvlta. Ufa., I. 9. 
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just as manliness and other extraordinary powers 
become manifest only when the child grows into man- 
hood, because they are extraordinary qualities {asdd/ia- 
raiia d/iarma)^ which though they exist in children, 
yet they are not manifest in them until they become 
men, when only such qualities become manifest in them 
and never earlier, nor at all times. The body {sarlrd) 
is made up of the sapta dhdtu {ue.^ chyle, blood, flesh, 
fat, bone, marrow and semen), which keep continually 
developing themselves and are attached to the svarupa in 
unbroken sequence [svai'Updmibandhi). “ Body ” {sarira) 
means the thing which is made up of the sapta dhdtu, the 
three-fold impurities {trimala), the two births {dviyoui) and 
the four-fold feeders {chaturvidha dlidramaya).^^° {Tatsapta 
dhatti trimalani dviyoui chaturvidhdhdrainayaic sariram.) 
This identical meaning was conveyed previously when dis- 
cussing the susJmpti state. The experience and the varied 
knowledge he had acquired, in that sushupti state, the 
jlva was able to recall in the wakened [jdgrata) state. These 
qualities, therefore, are the natural dharma of the jwa, 
which he can avail himself of always. This point has been 
already discussed. Therefore, even before he develops 
the state of prdg}tatva, the svarupa of the jlva was in him. 
Therefore, this dtma svarupa is not always small in 
measure {anuparimdua). And this the jlva, even after 
death, carries with him in a symbolic form, and nothing is 
new in him even in the mukta state. And therefore he 
cannot be said to have not possessed it at any time. More- 
over, according to the Sruti text Etebhydbhutdbhyassa- 
umthJidya tdnyevdmi viuasyati iti, whatever of a destructible 
kind is possessed by the jlva, during the time he is tied to 
family life, such as birth, death, etc., is not seen by him at 
the time he becomes a uutkta. The same is explained in the 
Sruti text Yatlid nadyddi^~^ etc., which declares that a par- 
ticle of water goes and joins a mass of water. Water attains 
to water at the time of viukti [jale jalavaumzektadasdydiu). 

Annamaya, pranamaya, mandmaya, vigndnamaya. 

3Pund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
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Similar!)', the jlva as soon as it becomes morally pure 
{suddha /tvasya) finds its home {fa( praplilva darsanat) in 
itself at the time of its realization. Smrid texts 
such as Na paiyo inrulhyiim paiyaii narogam noiadukklia- 
lain 1 Sarvam raha paiyah pasyad sarvamdpndd sarvasah i 
Nopajanam smarannidam iarxram nianas&tdn kdnmn pasyan 
ramaic i id, etc. (the jxva does not see death, i.c., he has no 
death ; nor suffer illness, nor unhappiness ; but he sees 
everything secretly and finally when he comes out, he sees 
everything clearly all round ; and finally he always recol- 
lects and keeps in memory what all he saw and experienced 
and enjoys all he wants for ever) state that the anu form of 
the jlva and the jlva in his well-developed and all-knowing 
state [svarupd) are not different from each other and they 
are never a contradiction to each other. (That is, there is 
no contradiction between the anu and prdgna states of the 
jlva.) If it is hereafter doubted how the jlva acquires 
knowledge of Brahman, casting off all his ignorance, etc., 
the next Sutra clears the doubt : Nifydpataldhyanupalabdhi- 
prasangd nyatara niyamd vdnyathd (II. 3. 30) {Otherzvise 
there vjotild result permanent consciousness or non-con- 
sciausiiess, or else restrictive limitation to cither). 

If it is admitted that the jlva is capable of obtaining 
all-pervading influence, then the question arises whether it 
refers to his all-knowing character or being present in all 
places at the same time [i.e., omnipresence). If the first 
alternative be assumed, then the jlva should be conceded to 
have possessed such knowledge at all times, which is not 
true. Also the jlva in his anu state should be conceded to 
have possessed all the characteristics of Parabrahman. But 
according to the above conclusion it is not so. Therefore, 
'the jlva should at all times attain to knowledge in due 
course. It means this : — In this world, in order that the 
jlva may realize Brahmatva, he has to obtain guana by 
meditation and then only he becomes a cause for realizing 
Parabrahman. If not, realization is not possible. If the jlva 
does not continually work through meditation in order to 
realize Brahman, then, mdksha is not realizable. Jlva fails 
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to realize his intended purpose. For our part, it has been 
sufficiently proved and declared that within our sarlra, in the 
central region of the heart, the -dima remains and prompts 
the /wa to realize (Brahman) by his own exertions. We 
have already declared, after offering sufficient proofs, that in 
all cases wherever there is the cause easily workable, in all 
such circumstances, the /iva constantly meditates upon 
through penance and realizes the dtma who remains in him. 
Else, it is not possible, on account of the various kinds of 
sins to which he is attached. Therefore, what has been 
previously proved, holds true. According to the Sruti texts 
Ayaindtmd Brahmd etc., Brahinatva is possible of 

realization only if the ks/ietragiia is well understood and that 
he alone is the chief kartrii within. Else, it is otherwise. 
This can be realized only when all the illusory bondage 
to which he {jlva) is attached has been absolutely broken. 
In order to throw overboard (eschew) the Advaita argument 
developed in the Jlva-Brahmavdda^ the Atmd Adhikarana 
i.e.^ {Karirad/dkaranam) is begun. 

Aimed tupagaclichanti grdhayanti cha (IV. 1. 3) 
{But as the Atma ; thus he realizes and apprehends). 

In this Sutra the term dtma means jlva. This jlva 
being a nmmtikshu^ constantly meditates upon, by prayer, 
etc., in order to realize Parasiva Brahman and thus realizes 
him. Mtimukshu means a bhakla [i.e., a devotee) of Para- 
brahman. After knowing the B’eddnta, etc., well through 
the Dahara^ Bdndilya and other vidyas {i.e., means of medi- 
tation) he finally apprehends®”'^ the Paramatman, and thus 
realizes him and gets near him.®-^ This is the gist of 
the Sutra as suggested by itself. The term tu in the 
Sutra denotes certainty. Sruti texts like Yadd pasyah 
pasyate rukniavarnain karidrannsam purusham Brahma- 
ybnim i Tadd vidvdn punyapdpe vidhuya niranjanam para- 
mam sdmyamupaitd’-^ i Yathd nadyassyandamdndssamudre 

Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19. 

Grdhdyanii— jananii. 

Upagac}ichanti= prapnuvanti. 

Mund. upa.. III. 1. 3. 
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astavi gacitchanti iiamarupt viltaya i TatJia, vidvau nama- 
rxipadvimuktah paratparam purushannipaiti divyain n®"® iti, 
declare that those who thus meditate on Brahman as laid 
down in the Mundakdpanis/iad, apprehend Brahman and 
finally realize him. In the Kaivalya Sniti text beginning with 
Hritpundarikam virajam visjtddham and ending with Uvid- 
sahdydvt pai’ameSvaram prabhiivi trilbchanmn ivilakanlham 
praPdntam \ Dhydtvd vmnir gachchali bhutaydnim samasta 
sdkshun iamasah pamsldi, ?V/, it is said that Daliai'bpdsakas 
who meditate upon Siva Parabrahman in order to attain 
Sivatat/va, finally realize him in this way {i.c., as laid 
down in the Kaivalybpanishad). Upasana is of three 
kinds: — (1) Ahamgrahopasandni ; (2) pratikopdsaiidni ; and 
(3) angdvabaddhbpdsandni. Of these, the first is carried out 
according to the method prescribed in the DaJiara, Sdndilya, 
Vaisvdnara and Upakdsala vidyas. Of these, some hold 
to the Sruti text Vdchaai Brahmciyii pddita (There is 
Brahman in the utteraiudj. This denotes that the chetana 
who is the jlvdtma meditates upon Paramatman in order to 
realize him. Some others (/>., some other vidyas named 
above) hold to the doctrine enunciated in Sutra texts like 
Adhikantu bhddanirdePdt and Sruti texts like Visvddhikb 
Rudrb maharshiht itiP"’’ etc. Agreeably to these Sdstras, 
the /wa is enjoined to meditate upon the Brahman svdbhi- 
nnatayd {i.e., I am not different from Him). This is 
called Ahamgrahbpdsanam. Sruti texts like Kam Brahma, 
Kham Brahma, iti, etc., declare that just as we see 
idols made of copper, earth and stone in the forms of Siva, 
Kesava, etc., so, the Sruti texts like Ndina Brahmei- 
yupdsltaP”^ iti, etc., urge that updsana should be in 
the name of Parabrahman as if he were present in 
these material objects {jadapaddrthas). This kind of 
meditation of Parabrahman, keeping in view the form 
of an idol, is called Pratlkdpdsanam. The third kind 


Mitnd. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
Mahopa., X. 21. 

Chch. Upd., IV. 15. 
Ibid., III. 18. 1. 
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of Brahmbpasana is explained in the chanting of 
the Udgitha {Samavedd) where the sacrificial functions 
are executed by meditating on Parabrahman, through 
the performance of ceremonial functions by the meditator 
as npasana. If it is asked whether the jiva, who is 
the upasa/ca, is meditating in his cheiana form thinking 
that he is himself the Alma and meditates upon Siva or 
whether he thinks that he is separate from Siva and 
meditates upon Siva as different from him, the reply is that 
SnUi texts like Ayamaima BrahmaA''^ A ham Brahma- 

P ragnanam BrahmaP"'- Hi, etc., declare clearly that 
the jlva should settle in the belief that he himself is 
Brahman and as such meditate upon Brahman through 
the knowledge of Dahara and other vidyas thinking 
that he is himself Siva {kcvala Siva) as enjoined in 
the Si'ulis that he should do so. And, therefore, it is 
inevitable that he (the jiva) is meditating on himself as 
svalma, being Brahman himself, the object meditated upon 
{Svasya svatmatv&na Brdhmdpdsauamanivaryam). Though 
Srali texts such as Vdc/iam Brahmetyiipdsila, Ndma 
Brdhvieiyiipdslla, Mand Byahmbtyupdsiia, Prdno Brahmc- 
lyupdslla, ili,^^^ etc., declare generally that meditation 
upon Brahman should be made by uttering the above Sricli 
texts, even though the utterance in the form and speech is 
inanimate {achUand), yet the Sritiis support the Brahmb: 
pdsa7ia oi Atmain^hmzxixy^w But if it is asked whether 
it is right for mumukshus to meditate in this manner without 
discriminating between the cheiana and achetana character 
of their methods of meditation according to the Dahara 
and other vidyas and whether SaddUvbpdsana should 
not thus be done, then the answer is that a reference 
to the Srnii text beginning with Daharam vipdpam 
paramUmablmtam and , ending with Tasmin yadanta- 
stadupdsitavyamP^^ supports, the meditation upon Pafa- 
matman with Dahara vidya. And if it is asked what is that 

Brihad Upa., II. 5. 19. Jbid., I. 4. 10. 

Aitareya Upa., V. 3. Chch. Upa., III. 18. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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knowledge, the answer is furnished to us in the Snili text 
Yd vcdddau svarah prdkld vcdCmtc cha pyatishijiitah i Tasya 
prakriti linasya yah parah sa iiiahHvarahP"'^ which 
supports Siivatattvdpdsaua in this way and enjoins that all 
vmmukshns should follow this method without waiting to 
discriminate between chctaua and achctana, often 
discussed (herein) in several places. It is also stated 
in Kaivalya Srud texts like those beginning with Hrit- 
ptnidarxkam virajavi viiuddhani and ending in UinCisahdyCiiu 
paraviesvarain prabhiiiii iril5cha>iaii: mlakaiiUmin 

prasantaju, etc., which describe that the iJldviavgala 
vigraha Siva Parabrahvmu, who is the embodiment 
of chil-prakriti, should be meditated upon in the 
interior of their hearts by the vtumukshus. Srud texts 
like Akasa sari rant B rah via, SaCyCi/iiia praudrCunam 
viana dnatidaiii, Sant: saiiiruddhainaiitniiainP^'' id and 
Prdchxna yogyopasva, id, etc., all prove that meditation 
should be done in the same way as above. And therefore 
it is concluded as a matter of certainty that meditation should 
be undertaken by untmukshus on Parasiva Brahman without 
e.xerting to discriminate between chdtana and achdtava- 
character. Srud texts like^Tr/w/;/ khalvidam Brahma, Sarvo 
vai Rudrah,^^’’ Ritam sa/yam param Brahma purusham 
krisJma pingalam, Ordhvarclam virupdksham visvarxlpdya 
vai namb namah, idP^^ etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman 
is Sarvutmaka (omnipresent). Srud texts like Va 
aduani dshlhan adnanb antaro yam d/mauavbda yasya fidud 
bartram ya ddndnamantarb yamayad sa ta dtmd autaryd- 
myamruta ili,^^^ etc., and Yo Rudrb agnau yo apsu ya bsha- 
dhlshu yo Rudrb viivd bhuvandviveba tasmai Rudrdya 
iiamb asdi id, etc., declare omnipresence for sarvdntarydmi 
chbtandchelana Parabrahman without contradiction. 

Moreover, Sutra texts like Adhikantu bhbdanirdebdt, 
Bhedavypadbbdchchdnyah, and Srud texts such 
as Yeshdniibo paiupatih pabundin vibvddhikb Rudrb 

Mahopa., X. 24. Tailt. Upa., II. 1. 

Tain. Upa., III. 10. Mahopa., X. 21. 

Brihad Upa., V. 7. 
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nmharshih^^^^ lianassarva vidyanaui Isvarasscirva blm- 
Ksharam pradhanam ainriitaksharam hamh 
kshardtmaiM vibate deva ekahp^~ Tasydbliidhydndt 
ybjaiidt iaivabhdvddbhuyabchdnie vibvamdyd 
iii\ etc., declare that Parabrahman is visible to the 
naked eye of the imimuksJm. They also declare that 
Siva famous as Parabrahman [Sivdkhya Parabrahma) is 
greater than the j%va {SivdkJiyam Parabrahma jlvddadhika- 
meva). Notwithstanding this, if we examine Sricti texts like 
Taiivamasip^^ etc., which postulate the bhedCibheda, doctrine 
and discriminate between the meditator and the meditated 
object as i< pits aka. and apdsya, we find that they 
declare in the final {charamdvasthd) state abheda. 
According to the Mahdvdkya Sruii texts like Aham 
BrahmdsmiP^^ etc., it is declared in incontrovertible fashion 
that meditation on Siva should be done by uttering 
Bivdham. Further, Srati texts like Atmdnamaraitim 
kritvd pranavanchotlardraiiim, Dhydna nirmathand- 
bhydsdt pdsam dahaii pandifah etc., declare that 

mdksha is realized by constant meditation on the vilakshana 
Sivaiailva form, freed from all touches of worldly feelings 
and attaining unsurpassed Paramananda {Niratisaya 
paramdnanda chidachitprapancha vilakshana sivatattva 
prdptireva mdkshaJi). 

In the extant teachings of the Vedanta doctrine, it 
is declared that release from the animality of the jlva from 
bondage can never be obtained without this form of 
meditation. Without this (2.^., meditation), it is impossible 
to realize Bivaiativa yoga. Therefore meditation without 
any kind of break should be constantly employed during 
Bivdpdsana. As declared in SriUi texts like the one 

Mahopa.. X. '19. 

Ibid. 

&vcta. Upa., I. 10. 

Ibid. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 
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beginning with Dkydyiteidna7n pj’adhydyilavyaiii^^^’ and 
ending with Samb/mrdkdsa madhye Siva eko d/tycyah iivain- 
karah sai'vaviaiiyat parityajya i iti, etc., a muvmkshn 
is forbidden to meditate upon any other form but that of 
Siva. Either in the animate form of sarh'a or in the 
inanimate form of prapaucJia^ the chief source of 
earning ludkslia and realizing Sivatattva (the state or 
condition of Siva) is the constant meditation on Siva and 
none else. Sutras like Tadafianyaivani draiubkaija 
sabdddibkyali. Hi, etc., declare that the form of the world 
{prapancha) belongs to Siva as a sort of Sivatattva- (state 
or condition of Siva) and as such the world is said 
to be the body of Siva {Sivdtinakatva7}i 7iirdis/ita77i). 
Here some hold, agreeably to the S7-7tti text P7'apa7tckdpa- 
ba77ia77i §d7ita777 Siva77tadvaita77i chatii7'tlia7)t 77ia7iya7ite^ Sa 
dt77id sa vig/ieyahp'^^ iti, etc., and hundreds of other texts, 
that the term dt 77 ta is used to denote Parabrahma - Siva. 
And therefore the term At777a denotes Siva only and he is 
the only one who should be meditated upon by 7727i7)77ikshus 
through the Daha7'a, Sd7idilya, etc.,' BraJwta vidyas and 
worshipped. This is how those famous Rishis like Upa- 
manyu, Dadhichi, Gautama, etc., meditated upon and wor- 
shipped Siva Paramatman in the forms of h'ava7ta, I 7 ia 7 ia 7 ta, 
kirtaiia, S77tara7ia, etc., and how they understood Siva 
Parabrahman. The word g7'dhaya7iti was taken by them to 
mean pd7idti, sdkshdtkurva7iti. That is how they under- 
stood and how they got perception of Siva. And the term 
iipagachcha77ti was admitted by them to mean prdp7mva7iti., 
i.e,^ finally reached Siva. Thus they say. 

The indeclinable clia indicates sa7imclichayd7’tha., while 
the term t7i denotes the prohibition of other kinds of medita- 
tion than, that of Siva. And even this is rightly said by 
them. Thus ends the At77iddhikara7ta77i, 

At77td prakarmidt (IV. 4. 3) {The At77m 07i accotmt 
of the subject i7iatter). This Sutra concludes the first 

AtharvaSiras. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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A dhikarana — Sampadyavirbhutadhikarana^ “ ° — of the fourth 
pada of the fourth Adhyaya- 

The effect of dahara, etc., npasaria is to attain a ^arira 
which is actually that of the form of SadaSiva [Sarira sdkshai 
Saddsivarupd bhavati). flow ? Babddt, i.e., by the utter- 
ance, Aham Brahmdsmi (IV. 1. 1). He realizes thus his 
real svarupa ; as water joins with water and fire unites with 
fire, in the same way, the jlva joins with Stvasvarupa 
{&ivasvarupe,iia svarupaikya kathandi^ IV. 1. 2). Thus 
the jlva attains to Qivaloka through the Prabhdkaramandala 
and joins the Siva/aitva regio?i. If it is doubted whether 
the jlva entering the f^ivaloka {Sivaloka prdptireva) was 
one with the body of Parasiva Brahman himself, the next 
Sutra answers the doubt — Atmd prakarandt. In this 
Sutra^ the term dtma means Paramatma and is used in the 
sense of jydti (light regarded as the Supreme Spirit). 
It does not mean the region of the Sun {dditya mandald). 
Why ? Because it is a topic by itself {prakarandt). SrtUi 
texts like Ya dtmd apahatapdprnd vija7'd vhm'tUyiirvi- 
boko vijighatso pipdsassatyakdmassatyasankalpahP^^ iti, etc., 
declare that dtmd treats of the topic of Prajdpati Brahma7i 
and this is purely one which speaks of Paramatman, as ex- 
plained in the Sutra, U ttardbckeddvirbhuta svarupastu Hi. If 
the jlva which has neither beginning nor end {anddi) is not 
at this stage freed from all worldly bondage, then how else 
could it attain such a condition ? Sruti texts like Gnd gnau 
dvdic ajdvlbdiilban,^^'- etc., declare that the jlva and Isvara 
are eternally little-knowing and all-knowing respectively, 
characteristics which are opposite in character and always 
co-existing. But as the effect of concentrated meditation 
{Brahmavidyd mahimnd), the becomes quite free from 
the mala-traya bondage and in that liberated condition 
becomes a pure jlva and joins that Paranjydti form in his 
next state, just as a river joins the ocean and is transferred 

The Adhikarana which deals with that which is brought 
about, accomplished, effectuated or manifested. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 

Svc/a. Upa., I. 9, 
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into the ocean, as declared in hundreds of Sruli texts like 
Yathd nadyassyanda77idndssa7uudre asta77i gachcfmili vdi7ia- 
7'Upe vihdya^ Tathd vidvCni 7id77ia7*upddvi77ivktah pardi- 
para777 ptmisha77mpaiti dwya??/^^^^ Brah77ia vMa B}'ali77taiva 
bhavati^ Ta//va777asiP^* A/ia77/ B7*a/777ids77nP'''^ B}^ah772aviddp~ 
iidii pa7'a777, Gitdlvd Siva77i ^d7iia772atyanta}7idtt^^^^^ iii^ etc., 
which enunciate the truth that the jxva and the Bra/mtari are 
clearly explained to be of a b/iMa and abhcda character. 
Thus ends the Sa)77padydvi7phutddhika7mia77t. 

The Attainment of Mukti. 

What is 77i7{kiB? How is it atiabied? Is ilm^e a7ty 
co7tti7ma7ice of ‘ bheda ’ afto^ affamhig 77iukii ? These are 
questions which are again and again referred to by Sripati. 
Commenting on IV. 3. 9, Sd772ipydthi tadvyapadHak 
{Parabral2772a sd} 72 ipya is 772ukii)^ he gives an outline of his 
views. After remarking that the &abda ‘ he ’ here clears the 
doubt, he states that Sruti texts like Vo devd7td27t prabhava- 
hJiddbhavalcha vUvddliikd Rttdrd 772aha7Hiihf"^’^ Hiraiiyaga^'- 
b/ta77i ja7taydi72dsa purva}7i sa7idb2idhyd hibhayd sa77iy2i72akhc^ 
etc., declare that the jlvcv came into origin through Para- 
brahma Siva by the agency of H Baity agarbha and that in 
meditating on him alone lies his union with him. Then 
again the Sruti texts, Taniiidnam varadam devamidyam^^^ 
nichdyyaind77t ^dnii772aiyanta77idii^ Yddevdndi72 pratha772a^chd- 
dbhavaSeka viivddhikd Rudrb vtaharshiJu Hiranyagarbha 77 i 
paiyaia jdyamdnam sand budhyd Subkayd sa77iyunakt2t^ etc., 
declare that the jlva through constant meditation gets within 
sight of Hiranyagarbhaf'''^ through whom he is brought to the 
presence of Parabrahman and within sight of him. He, 

Mund. Upa., IL 1. 

Ibid., III. 1. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4. 10. 

:Sve2a. Upa., IV. 14. 

Mahdpa.y X. 19. 

Ibid.^ 

C/. Anandatirtha. Hiranyagarbhah, khaprokiab liaJi Sa?ikara 
evaclia srtshfyddind variayaii ii Skd7ida. In the begin ningf, Parabrahman 
assumes the vyakia {sat) form in Hiranyagarbha and begins the work 
of creation, etc. 
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the mttmuksJm {i.c., the released soul), then has no other to 
meditate upon except Parabrahman and enjoy the bliss of 
his sight [svasaviipa Hiranya garbhckshitmtvam iubha 
sviriii IiehUvaincka vyavasthapanachcha). Sruti texts like 
Yd veda iiihitam guhdydm paramB vydvian^ Sd'Bnule sarvdn 
kdmdn sa/ia Brahmand vipahhitaP^^ etc., declare that the 
updsaka of Parabrahman by nearness to Parabrahman and 
enjoying the bliss of his sight will have been entirely 
granted every wish {sarva kdma) of his. This is the 
established fact. Si'uli texts like Tatpiirnshd indnavassa 
Giidn Brahma gamayatiP^"'^ etc. (That being — hitherto a 
mere man — hastens towards the determinate knowledge that 
he is gone away to Brahman) declare that the imimnksJm 
is one who has speedily gone near to Siva {S>iva Bva 
avagamyati). Sruti texts like Siva ekodhyeyah sivankarah 
sarvamanyat parityajyap'^~ etc., state that mumuksims 
should not meditate upon any one other than Siva Parabrah- 
man. In order to remove this objection — for meditation 
on Hiianyagarbha is mentioned above in another text — 
the next Sutra mentions the alternative proof : Kdrydtyaye 
tadadhyakshena sahdtah paj’amabhidJidndi. There are the 
Sruti texts which we have heard : GatdJi kaidh pancliadaBd 
pratishthd dcvdBcha sarve pratidevatdsu ; Karmdni vigudna- 
7naya§cha dtmd parB'vyayB sarva BkibJiavantiP^^ These de- 
clare that all dBvas in whom are invested the fifteenth part of 
Paramatman’s power return to him at the time of mokska. 
Thus all karmas performed having resulted in abiding 
knowledge, all dtmas become associated with the Imperish- 
able Supreme. In the Sutra, the word kdiydtyaye means 
when the mumukshus reach their final stage of bodily 
existence, when they are to cast off their carnal 
sheaths, when the work to be done through their 
sensory organs has absolutely ended. The word atah 
signifies “ therefore ”. Then the word paramabhidJmidt 

Taiti. upa., II. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV, 16. 6. 
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means that they are therefore termed to be installed along 
with others already in association with Parabrahman {tad- 
adhishlhana Brahmadi devatabhissahc^^^ paramabhidhanat). 
This is what is meant when it is said that by the expression 
paramdimanekib/iavatva, i-e., becoming associated with the 
Paramatman. Why muimt/cshus should meditate only on 
Hiranyagarb/ia is a topic which is pleasant not to discuss. 
Therefore the Sruti texts : Es/ia devapathb BrahmapaiJia 
Giena pyaiipddyamdnd imavt indnavamdvartante Taybr- 
dhvamdyamiaiuriiiatvameti etc., declare that this is the 
chief way for the dcvas to reach the path to Brahman 
{Bralwiapathci) by reaching which this indnava (being) has 
not to go back for further rotation (of births and deaths) 
and getting into this path, he rises up higher and higher 
until he reaches the deathless stage {amrutalva). The 
Srulis here do not mention Hiranyagarbhapatha but since / 
the mitmuks/m has no further rotation, he is declared to have 
reached the stage known as Chitkaildsa. 

As from Smriii texts like Abrakma blmvandlldkdh 
pnnardvrittind' etc., we hear that the Brahma and 
other worlds are non-eternal, the world even before it came 
to be created and after its dissolution, existed only in the 
womb of Siva as propounded in the texts Yadd tai7iastan 
7ia divd na rdtidr nasan nachdsachchiva eva kavalah Ta- 
dakshai'am tatsavitiirvarhiyam pragiidcha iasiiidt pra^riitd 
pjird7ti, etc. S7'i(ti texts like Rila77t satya77i para77t Bralwia 
p7iriisha77t krisima pi7igala77tP'''^ etc., clearly state that 
Brah77tadhar77ta is declared to be existing at all the three 
times — past, present and future — without interruption and 
that ritaiva and satyatva are the characteristic dhar77ias of 

Note that the words used directly suggest that Brafma and 
other gods are there already and imimukshus are only installed in 
their group on their obtaining their release — when their sensory 
organs cease to work and carnal bodies are cast off. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 

Ibid., VIII. 6. 6. 

Bhagavad-Gitd, VIII. 16. 

Tain. Upa., VI. 10. 
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no one else but Parabrahinan whom the mumukslms should 
meditate upon and none else. 

S>jiriiesc/ia (IV. 3. 11) ( 07! account of the s7/i7'iti). The 
S)}t7’ili texts, Siva7)!§abhutajivdnd77! Sivopdsa7ia7/!7cchyate ; 
Sivasydini g>'ahddcva krinii kilakavat sadd ; Sivdt)77akatva7}t 
sa77!p7'dpya na puiiaifanina labhyate^ etc., clearly declare 
that to those who meditate on Siva alone, there is no 
more return as they will have attained Swdt/ 7 iakatvaP~° To 
772i{//!uksh!is, no other tipdsa7ia is prescribed. 

In this connection an alternative practice also is 
explained in the next Sxiti'a'. Pa7’a)7i Jawnnir miikhyatvdt 
(IV. 3. 12) {The highest Jaunmi opines; 07i acconiit of 
p)'i}na7’incss of meaning). The Srnti texts, Ritavt satyam 
parani Brahnia purusha7n ki'isJma pingalani BraJwid- 
dhipatir B}'ah7na7iddhipati7’ B7'ah7}id Sivo ;;;e astn Sadd- 
^ivo/nf~~ etc., declare that the Siva form of Parabrahman 
is the highest form for meditation — the symbolic form 
of p7'a77ava. Jaimini thinks that all those who meditate 
on this Siva form of Parabrahman are taken to Sivaloka 
led by dtivdhikas (angels of Kailasa). Why ? Because 
that is the chief place intended for them, according to 
the Srnti text B7’ah}naviddp7idti para7nf'^ etc. For the 
word ” Brail 77ia7!. ” always denotes m its 77iost important se7ise 
Parab7’ah77ia7i" only {B7’ahi7!a sabdasya pa7’asi7iinnevdt 
Bi-ahmaiti 77inkhyatvdi)P'^ At other times, Bra/wia 

denotes Chatur77iHkha^ Hiraiiyagai'bJta., etc., according to 
the sense in which the terms are used in the beginning and 
the end with reference to shadvidha linga tdtparya without 
contradiction {Chatnri7iukha Hiranyaga7'bha pakshe npa- 
k7’a77idpasamhd7’ddi shadvidha linga tdtparye virodhdchcha). 
Therefore in Si'uti texts like Tatpurushd indnavassae7id7f''^ 


Assuming Siva’s own form. Mahopa,, X. 20. 

Mahopa., X. 21. _ Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 

This should be compared with Anandatirtha’s words 
iabdasya V ishnvaveva” (The word Brahma in its highest sense implies 
only Vishnu). He quotes the Smti text : Tadeva Brahma parainam 
kavindm. Mahopa., I ; See Brahnia-Sutra Bhashya, I. 1. 1. 
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BraJivta gainayaii,, etc., the word Bf^ahma should be inter- 
preted in terms of Siva {Sivaparaivaw ). This is the conclusion. 

Further argument as to this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Darsandchcha {TV , 3. 13) {Aud because Scripture 
declares it). Yes/m samprasddb^ smdchchaidrdt samutthdya 
paraiujybtirupasampadya svbna rupendbhinishpadyate 
Yathd iiadyassya7idav2dndssa)midre astavi ^achchauti ndma- 
rupe vi/idya \ Tathd vidvdu ndinarupdf viimtktah Pardt- 
paraiu pu7u(shamupaiti divyain these and other Sruti 
texts declare that jlva and Brahman are as the attainable 
and the attained [prdpyaprdpakatvducif"'^ without contradic- 
tion in a manner which exhibits bhlda as well as abheda. 
To attribute to the jwa for ever the state of Brahman 
{Brahmatvam sadd) or to postulate eternal difference 
{sadd bhinnatvani) between the jlva and the Brahman cannot 
ever be accepted {Jlvasyaiva Brakmatvam sadd jlva 
bhinuatvamcha nduglkartavyam)* 

The further argument for this is adduced in the next 
Sutra \ Na cha kd.rye pratyabhisandhih (IV. 3. 14) [And the 
objective is not towards U7iion {with Hi7'anyagarbha )\ , VUvd- 
dhikd Rudrb maharshih Hiranyagai'bham janaydmdsa pur- 
vain these and other Sruti texts declare that there is no 
promise that the jlva would attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
Hence the word pratyabhisandhih — there is no declaratory 
statement that the jlva will attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
There is no declaration, that through the agency of the 
dissolution of the jlva form, he will attain to Hiranyagarbha 
form in mbksha. Tamevam viditvd atimrutyumeti ; 
Ndnyahpanthd vidyate ayandya Gndtvd Sivam ^dntam 
atyantameti these and other Sruti texts declare that it is 


Chch. Upa., VII. 3. 4. 

Mwid. Upa., II. 1. 
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only after fully knowing Siva through his guana that the 
jlva. can attain Bivatadatmya and sdyujya (intimate 
union with Brahman) and mriktl. Those who meditate 
upon Chatwumikha Brahma will, according to Srntis, 
Smritis and Purdnasy attain a form of mukti wherefrom no 
further return is declared (to be possible). Sruti texts 
like Aiva iva romdiii vidhuya pdpam chandra iva 
rdhdrnmkhdt pnamuchya d/mtvd ^arlramakrutam kntidtmd 
Bralmtaldkam abhisambhavdmip^^ point out that wherever 
Brahmalbka is referred to in the Srutisy it is to be under- 
stood as applicable to Sivaloka. In this manner, agreeably 
to the maxim, bnhavdpybka yatniiay though many may be the 
trials put forward, yet the objective aimed at is the same ; 
while conforming to the theories (of philosophy) advanced 
by different Acharyas, our own system of philosophy has 
been made to shine. 

Apratikdlambandnnayaiiti Bddardyaiia nbhayathd cha 
dbshdttatkratiihha (IV. 3. 15) {Those not depending on 
symbols he leads iJms, says Bddardyaiia ; there being a defeet 
in both cases \ and he whose thought is that), A pratlkdlam- 
baiiain means those who act contrary to pratlkdlambana, 
(Those who do not seek the support of Brahman through 
meditating on images {pratikas) are called A pratikdlam- 
banas.) Such of them — i,e.y A pratlkdlambanas — are led by 
the group of Ativdhikas — i.e.y divine carriers of muktas — to 
the presence of Brahman through the Archirddi mdrga. 
Thus opines Badarayana. This Sutra declares thus : 
Meditation {updsanani) carries every one to mukti ; but this 
does not apply uniformly in the same way generally to all 
{muktas). Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ; 
Tajjaldinti sdnta npdsita Aitaddtmyaniidam sarvam 
tatsatyam sa dtmd tattvamasi ivetaketb Tattvameva 


Chch. Upa., IV. 11. 1. 

Srlpati says that he has interpreted the systems of other 
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ivaviava tat\ Tvain Brahmasi ; Ahani Bralnndsnii 
etc., declare that this universe consisting of c/ielana and 
achetana beings is the result of BraJtvtakdrya and is 
pervaded by Brahma {BraJnndtmakatva) and this can be 
realized through meditation whereby the meditator realizes 
Brahmataltva {dhydnena Brahmatattva prdptyavagavidt). 
The Sutra has the expression ubhayathdcha dosha tat- 
kratu&cha. If this expression is explained in accordance 
with Dvaita Sritti texts like Dvd supaniauP^^ etc., and 
made to declare in updsana that the jiva and the Brahman 
are different, then many A dvaita texts like Tattvamasip^° 
etc., are tainted with the sin of compromise. If, on the 
other hand, the Advaita Sritti texts are treated as more 
important, then many hundreds of Dvaita Sruti texts 
would be tainted with the sin of compromise. And 
therefore it is that we have to accept the theor}’’ of 
bheda and abheda between jlva and Brahman on the 
analogy of the bhramara and the kita and numerous 
other examples of a similar kind. Yesha samprasd- 
dd' snidchcharirdt samutthdya paramjydtirupasampadya 

svenarupendbhinishpadyate Yathd nadyassyandamd- 
ndssamudre astam gachchanti ndmarupe, vihdyap^'^ etc. 
Sruti texts declare that one should not stick to a one- 
sided view and a view which has been repudiated. The 
Sutra uses the expression tat kratuhha. This is the 
realization he has toiled for and obtained at last. As 
the Sruti texts Tam yathd. . yathd pdsataP°'^ etc., declare 
that the fruit of one’s action will be in accordance with 
his meditation and trials. Therefore whatever one does 
in this world, he will reap the fruit of the same in the 
next, quite in accordance with his action. To the medi- 
tators, the meditated (object) will be at hand. Throughout 

Brihad. Upa,, I. 4. 10. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Ufa., VI. 1. 8. 

Ibid., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

Kafha Upa., IV, 10. 
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the Vedanta in its entirety, it is declared that bheddbkeda 
should be accepted as inevitable {dnrvdrya). 

Verily it is seen in SriUi texts like Ndrdyana param 
Brahma tativam Ndrdyanah parahP^^ etc., that meditation is 
undertaken in connection with Vishnu and many other 
gods. But in the Dahara, Sdndilya, U pakdsala, Vaisvd- 
iiara and other vidyas^ it is clearly explained that 
that particular form of God which entirely releases beings 
from the bondage of Mdyd should be meditated upon. 
And if it is asked which is that particular form, it is 
explained in the next SiUra : Viseshancha darsayati 
(IV. 3. 16) {And Scripture declai-es the differe^tce'). 
Here the indeclinable particle cha indicates certainty 
in the meaning {nihhaydrthah). In the midst of 
jlvas possessing the pain form of Brahma, Vishnu, etc., 
Siva Parabrahman is Pasupati. The term viseshancha 
signifies tliat this is generally borne testimony to in the 
Rig and other Vedas and in the Vedanta. Darsayati means 
shines forth ; that this fact is brought to light. Thus 

it is testified to in the following texts of the Rigveda ; — 
Antarichchanti tain jane ; Rudrain pard manlshayd 
gribhimiiii jihvaydsanam ; A yam me has to bhagavdn ay am 
me bhagavattarah ; Ay am me visvabheshajd ay am sivdbhi- 
marshaitah, etc., and in the following texts of the 
Yajurveda : Ydte Rudrah Sivdtaniih aghord pdpakdsini ; 
Taydnastanuvd santamayd girisantdbhichdkasihi ] Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe., etc., and it is also seen thus testified to 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, in the Taittirlya in the text, Daharam 
vipdpam, while prescribing for the mumukshus the 
meditation upon Parabrahman within their hearts 
{daharapundarika), it is said in the text, Y5 vedddau 
svarah prdktd veddntecha pratishthitaJi ; Tasya prakriti- 
tinasya yak parassa mahesvarahf°^ etc., in which the medi- 
tation on Mahe.svara is prescribed. And also texts 
like /fa karmand na prajayd dhanenaf^^ etc., declare that 

Mahopa., XI. 4. Ibid., X. 24. 

Kaivalya Upa., 2. 
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all those who have freed Iherhselves from worldly 
bondages and family ties and have accordingly become 
viraktaSy should in the midst of other dcvas ardently 
aspire for meditation on Siva. 

The Sruti text beginning with the words Sakasra Sir- 
sham dcvam,^^'^ etc., eulogizes God Narayana at length and 
the hymn beginning with Padmako^a prankCdam and 
ending with TasyaS§ikhaydm madhyc Paramdlmd vyavasthi- 
etc., declares that Nrirfiyana in his three forms should 
be meditated upon in one’s own heart. Then, further on, 
Sriiti texts like Adilydvd esha ctanmandalam (apalip'^^ 
etc., declare that Siva pervades everything including the 
Adifyamavdala and the Sruti text beginning with 
Nidhauapalayc itamah^^^ and ending with Pduimantram 
pavitram, declares that Siva Parabrahman pervades every 
part of the universe in his two symbolic forms of APiirta 
and Amurtuy which cause the creation of the jasyat in its 
manifested condition. The Sruti then prescribes that 
according to the five texts beginning with Sadyojdtadiy etc., 
and ending with Namd hiranyabdhavd eulogizing Siva in 
all his glowing forms, including Umfi Sakti, that these 
{Adurta and Amurtd) forms should be meditated upon by all 
those who seek for mukti. And the Sruti text, Ritam 
satyam param BrahmaP'^° etc., declares that the forms of 
Krishnapingala Virupaksha and Visvarupa are to be medi- 
tated upon. In the Kaivalya, the text beginning with 
Hritpundarikam virajam viSuddham, etc., and ending 
with Tadddi madhydnta viJUiiamdkam vibhum chiddnauda- 
marupaviadbhutam ; Umdsahdyam paramdsvaram p7'abhum 
trildchanam mlakantham praAdiitaniy and other similar texts 
declare clearly that only the Parabrahman form of Siva, 
who is the presiding supreme deity at heart, should be medi- 
tated upon in his Adurta and Amurta forms. The Smriti 

Mahdpa.y XI. 1. 

Ibid. 

Chch. Upa.y III. 19. 

Mahdpa.y XIV. 1. . 

Ibid.y X. 21. 
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texts, SarvabhutasthaiMitmaiiam sarvabhutdnicJmtmani I 
Sampasyan Brahma parantam ydti ndnyena hetimd^^^ etc., 
clearly declare that Sivopdsana only is capable of granting 
mukii. In Sivasankalpdpanishad and Bodhdyana Sutra^ 
the texts Pardiparatard Brahmd tatpardt paratd Harih \ 
Yalpardtparatd Isastanme inanasiivasankalpajnastu, etc., 
clearly prove that Mahesvara is the greatest of all deities 
{Mahesvarasya sarvddhikaiva nirdMdt). 

As regards the Sruii text Tadvishndh paramampadam 
sadd pasyanti surayah,^^- etc., the Bivapada which is termed 
Kailasa is beyond Vishmipada and this the holy sages with 
their eyes of knowledge {gndna drishti) reach. For it is 
52^6. m ^0. S/idnda ’ Tadvishndli paramam divyam.padam 
kaildsa saingnikam i Simkdrimya lesena sadd pasyanti 
surayah, etc. And also in the Mdndukya, it is said ; — 
Prapanchdpa^amam sdntam B>ivamadvaiiam chaturtham 
manyante sa dtmd sa vigneya, etc. Also in the Svetdsvatara, 
it is seen : — Eka eva Rtidrd nadvitlydya tasthe \ Vo 
devdndm prathamaschodbhavascha, VUvddhikd Rudro ma- 
harshih i Hiranyagarbhajn /anaydmdsa purvam^ etc. ; 
Mdydntu prakritim vindydt indyinantu mahe^varam i 
Tasydvayava bhutdththam vydptam sarvamidam jagat^^^ i 
Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam Harah kshardtma- 
iid visale deva eka/tP^^ I Tasydbhidkydiidt ydjandt tattva b/td- 
vddbhuyaschdnte viivamdyd nivruttili \ Tannsvardndm pa- 
ramam mahesvaram tarn devatdndm paramamcha daivatam i 
Patim patlndm paramam pnrastdt viddma ddvam bhuvanesa 
midyam^^'^ i Na tasyakdryam karaiiamcha vidyate, na tatsa- 
mcdchdbhyadhikancha drisyate i Pardsya saktir vividhaiva 
sruyaie svdbhdviki gndna bala kriydchd^^'^ ' Na iasya kaschit 
pahrasti Idke nacheiitdnaiva c/ia tasya lingam i etc. Also 
it is said in the Atharvasiras : — Devd ha vai svargam Idka- 
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magaman 1 Te deva Riidrainaprt(chchan \ Ko bhavaniii \ 
So bravit i Ahainekah prai/iainaiadsain vartdmicha bhavi- 
shydmicJia \ Ndnyah kcdchimnatlb vyatiriktah i iii. 

In the Atharvana ^ikhd also the same view is pro- 
pounded in the text beginning with Dhydyitesdimm pradliyd- 
yitavyam i Sarvamidam Brainna Vishnu Rndrendrdste sani- 
prasdyanie and ending with Siva ekd dhyeyah iivamkarah 
sai’vanianyat pariiyajya, etc. These and hundreds of other 
texts thus clearly declare that Siva alone is to be meditated 
upon for obtaining inbksJia. Though Sriiti texts like Vdcham 
Brahmetynpdsiia I Prdnam Brahnietyu pdsita \ Mand Bra- 
hn 2 etyupdsii<B'^" \ Ndrdyaiia pard dhydtd dhydnam Ndrdya- 
imh pa7'ah,^°^ etc., declare that through word, thought and 
deed, Nara)'ana should be meditated upon with purity of 
mind and body, yet, those learned in the Veda declare 
as the established truth that in order to obtain the form 
of Siva Parabrahman in the end, through the snshumnd 
iiddi, these are the stages through which they (the medi- 
tators) have to pass. It is to obtain this glorified know- 
ledge, by which the form of Siva Parabrahman may be 
realized, that Ativdhikas — those holy servants of Siva — 
lead the meditator so that he may obtain the final Kailasa, 
passing beyond all Indra and Upendra Idkas^ there to enjoy 
eternal bliss. 

The attainment of Svasvarupa and Sivatva {Sivalva 
prdpii) being defined as mukii (IV. 4. 22), it does appear 
that .Sripati directly answers the question whether there 
is bheda after attaining mitkti. Whether Sivdpdsana prevails 
in mukti is not thus explicitly stated though he quotes the 
Atliarvasirah text Siva ekd dhyeyah sivamkarah sarvamanyat 
pariiyajya, etc., and remarks that none other than Siva 
should be meditated upon {^ttpdsana). It would seem that 
when' svasvarupa is obtained, the updsana would still con- 
tinue even in mukti. Mtikhyatva {i.e., Parabrahmatvd) 
would remain in Siva while inuktitva would have come to 

V, 

the updsaka. The term Bhagavat, he adds, is not 
applicable to anybody else except inukhya., i.e., Parasiva 
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{Bhagavat sabdb netarasya inukhyah I Tadvadupadishtani 
laukika praybgat srautavidhbr ballyastvat 11). Quoting in 
support the Satariidrlya text Namasie astic Bhagavan 
VisvHvaraya Mahadevaya i he would seem to hold 
that the imikta says : Salutation to Bhagavan Mahadeva, 
the Lord of the Universe. According to the view of 
Sripati, the Sruti holds strongly that the term Bhagavat 
applies only to Mukhya and to none else. Parasiva 
Brahman would thus appear to be supreme even in 
imikti and the mukta^ though in Siva’s own form, can only 
bow down to him and offer worship to him, even in 
mukti. The fact that Sripati seeks Sruti support for this 
view {Srautavidhbr ballyastvat) would seem to indicate that 
he strongly holds to this view.°°° 

Sripati’s Position Defined. 

This brief review plainly shows that Sripati holds a 
middle position between Bheda and Abhbda and hence his 
suggestion that we should not push the argument for either 
Bhbda or Abhbda to its logical limits. He remarks that 
some matters are best left out uninquired into — avicharita 
ramamyam. Similarly as between those who claim supre- 
macy for Vishnu and those who desire to establish the 
supremacy of Siva, he, despite the fact that he is a strong 
upholder of the supremacy of Siva, identifying him as he 
does with Parabrahman, states that topics of this kind are 
best left untouched — avicharita ramainyam. A few exam- 
ples ought to suffice to illustrate this middle point of view 
adopted by Sripati : — 

(1) II. 3. 42. Apicha smaryate. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that jlvas are 
of Bivanisa {Jivanam sivdmsatvameva abhidhiyate). He 
protests against the view of others that the words “ Harib 

009 jg Strictly in conformity with the view of Anandatirtha 

who quotes Kdindnni kdmarupyanusaticharan eshatsdmagdydnndste, 
a text quoted by Sripati in his commentary on IV. 4. 22. The term 
Bhagavat means “ glorious ”, ‘‘ illustrious ”, etc., an epithet 

applied to gods, demi-gods and respectable deities. Here it has to 
be taken to mean Parasiva Brahman. 
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Om !” indicate the splendour of Vishnu and that the Vedas 
establish the supremacy of Vishnu. He holds that these 
are matters which are best left uninquired into {avicharita 
ramamyavi). 

(2) II. 3. 41. Mantravarnat. 

In commenting on this Suira, Sripati states that the 
argument about atmaikya and the suggestion that dtma indi- 
cates Brahman and not j%va, are matters best left uninquired 
into. If inquired into, they are bound to end in affirming 
bheda. Knowledge will show that though they are all one, 
to our eyes they (Brahman and jlvd) look as different from 
each other. Sriitis also declare superabundantly that 
Brahma and jiva are different. That the j%vas are many 
and eternal is vouched for by numerous texts. Atmaikyatva, 
which is the view propounded by the Advaitins, is accord- 
ingly avicharita ramaniyam.- He quotes Sriiti texts like 
Nityb nitydndm chetanabchetandndm, eko bahundm, yd 
vidadhdti hdmdn, itif'^'^ etc., in support of his view. Sripati 
suggests that the Advaita argument would fail here if 
pushed to the full length. 

(3) II. 3. 40. Amso ndndvyapadebddanyathdchdpi ddsa- 
kitavdditvamadlviyata eke. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati strongly urges 
that bheddbheda is the only acceptable theory — tadeva rama- 
niyam. Elaborating, he says that we should understand that 
the jlva is an ajnsa of the Brahman. Proofs that manifestly 
demonstrate bheda being too strong for rejection, to urge 
anything contrary to it, cannot avail. That Parabrahman 
is the author of creation, that he alone is the controller, that 
he alone invests all with gndna, that all the rest are 
separated from him, that he alone wears, as it were, the rest 
and protects every one and destroys all, and obtaining 
updsana from all, gives them what is owing to them as the 
fruits of their action, and grants mdksha to those who desire 
it, and the rest of the purushdrthas {dharma, artha and kdma) 
as the Supreme Lord — if all this is granted, flva and 
Brahman cannot but be different from each other {Jlva 
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Brahmanbr bhedak). The rest, being not visible to the eye, 
we cannot argue or explain it in any other way — Le., by way 
of the Advaiia argument. While therefore jagatsrishti, etc., 
are being proved from authorities by Bhedavadins, to under- 
take the role of arguing for mithya, is not possible. Also, for 
undertaking to prove that atma svarupa Brahman is 
akhandaika rasa chinmatra svarupa^ there are no authorities 
available. Further, Parabrahman brings into existence 
many kinds of creations out of his mind, and establish- 
ing them with the aid of akd^a and the panchabhulas, 
entering them as if he were a jiva, and becoming famous 
with many different names and forms, granting to jlvas 
the experience of bliss and sorrow as they deserve and 
himself staying in them, untouched, and being the authority 
for granting to jlvas all that they may deserve, separating 
them from the bonds of family life and granting them 
moksJia — when all this is said of Parabrahman in the 
Sds/ras, if we are to reject them all as illusion, as re- 
quired by the Advaitavadins, then that would be the 
cry of a mad man {uninatta praldpitaivdpdtdt). So it 
is impossible to argue out successfully that the jlva is only 
Brahman under the control of npdd/ii. 

(4) II. 3. 50. Pravesa bheddditicIiGnndntarbhdvdt. 

In the course of his comment on this Sutra, Sripati says 
that the argument that Brahman is only jlva under the con- 
trol of upddhi [Brahmanb npddhivdsGua jlva iti vddah avi- 
clmritaramamyaJi), is one best left out without argumentation. 
Several Sruti texts like Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyantbs^'^'^ 
Gnd giiau dvdtt ajdvlsdnlsan i itP'^- etc., are decidedly oppos- 
ed to such a view. Also, in Sutras like U tpattirasambhavdt 
iti, etc., Bhagavan Badarayana has at length conclusively 
proved that jlvas are eternal and are not created afresh. And 
therefore, in spite of repeated and harassing opposition, the 
two sets of Sruti texts — bJibda and abheda — cannot be brought 
into harmony. Therefore in consideration of the arguments 
that the jlva is immortal and is always to enjoy the fruits of 
his actions {bhbktatva) and that he should work out his life 
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for attaining guana and that Isvara should be his inner 
being and his controller {aniarydmi and niydviaka) and no 
enjoyer of any part of the fruit of his actions, it is decided 
that the jxva is not ISvara {Jwakriia /carumsiddheshtanishta 
phala bhdktruiva7n neSvarasyefi nmnyate). 

(5) II. 4. 18. Vai&esfiyditu iadvada^asiadvddah. 

Commenting on this Suira, Sripati says that it is not 

possible to accept the Advaita theory that postulates the 
identity of the jlva with Isvara. The statement of the 
Advaitins that during creation Isvara entered the viiva- 
srishti in the form of jwa is also not reasonable. Because 
this theory is obviously contradicted by numerous Sruti 
and Smriti texts. Invented statements like the one that 
an elephant is a horse and that the jlva is Isvara are impos- 
sible of proof. It happens that bimba and pratibimba are 
found in the identical place ; but they are different from 
each other. Sruti texts like Yatd vd iuidni bhxitdni jdyante,^'^''^ 
etc., prove clearly that the jlva §arlra in its chetaiia and 
achetanaioxva, during creation and destruction, is within the 
control of and subordinate to Parabrahman and that it has no 
independent power whatever. In the Sricti text, Pradhdna 
kshetragnapatir gunesah samsdra mdkshasthiti bandha- 
hetuhd^^ it is declared that Paramesvara is the overlord 
{kartm) above all the jlvas, having in his control grace and 
punishment {tirddhdndnugrahci). 

And thus it is concluded that Parasiva Brahman grants 
to all those bhaktas in their final release all happiness and 
Sivaiva, according to the Bliramara kltanydya in the nird- 
bhdra form {Nirdbhdraiayd) having freed the jlvas from all 
worldly bondage, the result of previous births. This is 
the gist of the whole of the Vedanta as understood from 
the Dvaitadvaita siddhdnta point of view. 

(6) II. 1. 14. Tadaiianyatvamdrambhaita sabdddibhyah. 

, Cause and effect are closely connected ; effect indicates 

cause. In this lies aitajiyatva, i.e., without another ; not 
relating to another ; having no other resource left. There 
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can be no effect without a cause for it being found. To 
know that there is nothing beyond cause and effect, is to 
know ananyatva. The Kanada doctrine that there is some- 
thing beyond cause and effect is not maintainable. . Rajpi 
and sarpa are not connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Karya and Parana are not likewise ananyd. Simi- 
larly jlva and Brahman^ from the effect of upddhi^ are de- 
scribed as different from each other. But as there is nothing 
beyond Brahman which can be described as real, it would be 
attributing upddhi to Parasiva. But cause and effect {karya 
and kdraiia) cannot be described as being one and the same. 
If we are to presume Avidyd in Brahman, then darkness 
and light will have been spoken of as being existent in the 
same place which is contradictory. Then we will be 
compelled to attribute agnatva to Brahman himself. This is 
opposed to the Sdstras. If we accept that chaiianya is with- 
out a second {adviilya), this also will be opposed to the 
Sdstras. Following the SnUi text, Yathbrnandbhih srijyate, 
grihyabechaP'^^ just as the spider which is the cause, 
weaves the delicate web which is the effect and thus shows 
the effect, Paramesvara, as the cause {kdranarupa), creates 
the chidachiddtmaka srishti and in Pralaya he again drags 
the whole of it into himself. In this way, Paramesvara, 
by his creation, care and dissolution of chidachiddtmaka 
prapancha., demonstrates the doctrine of karya Parana 
ananyatva. 

Later Critics of Bhedabheda. 

It has been remarked above that the system of Sripati 
has been styled by him as Bheddbheddtmaka Vise slid- 
dvaita.^^'^ The criticism of Bheddbheda^ as propounded 

The Yaihdrna7idndbhis srijyate grihyaiecha is usually a text 
cited in support of the Bheda view. Muiida. Upa.^ I. 1, 7. 

The terms Visesha and Vi^is/iia may be fully distinguished 
here. Visishfa in VBis/itddvaita means advaita with a distinction ; 
or a kind of advaita that is distinguished (in a particular manner) ; 
a particular, special or distinctive kind of advaita. An advaita charac- 
terized by a distinction. It may also mean a superior kind of advaita 
as viiishta means superior or best of all or excellent. As applied to 
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by Vachaspati Misra in his B/iamaH, has been briefly 
referred to above. As Vachaspati Misra lived about the 
9th century A.D., he may be said to represent the Advaita 
view of his time on this doctrine. Other Advaita and 
VUishtadvaita criticism of it will be considered below. 
As the doctrine has also been examined by the Dvaitins 
as well and as Sripati criticizes certain aspects of both 
dvaita and advaita^ it seems necessary to set out briefly 
here the dvaita viewpoint taken in regard to this particular 
doctrine and then advert to other criticism. 

Ramanuja’s doctrine, it niijjlu be taken to signify the particular or 
peculiar distinction that Ramanuji makes as distinguished from 
Sankara, that Brahman and Prakriti are identical and real entities. 
As vilishta in Sanskrit is a name of Vishnu, it miglit. in addition, be 
taken to stress Ramanuja’s particular regard to this deity, wliom he 
holds in his Bhashya as the one God, as the highest Self or Brahman, 
as the Creator, as tlie promulgator of the Pancharatra and as per- 
vading the whole world (I. 1. 13 ; 1. 1. 21 ; I, 4. 4 ; II. 1. 15 ; II. 1. 
23 ; XL 1. 24; 11. 2. 35 ; 11. 2. 3). 

Viies/ia in Viles/iddnaila means species, kind or variety ; an 
advaita of a special kind or variety ; in other words, a sort or species 
of advaita which is different from Sankara’s or Ramanuja’s. As 
vi iesha also means / ndividualiiy or pa rticnlarify , t h e t e r m vi ^eshadvaita 
may be translated as an advaita doctrine which has an individuality 
of its own. Not only does Sripati assert the reality of Brahman and 
Prakriti but also that the Brahman is possessed of vile ska ^ i.e,, 
attributes. Sripati calls his system Bhhlabhcddtmaka viieshddvaita. 
In this sense, the word viicsha may be taken to distinctly limit or 
qualify the sense of the word {advaitci) following it. In other words, 
we would have to describe it as an advaita witli a qualification, while 
Ramanuja’s Vilishfddvatta would be rightly called an advaita charac- 
terized by a distinction. Sripati' s name for his system Bheddbhcddt- 
inaka viicshddvaita would thus mean a variety of advaita which 
embodies in itself the bJieda and ahheda views. Viicsha as used here 
appears to signify nothing more than ‘‘peculiar”, “special”, 
“ distinctive ”, “ discriminating ” or “ variety Viicsha is used to 
indicate “ variety,” when it is used at the end of a compound, i.e,y 
Bhuta vileshah^ — Ullarat dmacharifa, 4 ; Pari mala vilcshan^ — Pancha’ 
ianira^ 1 ; Kadali vileshdh^ — Kumdrasambhavay I. 36. Srikantha 
describes his system as &aiva VUishtadvaita, 

See supra. Also the Bhdmati Chatussutri hy S. S. Suryanara- 
yana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, page 175 ; Introduction, p. XIX, 
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The BJiedahheda doctrine has been dealt with at some 
length by S.nandatu'tha in his Tatvodyota.^^^ The relevant 
passage may be quoted here : — Sarva vailakshanyanglkarM 
durghaia^napi Brahmapramanat augikriyata' eva jagato 
bhinnam abhinnam uta bliinnabhinnam Hi vikalpah tairapi 
yiijyate i Bhinnam chet bliedadi visishtdi iuddham bhinmm 
abhinnam vetyddi anavasta i Abhinnam chet miihydrupeita 
jagatd brah7ndpi mithyaiva sydt \ Bhiimdhhin7ia77i chet dosha- 
dvayamapi tibhaya vilakshanam diet anirvacha^nyatvam 
Brahmana eva patiiain i Yad evamapi na anirvachamyatvam 
Brahmanah tarhi jagatdpi nasydt i Vi§vam satyam ityddi 
hnitervachanam atrdpi yuktain 1 Nasattan ndsaduchchaie 11 
While you accept that Brahman is one having contradictory 
characteristics, though such a conclusion is impossible 
to arrive at, the existence of Brahman is accepted through 
evidence. If this be so, these doubts arise : — Is Brahman 
separate {bhinnd) from the world {jagat), or is he one with 
it {abhinnd)^ or is he both separate and non-separate {bhinnd- 
bhinna) ? If jagat is held to be different {bhinnd) from 
Brahman, then he must be held to be absolutely different 
and no occasion for a doubt can arise as to whether he is 
divided, undivided and both divided and undivided. If 
jagat is held to be undivided from Brahman, then if jagat 
is said to be 77iithyd (unreal), then Brahman also becomes 
unreal. If it is said that the jagat is both divided and 
undivided from Brahman, then there arises a double 
discrepancy {dosha dvayam). And both the discrepancies 
then become so inexplicable that Brahman himself cannot 
be explained. If Brahman becomes so difiScult of explana- 
tion, then jagat itself is reduced to nothingness {nasydt)P^''^ 
But the Sruti texts declare Visva7n satya7n, etc.®^® {i.e., The 

See T. R. Krishnachar’s (Kumbakonam) Edition, p. 241, 
lines 1 — 2. 

That is, jagat is not merely 7 nilhyd, but something worse, 
it is not at all existent. 

The full text of liig-Veda, HAd V2,, runs as follows: — 
Vitvam satyam maghavdnayuvdriddpaichana praniinanti vratam vdm i 
Praghd7ivasya mahato viahdni satyd' satyasya kara7tdni vocham n 
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jagat exists) and Nasaitan nasaduchchate^ etc. (The world 
is true and eternal). 

In the Karmaiiirnaya^-'- Anandatirtha touches on this 
question once again. Discussing the nirvisesJia theory, 
he asks whether the vailakshaiiya of Brahman exists in being 
BliMa, Abheda or Bheddbficda — in difference, in non-differ- 
ence or in both difference and non-difference. As 
regards B/teda, it has never been accepted by you (the 
Advaiihi) ; but vyCivalidrika is accepted in the light of 
anii~vdhatva {i.c,, inexplicability). Therefore there is 
really no such thing as vydvahnrika ; for if all vyavaftdra 
is dispensed with, there is no proof (of anything 
existing thereafter). In vyavahdra, the unreal [vtithyd) 
and the real {tathya), when put to common test, will prove 
indistinguishable like vapour (from the air) and vapour 
from the tears [dhxmabdshpaybrdhumalvavat). Therefore 
Abheda cannot be accepted. Consequently there remains 
only Bhedabheda. This too cannot be accepted. In Abheda, 
Brahman is inexplicable (aairvdehya) — B rahmanostal&abda- 
ybh parydyatva. You want to make Brahman and tatsabda 
synonymous with each other. This synonymity cannot 
be accepted because you have discarded viseshana and argue 
nirvi^eshaiva. While you don’t accept viSeshatva, you still 
discuss Brahman, assuming taiSabda as synon3'mous with 
him, which is an attribute. This contradicts your own state- 
ment and thus cannot be accepted. You also say that a 
Brahmagnani should not use any other term as synonymous 
with Brahman, if he wishes to attain Brakmatva but still you 
employ the term iat, which is an attributive term and not 
Brahman. . Thus your argument ends in contradiction. 
And therefore you have not proved your doctrine — mithyd 
viieshya chasiddhirukta. Therefore, the argument for 
Bheddbheda which relies on the mutual dependence or 
support {aiiydnydsraya), on unsettledness {anavasia) and on 
a fraudulent device (chakrakam vd) becomes contradictory 

A work on the Jiigveda Brahmaiia, 1 to 5 khandas — more 
properly called Karma ninjaya vmlabhuta Rigveda bhdvah. (See 
Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 247.) 
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and has to be rejected even on your own footing. Nor 
can Brahman be explained to be anything else which 
can appeal to knowledge. Therefore, the suggestion of 
bhZdabhMa becomes contradictory. So, that form of bhUda- 
b/icdn consisting of vUakshana (contradictory) characteristics 
becomes destroyed refuted). 

In his Vishi!u(a(/va-Nirnaycd~~ also, Anandatirtha dis- 
cusses the doctrine of Bhcdab/ieda. He says : — Abhimiauha 
iiiob/icdak/ia yalhH bhediivivarjUnm vyava hdryatnpnii/iakivani 
sydt yUvavdva y^inibharch i AbhMa bhinnaybrbhbdb yadivci 
bhbdabltiiniaybh i Aiiavaslhid ybvasya naviscshanatdviaitli 
mulaiambandha'uayrnCiivd tasmddbknm anamiala vyavahd- 
ryavi vdb^hbna diistarah balaibharbh i Vimshbki svarupam 
sa svamrydltakaiasyaclta \ iti Brahn!aia7'ke The Brahma 
TVrr/'rt says : — The expression Abhbda denotes undivided- 
ness {abhuma/vam), as if it were impossible of being divided 
incapable of being divided). And the expression vya- 
vahdra denotes absolute difference. So the characteristics 
of Hari Brahman) are absolutely different from those of 
others. If Abhcda should mean difference amonsr the divided 
things {bhinnaybrbhbdah)^ or if Abhbda is understood to 
mean difference existing between two different things, then, 
in either case, there arises unsettlement. And there can be 
no correct understanding arrived at (in either case). Without 
understanding correctly the relationship of the original (/.<!?., 
Brahman), if we begin to argue, then the argument ends in 
false reasoning in understanding about Hari (/.t.. Brahman). 
Because all attributes use the natural forms of Brahman. 
And all attributes are possessed of Hari (z>.. Brahman). The 
Sruti texts Rkamevddviilydm iannbhaiidndsti kinchana 
Mritybssaimdtynmdpnbti ya iha ndnbvapaPyati ;”'■* Yathbda- 
kam durge vrishtam pai'vateshn vidhdvati i bvavi dharmdii 


T. R. Krishn.nmachar’s Edition, page 274. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 2. 1. 

Brihad. Upa.^ IV. 4. 19. (In the text iha has been interpreted 
by Anandatirtlia thus : iheti Farameivara ritpeshu avayaveshu dharmc- 
shticha kinchana ndnd ndstilyantah n) 
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pi’nlhakpa§yan tdnevdtmvidhdvaii j**"® etc., declare that there is 
only one Being and no others and that great Being is capable 
of becoming the God of Death, just as a big fall of showers 
on the tops of the mountain makes the water roll in torrents 
and fully reach the sea, all characteristics denote that great 
Being to whom alone those attributes apply. Therefore 
that great Being is the possessor of all the infinite gunas 
(qualities) and to him alone they apply in the main. And 
those who thus understand Vishnu in the fulness of his 
character will free themselves from the bondage of sa7nsdra 
and enjoy everlasting dnanda in his presence [tatsamlpe 
samodate). To nmktas, Vishnu is an object of shelter [dsra- 
yabhutd) ; and under him all those muktas serve and l^vara 
is the Overlord of all. This is the declaration of Parama 
Srtiti. The Sruti texts Amruiasyaiska seiuk, Sd'snute 
sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand vipaschitap^'^ Qtc.., clearly state 
that the Lord Vishnu is the great bridge for the iimkias to 
pass over free from bondage to the everlasting enjoyment 
of dnanda and he that thus passes over the bridge enjoys 
eternal happiness as the result of realizing of what all he 
desired to enjoy by the side of Brahman {Sai-vdii kdjndn 
saha Brahmana). The Pddma Pui'dna states that all the 
Srutis exult in glorifying the innumerable and infinite 
qualities of the great Overlord (Vishnu) and therefore Nara- 
yana is the only faultless and all-bliss. This is the final 
conclusion. 

In his commentary on the Bt-ihaddranyaka Upanishad 
also, Snandatirtha refers to the Bkeddbheda doctrine.®^^ 
In order to declare that there is no bkeddbheda, t.he word 
iha is used in Sruti texts Ekamavadvitlyani taiineha ndndsti 
kinchana Mritydssamrityumdpndti ya iha ndneva 
pasyati^-^. In the forms as well as characteristics of Para- 
mesvara, there is no distinction or difference ; nor is there 
anything that can be considered higher or equal to him. 
This means that there is nothing equal to or higher than 

Katha Upa., IV. 14.- Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

T. R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, Brihad. Upa., pp. 492-493. 

Chch. Upa., IV, 2. 1. Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 19, 
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Isvara, or one who can be said to excel him in any respect. 
And therefore Parabrahman is the highest of all (beings). 
And the bJioddbJmia view is thus refuted because the term 
b/iedCib/ieda itself is of contradictory import {viruddhobfuiya 
samyoga iva ^abdah). (It is just like a clubbing together of 
two contradictory thoughts in a single expression.) And 
the Sntii does not imply such a contradiction, because the 
illustration given in it explains that there is no bhc,ddbhGda. 
The illustration in the Sruti text is : — Yathbdakam durge 
vrishiam parvafes/ut vidhdvati • Evam dliarmdn prtUhak 
pa&yav tan cvamroidJidvaii II etc. As the rain which falls 
on the top of a mountain naturally flows down as a stream 
to find its own destination, similarly all different character- 
istics found in various things go to Him, the great Overlord. 
This clearly shows that He is quite different from other 
things. Hence there cannot be any b/teddb/ieda, for he is 
quite out and out different from all others. Bhcdena darsa- 
itddvdpi bJieddbhedena darbandt i Vishnbr gtmdndm rdpdndm 
tadamgdndni nmkhddindm i Tat /id dnriana /idlditu JcsJiipm- 
meva tamo vrajet, etc., as declared in the Bra/imdnda 
Purdna, The Srutis and the Sdstms generally denote 
distinctly b/ieda only and not b/ieddblieda. The character- 
istics of Vishnu as well as his various features, although 
equal in Himself, yet are absolutely different from those 
other beings in the world. The Sruti texts Jyushiam 
yadd pabyatyanyannsam asya ma/dmdnamiti vitasdkak i 
Dvdsuparnau sayujau saJiJidyau i Yd veda niliitam guJidydm 
paramo, vyoman I So' smite sarvdn lidmdn saJia BraJimand 
vipaicJiita itP^^ i Etamdnandamayam dtmdnam upasanliramya 
ya imdii lo/cdn Icdmdnin lidmarupyanusancJiaraid^^ and the 
text beginning with A tJidtdnanddsya mlmdmsd bliavati 
and ending with ManusJiyddi brahmdntdndm mulitdndm 
dnaiido sataguiia vUdshasclidcliyaid sate I Muliidndmclia 
ayam vibes/iah 1 ErdtriyasyacJia a/idmahatasyeti vises.haiidt i 
Na/ii BraJimddlndm anadJiigataJi srutyartJiaJi lidsJiamcJn- 
dasti 1 Na clia BraJimana ova /iocJiana kdma/iaid/i koc/iaua 
alidmaJiatdJi ityaira pramdnamasti i Tasmdt srotriya Hi 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 


031 


Chch. Upa., VIII. 8. 
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prdpta sriiti phalatvdn ^uuktynichchyaie, l Akdmahatatvancha 
mukhyam vuiktasyaiva n clearly declare that a mukia, 
by virtue of his realization, has finall}’’ attained what he 
desired — mukii or Brahmapada. The Sruti texts no- 
where accord sanction that a realized person {inukta) 
will have anything more to aspire for. The expression 
Athdtdnandasya nwndmsd bJiavaiP^" declares that begin- 
ning from the state of “man” to the state of “Brahman” all 
enjoy dnanda from one to hundred parts according to their 
merits as mjckias. This itself is the chief characteristic of 
imcktas. The attributes irbtriyasyacha and akdmakatasyacha 
also do not in any way allow the jjtukias a position any whit 
higher than {adhigalah) the Brahman stage. Therefore the 
expression srbtriya (one who obtained the result declared in 
the Srutis) clearly means that the inukta has realized what 
he ought to obtain as the result, — /.<?., the highest state, the 
state of a inukta Brahman. He has no desire beyond inukti. 
Hence akamahatah. Therefore srotriyas are declared to 
be those who have obtained fully their desires. These are 
therefore declared in the Bhdrata as dptakdmah, i.e.., those 
Avho have realized their desires, i.e., those who have nothing 
else to desire, inukti being the final stage and there being 
nothing beyond it. When Bheda has once been proved all 
round, we cannot revert to a discussion of Abhdda or of 
Bheddbheda, as both of these are proved to be non-existent. 
For it has been proved that there is no such thing as bhedd- 
bheda in Vishnu considered as Parabrahman. 

If Bheddbheda cannot be maintained, then either Bheda 
or Abheda will have to go. Sripati’s position is that either 
extreme is impossible in view of the two different types of 
texts we have to deal with in the Srutis. As against 
Advaita, he thinks that neither an attributeless Brahman nor 
an illusory world can be successfully maintained. As 
against Dvaita, Sripati’s contention is that stressing only 

Chch. Upa., III. 13. 7. 

Cf. Anandatirtha in Briliad. Upa., III. 4. 14 : — Prdpta Sruti 
phalatvdttu srdtriydh prdpta mdkshinah n (See Krishnachar’s Edn., 
p. 493). 
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one set of Sruli texts defining the Dvaita viewpoint as 
against the weight of the other set expounding the Advaita 
position, would be tantamount to rejecting the authority of 
the latter. Sripati’s cardinal point is that BkMavadins fail 
to recognize the Abheda. Sulras. They differ, in his 
opinion, from Bauddhas only to a small extent : while 
Bauddhas reject all Sn//is ; Bhcdavadbis reject only a part 
of them. The difference is thus one of quantity and 
no more.'*"’' But Bhedins may urge — as they have— that 
there may be what seem like contradictions between Sruli 
texts. It will not do to say that there are such contradic- 
tions. It is your duty not to treat them as contradictory, 
for have you exhausted all the Srulis to say conclusively 
that they arc contradictions ? It is difficult to prove such 
a contradiction. It only shows that you are not able to 
harmonise all the Sruli texts into a consistent whole. 
A Sruli text says : — Guva &rulah savirudd/idscha devc 
santayabbruld api vaivCilra san/cd i Chnilyd chintydhha 
talhaiva doslidh sruldischa nayynaivihi tallidi pratlldh {Sau- 
pa')iia Sruli). The qualities described in the Srulis 
are, though appearing apparently contradictory, really 
not so ; because God is faultless, and nothing could be 
doubted of Him which is of contradictory import. In view 
of the fact that His nature could not be fully understood, 
the alleged contradictions cannot either be proved or harmo- 
nised by us within our limited range (of knowledge). 
And thus they go for mere observations without any 
proof. God is faultless ; nor are the Srulis contradictory 
in this regard. So runs the Sauparna Srub\ quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his commentary on the Sutra, Sarva- 
dharuiopapallescha (II. 1. 38).°“'^ 


A similar criticism is offered bj' Anandatirtha in reg^ard to 
the lack of difference between those who hold the Bauddha and 
the Sunyavada doctrines. (See Anandatirtha’s Attuvydk/iydna, 
II. 1.29-33.) 

Anandatirtha’s Brahma-StUra Bhdshya, II. 1. 38. The Jaina 
doctrine is rejected by the Sutrakara, according to Anandatirtha, 
because on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
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Another point urged by Sripati against Dvaita- 
vadins is their extreme insistence on the difference 
between gliata and pata {gliatapalaybr atymita bheda- 
vadinaJi). As to this point it may be pointed out that 
some Bhedavadms have anticipated this point and answered 
it at some length. Among these, Jayatirtha stands easily 
first. Commenting on the Sutra, Asaditi clieima pratishbdha 
mairatvat (II. 1. 8), Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sud/td sets 
out tjie truth underlying the criticism that Bhedavadins 
attach undue importance to the ghatapata vdda. In 
its ultimate analysis, this criticism reduces itself to a 
denial of kartriitva to Brahman. What is behind and 
beyond ghata and pata ? There is the kartru, whose 
existence cannot be denied. If his existence is denied, 
then not only the bheda between ghata and pata is denied, 
but also the existence of the creator of this distinction, 
i.e., the kartru. If ghata and pata are not in existence, 
there is no kartrutva behind them. 

If there is no kartrutva, then there is no topic to 
start with. Then, thefe will be, in consequence, no 
discussion. If we have to accept the existence of ghata 
and pata, then we have to accept the existence of 
kartrutva. Without kartrutva, ghata and pata could not 
have come into existence. In the Sutra, the term 
pratishedha mdtra declares kartrictva to Isvara, because 
his kartrutva is beyond denial. The lordship of Isvara is of 
an all-pervasive nature and it is his special characieristic 
and there it is beyond the control of another. Much 
less is it capable of interruption (or prohibition). The 
indeclinable term mdtra (in this Sutra) indicates his perva- 
sive character in its entirety. The words pratishedha mdtra 
accordingly imply that injunctions cannot predominate over 
him {pratishedha mdtra sabdo vidheraprddhdnyam laksha- 
yati). Therefore kdrya and kdrana would have become in- 
operative without a kartru, for example ghata and pata. 

being represented as being in one and the same thing. (See Ibid., 
II. 2. 32-34.) The same reasoning would apply to the co-existence 
of Bhcddbheda. (See also Anandatirtha’s Aituvydkhydna, II. 2.29-34.) 
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Ghata and pata depend purely for their coming into 
existence in their particular forms upon a kartru. Obviously 
ghaia could not have had any existence as such before 
it was made, though the material out of which it was 
made was in existence. If there is no kartru^ in spite 
of the materials available in the forms of karya and 
kdrana, nothing could be brought into definite form. The 
kartru being undeniable {anishedhalayd para pratlkshephia 
pratiyate) he avails himself of the karya and kdrana and 
brings into manifestation {srlskti) as the potter having 
under his control the material earth and the wheel brings 
into existence several forms of ghata. Thus it is proved that 
the kartru uncontradiclingly possesses in himself by his in- 
herent powers both the powers of {Devasyesha svabhdvdyam) 
karya and kdrava. Just as if we deny the existence of the 
potter, we cannot predicate the making of the pot, in the 
same way, if we deny the kartru., we are reduced to denying 
the utility of the truth of the illustrative example, viz., the 
existence of the ghata, for we should in such circumstances 
have not realized its existence, but only ended in arriving 
at its non-existence. If we attempt to predicate that 
there is such a thing as a non-existent ghata, the very 
idea itself cannot be supported in any form, because its 
very existence is a nullity {abhdvdt). If we want to 
prove nullity (abhava) through an illustration, the question 
of bhdva and its character must first be illustrated and 
understood. What is bhdva and what is abhdva and what 
are their respective characteristics t It is possible to 
describe bhdva svarupa from example, but it is not possible 
to do so in the case of abhdva svarupa. Where we deny 
bhdva svarupa, there we have to infer the existence 
of abhdva svarupa. That is why the word mdtra is 
used in this Sutra. It comes to this ; By merely denying 
the bhdva rupa which can be attained, we will be 
imagining a non-existent state. This is not what is intend- 
e4 by the Sutra. It does not attempt to describe 
anything beyond bhdva dharma. It is because it seeks 
to establish the bhdva svarupa that the illustrative example 
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of gJiata has been sought (by Dvaitavadhis). Therefore 
it is that the bhava and abhava of ghaia svarupa cannot be 
dispensed with by their mere denial so long as Icar/ruiva 
remains in the kitldla, whose dharina is clearly to be 
understood. The non-mention of kiddla cannot remove 
him from existence. How then can his existence be 
established? It is said that the term indtra in this Sutra 
indicates the absolute independence of the potter in regard 
to his discretion as to the forms the pots should take 
{mdtru sabdolii sdkalye. vartate). Nobody can hinder his 
independence (in this regard). The thought of denial of 
kartriitva was only adduced by the upholders of the opposite 
doctrine {parenaiyokiatvdt). The phrase pratishedka mdtra 
interferes with the independence of the kartru against this 
injunction. Thus, if it is stated that he partook of only 
food, it is understood that he left other things alone and 
partook of food only. Therefore, the mind of the partaker 
of food is signified — his kartriitva is signified in regard to 
the kind of food he has chosen to take, i.c., that he has 
taken only food and not anything else. This peculiar turn 
of mind indicates only a mind which predicates one that is 
thinking of a bhava svarupa and not abhava svarupa. 
Therefore, the use of the phrase praiishedha mdtra indicates 
that the mind is fixed on bhdva svarupa and not on abhdva 
svarupa. The topic to be proved is of two kinds : 
svatantram and paratantram (independent and dependent). 
Paratantra is further divided into bhdva and abhdva. 
Bhdva is in turn sub-divided into chetana and achetaua. 
While abhdva does not come under the headings of chetaua 
and achetaua., what is the utility of considering abhdva as 
belonging to one of these two categories ? However, M^e 
cannot even assume, for example, that there is in existence 
some one, a very intelligent man, but who never had 
actually his existence. What then is the use of saying, in 
such a case, that such a person (an intelligent person) never 
actually existed and that such a person has never been found ? 
A discussion which leaves away the actual connected 
argument and premises a point of no consequence whatever, 
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is impertinence {atiprasangdt). Of course, the Sniii text 
Tan inand knruie, does not concede this impertinence. 
Otherwise, the correct conclusion cannot be arrived at. 
If the term pratishddlia indtra had a meaning contradictory 
to the Srulis, then, the Sruiis cannot be harmonised. 
The term asat in the Sutra only shows Brahman and 
denotes solely bheda, difference. And this meaning the 
opponent has to contradict because Brahman becomes a 
term of plurality. There cannot be many Brahmans 
independent of each other. Therefore Brahman is defined 
here by the term asat. Truly, the phi'ase pratishedha mdtra 
used in the Sutra is intended only to indicate the insistence 
to be laid on the right use of one’s intellect for interpreting 
in a feasible manner the Srtitis in an harmonious way, 
avoiding thereby all contradictions. Many commentators,' 
while accepting the unusual matter contained in this 
Sutra, and conceding the dharma of bhdva, have doubted 
the existence of abhdva but left it however in a state 
of doubt. We cannot fit in bhdva with abhdva dharma 
and abhdva with bhdva dharma. Because there is 
demonstrably no proof available to fit in the characteristics 
of bhdva and abhdva with the characteristics of their abhdva 
and bhdva dhaimias ; because they are decidedly of an oppo- 
site nature. Between two white cloths, a comparison may 
be easily effected, but not between two unconnected things 
like meru and inandira {i.e., a mountain and a house). More- 
over, there is no connection whatever between bhdva and 
abhdva and it is never possible to effect a comparison 
between the two because of their contradictory character, 
A reasonable comparison between two things is possible 
only when both possess the identical qualities and not other- 
wise. Take, for instance, a buffalo and a horse. They 
cannot be compared, because of the inimical and opposite 
characters they are naturally endowed with. Such is the 
nature of bhdva and abhdva. Their very natures make 
them the opposite of each other and exclude the one from 
the other. A ghata can never assume by itself that form 
[i.e., the form of a ghata). The dharma of one particular 
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thing cannot be made b}' itself, so that dharma and 
dharmi cannot be one and the same, unless the dliarmi 
is acted upon by the dharvm. It, therefore, comes to this : 
dharma is the property of a particular thing, which can be 
clearly seen in the dharmi as its property. That which is 
made known by its peculiar qualities, z.c., its distinguishing 
property, that is called its dharmi (the possessor of a 
dha^'ma is dharmi)> Dharmi is the possessor of the dharma., 
i.e., the characteristic property. It is not possible to 
describe these two — dharmazxA dharmi — in any other mode. 

' Bhava and abhava, therefore, cannot be established by any 
other means beyond their actual essential properties. 
Otherwise, the discussion regarding ghata and pata will be 
evidently out of the way if the characteristics not existing 
in one are assumed to be as if they were existent. This' 
leads to a result undesirable. How can it be said that 
bhava and abhava do not possess the dharmi bhava ? Why 
not abhava be considered to be absence of dharma of the 
bhavai Two dissimilar objects which are possessed of dif- 
ferent properties compared with two white cloths possessing 
the same comparable characters are instances for compari- 
son between bhava and abhava. As an illustration, two white 
cloths may be compared in regard to their respective 
characteristics for obtaining a knowledge of them. Simi- 
larly, as an illustration of abhava, may be mentioned meru 
and mandira, the characteristics of which are dissimilar. 
The characteristics found in meru are not found in mandira. 
In this way, abhavarupa is illustrated. In the same manner, 
the characteristics of ghata being absent in pata, any 
comparison between the two (objects; cannot hold good, for 
in the ghata is involved the earth for its original property, 
while that is not found in the pata. In this way, all objects 
of a contradictory character — which are different from each 
other — aro stated to be possessed of opposing properties. 
Hence the idea of bhavdbhava being considered as abhdvd- 
bhdva and associated with such dharma is repudiated. As 
to things which last eternally and those which are liable to 
eventual destruction, even though they do possess certain 
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contradictory properties, their qualities have still to be consi- 
dered in describing them. The same cannot be said of two 
similar things like sukla paia — two white pieces of cloth. 
Because the two white cloths are similar to each other in 
their qualities. The same should hold good in the case of 
all objects of comparison. The opponent has always agreed 
that two dissimilar things do not agree in their properties. 
And it is not possible to discover any points of similarity 
in two things of dissimilar nature. If, in this manner, we 
proceed to compare two dissimilar objects, which from their 
very nature are patently different from each other and begin 
to describe the qualities of each for purposes of comparison, 
we will only end our argument in incoherent talk* 

If we still insist on so comparing existing things with 
things non-existing bliavabhaua) with their respective 
opposing properties {abhavabhava), then it results in the in- 
consistency that the properties and the things possessed of the 
properties {dharmddharmi) cannot be differentiated. Then, 
there can be no restriction of thought in understanding 
things existing with their properties and things non-existing 
and their properties {b/idvatvhta abhdvasya cha ab/idvasya 
bhdvatveiia) so that things existing may be described as non- 
existing— as argued in the Nydya Mimdmsa under the heads 
of Pragabhdva, Pradhvamsdblidvci and Atyantdbhdva. And 
then finally a comparison will prevail in knowing which 
things existed and which non-existed. Such must not be 
the way employed for knowing the correct properties of 
things to arrive at a correct conclusion. The whole world 
will not consider such conclusions as deserving of any value. 
Therefore, the terms bhdva and rupa are terms indicating 
properties of particular things. And hence we have to 
understand things existent and things non-existent as we 
come into contact with such of them according to the 
context in which they are referred to. This is the proper way 
of interpreting. Should a reader be taught to lay down a 
rule for himself as to how to understand the usage (of bhdva 
and ab/idva) in the context in which they are referred to ? 
The latter part of the question suggests the answer for the 
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former. (He must discover the proof and draw the inferences.) 
However, certain things — either existent or non-existent — 
such as g/iata, etc., really never existed before. In order 
to illustrate how a thing which never existed before could 
be brought into existence, i.e,, to give an instance of 
prdgabhdva — reference may be made to the utility of things 
such as the earth, which when made into a rounded ball-like 
thing, can be converted into a g/iala of any form that one 
likes. This shows how a thing {paddrtJia) could be used 
and what its properties are. Out of the material earth, a 
form has been brought into existence which did not exist 
before. The inference is that a form not existent before 
{pmgabhdva) has come into existence. According to the 
abhcda theorj^ the d/iarma-dha 7 'mi bhdva is not considered 
as an attribute of quality {vibes/ia baklyd sam ^achchata iti). 
This may be right for that theory. But as regards the 
second [abhdva) it is, as in the case of the first, unyielding 
and the properties of abhdva are likewise neglected. Who- 
ever accepts the fact that ghala can be made from a rounded 
ball of earth, admits also the existence of bhdva ; whoever 
admits that a thing existent is liable to destruction, he 
should be held to admit both p)-dgabhdva and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva. Whence g;hata is brought into its form, it cannot 
be compared with a non-existing thing like pata. Nor can 
it be interpreted in terms of the non-existing thing pata. 
Accordingly the states of prdgabhava and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva may be described as subjects for comparison to con- 
vince one of how a non-existent thing came into existence 
and also how it can undergo destruction. This is the only 
way to arrive at the right conclusion by interpreting the 
terms used in a particular context. In order to indicate 
that many things could in this way be compared in order to 
arrive at the correct conclusion, the plural indeclinable hi 
is used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) in the text {Pt'a/ha- 
mehi, II. 20. 14, in his Aimvydkhydna). The topic and the 
matter relating to the topic are related in the same way 
as the supporter and the supported. In order to illustrate 
this view, the Acharya uses the locative case. In all such 
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illustrations, one has to bear in mind the chief topic and 
how the matters relating to it should be viewed and com- 
pared, so that the primary and secondary thoughts may not 
be mixed up {gaima vmkhyatva vivakshabhavasya sthilaivat 
iti). Thus it has been clearly proved how bhava and abhava 
are so intermixed in discussion by argumentators, thus prov- 
ing the contradictory conclusion they arrive at, which bears 
testimony in itself to be against the teaching of Sruii texts. 
Now, the Sutrakara, having proved that there is no 
contradiction between Sruii texts, explains how the term 
A sat should be understood in the correct manner, so that 
such explanation might be in harmony with all Sruii texts 
and at the same time disallow all other methods of argumenta- 
tion that might be in contradiction with it, and proceeds to lay 
down the next Sutra : A pi tan tadvai prasangadasamanja- 
sam (11. 1.9). If we discussed the term asat in this manner, 
contradictory to the Sruii texts, then our discussion will 
end in disagreement with them {asamanjasam). And thus 
this expression asamanjasam would lead us to assume that 
the Visva (universe) has come into existence without a maker 
(/eariru). How is this ? If we are to accept the theory that 
J agatkartrutva should be assigned to abhava^ then we would 
have to say that there exists nothing else than abhava. Then 
Isvara and all others would have had to come into existence 
out of abhava. But it is not so. For if Isvara is ignored 
and denied to be the maker of the jagat, then we will have 
none else to hold responsible for creation, etc. And there- 
fore obviously this is not the meaning of the Sruii text and 
therefore it should not be said that in Pralaya nothing 
existed including Isvara and all other minute forms of 
embryonic matter capable of bringing about creation again. 
It is therefore to prove clearly, by way of illustration, that 
there were at Pralaya all forms of matter in their undestroy- 
able condition that ghata was chosen to exemplify how 
non-existent things can be brought into creation by the 
maker — the kartru — by means of different kinds of matter 
existing in embryo. The Sutrakara thus formulated the 
last Sutra, only to declare that everything — i.e., all matter — ' 
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w'as existent in its embryonic form at Pralaya [asat) and 
not that nothing was existent at Pralaya. To accept the 
latter proposition would be wrong. Because, the illustra- 
tion of the ghata has been brought in only to drive home 
this point. The all-pervasive character of Paramfitman is 
amply proved by evidences, which are not liable to destruc- 
tion. These evidences are clear proofs to illustrate the 
minute embryonic existence of everything during Pralaya 
under the all-pervasive control of Paramesvara. Where 
are these proofs available and what Sruiis establish this 
position.? The Bhashyakara (in his estab- 
lishes it in connection with the expression Sarva na^cshvapi 
iti, etc., occurring in II. 1. 15.""'“ There the word 
Sarva not only includes those existing at present but 
also all those that have been existing for all time. In order 
to remove the apparent inconsistency involved in this 
statement, he points out that from the given premises the 
conclusion follows that the Paramatman’s all-pervasiveness 
is at the root (of the position) {PurusJiasya vydp/i mulam 
anuindnaviuchchyalpj. The illustration itself amply proves 
the statement without contradiction. Therefore it follows 
clearly as an inference that in Pralaya^ Paramesvara and 
everything else (favouring srishli) did actually exist {sat 
bhdva) in an embryonic form. If it is suggested by the 
opponent that the jagat originated from abhdva kartruiva, 
even that is destroyed by his own argument. Because if 
the Pralaya was such as to leave no vestige of a Purusha, if 
abhdva Visva ka^-trtUva is to occur, even the very occasion 
for such a kalpana (assumption) disappears. Because such 
an assumption evidently has to fall back for its support on 
the kartrutva of the Purusha, which was ex hypothesis de- 
stroyed at the Pralaya, Verily in this world, if the kiildla 
did not exist before the ghata came into existence, no one 
could have had the idea of its maker {Nahi lake 

. See Aiitniyakliyana, II. 1. 15, where the full text of the pas- 
sage occurs : Sarvana^eshvapi sadd // shtaivdt yasya kasydnuh \ 
Ndioyain vimatopi sydnndiaivdt kartru ^cshavan ii Dharmd^ dkarmd- 
irayaivcna svikdryopi iiirdlayc n A^tddiivdt iii ii 
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pragutpattyi latlaldbhdvaybh salbrabhdvb ghalasya kavtd 
drisliiah). They would have necessarily asked who is this 
kiildla} Naturally one who had not seen the maker, would 
at once reply, “ He is the maker of a pot ” and thus free 
himself of the confusion. Again, when in the struggle that 
ensued between Sunda and Upasunda,^'*^ when countless 
numbers fell down, there still remained one who was the 
chief cause of their struggle. Thus, there has been never 
an instance where everything went to destruction along with 
the kaiint as it is opposed to the principle of kartnUva for 
a kaytru cannot destroy himself {kJaiu ndsa karluJi Puru- 
shasya aviiishlaid). Nor while destroying what existed till 
then, can one prevent from coming into existence what is 
going to come into existence in the future. Since he cannot 
foresee what is going to come into existence in the future, 
much less is it within his power to prevent it from coming 
into existence. It really comes to this : leaving the kartrit- 
iva quite free for what is to come into existence in the 
future in due course, he must say that only what has been 
existent — in the present — has been destroyed. If not, the 
premises assumed will be overruled and contradicted. It 
cannot be granted for a moment that destruction is possible 
for all three periods of time — past, present and future — 
for no one has any control over what is going to befall at 
the next moment. Nor can it be proved. But if it is to 
be assumed that the destruction of what is going to 
happen is also possible, then it has to be described as an 
anomaly”'’® {tafra vyabhickdrasydt). 

See the Mahahharaia for tlie story of Sunda and Upasunda. 
These were two brothers, the sons of Nikumbha. They secured a 
boon from the Creator that they Avould not die until they should kill 
themselves. On the strength of this boon, they grew very oppressive 
and Indra had at last to send down a lovely nymph named Tilottama, 
and while quarrelling for her, they killed each other — leaving Tilot- 
tama alone. 

Vyabhicharak is going away from j deviation ; or leaving the 
right course. Hence an irregularity, anomaly or exception to a rule. 
In Logic, a fallacious the presence of the hcht- without the 

sadhya. 
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PralayaP^^ is the complete destruction of everything 
that has, during the course of ages, been brought into 
existence. Thus, Pralaya is the destruction of existing 
things. There is, however, no reason to co-relate ISvara 
abhavatva with Pralaya. Therefore, there is no reason 
to predicate that Pralaya indicates such a destruction 
as to include the destruction of Isvara, etc. It is thus clear 
that to assume that nothing existed at the time of Pralaya 
and that everything had been destroyed is a clear 
contradiction. Both the Sutrakiira and the Bhashyakara 
accordingly left this point for inference on the part of 
their disciples without dwelling at length on it. However, 
this was hinted at by the Sfitrakara in the first words 
of the Sutra beginning with Api tan, etc. The Bhashya- 
kara asks : What is the profit to be derived from a proof 
which establishes such a Pralaya (as evidences the de- 
struction of everything including the kartrn) ? Therefore 
laya evidently means the destruction of everything else 
existing except jlva and Isvaf'a which are indestructible. 
And this is the ordinary inference to be drawn. Now, 
we have to prove whether in Pralaya, the jlva and livara 
did actually exist. To meet this point, the following 
inferential proofs are available ; — At destruction, the 
dharma (matter) and dliarmi (properties of matter) were 
never interfered with. In order to drive home this fact, 
the term api in the Sutra is used. The dual term 
tau indicates that jlvatnia and livara did exist. During 
Pralaya, dharma and dharmi (matter and its properties) 
did continue. Dharma also includes the opposite adharma. 

Pralaya : Pra + laya : a condition in which the exhausted state 
is allowed to lie in an inactive condition, only to be rejuvenated and 
allowed to gain power and start and grow again afresh, as if quite 
new. In other words, Pralaya is a dormant condition of inactive 
existence. In the compound word Pralaya. laya means lurking or 
hiding. How modern science is approaching this ancient doctrine of 
Pralaya is thus expressed by a scientific writer in closing a series of 
papers in “ The New World Picture ” ; — “ The idea of the eternal 
dissolution of matter into waves and the materialization of waves 
back into matter, has now some experimental foundation.” 

30 F 
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Dliarma and adfiarma^ which are always associated with 
the jlvaima, can never undergo destruction. There- 
fore, even in Pralaya, though the form of nara^^^ (human 
form) underwent change, dharma or adharma still remained 
with the bhava. But if it is objected that this is only an 
arbitrary proof intended to gain ground for alleging that 
Ibvara and his karirutva existed even during Pralaya, the 
reply is that the word dbraya used in the Sr7iti text 
{Pralaya kdldvarfi dhannciii scisi’ayah) clearly proves 
that Pralaya also sought the asylum of Isvara. It sought 
refuge in Isvara saying, “Now, I have done my .portion 
of the dharuia as per your will” {Dhariitaivdi iddniiniana 
dharmavat). Even dharma is represented as having 
subjected itself to the karirutva of Isvara in its work 
of destruction. Evidently the seeking of this kind of 
refuge which results in subjecting Pralaya dharma itself 
to the karlruiva of Isvara makes it nothing more than 
perform the function of a jlva. The fact is that in Isvara 
alone the kdrana cIiGtanatva exists. It is not possible 
to eradicate this karirutva from Isvara, who is the sole 
repository of all causes. It is not within the physical 
power of any one force beyond Isvara to remove from Isvara 
his kartriUva and kdranatva and place it in another 
( N achdtindriyaybh dharmddha 7 'maybh adhishthd tritvam 
isvarddaiiyasya 7ipapadyatb). Therefore it should be impera- 
tively agreed to that in Pi'alaya the controlling power 
over dha^’md-dharmi and the jlvdtma does exist along 
with Paramapurusha. 

Verily, if it is to be agreed that bhdva only existed 
in Pi'alaya, then it is not necessary for us to admit 
that dharmd-dharmi existed separately seeking asylum in 
Isvara. This point must be made clear — whether bhdva 
is separate from dharmd-dharmi or included in it. Do 
you mean to say that the characteristics of dharmd-dharmi 
exist in the cause or in the effect or in both during 
Pralaya ? Or, if it is granted that Sat signifies akdranatva^ 

Nara means dosha fahila jlvdtvta^ tlie jiva taken wjth 
}iis taint, 
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then the reply is that we have to accept for granted 
that nothing existed. The contradiction thus arises that 
those things that existed from eternity did exist in 
Pralaya. In certain places, it is also said that everything 
existed during creation. However, nothing came into 
existence during creation which never existed before or 
during Pralaya. If it were otherwise, kayya which existed 
from beginningless eternity would have gone without a 
kara\ta. Because from Asa/, there can be no cause for 
action. (That is, from non-existence, there can be no 
existence.) All causes leading to creation will have to 
be considered as having ceased to exist. Let it be so. 
If it is agreed that from a certain cause not foreseen, 
srishii came into existence in the beginning, then Pralaya 
also should be agreed to have come into existence from 
some unforeseen cause. It, therefore, naturally follows 
that there was in existence something unforeseen from 
beginningless time. This, therefore, has to be assumed. 
Such, a thing did exist in Pralaya. Even the present 
existing thing came out of that unforeseen cause which 
was existing from beginningless time, wherefrom our 
present premises came into discussion. As we agree 
to this, the other also will have to be agreed to in 
the same way. It cannot be asked whether there existed 
no cause in the beginning of time. In the same way, 
Pralaya shows plainly that there was enough cause for 
it, Pralaya being the proof for it. How ? In Pralaya 
itselfi sufficient illustration of what previously existed from 
beginningless time, the cause of which could not be 
ascertained, is fully proved. Else, there would not have 
been sufficient cause for Pralaya. Pralaya did not destroy 
beginningless time. If not, how could effect come 
into play without any cause? Therefore, we have rightly to 
infer that cause and effect did exist in the interval of time 
between the beginning of creation and its end {i.e., Pralaya ) ; 
just because there existed things unforeseen in Pralaya, 
therefore we have to infer that cause fpr it did exist 
jn Pralaya, 
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To understand even ddikala, we have to infer the 
unforeseen causes which existed before in beginningless 
time and thereby seek to establish the causes which 
brought about mahadddi kdrana.^^'^ This must be clearly 
said. In ddikdla, nothing could be foreseen. Later on, 
out of the unforeseen causes that existed previously, 
things came into existence, and helped to give rise to 
ddyam. That which previously did not exist later 
came into existence. This is the general saying. This 
removes the doubt. If so, we ask that which did not 
exist previousl5^ how did it come into existence 
later? However that may be, it is not questioned how 
that which was not' in existence even before the time of 
Pralaya came into existence later. We explain usually 
that which was not in existence previously came into 
existence later. This explanation is objectionable because 
how could it be possible that what never existed before 
should have subsequently come into existence ? That 
could not possibly be. If there was nothing that could 
as efficient cause {iiimitta kdrmia) give rise to the 
existence of everything, though not seen by us, creation 
would not have been possible in the beginning of time. We 
never said for a moment that what we never saw did never 
exist. Then, how is it possible to say that what- 
ever came into existence in the beginning of time 
{Adikdla) such as mahadddi^ came out ' of nothing 
as its cause ? If creation came into existence in the begin- 
ning, we cannot say, however, it came out of nothing as 
such an assumption would be a clear contradiction, because 
all unforeseen things cannot come within our observation, 
even if we desired. Then, why should we not assume that 
mahadddi came into existence during creation out of some 
unforeseen causes which are not known to us ? As the 
unforeseen causes cannot be closely examined by us, even 

Mahat is the second of the twenty-five elements or iativas 
recognized by the Sankhyas. In Sankhya philosophy, Mahat 
stands for the great principle, the intellect (distinguished from 
Mdnas)^^ the second of the pventy-fiye elements above referred (o, 
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if we desired, as it is beyond our reach, we have simply to 
grant the existence of the unforeseen causes, in order to 
bring into existence the inahadddi srishii. Then, let it be 
granted that from unforeseen causes only things came into 
existence. We cannot, however, deny that there was 
nothing unseen before, for it is not possible to prove such 
a statement. In order to gain a correct understanding we 
have to lean upon a particular conclusion, which is indispu- 
table in order to establish what we seek to prove. If you 
cannot grant that there existed what was beyond your 
perception, then there would be no cause whatever for 
anything to come into existence. In that case, where is 
any Pralaya at all and where, the proof for it ? Prdlaya 
also, in such a case, would be rendered apramdnika and 
would be impossible of belief. Because you did not see it 
with your own eyes. Even so, Isvara and others, whether 
they existed or not in Pralaya^ cannot be perceived by you 
and even a statement about Pralaya would not stand as 
proved. And so the opponent will have his statement 
disproved. This is what we have to understand. Neces- 
sarily in Pralaya, we have to assume that certain things 
should have existed which w'ere capable of bringing into 
existence creation in the beginning of time. It is thus : The 
creation of the Universe is a series of creations in one 
continuous flow {Visvasantandyam drisya satitdna iunyaih 
santdndbhirdrabdhah santdnatvdt draniya santdnavaf) which 
cannot be understood by those who are devoid of a continu- 
ous flow of perception, and it cannot be realized by them 
how this series of creations came into existence ever since 
the beginning of time ; just as the trees in the forest {dramya 
sanidnavaiY*^ form a continuous flow (one succeeding the 
other), so is the universe which forms a continuous flow 
of creations, one following the other. Therefore, even 
the present creation of Brahmdnda came out from the 

It may also be explained in another manner, Aram being 
interpreted as ‘‘ relating to Arani ”. Aratii is a piece of wood of the 
Sami tree used for kindling the sacred fire by attrition ; the fire- 
producing wooden stick {AraiiiJi agmyoniJi), 
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embryonic state that existed in Pralaya, out of which it 
came into existence in its present form. Even though 
it existed for ever, it is said to have existed from the 
beginning. In other words, that which is like a small 
light has become a big glowing torch. In the same way, all 
these series of generations cannot be rooted out, because they 
still remain in their embryonic state just as a small light 
keeps constantly burning. It is never possible to eradicate 
these little paramanu wholesale at any time, because they 
are capable of coming to life again. If it is assumed that 
they were so eradicated, then, we have to assume again that 
they resumed their existence by the air beginning to blow. 
Even the series of terrestrial globes {bhugbld) cannot be 
thought of as having been rooted out at any time, because 
of their endless series in existence like particles of glowing 
fire. This phenomenon {kriya) is at all times under the 
control of the Supreme Kartru. If so, then, it must be 
agreed to that all dJiarma and adharma and all causes are 
brought to effect by the Supreme Kartru, just as the happi- 
ness or sorrow that attend on the body of Devadatta are 
born of Devadatta’s own peculiar characteristics and his own 
personal endeavours. What all peculiar things Devadatta 
does, owe their origin to his peculiar personal characteristics, 
born of the smell of his previous birth {Sragadivadityddi 
amimanena vichitra karydnyathamipapatyd). According to 
the Srutiioxt Jydiis/itdmena svargakdmd yajeta,^^^ Yd Brdh- 
mandyavd guret tarn satdmeva yatayet, iti,^^^ it has to be un- 
derstood that Devadatta, by reason of his own peculiar qua- 
lities, offers the Jybtishtbma and other sacrifices and attains 
svarga, etc. This is the right way to understand. Now, if 
you think that it is not so— that it is not by his labour that 
Devadatta attains svarga and that he is ignorant of the 
future, then, you will have to answer whether it was possible 
for Devadatta to earn his happiness or sorrow by his own 
special qualities or as the fruit of the series of actions in- 
herited by him {Dbvadafta sarirdder Dbvadatta vises ha guiia 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 

Ibid., VII. 24. 1. 
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janyatvaw kim sakshat sadJiyamuia paramparayavdi). It is 
not, however, the first ; because you have not agreed to 
accept that dharma and adhanna which existed previously 
were the ones which impelled Devadatta. And it is also not 
true that the bodily happiness or otherwise of Devadatta was 
not the result of Devadatta’s own labour, just as it was 
seen in Yagnadatta’s instance. It evidently proves itself 
that the results came only out of the labour in previous 
births as the result of the worship offered to deities then. 
It cannot be said that Isvara is responsible for any part of 
the fruits of the actions born of the peculiar characteristics 
of Devadatta. From what is now happening before us we 
are helped to think of what might have been their cause. 
Even the beginning of creation is evidently the result of 
causes unforeseen and antecedent to it and yet we are led 
to think that what did not exist has suddenly come into 
existence. If that is the idea we maintain, there will be 
neither an end to the means to be adopted for sacrificial func- 
tions such as Jybtishlbma^ etc., performed in order to win 
svarganox an attainment of the objects to be achieved by their 
performance. Having adopted an uncertain procedure 
probably an unintended end will be reached ; for generally if 
the deity that is to be invoked in a particular sacrifice is 
unknown, the result is that svarga and the rest (of the 
salvation) sought for will remain unattained. Therefore to 
attain a correct result, he (the sacrificer) should find 
out all advantageous means by which the attainment 
of svarga, etc., might be enabled to be accomplished. 
If so, then, even to obtain a knowledge of Pralaya, we 
have to seek such correct sources of information as will 
help us to secure its correct meaning without any of 
the existing facts being contradicted. It is thus : we 
cannot say that time was not existing even before Pralaya 
and that the expression “ in the beginning ” does 
not suggest that time was not in existence previously. 
It is not right to premise that before Brahman came into 
existence there was absolutely nothing like Brahmatiatva 
and even if we did so assume, we will have drawn an 
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inference which is liable to doubt. Therefore, it is not 
enough to take into account only the time at which 
Pralaya occurs, because we will not then have taken 
into consideration all the factors then prevailing {i.e., 
at the time of Pralaya). If we do not so take into 
consideration all the then existing factors at Pralaya, 
then we cannot be expected to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. 

In this way, if you say that it would be an error 
if we assumed that there was before Pralaya a Brahman 
who had neither a beginning nor an end, the reply is 
it is not so. Because, in all Vedantic argument, we 
have to draw an inference. Thus, (to understand the 
position), in the example Parvato agniman ityadau, to 
determine the question whether there is fire (agui) on 
the mountain or not, we lean on smoke {d/mma) and 
are thus led to draw the inference that there is fire on 
the mountain. This is the only correct manner of 
determining the truth ; else our inference would be 
thrown away. If it is said that there are other ways of 
determining the existence of fire on the mountain, then, if 
that be so, how can contradiction find place in the argu- 
ment? If the correct method of reasoning correlating the 
different limbs of the argument is employed, having 
regard to the particularity of time, the very face of the 
contradiction will cease to exist. Putting aside the 
point whether an entity like Brahman {Brahmana vyakte) 
came into existence anew {adyatva), whether it did exist 
without beginning {anadyatva), to prove merely, for the 
time being, the existence of Hiranyagarbha and then 
to say that Hiranyagarbha disappeared in Pralaya can- 
not help the opponent to succeed. By first assuming 
the existence of Brahman, do you also assume that visva 
existed with all Brahmanda or that it only came into 
existence as the result of a new creation ? Not the first ; 
because it does not answer your purpose. Evidently, it 
is the second ; because you have agreed that at Pralaya, 
everything including Brahmanda went into destruction. 
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If Brahmanda did not exist at first, there can be no Pralaya 
which could come off at the end. If you say that things 
came into existence in the same way that flies come into 
existence in the fruit of mid^imbara and fire from the 
internal part of the aiidumbara,^^^ then there would be no 
cause that would give rise to further results and it would 
be just like the sprouting of a cotton plant from a pot 
in which no cotton seed had been planted. Then Time, 
Fire, Rudra, etc. — none of these — should have existed. 
As for the second alternative, there would be no cause 
for Pralaya at all. And the happening of Pralaya itself 
would be impossible of proof. Then, we will have nothing 
whatever to assume, and no kind of existence whatever, 
such as fire, wind, and the series of things, gradually ending 
with darkness and neither tree, mountain nor other object 
left to us, and no Pralaya whatever — thus landing us in a 
vacuum of nothingness {avayavasunya samayasidd/teh). If you 
assume any one of these — of this series of fire, wind and the 
series gradually ending with darkness — you will have 
assumed either all of them to be existing or none at all. 

Fifthly, if the terrestrial globe is assumed to be 
in existence always in a successive series {sanidna sab- 
deimocha72ie), will we be making an unwarranted stretch in 
our assumption In the first place, there is a way for 
establishing the truth. But then the minute embryonic 
particles forming the ingredients^ as it were, for the 
scattering of the seeds and bringing into existence the next 
creation, will have to be assumed to have existed without 
destruction. Secondly, if not, there is nothing else left to 
lean upon. Seeing these contradictory fallacies, we have 
to ignore all arguments. Therefore, in order to save 
this position, the granting of such ,an assumption would 
prove ineffectual, inasmuch as the cause which made 
such an assumption possible would be subject to destruction 
and nothing could possibly come into existence anew. 
Thirdly, it would end in a false conclusion {apasidd/idnia). 

Arani, churning wood used in the production of sacrificial 
fire. See footnote on page 613. 
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Gradually, there would be an eradication of all argument. 
Fourthly, it is just like assuming the existence of the 
threads of a cloth when the whole cloth has been destroyed, 
which is an evident wrong deviation (from the truth). 
If the minute jDarticles {paramaim) from which the 
existence of the world was assumed to have come into 
existence and developed by multiplication, even such 
an assumption would be rendered false and go without 
proof. 

To assume only one of them would be a wrong 
deviation {vyabiticharalt). A cause for a beginning means 
assuming the existence of a cause for a series of all 
things existing — fire, wind and the rest of the series 
ending with Pralaya. If we assume that one particle 
came into e.xistence and then multiplied itself into two, 
and then into three and thus in a series of multiples, 
creation came into existence, there will be an occasion 
for a serious objection. Therefore we have to discard 
even the second inference as well. Brahraanda did exist 
originally and did not come into existence anew (at 
Pralaya). If we agreed to assume its existence, the source 
from which it was brought into existence would be 
subject to destruction in Pralaya. We should construct 
our arguments in such a way as to establish Pralaya 
from proofs obtained from the Agamas. In order to arrive 
at such a conclusion, the chief thing required is to put 
together proofs (from the Bastras) which do not contradict 
each other. If we did so, one would not be enabled to 
say that some of the proofs adduced are unimportant or 
uncommon. If important links are thus sought to be 
omitted on the plea that they are unimportant or 
uncommon, then, there will occur a renunciation 
of the support sought from the Agamas- This being so, 
how can it be said that you seek your support from the 
Agamas only ? Thus, it is clear that every link of proof 
afforded by the Agamas should be accepted and closely 
followed. In this manner, it having been established with the 
aid of proofs drawn from the Agamas that fim and Isvara 
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did exist in Pi’alaya, it follows as equally established that 
the properties of all things in their embryonic form did exist 
in Pralaya {d/iarmddi satvaviapi sddhitavi). Else, there will 
be a clear contradiction if we concluded that in Pralaya 
there was only abhdva in the form of asa(. Having thus 
far maintained one side of the argument, and a cause being 
established, the fact that Prakriti and the rest existed is also 
established [Evamddi kdryam paksIUkritya sdpdddnalva 
sddhane prakrityddi siddhirapi drashtavyeti). In the very 
first Suira, in order to remove this contradiction of abhdva 
kartriitva and to repudiate it, the amcmdna has been clearly 
placed (for correct inference being drawn according to the 
Agamas). The SuU'a (propounded by Badarayana) Drish- 
^ntdbhdvdP^^ clearly lays down the principle that the 
creation of the universe was not the result of abhdva 
kartrutva^ for Isvara, the Kartd, did exist in Pralaya. 
Pralaya is the result of the will of the Kartd. Out of 
his free will, Pralaya took shape, just as we assume that 
a piece of cloth or some such thing {patddau) had a 
maker. In all places wherever ellipses are to be filled in, the 
filling in should be done in such a way as to remove contra- 
diction. If we assume that abhdva existed in Pralaya and 
then proceed by admitting mahadddi came into existence, 
this very assumption would be a clear contradiction of the 
actual existence of matter in embryonic form, which will have 
to be doubted. In order to completely expel such a doubt, 
the expression sarvatra is used .... By the word kartd we 
have to understand that he is a Buddhimdn, i.e., the knower 
. of all things. If you assume otherwise, one who begins to 
argue, leaning on abhdva kartriitva^ will surely fall into 
contradiction and fail to arrive at a sound conclusion 
bhdvakartrutvavddindm pratisiddha sddhanatdprasangdt ) . 
There will be no use arguing with such a person. Where 
is the objection (to the above statement) t There is no 

The reference is to I. 1. 1. The discussion referred to in it 
is one relating to Brahman and not abhdva. The Sutras propound 
a jigndsa about Brahman and not about abhdva. The word Brahman 
includes Brahmasvarupa ijCart^^ Agamas^ VMaSy etc. 
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ground whatever to infer kartriitva in adhdva. The Sutra 
Drishidntdbhdvat^^'^ clearly meets the opponent’s doubt. 
And this again is amply proved in the Sutra, Svapaksha 
dbsJidchcJiaP^^ In fact, this Sutra becomes the commentary 
for the previous Sutra. This lays down the procedural 
order to be followed. We should never be at variance 
with the truth of the statement in the Sdstras which says 
kdryatvdt ghatavat, i.e., chetana kartrutva exists always 
as is seen in g/iata. The destruction of chetana should 
be understood in the same way as a ghaia should be 
when it is destroyed. We should not doubt the fact that 
without chetana kartrutva, it is possible to create as 
is seen in the bringing into existence of a pala [patbt- 
pattivat). If we agreed to the proposition that the ghata is 
destroyed, it should not be assumed that we have agreed 
to the (other) proposition that the maker of the ghaia is 
(also) destroyed. There is no reason whatever to think of 
the destruction of chetana kartrutva in our argument. It is 
our duty now to discuss and prove whether the chetana kart- 
rutva existed quite intact or not in Pralaya. It is generally 
seen that even though all the plants die out in the dry season, 
soon after a time we notice sprouts coming up, thereby 
proving that there were the seeds that had not been per- 
ceived. From this phenomenon, we cannot assume and 
premise that at the destruction of the threads of the cloth the 
cloth could come into existence again (of their own accord). 
When the world comes to perish at the occurrence of Pra- 
laya, it cannot be assumed that the Great Maker as well as his 
kartrutva have also perished. He had still his kartrutva 
existing in himself. We cannot say for a moment that the 
Maker and his kartrutva originated afresh. Such an 
assumption would be wrong. In order to refute such 

II. 1. 9. The text of the Sutra is : — Natii drishtdnlabhdvat 
(Not so ; as there are parallel instances). 

II. 1. 10. This Sutra may be thus rendered: “And on 
account of the objections to his view”. It immediately follows 
Natu drishtdntdbhdvdt, and is referred to below as explanatory of 
the latter. 
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an idea, and to establish that even in Pralaya the Maker and 
his kartrutva did exist and there was no annihilation of the 
Maker and his kartrutva^ the expression asat in 

the Sufras, Asadilichhina pratishMha inaiyatval{\\. 1. 7) 
and nine other Sutras in the Asadadhikdrayam has been 
used. It is very easily inferred that such a state of 
annihilation could not have been possible. It is for this 
reason that the next Sutra Drisktdntdblidvdt was enunciated 
by the Sutrakara, to drive home the fact that kartrutva 
did exist in Pralaya. Nor could it be a fact. If annihi- 
lation had been agreed to by the Sutrakara, it would not 
have been possible for him to prove the kartrutva of 
Isvara {Isvai-asya jagatkartrutvavi) from the annihilated 
stage and it would also go against his own utterance 
{tikta viruddhaui). The Sutra SdstrayoJiitvdt (I. 1. 3) 
also strongly refutes the existence of such an annihilated 
state and argues strongly against such an idea. Inferen- 
tial premises must be supported by correct proofs so as to 
lead to the existence of the Maker and his kartrutva. The 
existence of the Maker at all times was never for a moment 
doubted by the Sutrakara nor has he doubted the existence 
of his kartrutva at all times. What is the purpose of our 
going in quest of the proofs provided by the Agamas by 
inferential premises ? It is only to establish the existence 
of Isvara — and his kartrutva at all times — that we seek for 
aid in the Agaiuas. If it were not so, there would be no 
necessity to begin such a discussion, if the proofs in the 
Veda would not establish the existence of Isvara and his 
kartrutva at all times. Such a jigndsa would be fruitless 
and it were well it had not been begun (at all). Then, what 
should we do ? The only answer is that Agamas alone should 
help to clear our doubt and on the clear proofs afforded 
by them we have to lean and agree to. If we, after discussion, 
understand correctly the meaning of the Sruti text Vatovd 
widni bhutdni jdyante, etc., and agree to its con- 

clusion, then there would be no further cause for us to doubt 

The word Asat denotes the great Avyakta as Bralirnan, 

Taitt. Upa., Ill, I, 
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the existence of Isvara and his kartruiva at all times and 
there would be no cause for any contradiction to arise. 
Thus, from correct inferential premises, we have proved 
beyond all doubt that the creation of visva never came out 
of abhava karirutva. Having assumed the doubtful argu- 
ment that the vi^va was created from abhava kartnUva^ 
we have arrived at the correct proof that the creation of 
vibva is only possible with Isvara kartmtva and his existence 
at all times {Jbvara kartrukaivam samarthitam). From 
the same conclusion is met the opponent’s argument and 
the objection against it in the next Suira, Tarkapra- 
iisihanadapi anyathanuineyainiti chedevainapyaiiirmoksha 
prasavgali (II. 1. 12). 

Because discussion of one kind has not proved profit- 
able, if another indefinite kind of inference is had recourse 
to, away from the provision of the Aga7)ms, the argument will 
be driven away from the one position that would lead to 
salvation [anirvibksha pj’asai? gah) . This is the explanation 
for the objection. The Sutra states that when a start (in 
discussion) is made on the basis of a certain inference, in 
keeping with the Agamas, if one happens to arrive at a 
difficulty (in the purvapakshd), he should not. at once 
jump into several other kinds of inferences, exceeding the 
provisions of the Agama-, for fear the pui-vapaksha discus- 
sion will not lead us into a connect siddhania, and thus fail in 
helping to attain at our object. Generally, the purvapaksha 
starts on account of certain doubts that could not be cleared 
from the proofs {pj'amana) put forward by us ; we have to 
arrive at the siddhania by closely examining such proofs 
which could be harmonised and which could help us to arrive 
at a correct conclusion. Inferences themselves cannot be 
final proofs. Why ? Because, if one inference fails, we should 
not think we can at once start off with another inference. 
What is an inference and what are its limits ? We should 
not premise things that are unnecessary, untrue or ungranted 
by the Againas^ for we cannot get acceptable proofs from the 
Againas for them nor can we agree to them. Nowhere 
i§ it found justified that wh§n an argument that has been 
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started, on certain premises, is found to be inconvenient, 
that we should issue forth with another mode of argument, 
contrary to the original one tarkomumiiai bhidyata^ 
Hi). You should not say that the new method of argu- 
ment is more profitable and that it is possible to gain 
proof for it. Why? Because logic did not establish 
the original argument {tarkapratishlhanai). And so, we 
have had to seek some (other) kind of solution. No- 
body has prevented us from seeking out the solution at 
hand. It is said that through discussion and inferences, 
you have to prove and arrive at the conclusion, removing 
the doubt. Therefore this mode of endeavouring to subsist 
in different receptacles of argument (vyadhikaraiia) by 
changing from inference to inference, one contrary to the 
other, is not seen in the Agama. Just because the first 
method of argument proved a failure, that we should start 
off a contrary one is not permissible. It is to remind one 
of this provision that the Sutrakara sets down this Suira. 
Discussion {iarka)^ according to the Agawa, should never 
change from one mode of argument to another. Or, if one 
inference does not help to put forth a correct argument to 
establish the truth, the most suitable thing to do is to 
find out proofs which will best harmonise with the Agavia, 
(That is, the inference should not question the Agama, 
which has for its sheet-anchor the pervasion of the Brah- 
man ; an argument that controverts ParaviHvara vyapti 
ends as apratishihita tar/ca.).^^'- How could an argument 
become untrustworthy {aprainand) ? By its inability to arrive 
at a correct conclusion and by its being obliged to draw 
inferences to the contrary. This is how it should be 
understood — the apratishiha character of the argument. It is 
to clear up this doubt that the Sutrakara has laid down 
this Suira, so that no one may fall into this blunder and 
invariably to find out such proofs which would satisfy the 
Agamic standpoint. Therefore, the searching of proofs for 
an argument means the comprehension of the Agatna 
(standpoint). Therefore, the latter part of the Suira 

ynst^ble logic or reasoning ; hence unprofitabje, useless, 
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{airyaihdnumeyamilic/iei, etc.) lays down clearly that such a 
constant change of arguments from one to another leads to 
fruitless discussion and ends in the putting off of the 
attainment of mokska. Agama is fixed as the only means 
of obtaining correct pramdna. In order to lay full stress 
on accepting Agamic proofs as the sole truth, the com- 
mentator (Anandatirtha) uses the expression akshajagamci 
muldsya in the later half of the verse (in his Anuvyd- 
khydna),^'^- thereby meaning that just as the axle of a 
wheel is to the wheel itself as a pivot, so the Agama is 
the chief pivot on which all arguments by the aid of tarka^ 
should be made to turn by the drawing of inferences. 
If Agama is thus accepted, there will be encountered no 
contradiction and the truth will be established. The 
chief point in view is that all inferences to be drawn 
should be authoritative and agreeable to the Agama,'^^^ 
What the Sutrakara means is this : — Whatever was drawn 
as inference with the given data, must be proved by the 
Agamic proofs, so as to harmonise the argument with paksita 
liiiga vydptimatva. In this lies the skill of the argumentator 
as to how he searches into the Sdsiras to establish the irrefu- 
table truth of the inference. If not, his tarka, being away 
from the Agamic proofs, can never establish the truth (of the 
inference). Therefore, it is only through the Agamic 
pramdiia that we can establish the truth of the inference. 

What is the purpose of our making an inference ? It is 
onl}^ to seek the truth by the help of Agamic proofs. 
First, in order to find it out, we start by making an inference 
from the given data. With the help of it, how can we arrive 
at a correct result, if we do not closely follow the Agama 
and select proofs that will help to harmonise with the 
inference.? No fawn {/larinasdvd) ever tries to go against 
its will into the gaping mouths of a wolf, if it wants to get 

See Aiiuvyakhyana (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, page 177): 
Agama?iiigraJiabhave natarkasyaf praiishthitah [ Akshaj agama mulakyha- 
syadevasya praiisJithifaJi || 

All discussion is subject to th? cardinal doctrine Pahha linga 
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away from it. The very fact that it cannot thus save itself 
is evidence enough for the opposite view. Secondly, even 
if we assume the contrary as a fact and proceed to argue, 
saying that the first inference was a wrong one, then 
what follows ? In such a case, both the inferences will be 
rendered wholly groundless. Thus arise a series of contra- 
dictions between one set of proofs and another and 
the doubts relating to the proofs themselves become 
obstructed, the one to the other, and go uncleared. 
It is not infrequently so. Therefore the first aim of the 
argumentator should be to determine the meaning of the 
Agama, in order to obtain a path with its aid. The second 
point one has to keep in view is whether a statement is in 
accordance with Agamic proof or if not, how could such a 
proof be available in the Agama and how is it to be made 
available. This should be the aim of the argumentator. 
At all times, he will necessarily find the proof fully support- 
ed by the Agania, because Againa stands for the Sastra 
just as the axle-wheel stands to the wheel itself. The 
established truth will be such a one that it could withstand 
any kind of refutation and the opponent will be successfully 
beaten down. There cannot be two opposing proofs for 
arriving at one established truth, for that would result 
in inconsistency. If every kind of inference can help us to 
arrive at a final conclusion, whether with or without the aid 
of the Agama, then every one will think that all the inferences 
thus drawn are unfounded. In order to save us from this 
position, the Sutrakara has definitely laid down in the 
Sutra that this is the only way to draw an inference. 
Else the arguments by which such contradictory con- 
clusions are reached will result in the failure to realize 
moksha {Evam anirmoksha prasangah). And this is 
clearly pointed out in the Sutra. Therefore, we should 
understand that all inferences drawn should be autho- 
ritative and subject to proof from the Agama. The 
inference drawn should be such a one that no opponent could 
oppose it from the Agamic standpoint and it should be free 
from flaws, judged from the position taken by the Agama. 
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If one step of the proof fails to harmonise with the Agamay 
then the whole of the proof will, from the point of view of 
Ag-ama, fail to be authoritative. Also, it will be subject to 
Agamic refutation. If one correct method is not properly 
followed throughout, then the inference drawn will not only 
have failed to establish the truth but also it will have repulsed 
itself. Some commentators have coupled this Sicim with 
Suiras like Navilakslianatvat (II. 1. 4), etc., and 
have thus tried to establish that the world is a material 
cause for Brahman for purposes of creation.. If this is 
conceded, Prakrityadhikarana, becomes superrogatory. 
For which reason, they split the Sutra into two parts and 
treat the first part Tarkapratishlhanat as describing the 
conclusion {siddlmntataya varnayanti). The commentator 
(Anandatirtha) opposes this view. Because the questions 
arise (1) whether the argument has failed and further 
argument is impossible of being adduced ; or (2) whether 
the argument cannot find sufficient Agamic proof to support 
it ; or (3) whether it indicates the inadequacy of search into 
the Agama for the requisite proof. The answer to the first 
question is hidden in the question itself. This is in fact so 
{i.e., implicit in it). Because one who attaches himself to 
Sankhya philosophy does not admit that he has failed in 
his argument, even though he fails to secure Agamic support 
and does not mind it. In his own opinion, he does not 
desire to retrace his steps to obtain a connection for fear 
his opinion may prove redundant. In his opinion, he 
thinks that the Sutra 8a,strayo?iitvat (I. 1. 3) is explained 
clearly by the subsequent Sutras, Ikskit&muiabdam (I. 1. 5), 
etc. zxA Amimunikamapy&keshumiti (I. 4. 1), etc. The second 
standpoint is also objected to on the ground that Agama 
being like an axle-pole [akshajd) for all its proofs, in 
order to get at it, we have to search how far the kartrutva 
of Parabrahman is proved and select such proofs in support 
of the inference drawn. There must not be the slightest 
room for the opponent to refute. This the Sutrakara 
points out and indicates how to draw the inference and how 
to select Agamic proofs free from flaws. When the Sutrakara 
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has himself thus shown the method of selecting the Agamic 
proofs according to the Brahma. Mhmmsa Sdsira, how can 
one say that the Sutrakara has not himself established the 
truth by the method of discussion {tarka) employed by him 
and how can it be open to objection ? Of course one set of 
commentators do blame another set of commentators. 
Notwithstanding their objections, an argument correctly 
put forward, and directly in search of the truth accord- 
ing to the Agama, cannot be said to have gone 
off unestablished from the right path. Such an argument 
cannot be easily discarded. Accordingly, the Sufra 
briefly means : no tarka can be easily discarded which 
supports an inference established by Agamic proofs 
intended to postulate the all-pervasive kartrutva of Para- 
brahman ( Vydptyddimatv&na prdmdnydprdmdnya karana). 

Proceeding, he comments on the next Sw/ra, Ethia Ushtd 
parigrahd, api vydkhydtdh (11. 1. 12). In order to prove con- 
clusively that the truth underlying Sruti texts should be 
admitted in their entirety, Sruti texts do not as between 
themselves contradict each other. They cannot each of 
them be refuted with the aid of others. But all of them 
should be interpreted harmoniously as a whole for arriving 
at the truth. Tarka should be so used that a harmonious 
interpretation is arrived at and that in a manner not 
inimical to the Agama. This is the gist of the Sutra, 
Etena Sislddpaj'igrahd api vydkhydtdh (11. 1. 12). From 
the above {Sutra), the remaining {Sruti texts) which 
had proved unacceptable to certain wise commentators, 
have also been commented upon (here). In this Sutra 
(II. 1. 12), the Sutrakara says that he has taken 
into consideration what has been left out by wise com- 
mentators and has commented without reserve on the 
true import of all Sruti texts, including those which 
have proved unacceptable to them. Some commenta- 
tors comment like this : By the expression Etena in 
the Sutra they refer back to the Sutras, Navilakshanatvdt 
(II. 1. 4), etc., which are not to the point. Thus, they 
accept to a certain extent the meaning of the Upanishadic 
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texts, so far as it helps to put forth their argument and 
leave away the rest, for fear of meeting with contradiction. 
They also have been considered as useful to the argument 
and commented upon in this Su/ra, as it is adduced to 
be important by such writers as Manu, Vyasa and other 
commentators. These latter eminent men have taken the 
Sn//f texts as a whole in supporting the anvadi kdra7ia vdda 
by the Vaiseshikas. That has here been contradicted. 
Let us first consider their doubts and their reasoning. 
The seeking of a solution for this is by means of 
application by analogy There are, it is said, 

two sets of argumentators — the Sunkhyas who hold to the 
doctrine Nirl^varaiva and the Vaiseshikas who hold to the 
Scsvaraftm. It is fitting that both these contrarieties should 
be considered. Some hold a view opposed to the granting 
of jagafkdranatva to Brahman. But the Sankhyas refuse 
to concede the very existence of a Brahman. The one 
question that has led to differences of opinion among 
Yedantins as between themselves is the granting of 
jagaikdramtva- to Brahman. Even the views of those 
opposing the granting of jagaikdranaiva to Brahman have 
been taken into consideration. Vaiseshikas, though they 
grant the existence of Brahman and concede that the 

jagai is the nimitta kdraua, do not agree to the jagat 
being updddva kdrava. There is thus a little difference 
of opinion here. Hence the use of the wmrd Hshta — 
a part of the Srnii remaining unaccepted by the 

Vaiseshikas. Satkaryavudins, who accept the Sruiis 
in their totality, need not be considered here, as they 

do not fall under the category of sisliia parigrahas. If 
they are also to be included in this connection, the 
argument will become too elaborate and become rambling 
[viparivaiiasydf). In such a case, we would have to 

consider the performance of sacrifices and the pain 

AtidHa is of five kinds : Sdstrdiidcia, Kdryatideia, NimUtdti- 
deia, Vyapadeiaiideia and Rifpdtideia. Aiidcia is usually expressed 
by words sliowing likeness or resemblances, such as iva^ vat, 
sadru^ct, etc, 
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inflicted on animals thereat. This is held over only to 
save a lengthy argument in which the yeda could be 
shown to support the position that no pain is inflicted 
on the animals offered as sacrifices. Multiplying arguments 
on this scale is not our purpose. Principles and rules 
are numerous. How can this Sulra be limited in its 
application ? The Suh-a aims only at disowning the 
attitude of the two sets of argumentators to a certain 
extent, by agreeing to the principle half way, as convenient 
to them, and disagreeing from the remainder. With a 
view to reject the wrong comment and impress on the 
mind the correct interpretation, this Sutra has been 
enunciated. Chief among those who have departed from 
the correct interpretation, in our opinion, are those 
who have assigned kartrutva to ab/idva and to jagat 
the kartrutva of jlva and the rest. The latter point is 
also in the remaining part of their argument. By using 
the expression api vydkhydta, it is indicated that all such 
arguments as these, which have been left out of account 
by them, though they are part of the Veda, have been consi- 
dered by the Sutralcara. Though rejected by them, they are 
still part of the Veda and so have had to be considered, as 
they cannot disappear from the Veda because they have been 
rejected by one set of commentators. The Veda admits jlva, 

■ pradkdna, satkdla and svablidva and the arguments which 
support them, and these we have acknowledged according 
to this Sutra. The expression sis/ita. in the Sutra also 
includes the argument about Brahma-kdrana-vdda. 

This, some argumentators have not acknowledged. 
In leaving aside this part of the argument, they still hold 
on to the ablidva kartruvdda. This, again, is explained by 
means of application by analogy {atidesa) and proved. 
The word iishia has, therefore, been used in the Sutra. 
In order to set out clearly the doubts of those commen- 
tators which made them disagree to that portion of the 
tattva, the expression Ushta has been used in the Sutra, 
thus helping to prove by referring to the contrary views 
held by them. It is not to help their disagreement but to 
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clearly explain the real meaning of the Vcdic expression 
and to establish the bhava kartnivdda. Some of the com- 
mentators referred to support the argument jlvcc pradkaim 
vd.da and try to establish asat kcirtriikatva,. It is not right. It 
has been clearly proved in the foregoing Suira and rejected. 
It is unnecessary to refer to it here to avoid repetition. 
The Sruii texts Tan maud hirnie, etc., are strong proofs 
that manas (mind) is only one of the seats in bring- 
ing about an action into existence and therefore manas 
cannot be called as asai or abhava. We must understand 
it in the manner we have explained in the previous Siiira, 
Asadilickeima pratiskedba mdiratvat. From the expression 
pratishedhanmtra used in the Sutra, it is to be clearly 
understood that asat cannot be the agent nor can kartrutva 
be ascribed to it.®"'””'’ In order to instruct clearly that asat 
which ends in siuiyat cannot possess any agency, the 
expressions pratishedhamdtra, etc., were used in the Sutra. 
Also, the SriUi texts Akasmidldam dviraslt iti, etc.®®’^ 
[This (universe) came into being accidentally] declare that 
without mind {,7nanbvind), asat would be merely sunya and 
nothing could have come into existence. So that it comes 
to mean this : in the foregoing argument, it was proved that 
abhdva could not have been the cause for the universe 
coming into existence ; now, it is proved that sunya is 
not capable of bringing anything into existence. Abhdva is 
thus synonymous with bunya. What was said before is that 
nothing could come into existence without kartrutva — and 
now it is affirmed that a kartru is of the utmost necessity. 
Asat has no kartrutva assigned to it [i.e., to create the 
world, etc.). The statement that asat has no kartrutva 
assigned to it is not one made by the commentator. This 
has been said above. Yet there is no punarukti dosha 
here. Because it is made by the commentator with the 
object of anticipating the objection of the opponent and 

OS0.50 ^vord Asat should be understood as avyakta as in the 

words of the Sniti text: Atabda asparia artipa avyaya agandha 
{Kaiha Upa., III. 15). 

Rig-Veda, I. 1. 1. 
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answering it in advance and for laying bare the proofs 
that could be adduced from the Agavms. It is only to 
prove these aspects of the matter, viz., asat {abkdva) kariru- 
vada ; hhdvasya karlrutvam and kartndvam vind na kdjya- 
sya ntpatlih, that the discussion of the matter has been 
brought up and the doubts cleared. 

Therefore never think of abkdva as possessing kartrulva 
— abkdva kartrulva ; nor of creation of the universe by jlva. 
Of course, Sruti texts like, Jlvdt bkavanti bkutdiii,^^^ Pra- 
dkdnddidam ulpamiavi,^''’^ Akasviddidam dvirdsit iti, etc.,"'*” 
support only bkdva karirutva and not abkdva kartrulva, just 
as for example, gka\a dadki, kanlaka taiksknya, etc. These 
examples are illustrative of the truth of the Sruti texts. 
Jlvas and others cannot counteract the innate qualities of 
things — the piercing quality of the thorn, etc., or the 
agency required for placing the curds in a gkata. If 
we sa)’^ that jivas and others can counteract the innate 
qualities of things, our words will prove untrue. The above- 
quoted examples are intended to illustrate the character- 
istics of asatva and ackctanatva. Do you then say that asat 
kdranatva cannot be attributed to asat or is it that you attri- 
bute to asat akartrutva also ? It is not the first ; because 
the examples above quoted contradict it (such a position). 
Nor is it the second ; because we do not attribute kartrulva 
to abkdva. The expression kartrulva should everywhere be 
understood as carrying with it the sense of [i.e., as implying) 
kdranatva also. From this it should not, however, be under- 
stood that Isvara, by reason of his possessing kdranatva, 
would create jivas afresh at creation, because they 
have existed at all times. By a fresh creation of visva, there 
is no contradiction of the previous conclusion {i.e., that 
Pralaya does not mean complete annihilation of kdrya and 
kdrana, but it is only development into sriskti of what 
existed in the embryonic form at Pralaya). The jlvas 
themselves do not know what all have been existing which 


Rig-Veda, IX. 96. 5. Bhdgavata, VI. 9. 11. 

Rig-Veda, I. 1. 1. 
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causes them to come into existence as helps at creation. 
This aspect of the matter has already beeen agreed to 
(by us). The jlvas cannot avail themselves of opportu- 
nities of knowing all those materials that cause the bring- 
ing about of their creation, as they are unable to know them. 
The kartni himself knows the causes of syishti as 
evidenced by the Agamas. The Sruiis refute uncontra- 
dictingly the pradhdna-karana-vada and subsequently 
establish Sesvara Sankhyct doctrine. And therefore there 
is no contradiction meant here. Whatever it may bei the 
right of prohibition is not in Pradfiana and the rest of 
them, because they are achetana. If we still hold and 
argue that they have such a power, then it results in 
uncertainty [anekanlika vdda)d''^ And further it ends in 
yuk/i virbdha^ i.c., becomes opposed in reasoning to the purva- 
paksha ; and this has been pointed out briefly in the words 
pratishedhamataratvat and drishlantabhavat. Further, from 
the Suiras, Svapaksha dbshachcha and drishtaniabhavat^ the 
argument becomes unsupported by authority {aprdmdni- 
kaiva), and therefore your doubts are cleared from your 
own words. It makes no difference to us — your raising 
this point. It is the same as before, i.e,., as if you had not 
put it forward {AvibHhitassanidnaJi), And this is how 
we have proved by analogy {citidb§a). {_Kdranatva to Brah- 
man has not been assigned groundlessly.) Further, verily 
if you ask again how it could be contradictory if we argued 
that the j%va possesses the kaririitva and how it could be 
yiikti viruddha, our reply is that the very fact that there 
was causation for every thing, leaves no room for any- 
thing to be made afresh by the jiva, for it is said akriitam iti, 
nothing is made newly that did not exist previously. And 

Uncertainty; being not to the point. Ajiekdniika is the name 
given to one of the five main divisions of hetvdbhdsa (fallacies) 
otherwise called savyabhtchara. It is of three kinds : — (i) Sddhdrana^ 
where the bclu is found both in the sapaksha and vipaksha, the 
argument, therefore, being too general ; (ii) Asdtlhdra/ia, where the 
hetu is in the paksha alone, the argument being not general enough ; 
Qli) Anupasamhdri, which embraces every known thing in the paksha, 
the argument being non-conclusive. 
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therefore the paiichami {vibhakti) is used to denote that nothing 
was created afresh {achctanadakrutamcJia drisktva). T\\G.cva 
iabda denotes that there could be no doubt whatever {asan- 
digdltd) as to the existence of the j%va at the lime of Pralaya. 
If any doubt had been entertained, the panchanii would not 
have been used. The jhms, also were never made {akniiatvd) 
but they existed. They existed with the mahat (the great 
principle), etc. Hence it is that pa 72 cltavti\\^% been used. The 
inakal includes all jlvas\ therefore it is that makal's function 
is the causing of creation. Mahadadi also have to be actually 
taken to be like jivas. But viahadadi are not achctana. It 
would be wrong to suppose that pradhaua is capable of 
action — because it is only an achciatm vaslu. In the same 
way it is wrong to suppose that asat is capable of action — 
though it is a vas(u, it is only like a pot, an achclana vastu. 
However, it has already been agreed to that srishti comes 
into being only for the sake of jivas and pradhana also is 
brought into creation as npaddna kdrana in order to help 
the jivas. In order to denote that these jivas are devoid of 
independence, and are always subject to Parabrahman, this 
Suh-a has been enunciated. Therefore, the argument is not 
unwarranted. Verily if it is said that jivas also were made 
by Kvara just as any other vastu, we have to say ” It is not 
so,” for it is not right to apply such an argument in the 
case of Isvara. Because Sruti texts like Sa idam sarvaui- 
asrujata etc., clearly declare that Isvara being above 

all did create viahai, etc., under his supreme control. But 
to interpret Sruti texts like these in any other manner 
without understanding them correctly, would land us in an 
unwarranted stretch of the argument, would affect the 
inferential premise as to karlruiva and kdraiuitva of Brah- 
man, and would render us unauthoritative. Thus, this 
matter has, in the light of your objections, been dis- 
cussed without varying the meaning of the Sruti 
texts and displaying any bias, and brought to a con- 
clusion. Sruti texts like Jlvdt bhavanti bhutdni etc., 

Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 26. ~- 

Rig-Veda, IX. 96. 5. 
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clearly denote the superiority of Parabrahman in his bhava- 
pradkana in respect of all kartrutva^ he being the Supreme. 
And the term “ jlva ” wherever used in Sruti texts like 
those referred to above, should be understood to mean Para- 
brahman ; any other interpretation will end in contradicting 
other Sruti texts like Ndmdni sarvani yamdvisanti etc. 
Verily if it is assumed that ordinary jlvas are capable of 
creating, then, such a view would go against the example 
quoted in SrtUi texts that earth by itself cannot become 
ghata (without a kartru) and thus such a view becomes 
contradicted. Sruti texts like Ndniyatb' sti kartd itip'^’^ etc., 
clearly prove that the Supreme Brahman is the only kartru 
and independent and above all. This has been sufficiently 
proved by the examples set out above and this is the only 
way to arrive at a reasonable and satisfactory conclusion. 
By this argument we have rejected every kind of trick 
{upddhi) that has been directed against it. Generally jlvas 
are devoid of svatantra^ just as the earth is incapable of 
becoming a ghata by itself ; and therefore the svatantra of 
Parabrahman is rendered manifest and placed beyond all 
attack. Thus everything has been rendered clear. 

Commenting later, on the Sutra, Amsdnd^tdvy'apadesd- 
danyathdclidpi ddsakitavdditvamadhlyatyeke (II. 3. 40), 
Jayatirtha directly meets by anticipation the criticism 
(adverted to by Sripati) that the Bhedins are atyantaybr 
ghatapatavddinah. In doing so, he begins by stating that 
some (commentators) amplify this Sutra by suggesting that 
jlva is an amsa of Paramatman. This amsa is indeed 
beginningless. Paramatman is also beginningless. These 
are (individually) not capable of being divided. The Sruti 
terms them achchedyatvdtP^'^ Both cannot be localized in a 
particular spot. Just like ghata, the jlva is subject to 
anityatva, i.e., to changes in form. What then is the signi- 
ficance of the terms Abhinnatva and Bhinnatvat In this 

Bhallaveya Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

Agnivesma Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

So also in the Smritis. Cf. Bhagavad-Gila, II. 24, Ac/iche- 
dyoyam addhyoyam akledyo aidshya eva cha, etc, 
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connection; it has to be remarked B/ieda is only condi- 
tional®®'^ {aupadhika) while AbliMa is natural [svabhavikd). 
This upadhi (this conditional existence), which, some say, is 
avidyd, is without beginning {anddya) and is indescribable 
{anirvdchyd), while others opine that it is real and due to in- 
ternal attachment [Satyaindvantahkaranddikain UP). Why is 
this difference in opinion ? Because there are SriUi texts like 
Dvd, .snparnatc zW,®”® Niiyd idiydndm zV/,®®® etc., signifying 
Bheda‘, and there are other Sruii texts like Tattva- 
masi Aham Brahmdsmi etc., which signify 

Abheda. It cannot be said in regard to one single 
jlva by itself {Ekasya jwasya Brahmanalt Hi) that 
it bears, in regard to Brahman, the relationship of 
Bheda and Abheda. Such a statement should be appli- 
cable to all {jwas). For which reason, certain commentators 
postulated that ’/was that attain to Brahmatva^ some 
can be Brahmaddsa and some others B mhmakitava. 
This does not seem to be right. If it were so, what 
is the kind of Abheda. that they postulate in regard 
to Brahmaddsasl Is it of a primary or of a secondary 
nature, implying, by way of illustration, only a similarity 
etc., between the two — jwa and Brahman [sadrusyddilaksha- 
nah) ? If it is alleged to be the first (/.g., primary), it has 
to be discarded ; because the expression api in the Sutra 
postulates that much of relationship between the j%va and 
the Brahman and no more. That is, in its essence abheda 
is meant only to stress bheda [Tatpakshd mukhydbheda 
palishah). Jlva, on account of upadhi, is, even in mdksha, 
different from Brahman {Jwasya atipddhika eva para- 
mdtmano bhedaJi). Those who argue abheda as svdbhd,vika 
in mttkti argue out in effect only bheda and not abheda 
{Abhedastu svdbhdvika iti vadatd muktau bheddbhdvo 

That is, pertaining to attributes or properties ; an effect 
produced. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Katha Upa., V. 13. 

®’'° C/ic/i. Upa., VI. 8. 9. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 
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vachya/t). To suggest that in 7mikti the jiva is possessed 
of avidya but free from antahkarana^ is contrary to the 
previously quoted Sniti texts, because these plainly enun- 
ciate that even in muJdi^ jlva and Brahman are different. 
Accordingly as it is against the pramanas^ it is fit to 
abandon this standpoint (that the bliMa. postulated is of the 
primary kind). If it is alleged to be the second (or 
secondary kind), it also deserves to be rejected, because 
the jlva being achUaua^ Ad/ieda indicates only the micktds 
distinctive feature of similarity with Brahman [sddndyam 
iti upalaksJianavif''" as compared with those who have not 
attained that state. It is clear from this that the superiority 
of Brahman stands out of itself unaffected [Tat pradhdna- 
katvddyapiii drashiavymi). If Abheda is agreed to, how 
is it possible, then, to accept the opposite of it 
Bhedd) ? Accordingly it is meet to repudiate it. If it 
is said that Abheda prevails only in cases of certain 
people who attain to imikti from samsdra, even this is 
opposed utterly to reason. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
theory that Bheda and Abheda prevail as between jwa 
and Brahman, would also be opposed to Sruti texts. 
Because Bkeddbheda means Bhedenasahitd bheda., i.e., 
Abheda that exists along with B Jidda {Bhedenasahitd Bhedd 
BheddbhedaJt.) Nowhere could such a relationship {Bhedd- 
bhedd) be said to exist. Without such a joint existence 
(of Bheddbhedd), it is improper to enumerate the second 
{Abheda) with the first {i.e.^ Bhedd) {na iipasankhydiavyd). 
While there is no such real collective existence (of 
{B Jidda and Ab Jidda), there can be no such thing in existence 
as BJidddbJidda {samuddyamrutd naJidcJiit bJidddbhddd ndsti). 
Therefore, there being ,no existence without its natural 


Upalakshaiiam ; A mark, characteristic or distinctive feature. 
Implying something that has not been actually expressed ; impli- 
cation of something in addition or any similar object where only 
one is mentioned. The idea seems to be that Abheda indicates only 
a partial or one-sided similarity and in that respect is only a 
distinctive mark of a jtva in vuikli. Hence the word sddruiya is 
used to indicate “likeness,” “resemblance,” or “similarity”. 
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characteristics, there can be no such thing as Abheda 
[svagimadln vmd abhedd ndstt). Accordingly, the charac- 
teristics of jlva and Brahman are natural to each of the 
two and cannot be harmonised [Etma jlva Bralwtanb 
bheddbliMau dvdvapi svabhavikau). Bheda is not a thing 
that has been fettered by the upadhi termed avidyd and 
the like {7taiii bhedd'vidyddyupddki 7iibandhanah). And 
therefore even in 7ndkshay Bheda prevails, and we reject 
Abheda in mnkti^ as propounded by the Yddava Frakd^a^ 
because it is clearly contrary to Bheda vacha^ias (found 
in the S^^uiis) {Abo 77iHktdvapi Bhedasadbhdvdt 7idsmdka77t 
77i7ikiabheda vachaiia virddha iti vadaii yddava p7'akd4opi 
iiiradah), The expressions kvachit and kmachiF’^^ 
occur here and there (in arguments of this nature) but 
they are opposed to a large number of Sriiti texts {visesha 
Sricti virbdhdt). While there is nothing like Bhedabheda 
existing between jlva and Brahman, how then could the 
Bhedabheda Sruti texts been brought out by way of 
illustration to explain the Sutra? The answer is that 
Badarayana has explained the Sratz texts (referred to) 
from his own point of view in this Sutra, Sruti texts 
declare only Bheda and describe the distinctive features 
of Bheda and Abheda that are generally found in jlva 
and Brahman {U palakshazzazzzetat Bheda ^riitayahha 
ityapi drashiavymzz). Because each of these belongs to 
his own (respective) azzz^a. This is how the Sutra has 


Yddava Prakdtai — The work of Yadava Prakasa is referred 
to by Ramanuja in his Sn Bhdshya, He is taken as typical of those 
who propound the view that “the general cause, Brahman, is 
pure Being in which all distinctions and changes such as being an 
enjoying subject, and so on, have vanished, while however it is 
endowed with all possible potentialities.” See Sri Bhdshya^ com- 
mentary on II. 1. 15 {Tadananyaivam drambhanatabdddibhyah). This 
theory is severely criticised by Ramanuja as opposed to all Scripture, 
Smrifi^ Itihdsa^ Fnrdria and Reasoning {Ibid,), ^J'radition says that 
Yadava Prakasa was the teacher of Ramanuja. 

Kvachit : — Met with occasionally ; rare ; unusual. 

Kenachit*, — By some persons, in the indefinite sense indicating 
the unimportance of the person or peraons referred to* 
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to be understood. The statement that the jlva is a 
part (z.j?., an amsd) of Paramatman, is a solemn declaration 
[pratignajata arthah). The words naimvyapadUat in the 
Sutra show that the /was are relatively different from 
each other just like son, brother, etc. The words 
anyafhdchapi denote that though they (son, brother, etc.) 
are different from each other, yet their relationships exist 
in this manner (as sons, brothers, etc). In the same way 
Sruii texts also indicate Bheda and Abheda between 
jlva and Brahman. These Sriiti texts also broadly 
declare that the jlva is only an a) 7 t^a of Brahman and 
nothing more. If perchance jlva is utterly different 
{bPm 7 ta) from Brahman, just as what gkata is to pata, i.e., 
extremely different, then all the Ab/ieda Sruti texts 
would have been obstructed. Similarly, if perchance jlva 
is utterly abhmna from Brahman, then, all the Bheda 
S-niii texts would be invalidated. We should not, because 
there are S^'uti texts supporting both Bheda and 
Abheda, endeavour to club thern, the two sets of Bheda 
and Abheda texts), into one harmonious whole 

( Yadi jivo Brahmaiib ghata iva patddatyaiitabhinnassydtiadd 
bheda srutayah upartiddhyeo’an i Yadivd Brahmdb/mmah 
syditarhi bheda h’liiayd badhayeran I Nacha bheddbJiMd- 
iraya'iima sr2itidvaya sdmanjasyam vdchyam). It is 
nowhere exemplified that if this is not done, the Sridi 
texts would be contradicted {Na keiiachiditytiddhrtda 
h'uti vBodhdt). From the mere fact that there are 
Bheda and Abheda Sruii texts, we cannot combine what 
are opposite Sruti texts and say as a demonstrated 
conclusion that jlva is an amm of Brahman [Aid 
bhMdbhjeda srutyanyadJmmipapattyd jlvd Brahmaim}isa 
a^igikdrya Ityeva sutrdrtha Hi). It is neither right that we 
should use the expression Bheddbheda as one expression 
by itself nor as conveying this meaning (z>., as conveying 
a consistent meaning of the Sruti texts). For it is said, Yatb 
bliMenatasyayamabhedhiacha glyaie i Ataschdnisaiva mud- 
dishta77i bhMdbhedau oia mukhyata iti Those Sruti texts 
The authority is not quoted. 
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which declare for B/icda cannot be held to declare for AbItMa. 
As those Srutis have declared atrdatva to be their primary 
object, the idea of BhcdabhMa is not the important 
matter (/.<?., ammtva and not Bbedaldicda is the important 
point). When we admit that we have correctly understood 
the Paravjatma amSaivcr, then we should not agree also to 
the BheddbJicda theory. Because the characteristics of 
andatva cannot be properly determined. To this, the reply 
is that we have already admitted that there is no difference 
as between the Matsya and other avatdras as all the am&as 
are admitted to be one without difference {blalsyddishu 
parameSvara amSes/iu ab/tcdasya anynkyitatvdt). But as 
regards the jivas, the e.Kpression ParaviHvara amsa is 
used simply in order to show that there is such a similarity 
as between them (as there is between the different avatdras 
of Vishnu). This similarity as between the /Ivas shows 
their constant subordination to Parabrahman in their 
existence. By this, it is declared that the characteristics 
of virility {pumstva) etc., possessed by Parabrahman in 
his amsatva, are denied to the fim. 

Thus what seems to be suggested in regard to the 
jlva in the very name of the Adhi/caj'ana is rejected. It 
is not possible to interpret the amsatva (of the jlva) even 
by any hidden mode [pi'akdrdntarcnd). The expression 
cha in the Sutra [Amso ndndvyapaddsat) warrants the 
restriction of the meaning of the term amba in this way that 
the jiva is subordinate to Brahman {Tadadinnasattddhna- 
tvam chetyarthah). Really, the term auda has been used 
in the Sutra to denote that there is absolutely no difference 
between the avatdras^ Matsya and the rest. Nevertheless, 
the term auda when used in connection with jlva is 
merely intended to denote a proportionate similarity in 
its characteristics when compared with the entire amsatva 
as seen in the different avatdras of Parabrahman. And 
therefore the term amba, when applied to the jiva, has only 
a secondary significance {Tathdpi inu^kliydm^a sd- 
druSyam tatsattaiva sattdvatva lakshanam eva jivasya 
am§aivam ga7mdyam amsasabda Hi), The term ai?iia 
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is possessed of several meanings, among which the most 
primary one is seen in the Matsya and other avaiaras (of 
Vishnu), in which each avatara consists of the svarupamsa 
in its entirety. But when the term am^ct is used in 
respect of the jwa, it is not so. For, the amsatva of 
the jlva is possessed of varying characteristics. Hence 
it bears a secondary significance, as declared by the 
Agawas {agama vakyam pathati). The Agamas declare 
clearly that the /wa bears only a small amount of similarity 
{Idnchit sadndya 7?2dlram) to Brahman. The expression 
am^atvilV' used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) should be 
construed as covering both these two aspects of its signifi- 
cance, viz.^ the first indicating the capacity to create, 

etc., the smnip 2 zmdica.ting pw-nd7iaitdikam (entire bliss) and 
the sthiii indicating the measure of his all-pervading omni- 
presence {sarvagaiatvddipm'WHinam). These are the chief 
characteristics of the first aspect of andatva. These are to 
be understood as indicating the never-changing svarupdm^a 
of Brahman. As regards the jlvdnda^ it is otherwise. 
This also, the Sutra illustrates from the examples of ddsaki- 
tavdditvam. This explains further the import of the subsequent 
Suh'a, p 7 'akMddivatt 2 i 7iaivan?parah. The jlvas ■■va their 
andatva can never bear the same likeness {smnyd) to Para- 
mesvara in the same manner as the avataras, etc., do in their 
different manifestations. Because Matsya and other avataras 
bear the likeness of svarupdmsa while the jlvas bear a 
divided likeness {vibhinndm^d eva). In order to break down 
the misconception of similarity as between the two, the 
subsequent Suti'a, Prakdiddivattu 7iaivan2parah (II. 3. 47) 
was propounded by the Sutrakara to illustrate his position. 
These illustrations sufficiently show that it would not be 
meet to take the word in one and the same significance.^'^'* 
In order to remove the doubt whether it should be under- 
stood as applicable both to Bheda and Abheda in their respec- 
tive applications {yibhayatra b/ieddbheda sadbhdvdditydia7ikd 

I.e,, The word has a double significance and must.be under- 
stood in one way when applied to Brahman and in another when 
applied to /Iw, 
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nirasdyad/ids/iyain), this interpretation has been offered. 
In fact, the e.vistence of self-conceit in jivas is pointed to in 
the term avtSa in its significance. In order to bring out 
the force of pride (egotism) existing in pvas, the term auisa 
is further explained in the subsequent Sutras by clear illus- 
trations and this makes the position very explicit. 
Commenting on the Sutra, P rahd^ddivatlu naivamparah 
(IL 3. 46), the Acharya (Anandatirtha) says that the 
sun is within his own disc, his own measurer and his 
own sharer. The rays of light that proudly proceed 
from the sun and the sun in the Suryamandala are both 
the same {amsa and amU are both the same). In this 
way [i.c., this idea of oneness) we have to carry everywhere. 
The word atha (used by j\nandatirtha) is used in a collec- 
tive sense. Because the sun overspreading the seven oceans 
with his lordly rays (his amsa) and himself [avdi) are one. 
The pritlivi which extends to an area measuring panchdiatkdli 
is, as aiida, the same as the mountain Meru, its amsi 
{AmSibhutd d/iardctevi mdruvddcrabhimdnin'i dcvatdpi atida- 
rupa cka eva), Meru and the Himavat are termed males in 
the Pnrdnas because they are famed for their hardness. 
Some Sruti texts declare that the earth is very hard ; this 
is only to represent that, in certain places, the earth is also 
hard. Here, the characteristic of the earth [^svarupdmsd) is 
explained in its variety only. In the same way, Bhagavan 
Vishnu (Parabrahman), who is amsi, is one and the same in 
his many different avatdras and absolutely without difference 
in his auda. This is how we have to understand. Para- 
brahman is immutable (avyaya), and always full of good 
qualities {saddpurnagmiah), both in auda and in amsi. This 
is the idea that is propounded in the succeeding Sutras for 
demonstrating the abheda point of view as between the 
svardpdmsa of Parabrahman and avatdrdmias. The dif- 
ferent amsas {vibhinndmid) of the jlua are next expounded 
by way of illustration. Next to Parabrahman are the 
devatas who have fallen away {sadd apablirashta ndmaka deva- 
idntia), who are also of the amiarupa, such as Stirya, 
Varuna, Prithvi, etc., who are quite different from each 
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Other and are in their inverted order from Parabrahman. 
In this Sulra, Badarayana has established that the /was in 
their amsas are thus severally different from each other in 
the inverted order when compared with Paramesvara's 
svarupam^as which are absolutely one and the same. 

With great skill, in the next Suira, Anugmparihamu 
dehasaiubandhajjydtiradivat^ this difference between Para- 
mesvara — as avisa and amH — is demonstrated. In this Sutra 
and in those succeeding it, the commentator further illustrates 
how the jlva is of vibhinnamsa on account of the egotistic 
feeling {abhimana) in him. And on this abhimana of the jwa^ 
the commentator proceeds to say that the jlva is always 
embodied in a body, which even divine beings, though they 
may possess the capacity to be invisible (to us), cannot avoid. 
Hence the dm sabda — which occurs in the Asautatesdidvya- 
tikarah (II. 3. 49) — is intended to denote the collective 
sense. Surya and the rest are subordinate in srishii and 
sihiii to Parabrahman {prasdddyaltci), that is both for 
coming into srishii {praiibandha) and for absolution 
{nivrittitvdt). By the word amigrdhya^ we have to under- 
stand that they possess bodies which have been polluted by 
the taint of abhimdnadbsha (attachment). Suffice it to say 
that jwas as amsas are different from Paramesvara {Para- 
7nesvaradbhedam) ; that the bheda is of var3dng kinds and 
that it is never one like the svarupdmsa of Parabrahman as 
manifested in his many avatdras. The very word anugrdhya 
denotes “ subject to grace ”. This in itself plainly denotes 
that jwdmsa is different from svarupdmsa. Sruti texts like 
Neshyaie, iiaivate, jdyante Hi, etc., strongly support this 
view of subordination (of jwdmsa). The Sutra, Asantatd- 
sdidvyatika^'aJi (II. 3. 49) strongly supports this view in 
that the jlvdm^as are held to be absolutely different from 
ParamHva^'dmsa {tat jwdmsdndvi parame.SvarddbIiGdameva 
sddkayatpratzyate) and not identical with Mafsya and other 
avatdrdm^as {Na tu matsyddlndm ab/iedam). Matsya and 
other avatdrdmsas are in the possession of the attributes 
of perfect dnaiida and other good qualities. The Sutf'a, 
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Aim ptdpariJidmu, etc., (II. 3. 47) indicates, on the 
other hand, that the jivdmSa is subordinate to Para- 
brahindiuda. It must never be understood that jwdnisa 
is equivalent to the svarupdinSa of the lilalsya and other 
avatdras. Thus, it has been established by proofs that 
jivamsa is absolutely different from Isvai'dmsa. And thus 
it is established by many proofs that the /Ivci is different 
from Isvara {evam aimasydpi jivasya Isvarddb/iedah pmindn- 
aih savmrtliitah). Yet, if any one still tries to prove that 
jlvdiida babda is intended to be identical with Parabra/i- 
mdmba and tries to find out proofs for it, he will fall into 
confusion of the kind noted above. And in his attempt 
to establish a contradiction, he will arrive at a result which 
is expounded in the next Siilra, Ab/idisa cvacha (II. 3. 50). 
According to this Sutra, the jivas bear a semblance 
to the Parabrahmdviba. This is the import of the Sriili 
text, Taihaiiasiuiii Pnrushottainc eiat jwajdtatu dfatain 
etadevdsya tadaiubalvavi Hi, etc. (That is, though born 
as an amba of Paramfitma, Paramatma is complete, in his 
ambatva, whereas he — the jlva — is different from Para- 
matma and calls himself an amba.) This text by itself 
does not establish the Parabrahma ambatva of the jlva. 
Because there is this text contrary to it (in the mantra of the 
Rig- Veda ) : Pddosya vibvd, b/iutdni tripndasyd amritam divi 
itiP'^’’ (In a small fourth part of Parabrahman is the whole 
universe ; the remaining three parts are unseen in the world 
of immortality).'”® The dyu babda {dkuba) covers up the 
entire worlds Anantdsana, Svetadvipa and Vaibunlba which 
are implied by the term pada. This word pada also means 
amba. Merely because the jlva is referred to as amba, it is 
not permissible to claim identity with ambatva or pddatva of 
Parabrahman. And therefore we cannot invent a place for 
the jlva which is identical ^vith Parabrahman. Next, the 
term natviti is used by the Acharya. How can the jlva 
as amba claim identity with Parabrahman, while Para- 
brahman’s every amba is entire in itself as described in the 
Sriiti text, Pnmpddavat purnshasya amriiapddatrayam ? 

Rig. Taitt. Amtiyaka, III, 12. Ibid. 
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If it is asked {kutaJi) how can every aima of Parabrahman 
be entire in itself, the answer is Nardyanam prddnrbhdva- 
rupam {jlvd7JisebhyaJi param vilakshanani) — the avatdi'a 
‘idXpas of Narayana, etc., are manifested forms among Para- 
brahman’s infinite and unimaginable forms. The amsa of 
jlva when compared with Parabrahman is quite separate 
and quite the reverse in its character. Hence different. 
The Sriiti says ' Jagddd, etc. — that Parabrahman in his 
svardpa has ddhidaivddi svarupa {ddhidaiva, ddhydtma and 
ddhibhauiika) which is determined in every part of it [pdda) 
and S 7 'is/iti begins in the amsa itself. In order to explain 
the ddhidaivddi svarupa etc., this section was begun so as to 
enable one to understand this state of difference existing 
between the avisa of Parabrahman and the amsa of the jlva ; 
and to give a firm impression of it, the Acharya summarises 
and states it in the further sloka, Akshaya iti — Parabrahman 
in his sva^'upa is akshaya, i.e., he has no sa^’ira which he is 
to assume and to lose, while the jlva in his a^iisa necessarily 
assumes one and casts it off. Therefore it is that in Pralaya 
also He undergoes no change (because he has no harlrd). 
This is at length described in the Sutras, Asambhavastu. 
satdnnpapatWi and Ndtmd sriiter nityatvdchchatdbliyah.^'''^ 
The Acharya says LaksJmiydvdsa iti. Parabrahman always 
exists with Lakshmi and Lakshmi is ever at His will. Even 
in Pralaya, Parabrahman, while in His entire sva^'upa, keeps 
Lakshmi also in Her entire svarupdmba. This is at length 
explained in the Viyadadhikaraita (II. 3. 1) — that Lakshmi 
with the will of Parabrahman starts the creation by bring- 
ing into manifestation Brahma and others with their abhi- 
77id7ta^^'^ ending ultimately in their respective bodily 
forms only during si'ishti {tUpatti) and none during 
777-7ikti. In thus treating of the order of creation and de- 
struction, s7'ishti and p7'alaya, it is intended to show the 
relative importance of jlvas in their respective a77zsas {tdra- 
ta 77 zya). This is treated of at length in the Adhikarazia, 

II. 3. 9 and II. 3. 17. 

Pride (in a good sense) ; i,e„ iarira in which it ultimately 


ends. 
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Viparyayena iu kramota sampadyaie, The gist of Viya- 

dadhikarana is further elaborated in the Sutras following it, 
wherein it is said that Prakriti appears as Lakshmi. Then 
Sankarshana assumes the form of Prana. Then, again, 
Prakriti assumes the form of Saraswati and Bharati. 
These two latter are also the original forms of Prakriti. 
Thus with the united kartmtva of Prakriti and Purusha, 
Brahma is made to manifest himself in mahattattvarupa. 
Then he develops into ahamkaratattva ; then, again, appears 
as Indra, Skanda and other tattyabhiinanis {i.e., primary 
agencies of creation). In order to reject the misconception 
that they are superior to the amsa of Parabrahman, these 
symbolic names indicate their grades in subordination to 
Parabrahman. This is explained in the Sutras, Tatkdprdnah 
etc.®®“ Thus srishti and pralaya are the order in which 
Parabrahman manifests his kartmtva. And the Sutras, 
Tejdtastathdhydha and Tadabfiidhydnddevatu tallingdtsah 
(II. 3. 15 and 16), indicate that the spirit [tejas) of each 
belongs to himself. The Paiichami {vib/uikti) used clearly 
shows the meaning of the Sutra, Pardt tii tat srut&li. 
(Both in srishti and pralaya all jlvas are, in the order of 
gradation, subordinate to Parabrahman.)®®® The liberation 
from janma and lay a is what is called .mdksha. Liberated 
from both these — janma and laya — to be eternal {nitya), is 
mukti. In mukti also, though there is no janma again, the 
fact of affectionately praising the Parabrahman, is in itself 
being subordinate to Parabrahman. This is established at 
length in the Sutra, Tadadfvinatvdt arthavatS^^ Thus, this 
subject of gradation of Brahman and other jwas in their 
amsas has been discussed and determined throughout this 
pdda {i.e., II. 3.) It will thus be seen that the criticism 
of the Dvaita view that undue stress is laid on BhMa 
by the upholders of that theory has been met, in anti- 
cipation, as it were, by Jayatirtha. It will also be conceded 
that the position of Srlpati in regard to Abheda in the 
nioksha stage is widely different from that of the A dvaita 
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school of thought. That is the very reason why he 
designates his system as Viseshddvaita and not merely 
Advaita. His conception of Advaita may perhaps be 
described as Advaita with a difference and embodying the 
Bheda and Abheda views combined in a harmonious manner. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Jayatirtha in his Nydya Stcdkd^^^ (I. 1. 1.) lays down the 
principles of Brahma Tarka which should guide discus- 
sions relating to the Brahman and the value to be attached 
to opposing Sruti texts. His argument is that Sruti texts 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds : Sdvakdsa, those which 
leave room for discussion ; and Niravakdsa, those which 
leave no room for discussion. He thus enunciates these 
two principles : — 

( 1 ) A to iiaim adhikabala virddhe, na Ivinabala pramdnam 
bhavaii. Where there is a stronger opposing argument, 
there the weaker proof cannot prevail. 

(2) Sdvakdsa niravakdsaydh niravakdsam balavat. 
Between the sdvakdsa and the niravakdsa arguments, only 
the niravakdsa argument will prevail. 

(3) Sdvakdsdcha advaita srutih. The Advaita Sricti 
texts quoted in support of Brahmaikya belong to the 
sdvakdsa order as they leave much room for discussion and 
contradiction. 

(4) Bheda srutistu niravakdsah. The Bheda Sruti 
texts, i.e.i those that declare the Bheda doctrine, belong to 
the niravakdsa group. 

(5) Atd niravdkdsatayd balavatyd bliedasrutyd sdvakd- 
saiayd durbaldydh advaitasruteh bddhd yukta iti. Therefore 
it is but right that those Niravakdsa Sruti texts which 
hold, without giving room for discussion, the Bheda 
doctrine prevail over those Sdvakdsa Advaita Sruti texts, 
which are weak in their argument and leave scope for 
discussion. They are weak and rightly sublated. 

These principles, as will be seen, differ from those 
formulated by the Advaita school of thought. Rama- 
nuja in setting out the Mahdpw'vapaksha argument, which 

T. R. Krishnachar's Edition, p. 66. 
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is said to embody the Advaitic view,°^® thus summarizes 
them : There being a conflict between the two sets of 
passages (those which describe Brahman as possessed of 
qualities and those which describe Brahman as devoid of 
qualities), we {Le., the upholders of the Advaitic view) 
— according to the Mlmamsa principle referred to above®®^ 
— decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid 
of qualities are of greater force, because they are later 
in order than those which speak of Brahman as having 
qualities/’®®^ 

Commenting in his Amivyakhyanc^^^ on II. 3. 29 
Tadgtma saraivat tadvyapadesah pragnavat^ Anandatirtha 
definitely rejects BlmdabhMa, He says : — > 

Sddriisyachchapradhanatvat svdhiniryddapi chdbhidd7?z \ 
Aktiri^ena jlvasya na svardpdbhiddm kvachit n 
Sthdnaikyamaikainaiyancha vizikiasya iu mUshyate i 
Sddrzdyancha viseskena jaddndm dvayameva iu n 
BhavH sddru^yamatyalpam irifiyam paraindtmand * 

.. ISarupakriydndm cita gundnduiapi sarvasah 

Tathaivdvayavdndvi tat svarupaikyam izi mttkhyaiajt n 
Yathodakazit durge vris/ttam parvates/tu vidhdvati i 
Evazn dharmdit pruthak paiyan tdnevdnuvidhdvati n 
dti sruter nobhayancha bheddbkeddkhyamishyaie 
Ekamevddvifiyam tanndha ndndsii kinchana ! 

Mrityossa mriiyuvidpnoti ya ilia ndnevapasyati 
lii srutdvivetyasmdt bheddbheda nirdkritili i 
Ivdbhaye cha sddrusyam iti vdksabdattirnaye ii 
In the text Brahnavidbz^ahmaiva bhavaiU sddriisya 
and svdtautrya are promised by Isvara to the jlva. Never 

It hns been suggested that this Mahdpurvapaksha view 
enunciated by Ramanuja represents the Advaitic view developed 
by Vimuktatman in his work Ishta-Siddhu which has been set 
down to the middle of the 11th century A.D. — See M. Hiriyanna, 
Ishta^Siddhi^ In trod, xi — xiii. 

Mimdmsa Sutras of JahninU VI. 5. 54, where Kachchavimo- 
chana in the lydiishflmna sacrifice is explained. 

Srt Bhdshya^ I. 1,1, See Thibaut’s VMdnta-Sutras with 
Ramanuja} s Commentary^ pp. 25“27. 

98D Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 193. 
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was Isvara’s undifferenced svarupa granted to the jlva. 
Sthavaikya is all that has been provided for the mnkta. 
This sadrit^ya (between Isa and jlvci) differs as much as 
the sadriisya of the muktas does from that of the jadas (such 
as pearls, rubies, etc.). The sadrusya of the jlva is of the 
third order and utterly small. In quality it differs from 
Isvara in its lordship (ISalva), form {rupa) and in action 
{hriya). In every other quality the jlva is in the third 
order.°®° Similarly in bodily form, it differs. In fact, 
nothing beyond svarupaikycd'^^'^ is promised to the mukta. 
Just as the showers pouring on the summit of a mountain 
flow towards the sloping ground, thereby finally reaching 
the ocean, similarly all dhannas find their own avenues and 
flow till they reach their final end. Thus the Sriiti does 
not accord sanction to the double system known as 
BJieddbheda position. And the Sriili text Ekameva, etc., 
declares that Parabrahman is only one and in Him there are 
no divisions and he who contemplates on Him in the idea 
that he differs from himself (in his forms) will meet with the 
.death of deaths. Thus, by the help of the Sruii texts them- 
selves, the theory of Bheddb/ieda is rejected. The indeclin- 
able adverb iva in the Si'uti text denotes mere sddriisya 
(likeness) between the two as declared in the Sabdanirnaya. 

The same idea is suggested but not developed by 
Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya in the com- 
mentary on the same Sutra (II. 3. 29). Only because the 
jlva possesses for his essence qualities similar to those of 
Brahman, he is spoken of, says Anandatirtha, as in the case 
of the all-wise Brahman. As the essence of the jlva 
consists of only wisdom, bliss and other Brahman-like 
qualities, the statement is made that the jlva is one like 
Brahman ; as in the Sruti text Sarvani khalvidam Brahma 
tajjaldniti sdnta updsltaP°^ etc., Bi-ahman is spoken of as 

Trividha jivasang/iasiu Deva Md?iusha Danavdh I 

Tatra dcvd vnikii yogyd mdnushcshu utiamastathd " 

Tailvasankhydna , T. R. Krishnachar’s Edn., p. 237. 

Sva-)' rupa-jr aikya, Aikya means onlj' similarity, i.e., what 
the jtva deserves. Eke inttkhyanya kevalali, (.Ntg/ianfii). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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identical with all the world, on account of Brahman possess- ■ 
ing all the qualities which are predicated of the whole 
world. But he quotes the following from the Bhavishyat- 
purdiia to indicate the limit of the likeness between the 
j%va and Brahman : “ The souls are separate ; the perfect 

Lord is separate ; still owing to the similarity of intelligent 
nature, they are spoken of as Brahman in different 
Scriptural disquisitions.””®" 

In commenting on II. 2. 33 {Naikasminnasambhavat')^ 
though he does not refer to the BhMdbheda theory, Ananda- 
tirtha states that the Sutrakara rejects the Jaina theory 
because of the impossibility of the existence of contradictory 
attributes being in one and the same thing at the same time. 
He suggests that the Sapiabhangi nydya, according to 
which seven different moods are said to be in the same 
thing at the same time, is not maintainable as they are 
contradictory of each other, and so cannot be admitted 
to be in the same thing. These seven moods are : “ Some- 
how it is ; somehow it is not ; somehow it is and is not ; 
somehow it is indescribable ; somehow it is and is in- 
describable ; somehow it is not and is indescribable ; 
somehow it is and is not and is indescribable.” “It might 
be being ; it might be non-being ; it might be being as 
well as non-being ; it might be different from what is 
being as well as non-being, etc.” These contradictory 
attributes cannot be admitted to be existent in one 
and the same thing from their very nature, i.e., such 
an admission would be, he says, against all reason and 
proof, while the authorities to prove it are wholly absent. 
Ramanuja urges, while commenting on this very Sutra, 
as will be shown below, that what applies by way of 
objection to the Bheddbheda theory, applies to this Jaina 
doctrine of SaptabJiaugi nydya also. Ramanuja and 
Anandatirtha treat both the theories as a species of 
paralogism which cannot be maintained as contradictory 
attributes cannot be held to co-exist in the same thing 
at the same time. 

Anandatirtha, Brahma-Stitra Bhashya, II. 3. 29. 
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Anandatlrtha, in interpreting Sutras I. 4. 24 to 
29 (from Prakritihha p7’atigna drishtdnlamiparbdhat to 
Ethia sarve vydMydtdfi vydkhydtd/i), states that Brahman 
is also called Prakriti^ agreeably to the argument and 
illustrative instances. He quotes the text “This verily 
is the Person whom all the names declare ; just as 
all the rivers going to the sea, flow towards and enter 
it, so do all names enter and declare the Perfect Being.” 
Prakriii is Brahman only because of his divine will 
being called Prakriti. Anandatlrtha quotes the Sruti text 
“Let him know the Lord’s Will to be Prakriti and the 
Supreme Lord to be the master of the Will.”®”" According 
to this text, Prakriti is only the Will of the Lord. The 
Sruti text is quoted : “ He is Will ; Pie is the guiding 

thought ; He is wisdom ; He is bliss.” This is so, because 
he is both Prakriti and Piirusha. In support, is quoted 
the text of the Paingins’ Sruti which directly describes the 
Brahman as both Prakriti and Purusha : “ He is 

woman; He is man ; We is Prakriti ; We is ^e Pur7iska] 
He is Brahman ; He is the support ; He is the light ; Who 
is the Lord Hari, the cause of all ; Himself without 
a beginning or end, but the end of all ; the highest 
of the high ; the original present in all.” Prakriti is 
Brahman only for the reason He moulds forms out of 
Prakriti Prakriti the material cause), in which He 

also exhibits Himself in various ways and makes every- 
thing. That Brahman is Prakriti is seen from the 
etymology of the word Prakriti'. “he works eminently”. 
Brahman enters into Prakriti., the material cause, shapes 
it differently and in the different shapes He dwells as a 
ruling principle for which purpose He assumes numerous 
forms. The Bhdllav&ya Sruti is quoted to this effect : 
“ Now indeed the Lord enters with Prakriti, makes 
himself many ; hence Pie is Prakriti, hence He is Prakriti, 
they say.” Next the Ndradlya Purdiia is cited ; “ The 
Supreme Lord Govinda, though He undergoes no change. 


Rig- Veda, IV. 10. 
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only having entered into Prakriti the changeable, is 
spoken of as Prakriti." The suggestive remark is added : 
" No other interpretation is to be put upon it, for that 
would be against the authority of Scripture.” In con- 
formity with this view, that Brahman while He enters 
Prakriti and makes Himself, Himself undergoes no change, 
is further strengthened in the Anuvyakliyaiia, in the 
comments on the corresponding Sutras (I. 4. 24 to 29). 
This exposition is taken up by Jayatirtha and expanded 
at length into an argument which shows how these 
Sutras are an exposition of Badarayana’s views against the 
BhedCibheda theory. 

Anandatirtha in his Anuvyakliyana,^°'^ commenting 
on I. 4. 24 {Prakritisc/ia praiigyid dri sklau tdmipard- 
dhdi) says : — Na cha prakriti babdhia Drahmdpdddnamn- 
chchyate i Avikdrassadd suddho nitya dtmd sadd Harili i Sa- 
daika rupa vigndna bala dnanda rupakah i Nirvikdrd' kslia- 
rah suddho nirdtanko' jaro' tnarali i Aviivo visvakartd' jd 
yah parah so' bhidlnyate II Nirvikdramanaupamyam sadai- 
karasajnakshayam i Brahineti Paraindtmeti yamvidur vai- 
dikd jandh n Iti Sricti purdndktyd ita vikdri jandrdauah i 
Parddhlna viseshdptiranivartyonyathd bhavah n Kslnrddivad 
vikdrassydt naiva sa sydt hareli kvachit II Apdddnatva- 
mevdsya yadyupdddnateshyate II 

The use of the Prakriti does not mean that Brahman 
is liable to undergo vikdra. The Siuiti declares Avikdrah 
sadd suddhah., i.e.., that Brahman is Avikdra and ever suddha, 
nitya (eternal) and is called Atma and ever removes 
one’s sin. Brahman always has eka rupa and is 
always all-knowing, all-potent and all bliss. Such a one, 
who never undergoes any change {nir vikdra)., is called 
aksharah, suddhah, nirdtankah, afarah, amarah, aviivak, 
visvakartd and ajah. He alone is declared as parah 
i.e., Mahesvara. Such a one ' who undergoes no vikdra 
cannot bear comparison as there is none other to compare 
with him. Therefore he is termed Brahman and Para- 
matman by great sages who are well versed in the Veda. 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 172. 
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Similarly do the Sriitis and Pttrdnas declare Janardana to be 
nirvikdri.il. But here and there, it is seen as if Brahman 
is subjected to others’ conti'ol iparddhina). This is either 
a seeming misconception or a misjudgment. Curd is a state 
of vikdra from milk, but the change of curd into milk is 
unheard of. Parabrahman never undergoes such a state 
of vikdra, which disables him from going to his original 
state. Mere mention that he is the kdrana {apdddna) 
and also the kariru {updddna) does not make him lose 
the state of nirvikdratva. 

This has been accepted by all — that Parabrahman 
is like a father {pilru) and is also creator of the viiva. 
But it is also agreed that he was not born out of the 
visva. Just as the spider throws out the thread of its 
web, without itself showing any vikdra in the act, 
Parabrahman, out of his entire kdranatva and agency, 
creates visva as a result of action {kdryarupataya). 
Furthermore, he is the great cause, being the visva kartru, 
he creates out of his mere will as declared by the Sruti 
text Ichchdmdtrdt Prabhdh srishiih avikdrasya sarvadd i 
Svabhdvd' yamaiiantasya rajdyendbhavaj jagat. So declares 
the Bkdllaveya Sruti which says that out of His .(Para- 
brahman’s) mere Will, visva srisJiti came into existence. 
Commenting on this passage, Jayatirtha says : — 

Neii I Yasya kshirasya vikdro yaddadhi iasmdt kshird. 
danyaihd tasya dadhnah kendpi kvdpi na drisyata ityarthah i 
Evamanyathd darianasya siddhdvikdra vikdri bhdvddvyd- 
vritiih li Taiah kim ityata dha II 

Sarvagndt iti n Hi sabdo yasmddityarthe tasmdiinatayd 
vikdri vikdra bhdva Hi ses/tak II Ayamatra praydgah i 
Jagat brahma vikdro na bhavati i Tatd anyatve ndpala- 
bhyamdnatvdt \ Vo yato anyatvenopalabhyate sa na tadvikdrd 
yathdghatak patasya i Yascha yadvikard ndsau tatd 
' nyatvdndpalabhyatd i YatJid dadhikslHrdditi I Yadvd jagad 
brahmani ndnydnya vikdra vikdrini • Anydnyamanyatvend- 
palabhyamdiiatvdt i Ghatapalavaditi praydgah i Nachdyama- 
siddhd hdtuh i Yassarvagna iti brahmaiiah sarvagnatva 
sravandt \ Gndna kdryasya sarvathdpyanupalambhena jagatd 
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gnaiiabhavanuvianat \ Virnddha dharmMhikaranayMchaiu 
ybnya vmiiyatvbpalavibha niyamdt iti bhdvhtbkfam \ 
Sarvagndditi 1 Nairn vikdra vikdrinbr bJteddb/teddbhyupaga- 
mat kaikamayavi hdiuriticlidnna \ Bhcddnaiva ilpalambkasya 
hdinivdt \ Tarhi drishldntassddhana vikalah \ Sarvatra 
mayd Bhdddbhlddbhydm sankai'obydbhynpagamdt i Tat 
kirn tvadabhyicpagama mdtrena ghaia pataydrab/ieda nto- 
palamb/idt \ Nddyah i Madabhyitpagamdna Buddha b/iedasyaiva 
grdhyatvdt I Nadvitlyah \ Asiddhdh i Abhdddnupalavibhdvd 
hetutvdna vivakshitah • Nanvayam asiddho hdttih \ Jagad- 
brahmand abhinnam satvddbi'akmavadityaiiumdnend b/iedo- 
palainbhdditi chdnna i Kharvam svarmndbhinnain saivdt 
svammvaditydbhdsa samdiia yoga ks/iematvdditydka l Ab/ieda 
iti \ Yadi jagadbrahinandjt sdd/iyeta tarhiti beshdh i Kharva- 
mayalt kharparamvd i Nanvidam ishtameva i Kharvasvania- 
yorab/iedasya maydiigikritaivdt itic/ienna t Ab/ieda sabdena 
bJidddbhdvasya vivakshitatvdt l Atra pramdna virodha iti 
diet \ Jagat brahmand atyantam bhidyate i tatsvarupamcgati- 
§unyatvdditi tvadanumdnasydpi pramdiia virodha iti samam 
samddhdnam * Atyanta bhedd mama na kvdpityaprasiddha 
vibeshanateti dienna i Mbkshdbhdva prasangdt l Tathdhi i 
Gndnlna nivritta karmaizdcha mokshobhyu peyate i Tadidia 
giidnam agndnamapi bhavati i Nivrittam karma pravritta- 
mapi bhavatiti katham mdkshasddhanam sydt \ Gndnatvddind 
tadbhdve agndndderapi tadbhdvasydt * Gndnddikam gndnd- 
di svarupeiia atyanta bhinnam agndnCidi svarupeiia tu 
bfiinndbhinnamatd na kdrya sankara iti diet * Tathdpi 
agnanddyabhedena svakdryasya kartavyatvdt i Evam 
vibkshbpi samsdrd bkinna iiyanibkshasydt » Mbkshdtma {to)- 
nd sadbhdvena mbkshatve samsdrbpi tat/id sydt \ Yadi 
dtdyamabhedd nnpalabhyamdnb art/iakriydsn nbpayujyatb \ 
Tadd vyasanitayaivdbhyitpagantavyah sydditi l Brahma 
‘ svarupdnv gati §unyatvdt na tat parindmbyam prapandia 
itynktam \ Tatra kim sarvasvarupdmigati &unyatd abhiprb' 
td \ Utdkindiit anugama bunyatd n Nddyah \ Sarvdnugamd 
bhdvepi ghatddindm mridddi vikdratva darsandt i N^a 
dvitlyali \ Saivdnugamena vikdra vikdri bhavopapatte- 
rityata aha * Abheda iti I Abhedb vikdri vikdra bhdvah * 
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Name na suvarnasatvmn kharvemigafam i Tat kathama- 
yam prasangah I Tat kim brahma satvameva viyadddlitdm \ 
Adhy&iichenna i Pramdnd bhdvdt i Prdndvai satyam, 
teshdmesha satyam ityddi Sriiteli prana satyatvasya 
bj'ahmddhinaidrthatvbpapatteli I Brahmaiia eva sdmdnya 
sattd viyaddddvamigateti chdt tarlii katham na svarnasattd 
kharve, nugatd i Atha manyase, kdranamdva kdrydtmand 
bhavatiti parindmavddindm matam i Tatascha kdranam 
yatsvabhdvd vyabhichdritadanugainah kdrye' vasydbhyupa- 
gantavyah \ Anyathd kdranameva kdrydtmand bhavaflti 
riktam vachassydt i A vyabhicharita svabkdvdnu game 
kdranasyaivdnanugama prdpteJi l Nacha sanmdtra sva- 
bJidvam snvarnam i Ena kharvam tadvikdrassydt i Kintn 
fadavyabhichdri siivarnatvddyamigame satiti i Evam tarhi 
jagadapi katham brahma parindmassydt i Nahi sanmdtra 
svabhdvam brahma l Kintn vigndnamdnandam brahnie- 
tyddi srntyd vigndnddindmapi tadavyabhichdri svabhdvatvd- 
vagamdt i Nacha vigndnddyanugamah prapanche' stlti 
samam i Nann kshvirdvyabhichdri svabhdva mddhurydmigaii 
vidJmram dadhi, tadvikdro drishtamiti chenna i Satkdrya- 
vdda bhauga prasangdt i Kshirakdryam dadhiti nischaye- 
na mddhuryam kshirasvabhdva iti kalpyate i Mddhuryasya 
ksJvira svabhdvatd nischaye vd I Ksinravindse tatkSranasya 
dadhyupdddnatvam kalpayala iti na doshah i 

A pichdgamairannmdnaiicha brahmand nirvikdratve 
siddeh satyaprachynta {svarupa) svabhdvasyaiva brahmand 
jagadupdddnatvam ydmanyate tarn pratyetau prasanga vipa- 
ryaydvuktdviti kd virddhah i Etena pradhdnasya jagadnpddd- 
natve pyayam samdno dosha iti nirastam I 

Atha matam i Dvirupam brahmdpyupagamyate I 
Anantdnanda chiddtmakam saddtmakamcheti i Tatrddyena 
rupena nimittam i Dvitlyendpdddnam i Atd na kaschiduktd 
ddshali > Tathdhi I Yattdvaduktam nirvikdratvam tachchichakti 
vishayatvd chchrutydderadushanam i NimittakdraimM chi- 
chchaktikena prakriti pradhdnddyabhidhdnam sachchaktikam 
brahma parinamat%tyang%kare na yukti virddhdpi t Sadd- 
t 7 nakasya jagadupdddnatvdchchaitaiiyd dyananu gamdpi na dd- 
shah I Sadanugamasya vidyamd7iatvdt i A nyatva darba7ia77icha 
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iiavmidhyate i Yaid yasvtadmiyaiva mupalabhyaic sarva- 
gnat I Tannhnittavilva vdpddanam i Yacitchdpdddnam 
sadrupa7n na iasmdd bhcde ndpalabJiyaia ifydsankydhd t 
Bhdgdneti J Yadi b7'ah7nanaJi sadbfidgena pa7diid7nah chidbhd- 
gena7ii7^i)ikd7'aiva77taiigxk7dyaiG \ Taddvaktavyam^ Taydi'bhd- 
gaybrabliedd blieddbliMatt vd I Na idvadabhcdah > Dvaybrapi 
paidiidvtiivddi prdpiydbJmgadvaya kalpand vaiyymdhydt \ 
Ndpi bheddbhedau abhedcxia sankara prasangdt l Bhedd- 
bhbda kd7ya77i nh'iiyaddhiticJibi ^ Kin? iaxdiyapraybjakbndblib- 
dhia J Tas?7iad bhdgayd7'aiya7ila bhedbvdiigikaimyiyah l 
Tatah kwiiiyata aka 1 Yd bkaga Hi i Pa7'aspam77?atya7ita bid- 
7me dvb vast? t id i Tatimkavi idi^vikdiw?? jagamdmittameva i 
A paranUi parinand jagadupaddna mevetyanglkdrene^va- 
rasya kevahi nimittatva vddiitd viasnidkam ka&chidvivadah i 
Nii'vikdrasya jagannimiitasydsnidbkiidivaraivena pariud- 
Diinb jagadtipdddnasya pi-adhdnatvbna svikritaivdt 1 Vivadd- 
bhdvdchcha p7nk7dtischetyddi sdli'diidii? andi'anibhd yeveti \ 
A Ira yd bJidga Hi pardbhytipagamendktam • Svamaiena i?i 
yadvasiviti gndiavyant i Nahi bhdgmani vind bhdgassambha- 
vdti I Ndpi vikdiyavikdrindh ka^chit b/idgi vidyaid i Nan- 
vasti vivdda vishayah I Niniiitdpdddna bkedavddind idniitta- 
syaiva bi'ahinatvamabhyiipagavtyatd \ Maydiu saddnanidnaitda 
chiidm samuddyasydii iadarthamadhikamndranibha Hi clidt \ 
Kimidam bmlwiatvam J [Kini) Bi^ahma ndmavatvam uta 
jagatkdi^anatvddi lakshaiidi^thavatvam \ Adyain dushayaii ^ 
BJdnndndvi Hi i Tadbhavddityabhyupagainamdha i Tatasc/id- 
yantaidhah i Yaddyai'lhdna vivddd^sti tadd ndrambhaiuyaindvd- 
dhikai'anam J Sabdamdii'd pardna vivddd kdraiidt i Kdrizdpya- 
sabda sdslratvdditi l DviRydpi vivdktavyain i Kim pai'asparam 
bhinnd ssatchiddnandddyah pratydkain bi'ahinaiii J Uta td na 
brahmani i Kiniti taisamuddya dvdti i Nddyah dkamdvddvi- 
tiyam ityddi simlivirddhdi i DvHlydpi tatsamuddydndma kiin 
tadupdddnakam dravydntai'am sankhyd vd samydgd vd i 
Sarvatrdpi ddshamdha 1 Binhindii i Taddti manasi sthitdndm 
pakshdndvt vikalpiidndm vdnglkdrd i Kvachit pakshd hi 
sabdendnupapaite/t p7'asidd/iaidmdka i Airaki brahmdpdddna- 
sya vd iadgnnind vd jagadtipdddnaivam prdpiamiii viivasya 
bi'a/widpdddnakatd nasydt i Nahytipdddnaguiiigatdh iaktayah 
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karyadravye gun&va sambhavanti i Tadupciddnaivaderasam- 
bhavdt I Athavd brahmanah kdryatvdt gimatvdchclia no, 
visvdpddd^iatvam sdmbkavailii vyakliyeyam i A tra brahmd- 
pdddndtetyiipalakshanam I Brahma nimittakatd cha 7ia yu/ete- 
iyapi di'ashtavyam H 

Jayatirtha’s position may be briefly set down. The 
milk is seen to undergo a change resulting in curd ; but the 
curd does not admit of undergoing the process of reversion 
to its former condition of milk. Such is not the change 
that Brahman is expected to undergo in the creation of the 
world {S^dshii). Out of his mere will, Srishti becomes 
manifest, himself undergoing no change whatever. The 
changes seen in Srishti are only changes in Pradhdna by 
the power of his (Brahman’s) will. The term hi clearly 
indicates that Brahman undergoes no change whatever 
during this transformation of Pj’adhdna in Sritshi. Accord- 
ingly jagat cannot become a transformed condition of 
Brahman. Brahman is quite independent from what is 
manifested out of his will. For the very reason that 
ghaia and pala being made out of earth and cotton materials 
are subject to the agency of the potter and the weaver, 
similarly jagat is the manifested result of the will of Para- 
brahman without absolutely any change in himself. For, 
no such change is ever observed in Parabrahman ; what all 
is otherwise seen in the manifested jagat itself is as the curd 
transformed from milk. Nor can it be said that jagat is 
capable of showing any vikdra in Brahman during the 
series of changes it undergoes. In order to illustrate this 
truth the examples of ghata and pata have been brought 
in. These two illustrations were not brought in for any 
other ineffectual purpose. Brahman is declared Sarvagna 
and in all his manifestations the greatest output of know- 
ledge is exhibited by him and his master workmanship 
leaves nothing to be questioned. In every particle of work 
in Srishtj no contradiction could ever be pointed out either 
in character or in the result, for the very reason that he 
is Sarvagna. Nor can it be doubted that during the 
transformation of Pradhdna carried out at his will no 
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contradictory aspect of Bheda and Abheda can be pointed to 
throughout his manifestation. In every particle of trans- 
formation, he proves himself quite out of touch with the 
Pradhana and its varied changes. Else, the illustrations 
would prove against his Sarvagnatva. If it is asked that in 
certain places BkUda is indicated and in certain others 
Abheda is perceived, and the question raised why should not 
Bheda and Abheda be conjointly considered, the answer is 
that the illustrations above quoted, ghaia and paia, do not 
allow of such a fused consideration. These illustrations 
show fully that the agents — the potter and the weaver — 
are absolutely different from the things made by them. 
In no way can they be proved to be a part of the 
changes that ghaia and pata have undergone. Similarly, 
jagai in its manifested form is absolutely free from 
Brahman at whose will it became manifest. And it cannot 
be said that Brahman himself underwent any change at 
all by reason of his manifestation. A gold bangle is in 
a form assumed by gold different from gold itself ; 
though gold is made to appear in the form of a bangle, 
5'et, the gold is there, the change of form is also there 
and the agency through whom the change was made is 
also clearly seen. In this illustration, the gold and the 
bangle are one and the same, while the agent that brought 
the gold into this different form is absolutel)' different and 
underwent no change whatever. The illustration amply 
proves that in the very same way jagat and Brahman are 
absolutely different from each other as gold and the maker 
of change in its form. It also proves beyond all doubt 
that gold in its svarupa underwent no change whatever 
in transforming itself into a bangle. If it is asked “ where 
lies this atyanta bheda, and that it is not quite clear on 
account of its mere attributive character,” then the reply is 
there is no Moksha, because of the very same reason, Moksha 
being subject to His Grace. It is therefore said that Moksha 
is the result of nivritii karma (action done without desire). 
And this can be attained both from gndna and ignorance, for 
sometimes nivritii karma assumes the form of pravritti 
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karma. In such a case, .how can Moksha be expected ? If 
gjiana and agmna cannot be distinguished, the result also 
cannot be distinguished. Thus what one thinks that he is 
doing out of his wisdom, he may be actually doing as the 
result of his ignorance. Unless one distinguishes that gvidna 
is absolutely different {atyanta bhinna) from agndna, he will 
have no room to commingle guana and agndna in the form of 
Bhinnatva and Abhinnatva. Therefore every one, in order 
to obtain Moksha, should work out of mere wisdom. There- 
fore it is held that Moksha is absolutely different from and 
free from the bondage of Samsdra. Unless one holds 
such a decisive opinion, he cannot free himself from the 
bondage of Samsdra. Nor will his actions be productive of 
any good result to make him realize Moksha. Thus his 
actions will all be reduced to a sorrowful end. It must not 
be thought that Brahmasvarupa is realized from the 
mere assertion of the non-existence of /agat. Because if 
it is held that there existed nothing and everything but 
Brahman was sunya, then there is nothing to assume 
whereby ghata and pata could have been put forth as 
examples out of Pradhdna, which was subject to vikdra. It 
was proved that Brahman himself would not undergo vikdra, 
because he is always avikdra. Then, what is AbMda? 
It is vikdrivikdra bhdva. Evidently it should signify some- 
thing which undergoes change because it is liable to change 
— a natural state subject to change. It cannot be said 
that gold is such a thing. Then, what is the proof? 
Can it be said that Brahman, in his sat, is identical 
with Akdsa and the rest of them ? If it is so affirmed, 
it should be said that it is not so ; for there is no proof 
that it is so. For the Sruti texts, Praiid vai satyam 
ieshdmesha satyam iti, etc., prove that P7'dnd is real ; 
and that this Prdnd is subordinate to Brahman and 
that Brahman alone is generally ruling over all and 
not merely as gold in relation to gold bangle. Those 
who maintain the Parindma vdda hold that cause ends 
in the result, Kdi'anameva kdrydtma7id bliavah iti. There- 
after, the cause which is the root always exhibits itself 
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necessaril}’^ through the result. Karana is thus reduced 
to mere void {rikiam vachassyat). 

In instances where the truth is unopposed, the causes 
leading to the truth alike are unopposed and open to no 
contradiction. For example, gold is not only naturally of a 
pure quality but also all articles made of it, of different 
sorts, are also of the same pure quality. And there is no 
reason to dispute its qualit)'. When that is so, how can 
jagat be said to be a thing transformed out of Brahman 
(through vikm'd) ? Similarly Brahman cannot be said to 
be of the same svadhdva as gold illustrated above. But. as 
the Sncti declares Vigitdnam anandam Brahma Hi, etc., 
Brahman is all-knowledge and bliss in form and cannot 
to any extent separate himself on account of his sat 
nature from knowledge and bliss. Else the satsvabhdva 
of Brahman would be put into opposition to the Srutis. 
It is certain that curd is an altered state from that of 
milk ; for this is the only state into which milk can 
naturally and ultimately turn into. Of course sweet- 
ness is naturally one of the qualities of milk and at one time 
this quality is liable to destruction, at which stage it results 
in exhibiting itself as curd. And we cannot say that this 
kind of conversion is a fault. Moreover, all agamas and 
anumdnas assure and assert that Brahman is absolutely 
nh’vikdra. If one says that creation (srishti) by Brahman 
is but his natural tendency, there is nothing to contradict 
such a statement ; no one can dispute it. And in so far as 
Pradhmia is considered a mere subordinate cause, subject 
to Brahman’s will in the matter of stdshid, it is equally 
open to no contradiction. Accordingly the opponent’s 
objection is discarded. The fact is Brahman has two 
forms ; one is anaiitdnanda chiddtmaka form and the 
other sadatmaka form. Out of the first, all causes are 
stored [apaddna] ; from the second (form), all causes play 
upon the updddna hdrajia in bringing into manifestation 
Pradhdna. And there is absolutely no contradiction in this 
statement. What was said previously, viz., Brahman under- 
goes no vikdra, is again reaffirmed that it is so, because of 
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his faultless chit&akti and this does not contradict the Sruiis. 
The question arises whether from the sat^akii form of 
Brahman comes the nimittakarana {apdddna kdrana), 
thereb}? ending in the name of Prakriii-Pmdhdna {updddna 
Icdrana). If this view is accepted, would there be any 
contradiction with the Sruiis, in employing such an argu- 
ment? There would be no contradiction. For Brahman 
being saddiina, the manifestation of jcigat is his mere 
nature and hence there is no contradiction. His saddimaka 
form is above all charge of vikdra. His manifestation of 
Pradlidna does not in any way affect him during the trans- 
formation of Pradhdna into jagat. And therefore it has 
been declared that Parabrahman, who is Sarvagna, is 
beyond all vikdra. By his mere will, the cause comes into 
play. If it is doubted whether sadrupa consists of his 
7tpdddi7a and whether it is completely different from the 
jagat, the reply is B/idgeneli, i.c., it is by mere difference. 
If Brahman through his sat ultimately puts the chit into 
manifestation through his nirvikdratva, then, he is called 
avyakta. If it is asked whether the two parts, the mani- 
fested and the unmanifested, are Bheda or Abheda or 
Bhcddbheda, the reply is it is not A bheda, because both 
the parts have the will of Parabrahman in their parindma 
and therefore it cannot be said to consist of Bheddbheda 
for A bheda in this combination simply expresses no 
commingling. Thus Bheddbheda becomes confused and 
contradicted. Then, in such a state, A bheda becomes 
a mere rhetorical expression. Therefore the two parts 
being absolutely different from each other, we have to 
accept only Bheda as true. Then, what is the result ? 
When the two parts are utterly different from each 
other, of which one, the Brahman, is nirvikdra, jagat 
becomes only a nhnitta kdrana. And subject to his 
will, jagat undergoes various vikdras at the mere will of 
Parabrahman. And this proves that we have no dispute 
whatever. So, it is declared that Parabrahman being 
absolutely nirvikdra, jagat is subject only to his natural will 
in all his lordship '(over it) and undergoes changes under 
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the name of Pradhdna- In order to remove this dispute, 
the Sutra, Prakrileicha praiignadrislildntdimparddhdi 
was iaid down by the Sutrakara. Else there would 
have been no necessity for this Sutra. It has been stated 
above that the two parts (forms of Brahman) are absolutely 
.different from each other. In your view, it is not granted 
that Brahman has two different forms. Without a thing to 
be divided, there can be no division. Unless there is a 
thing ready to be divided, there can be no division. 
Nor can there be vikdra unless there is a thing ready 
to undergo vikdra. Let this be the matter for discus- 
sion. The Bhedavadin says that the nimitta kdrana of 
Parabrahman is purely a source of cause and nothing more 
in Brahman. We therefore say that the saddnanda form 
of Brahman always rules over the chitsamuddya. In order 
to prove this, the adhikaraiw, is begun. If so, then, what 
is this Brahmatva in Parabrahman ? Is this Brahmatva in 
Brahman merely a name or is it something in him for 
manifesting the jagat in its varied form ? The first view 
is contradicted because of its divided character. This 
means that where we do not agree and where we always 
differ, there we should not begin the adhikarana. For the 
agreement merely ends in argument. Only when one is 
ready to stand to the literal meaning of the expressions an 
argument should be advanced. If it is asked whether in 
Parabrahman sat, chit, duanda, etc., are different from each 
other or one in combination, the reply is “It is not the 
first P'or, the Sruti text Ekamevddvitlyam is contradict- 
ed. As regards the other view, the combination consists 
of both the nirvikdra and vikdra forms under the name of 
updddna kdraiia and other combinations. There is fault 
attaching to all these views. For Brahman, when it is once 
determined in mind and accepted, there can be no cause for 
disagreement. The expression hi proves without a doubt 
the declared meaning of the tipdddna kdrana of Parabrahman, 
which is his natural characteristic in bringing Pradhdna into 
Srishti in its varied aspects. Else Brahman’s lordship over 
updddna kdrana would not have existed. Brahman’s lordship 
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is amply shown in Srishti in various transformations by his 
mere will in which lies his Brahmatva. Else, it {Brahmatvd) 
would not have existed in him. It cannot be said that Para- 
brahman’s 7ipaddva kdrana and the various manifestations 
of Pradhdna in bringing the universe into existence, cannot 
be said to be interdependent on each other. Hence in Brah- 
man’s chief nimitta kdranatva lies his Brahmatva, Hence 
also he is the overlord of all manifested vikdra forms of jagat 
under his will and control. This is no mere subtle argument 
but proved from an examination of all Smtis and dgainas. 

Ramanuja’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We have referred above to Jayatirtha’s criticism of 
Yadavaprakasa’s view. Not much different is the criticism 
of Ramanuja from the Visishiddvaita standpoint. Com- 
menting on Sutra II. 1. 15, Tadananyatva mdrambhana 
Sabdddidhyah, he offers a strikingly strong criticism 
of Yadavaprakasa’s conception of Sat. “Others again 
( Yadavapraka§a), ’’ he says, “hold that the general cause, 
t.e., Brahman, is pure Being in which all distinctions 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, .and 
so on, have vanished, while however it is endowed with 
all possible potentialities. During a pralaya this causal 
substance abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of 
consciousness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable 
to the soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different 
however in nature from mere non-sentient matter. During 
the period of a creation, on the other hand, just as the 
substance called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, 
and so on, or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, 
waves, bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance 
abides in the form of a triad of constituent parts, vis., enjoy- 
ing subjects, object of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
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of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are 
one, on the other hand, in so far as ‘ that which is ’ 
constitutes their substance ; just as jars, platters and pitchers 
are one in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. 
It is thus one substance only, viz., ‘ that which is ’, that 
appears in different conditions, and it is in this sense that 
the world is non-different from Brahman.” Demurring 
to the reasoning adopted, Ramanuja saj^s — ‘‘ But this 
theory is really in conflict with all Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihasa, Purdija and Reasoning. For Scripture, Smriti, 
Itilidsa and Pnrdna alike teach that there is one supreme 
cause, viz.. Brahman — a being that is the Lord of all Lords, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, instantaneously realizing all its 
purposes, free of all blemish, not limited either by place 
or time, enjoying supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can 
it be held that above the Lord there is ‘ pure Being ’ of 
which the Lord is a part only. For ‘ This which is 
“ being ” only was in the beginning one only, without a 
second ; it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth 
‘Verily,, in the beginning this was Brahman, one only. 
Being one it was not strong enough. It created the most 
excellent Kshattra, viz., those Kshattras among the Devas 
— Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, 
Isana ’ ‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only ; 
there was nothing whatsoever else blinking. He thought, 
shall I send forth worlds ’ i®'”' ‘ There was in truth 

Narayana only, not Brahma, not Isana, nor heaven and 
earth, nor the nakshatras, nor the waters, nor Agni, nor 
Soma, nor Surya. Being alone he felt no delight. Of 
him merged in meditation ’ etc.®®® — these and other texts 
prove that the highest cause is the Lord of all Lords, 
Narayana. For as the terms ‘ Being,’ ‘ Brahman,’ ‘ Self,’ 
which are met with in sections treating of the same topic, 
are in one of those parallel sections particularised by the 
term ‘ Narayana’, it follows that they all mean Narayana. 
That the Lord only is the universal cause is shown by the 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 3. Ait. Ar., II. 4. 1. 1, 2. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 11. Mahopa., I. 1.. • 
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following text also, ‘ He the highest great lord of lords, 
the highest deity of deities — he is the cause, the lord of 
the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent 
nor lord Similarly the Maim Smriii, ‘ Then the divine 
Self-existent (Brahma) — desirous to produce from his 
own body beings of many kind — first with a thought created 
the waters and placed his seed in them Itihasa and 
Pnrdijas also declare the Supreme Person only to be the 
universal cause, ‘ Narayana, of whom the world is the 
body, of infinite nature, eternal, when desirous to create 
and sent forth from a thousandth part of himself the souls 
in two divisions. ’ ‘From Vishnu the world originated 
and in him it abides.’ 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ‘Being’ 
only, for such ‘ Being ’ is admitted to be an element 
of the Lord ; and moreover all ‘ Being ’ has difference. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Lord’s connection with 
all his auspicious qualities — knowledge, bliss, and so on — is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain texts 
— viz.y ‘His high power {Sakli) is I'evealed as manifold, as 
essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action ’ 

‘He who is all-knowing, all-cognising’^ and others— -to the 
end of proving that what is essential is only the Lord’s 
connection with the potentialities {Sakti) of knowledge, 
bliss, and so on. For in the Svetdimtara text the word 
‘ essential ’ independently qualifies ‘ knowledge, strength 
and action ’ no less than ‘ Qakti ’ ; and your explanation 
would necessitate so-called implication {lakshand). Nor 
again can it be said that in words such as sarvagua (all- 
knowing), the formative suffix expresses potentiality only, 
as it admittedly does in other words such as pdkaka 
(cook) ; for grammar does not teach that all these {krit) 
affixes in general express potentiality or capability only. 
It rather teaches^'*®® that a few >^nV-affixes only have this 

^veta. Upa., VI. 7. 9^ Mund. Upa., I. 1. 9. 

Mahdpa., I. 6—8. Cf. Paiiini, III. 2. 54. 

^vcta. Upa., VI. 8. 
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limited meaning ; and in the case of pakaka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because there 
is no other explanation open to us. If, moreover, the Lord 
were held to be only a part of the Sai^ as the whole, would 
be superior to the Lord just as the ocean is superior to a 
wave, and this would be in conflict with ever so many 
scriptural texts which make statements about the Lord, cp. 
e.g. ‘ Him the highest great lord of lords ’ ; ‘ There is 
none seen like to him or superior If, moreover, mere 
Being is held to be the Self of all and the general w'hole, 
and the Lord only a particular part of it, this would imply 
the stultification of all those texts which declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the w^hole of which all beings 
are parts of, and to have their being in, pitchers (which 
themselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will plead that as Being in general is fully 
present in all its parts, and hence also in that part which 
is the Lord, all other thihgs may be viewed as having their 
Self in, and being parts of, him. But from your principles 
we might with equal right draw the inference that as 
Being in general is fully present in the jar, the Lord is 
a part of the jar and has his Self in that ! From enuncia- 
tions such as ‘ the jar is,’ ‘ the cloth is,’ it appears that 
Being is an attribute of things, and cannot therefore be a 
substance and a cause. By the ‘ being ’ of a thing we 
understand the attribute of its being suitable for some 
definite practical effect ; while its ‘ non-being ’ means its 
suitability for an effect of an opposite nature. Should it 
on the other hand be held that substances only have being, 
the (unacceptable) consequence would be that actions, and 
so on, are non-existent. And if (to avoid this consequence) 
it were said that the being of actions, and so on, depends 
on their connection with substances, it would be difficult 
to show (what yet should be shown) that ‘ being ’ is every- 
where of one and the same nature. Moreover, if every- 
thing were non-different in so far as ‘ being ’, there would 
be a universal consciousness of the nature of everything, 
Sveta, Upa., VI. 7. 8. ^ ' 
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and from this there would follow a general confusion of all 
good and evil every one would have conscious experience 

of everything). This point we have explained before. For 
all these reasons non-difference can only have the meaning 
set forth by us. 

Nor is Ramanuja satisfied with the view of 
Bhaskara. “ Those again who (like Bhaskara),” he 
remarks, “hold the effect also to be real — the 
difference of the soul and Brahman being due to 
limiting conditions, while their non-difference is essential ; 
and the difference as well as the non-difference of Brahman 
and matter being essential — enter into conflict with all 
those texts which declare that the soul and Brahman are 
distinct in so far as the soul is under the power of karman 
while Brahman is free from all evil, etc., and all those texts 
which teach that non-sentient matter undergoes changes 
while Brahman does not. For as, according to them, 
nothing exists but Brahman and the limiting adjuncts, 
Brahman — as being indivisible — must be undivided while 
entering into connection with the upadhis, and hence 
itself undergoes a change into inferior forms. And if 
they say that it is only the power {sakti), not Brahman 
itself, which undergoes a change : this also is of no 
avail since Brahman and its power are non-different.”^'’'-’^ 

In another place, in establishing the Great Siddhanta, 
Ramanuja more directly attacks the Bliedabheda view 
and shows how it is, in his opinion, untenable. Comment- 
ing on L 1, 1, he enlarges at some length on the point that 
perception never has for its object that which is devoid of 
all difference. He says : — “ The same arguments tend to 
refute the view that there is difference and absence of 
difference at the same time (the so-called Bhldabheda view). 
Take the judgment ‘ This is such and such’ ; how can we 
realize here the non-difference of ‘ being this’ and ‘being 
such and such ’? ‘ The such and such’ denotes a' peculiar 

See Ramanuja’s Sri B/idshya, II. 1. 15. George Thibaut’s 
translation in the S.B.E., Vol. XLVIII, The Vedanta Sutras with 
Ravidnujdt s Commentary, Part III, page 459. 
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make characterised, e.g., by a dewlap, the ‘this’ denotes 
the thing distinguished by that peculiar make ; the non- 
difference of these two is thus contradicted by immediate 
consciousness. At the outset the thing perceived is per- 
ceived as separate from all other things, and this separation 
is founded on the fact that the thing is distinguished by 
a special constitution, let us say the generic characteristics 
of a cow, expressed by the term ‘such and such’. In 
general, wherever we cognize the relation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly 
present themselves to our mind as absolutely different. 
Some things — c.g., staffs and bracelets — appear sometimes 
as having a separate, independent existence of their own ; 
at other times they present themselves as distinguishing 
attributes of other things or beings (z'.c., of the persons 
carrying staffs or wearing bracelets), other entities — e.g., 
the generic character of cows — have a being only in so far 
as they constitute the form of substances, and thus always 
present themselves as distinguishing attributes of those 
substances. In both cases there is the same relation of 
distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished thereby, 
and these two are apprehended as absolutely different. 
The difference between the two classes of entities is only 
that staffs, bracelets and similar things are capable of being 
apprehended in separation from other things, while the 
generic characteristics of a species are absolutely incapable 
thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the difference of 
things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is based on 
the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, the 
one namely — admitted by every one — which is expressed 
in the judgment ‘ This thing is such and such.’ This same 
point is clearly expounded by the Sutrakara in II. 2. 33 
{Evauchatniakartsnyani) ; also in II. 2. 34 {Na cha parya- 
yadapyavirddhb vikaradibhyah)' ’ ^ 

.Then, again, in commenting on I. 1. 1, Ramanuja pro- 
pounds how BhMabheda involves, like Bheda and Ab/ieda, 
the reflection of all those texts which teach that I^rahman 
Hid., 42-43. 
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is the universal Self. “It appears,” he says, “ that those as 
well who hold the theory of the absolute unity of one non- 
differenced substance, as those who teach the doctrine of 
BhedabliMa (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those who teach the absolute difference of several substances, 
give up all those scriptural texts which teach that Brahman 
is the universal Self. With regard to the first mentioned 
doctrine, we ask, ‘if there is only one substance ; to what 
can the doctrine of universal identity refer V The reply will 
perhaps be ‘to that very same substance ’. But we reply, this 
point is settled already by the texts defining the nature of 
Brahman {The Trite, Knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman , — 
Taitt. Upa. II. 1), and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman. But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference ! This, we reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordina- 
tion, moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of 
aspect, and thus contradict the theory of absolute oneness. 
Ths. Bhedabheda view implies that owing to Brahman’s 
connection with limiting adjuncts {npadhi) all the 
imperfections resulting therefrom — and which avowedly 
belong to the individual soul — would manifest themselves 
in Brahman itself ; and as this contradicts the doctrine that 
the Self of all is constituted by a Brahman free from all 
imperfection and composing within itself all auspicious 
qualities, the texts conveying that doctrine would have to 
be discarded. If, on the other hand, the theory be held in 
that form that bJiMabheda belongs to Brahman by its own 
nature (not only owing to an npadhi), the view that Brahman 
by its essential nature appears as individual soul, implies 
that imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching that 
everything is identical with Brahman free from all imper- 
fections. For those finally who maintain absolute difference, 
the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all has no meaning 
whatsoever — for things absolutely different can in no way 
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be one — and this implies the abandonment of all Vedanta 
texts together.” Ramanuja then points out at length how 
his own view — that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent 
and non-intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as it 
constitutes Brahman’s body — is in accord with all Sruti 
texts. “ Those, on the other hand,” he says, ‘‘who take their 
stand on the doctrine proclaimed by all Upanishads, that 
the entire world forms the body of the Brahman, may accept 
in their fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the 
world with Brahman. For as genus (/a^/) and quality {giind), 
so substances [dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes {viseshana), in so far namely as they 

constitute the body of something else The body is, in 

reality, nothing but a mode of the Self ; but, for the purpose 
of showing the distinction of things, the word ‘body’ is used 
in a limited sense. Analogously words such as ‘whiteness’, 
‘generic character of a cow’, ‘species’, ‘quality’ are used in 
a distinctive sense (although ‘whiteness’ is not found apart 
from a white thing of which it is the praka^a and so on). 
Words such as ‘ god ’, ‘ man ’, etc., therefore, do extend in 
their connotation up to the Self. And as the individual souls, 
distinguished by their connection with aggregates of matter 
bearing the characteristic marks of humanity, divine nature,- 
and so on, constitute the body of the highest Self, and hence 
are modes of it, the words denoting those individual souls, 
extend in their connotation up to the very highest Self. And 
as all intelligent and non-intelligent beings are thus mere 
modes of the highest Brahman, and have reality thereby 
only, the words denoting-them are used in co-ordination with 
the terms denoting Brahman.” Ramanuja adds that he 
has made this point clear in his earlier work, the Vedartha 
Saiigraha and quotes the Suira, Atmeti tupagachchanti 
grdhayanticha (IV. 1. 3) in support of his position remark- 
ing that it declares that ‘‘the identity of the world and 
Brahman consists in the relation of body and Self.”^®®^ 

Commenting on I. 1. 4 {Tattii saiuanvaydt), Ramanuja 
sets out at length the view that scriptural texts have. 


Ibid., 134-138. 
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for their subject, Brahman which constitutes the highest 
aim of man. Such, he states, is the connected meaning 
of the whole aggregate of words which constitutes the 
Upanishads. As against this view, he puts forward several 
different views, each of which he rejects. Among these 
is the Bliedabheda view which he elaborates in considerable 
detail and then rejects. It is interesting to note that 
he eventually rejects it on the ground that the idea of 
B/ieddbheda is contradictory and cannot be maintained. 
This position is reached after a long argumentation which 
is worth some consideration, having regard to the force 
with which it is put forth and the closeness of the 
reasoning adopted. 

“ Nor can we approve,” he says, “of the doctrine held 
by some that there is no contradiction between difference 
and non-difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot 
co-exist in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or 
light and darkness. Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bheddbheda view has to say. The whole 
universe of things must be ordered in agreement with our 
cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things as different 
and non-different at the same time ; they are non-different 
in their causal and generic aspects, and different in so far as 
viewed as effects and individuals. There indeed is a 
contradiction between light and darkness and so on ; for 
these cannot possibl)!- exist together, and they are actually 
met with in different abodes. Such contradictoriness is not, 
on the other hand, observed in the case of cause and effect, 
and genus and individual ; on the contrary we here distinctly 
apprehend one thing as having two aspects — ‘this jar is clay’, 

‘ this cow is short-horned’. The fact is that experience does 
not show us anything that has one aspect only. Nor can it 
be said that in these cases there is absence of contradiction, 
because as fire consumes grass, so non-difference absorbs 
difference ; for the same thing which exists as clay, or gold, 
or cow, or horse, etc., at the same time exists as jar or 
diadem, or short-horned cow or mare. There is no com- 
mand of the Lord to the effect that one aspect only should 
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belong to each thing, non-difference to what is non-different, 
and difference to what is different. But one aspect only 
belongs to each thing, because it is thus that things are 
perceived ! On the contrary, we reply, things have two-fold 
aspects, just because it is thus that they are perceived. No 
man, however wide he may open his eyes, is able to distin- 
guish in an object — c.g.., a jar or a cow — placed before him 
which part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is 
the generic character of the cow and which the individual 
cow. On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression 
in the following judgments : ‘ This jar is clay ‘ this cow is 
short-horned’. Nor can it be maintained that he makes a 
distinction between the cause and genus and as objects of 
the idea of persistence, and the effect and individual as 
objects of the idea of discontinuance (difference); for, as a 
matter of fact, there is no perfection of these two elements, 
in separation. A man may look ever so close at a thing 
placed before him, he will not be able to perceive a differ- 
ence of aspect and to point out ‘this is the persisting, general 
element 'in the thing, and the non-persistent, individual 
element.’ Just as an effect and an individual give rise to the 
idea of one thing, so the effect pins cause, and the indivi- 
dual phis generic character, also give rise to the idea of one 
thing only. This very circumstance makes it possible for us 
to recognise each individual thing, placed as it is among a 
multitude of things differing in place, time, and character. 
Each thing thus being cognized as endowed with a two-fold 
aspect, the theory of cause and effect and generic character 
and individual, being absolutely different, is clearly refuted 
by perception. 

“But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammati- 
cal co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the 
judgment ‘ this pot is clay ’ is taken to express the relation 
of difference plus non-difference, we shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments such as ‘ I am a man ’, ‘I am a 
divine being ’ that the self and the body also stand in the 
bliedabheda relation ; the theory of the co-existence of dif- 
ference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which a 
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man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house ! This, we reply, is the baseless idea of a 
person who has not duly considered the true nature of co- 
ordination as establishing the bhedabhcda relation. The 
correct principle is that all reality is determined by state of 
consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. The 
imagination, however, of the identity of the self and the 
body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply to 
the Self. It is in fact no more valid than the imagination of 
the snake in the rope, and docs not therefore prove the non- 
difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ‘ the cow is short- 
horned ’ is never observed to be refuted in any way, and 
hence establishes the b/icddldicda relation. 

“For the .same reasons the individual soul {jwa) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
blidddbln’da relation in so far as it is a part {avi&a) of Brahman. 
Its non-difference from Brahman is essential {s~odbhdvika)\ 
its difference is due to limiting adjuncts {an padhikd). This 
we know, in the first place, from those scriptural texts which 
declare non-difference — such as ‘Thou art that’^®"®; ‘There is 
no other seer but he’*®"®; ‘This Self is Brahman’*®^®; and the 
passage from the Brabwasukta in the SamJiifbpanishad of the 
Atharvanas which, after having said that Brahman is Heaven 
and Earth, continues, ‘The fishermen are Brahman, the slaves 
are Brahman, Brahman are these gamblers; man and woman 
are born from Brahman ; worn en are Brahman and so are 
men.’ And, in the second place, from those texts which 
declare difference: ‘He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many non-eternal intelligent beings’*®**; ‘There 
are two unborn, one knowing, the other not knowing ; one 
strong, the other weak’*®***; ‘Being the cause of their connex- 
ion with him, through the qualities of action and the qualities 
of the Self, he is seen as another’*®*** ; ‘The Lord of nature 
and the souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the 

1““'" Cluh. Upa., VI. "®*" Chclu Upa., II. 5. 13. 

Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 23. *'**** Upa., I. 9. 

Ibid., II. 5. 19. *®*“ Ibid., V. 12. 
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bondage, the existence and the release of the Sa>/rsara ’^°'-‘^ ; 
‘He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs’ 

‘One of the two eats the sweet fruit, without eating the 
other looks on’^®^'^; ‘He who dwelling in the Self’^®^'^ ; 
‘Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within’^®*®; ‘ Mounted by the 
intelligent Self he goes groaning’^®'®; ‘Having known him 
he passes beyond death’^"-®. On the ground of these two 
sets of passages the individual and the highest Self must 
needs be assumed to stand in the bheddbfiMa relation. 
And texts such as ‘He knows Brahman’ which teach 
that in the state of Release the individual soul enters 
into Brahman itself; and again texts such as ‘But when 
the Self has become all for him, whereby should he 
see another’^®®®, which forbid us to view, in the state of 
Release, the Lord as something different (from the 
individual soul), show that non-difference is essential 
(while difference is merely aitpddhika). 

, “But, an objection is raised, the text ‘He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman,’ in using the word 
‘together’ shows that even in the state of Release the 
soul is different from Brahman, and the same view is 
expressed in two of the Sutras, viz., IV. 4. 17 ; and IV. 4. 
21 {/agadvydpdra varjam prakaranddasannihitatvdcJicha 
and Bhogamdirasdinya lingdchcha). This is not so, 
we reply ; for the text, ‘There is no other seer but 
he’’®®® and many similar texts distinctly negative 
all plurality in the Self. The Taiitiriya text quoted 
by you means that the man reaches Brahman with 
all desires, i.e.. Brahman comprising within itself all 
objects of desire; if it were understood differently, it 
would follow that Brahman holds a subordinate position 
only. And if the Sutra IV. 4. 17 meant that the released 


Ibid., VI. 16. 

£veta. Upa., VI. 9. 

Ibid., IV. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22 
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Svela. Upa., III. 8. 
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soul is separate from Brahman, it would follow that it is 
deficient in lordly power ; and if this were so 
the Sutra would be in conflict with other Sutras such 
as IV. 4, 1 [Sampadyavirhhavassvma iabdat\ For 

these reasons, non-difference is the essential condition ; 
while the distinction of the souls from Brahman 
and from each other is due to their limiting adjuncts, 
i.c.^ the internal organ, the sense organs, and the 
body. Brahman indeed is without parts and omnipresent ; 
but through its adjuncts it becomes capable of division 
just as ether is divided by jars and the like. Nor must it 
be said that this leads to a reprehensible mutual depen- 
dence — Brahman in so far as divided entering into conjunc- 
tion with its adjuncts, and again the division in Brahman 
being caused by its conjunction with its adjuncts ; for these 
adjuncts and Brahman’s connection with them are due to 
action {karma)^ and the stream of action is without a 
beginning. The limiting adjuncts to which a soul is joined 
spring from the soul as connected with previous works, 
and work again springs from the soul as joined to its 
adjuncts : and as this connection with works and adjuncts is 
without a beginning in time, no fault can be found with our 
theory. The non-difference of the souls from each other and 
Brahman is thus essential, while their difference is due to 
the upadhis. These npMIiis, on the other hand, are at the 
same time essentially non-distinct and essentially distinct 
from each other and Brahman; for there are no other 
upadhis (to account for their distinction if non-essential), 
and if we admitted such, we should again have to assume 
further upadhis^ and so on in infinitum. We therefore 
hold that the upadhis are produced, in accordance with the 
actions of the individual souls, as essentially non-different 
and different from Brahman. 

“To this bhedabhcda view the Purvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds : — The whole aggregate of Vedanta 
texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non-dual Brahman 
whose essence is reality, intelligence and bliss, and thus 
sets forth the view of non-difference ; while, on the other 
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hand, ths. karma-sQction of the Veda, and likewise perception 
and the other means of knowledge, intimate the view of 
the difference of things. Now, as difference and non- 
difference are contradictory, and as the view of difference 
may be accounted for as resting on beginningless Nescience, 
we conclude that universal non -difference is what is 
real. The tenet that difference and non-difference are 
not contradictory because both are provided by our con- 
sciousness, cannot be upheld. If one thing has different 
characteristics from another there is distinction [blieda ) ; of 
the two the contrary condition of things constitutes non- 
distinction (adheda ) ; who in his senses then would maintain 
that these two — suchness and non-suchness — can be found 
together? You have maintained that non-difference belongs 
to a thing viewed as cause and genus, and difference to the 
same viewed as effect and individual ; and that, owing to 
this two-fold aspect of things, non-difference and difference 
are not irreconcilable. But that this view also is untenable, 
a presentation of the question in definite alternatives will 
show. Do you mean to say that the difference lies in one 
aspect of things and the non-difference in the other ? or that 
difference and non-difference belong to the thing possessing 
two aspects? On the former alternative the difference 
belongs to the individual and the non-difference to the 
genus ; and this implies that there is no one thing with a 
double aspect. And should you say that the genus and 
the individual together constitute one thing only, you aban- 
don the view that it is difference of aspect which takes 
away the contradictoriness of difference and non-difference. 
We have moreover remarked already that difference in 
characteristics and its opposite are absolutely contra- 
dictory. On the second alternative we have two aspects 
of different kinds and an unknown thing supposed to 
be the substrate of those aspects ; but this assumption 
of a triad of entities proves only their mutual difference 
of character, not their non-difference. Should you say 
that the non-contradictoriness of two aspects constitutes 
simultaneous difference and non-difference in the thing 
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which is their substrate, we ask in return — How can two 
aspects which have a thing for their substrate, and thus are 
different from the thing, introduced into that thing a com- 
bination of two contradictory attributes difference 

and non-difference) ? And much less even are they able 
to do so if they are viewed as non-different from the thing 
which is their substrate. If, moreover, the two aspects on 
the one hand, and the thing they inhere on the other, be 
admitted to be distinct entities, there will be required a 
further factor to bring about their difference and non- 
difference, and we shall thus be led into a m regresses in 
infinitum. Nor is it a fact that the idea of a thing in- 
clusive of its generic character bears the character of unity, 
in the same way as the admittedly uniform idea of an 
individual ; for wherever a state of consciousness expresses 
itself in the form ‘this is such and such ’ it implies the 
distinction of an attribute or mode, and that to which the 
attribute or mode belongs. In the case under discussion, 
the genus constitutes the mode, and the individual that to 
which the mode belongs; the idea does not therefore possess 
the character of unity. 

“For these very reasons the individual soul cannot 
stand to Brahman in the bhMdb/ieda relation. And as the 
view of non-difference is founded on Scripture, we assume 
that the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfections 
springing therefrom, such as birth, death, etc., would cling 
to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as ‘He who is all-knowing’ ‘That Self free 
from all evil’F®-^ Not so, w'e reply. For all those imper- 
fections we consider to be unreal. On your view, on 
the other hand, which admits nothing but Brahman and 
its limiting adjuncts, all the imperfections which spring 
from contact with those adjuncts must really belong to 
Brahman. For as Brahman is without parts, indivisible, 
the upddhis cannot divide or split it so as to connect them- 
selves with a part only ; but necessarily connect themselves 
Mtmd. upa., I. 1. 9. C/ich. Upa., VIII. 1. 5. 
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with Brahman itself and .produce their effects on it. 
Here the following explanation may possibly be attempted. 
Brahman determined by an upadhi constitutes the individual 
soul. This soul is of atomic size since what determines 
it, viz., the internal organ is itself of atomic size; and 
the limitation itself is without beginning. All the imper- 
fections therefore connect themselves only with that special 
place that is determined by the upadhi, and do not affect 
the highest Brahman which is not limited by the upadhi. 
In reply to this we ask — Do you mean to say that what 
constitutes the atomic individual soul is a part of Brahman 
which is limited and cut off by the limiting adjunct; or 
some particular part of Brahman to which, without thereby 
being divided of, is connected with an atomic upadhi\ or 
Brahman in its totality as connected with an upadhi\ or 
some other intelligent being connected with an upadhi, or 
finally the upad/ii itself ? The first alternative is not pos- 
sible, because Brahman cannot be divided ; it would moreover 
imply that the individual soul has a beginning, for division 
means the making of one thing into two. On the second 
alternative it would follow that as a part of Brahman would 
be connected with the itpddhi, all the imperfections due to 
the upddhis would adhere to that part. And further, if 
the upddhi would not possess the power of attracting to 
itself the particular part of Brahman with which it is con- 
nected, it would follow that when the upddhi moves the 
part with which it is connected would constantly change ; 
in other words, bondage and release would take place at 
every moment. If, on the contrary, the upddhi possessed 
the power of attraction, the whole Brahman — as not being 
capable of division — would be attracted and move with the 
upddhi. And should it be said that what is all-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and moved, well then 
the tipddhi only moves, and we are again met by the diffi- 
culties stated above. Moreover, if all the upddhis were 
connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one and 
undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts of 
Brahman, would be considered as non-distinct. And should 
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it be said that they are not thus cognized as one because 
they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, it would 
follow that as soon as the tipadhi of one individual soul 
is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost (for it 
would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman). On the third alternative (the whole of) 
Brahman itself being connected with the npadJii enters into 
the condition of the individual soul, and there remains no 
non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the soul in all 
bodies will then be one only. On the fourth alternative the 
individual soul is something altogether different from Brah- 
man and the difference of the soul from Brahman thus 
ceases to depend on the tcpdd/iis of Brahman. And the fifth 
alternative means the embracing of the view of the C/iarvaka 
(who makes no distinction between soul and matter). 

Ramanuja reverts to this topic of BhMdbheda once 
again when he comments on II. 2. 31 ^l^aikasminnasam- 
bhavdt). As is well known, he considers under this 
Sutra the Jaina theory of the Saptabhangi nydya, with 
whose help, he says, the Jainas prove that all things — 
which they declare to consist of substance {dravya and 
parydya) (particular states of substances) — to be existing, 
one and permanent in so far as they are substances, 
and the opposite in so far as they are parydyas. As 
the particular states of substances are of the nature 
of Being as well as Non-Being, they manage to prove 
existence, non-existence and so on. “With regard to 
this,” he says, “the Sutra (II. 2. 31) remarks that no 
such proof is possible, ‘Not so, on account of the impos- 
sibility in one’ ; i.e.^ because contradictory attributes 
such as existence and non-existence cannot at the same 
time belong to one thing, not any more than light and 
darkness. As a substance and particular states qualifying 
it — and (by the Jainas) called parydya — are different 
things ipaddrtha), one substance cannot be connected 
with opposite attributes. It is thus not possible that 

George Tliibaut, Vedaiita-Suiras with the Comtne7iiary by 
Ramatiuja, 189-196. 
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a substance qualified by one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode 
of those particular states which are called origination 
and destruction ; how then should permanency, which is 
of an opposite nature, reside in the substance at the 
same time ? Difference [bhinnatvcC) again consists in 
things being the abodes of contradictory attributes ; 
non-difference, which is the ‘opposite of this, cannot 
hence possibly reside in the same things which are the 
abode of difference ; not any more the generic character 
of a horse and that of a buffalo can belong to one animal.” 
This matter, Ramanuja adds, he has already explained 
at length under I. 1. 1 {Aihdio Brahinajlgmsd) when 
refuting the BJieddbheda theory.^®"' 

Sankara’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We now turn to the criticism offered from the 
Advaita standpoint. We have, ere this, referred to the 
Bhdmati's comment on Suiras I. 4. 20 {Pratigimsiddherlinga- 
mdsmcirathyaJi) and I. 4. 21 {Utkramishyata evcimbhdvd- 
dityatiduldmih) and pointed out how the theories of 
Bhedabhedavada and Satyabhedavdda have been traced to 
them by its author. Sankara in commenting on these two 
and on 1.4.22 [Avasthiteriti kdsakritsnah) which 
follows them, rejects definitely the first two views pro- 
pounded in them and attaches himself to the third. ‘‘ Of 
these three opinions,” he says, “we conclude that the 
one held by Kasakritsna accords with ScrijDture, because 
he agrees with what all the Vedanta texts (so, for instance, 
the passage ‘ That art thou ’) aim at inculcating. Only 
on the opinion of Kasakritsna, immortality can be 
viewed as the result of the knowledge of the sou] ; while 
it would be impossible to hold the same view if the 
soul were a modification (product) of the Self and as such 
liable to lose its existence by being merged in its causal 
substance. For the same reason, name and form cannot 
Ibid., 516-518. ' 
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abide in the soul (as was above attempted to prove by 
means of the simile of the rivers), but abide in the limiting 
adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a figurative 
sense onl3^ For the same reason the origin of the souls 
from the highest Self of which Scripture speaks in some 
places as analogous to the issuing of sparks from the fire, 
must be viewed as based on the limiting adjuncts of the 
soul. The reference here is to the BheciabhMa view, 
which is thus rejected by him. It is for this reason that 
Sankara interprets I. 4. 20 in the manner he does. 
“ Asmarathya,” he says, “ although meaning to say that 
the soul is not (absolutely) different from the highest Self, 
yet intimates by the expression, ‘On account of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise ’ — which declares a certain mutual 
dependence — that there does exist a certain relation of 
cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul {i.c., not on the relation of absolute 
identity).” His disposal of the SatyabhMavadci of 
Auclulomi is equally clear. ‘‘The opinion of Audulomi, ” 
he says, ‘‘again clearly implies that the difference and 
non-difference of the two depend on difference of condition 
(/.r., upon the state of emancipation and its absence). ” 
Commenting on the words ‘‘ Because the soul when it will 
depart is {Uikra)niskyata evamb/iavat, etc.), he adds 

that ‘‘ the statement as to the non-difference of the soul 
and the Self (implied in the declaration that the Great 
Being rises, elc.)^°“® is possible, because the soul when — 
after having purified itself by knowledge and so on — it 
will depart from the body, is capable of becoming one with- 
the highest Self. ” He winds up by observing that ‘‘ the 
individual soul and the highest Self differ in name only, 
it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for its 
object the absolute oneness of the two ; it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and to maintain 

The Brihaddraiiyaka text which declares that the Great 
Being -which is to be seen arises from out of these elements : ‘‘Rising 
from out of these elements he vanishes again after them.' When he 
has departed there is no more knowledge.” 
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that the individual soul is different from the highest 
Self and the highest Self from the individual soul. For 
the Self is indeed called b}'- many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage ‘ He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in 
the cave’“’-‘* refer to some one cave (different from the 
abode of the individual soul). And that nobody else but 
Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a subsequent 
passage, viz., ‘ Having sent forth he entered into it,’ 
according to which the Creator only entered into the 
created beings. Those who insist on the distinction of 
the individual and the highest Self oppose themselves to the 
true sense of the Vedanta texts, stand thereby in the way 
of perfect knowledge, which is the door to perfect beatitude 
and groundlessly assume release to be something effected 
and therefore non-eternal (while release, as often remarked, 
is eternal, it being in fact not different from the eternally 
unchanging Brahman). And (if they attempt to show that 
moks/ia, although effected, is eternal) they involve them- 
selves in a conflict with sound logic.” 

In- commenting on II. 1. 13 {B/idkirapaitcravidhdgas- 
chU syallokavat), Sankara answers the objection whether 
non-duality which has been made out by a connected inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts can be held to be proved false by 
praiyakslia, etc., i.e., by sensuous perception, empirical 
inference and the like which reveal a distinction between 
the perceiver and the things perceived. He poses the 
question in this telling fashion ; 

‘‘ Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised 
against the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the 
world. Although Scripture is authoritative with regard 
to its own special subject-matter (as, for instance, the 
causality of Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a 
secondary sense in those cases where the subject-matter 
is taken out of its own grasp by other means of right 
knowledge ; just as mantras and artkavddas have occasionally 

Tain. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., II. 6. 
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to be explained in a secondary sense (when the primary, 
literal sense is rendered impossible by other means of 
right knowledge). Analogously reasoning is to be 
considered invalid outside its legitimate sphere ; so, 
for instance, in the case of religious duty and its 
opposites. Hence Scripture cannot be acknowledged to 
refute what is settled by other means of right knowledge. 
And if you ask, ‘ Where does Scripture oppose itself to 
what is thus established ? ’ we give you the following 
instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoy- 
ment is well known from ordinary experience, the enjoyers 
being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and the 
like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy- 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of one 
thing into another would actually result from the doctrine 
of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc- 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established distinc- 
tion of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment.” 

To this objection he replies, ” It may exist as an 
ordinary experience.” He then says : — “ To the preceding 
objection we reply, ‘‘It may exist as an ordinary experience. 
Even on our philosophic view the distinction ma)^ exist, 
as ordinary experience furnishes us with analogous in- 
stances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, bubbles, 
and other modifications of the sea, although they really 
are not different from the sea water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state 
of conjunction, and etc. From the fact of their being non- 
different from the sea water, it does not allow that they 
• pass over into each other : and, again, although they do 
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not pass over into each other, still they are not different 
from the sea. So it is the case under discussion also. 
The enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass 
over into each other, and yet they are not different from 
the highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not 
really an effect of Brahman, since the modified creator 
himself, in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the 
enjoyer (according to the passage, ‘ Having created he 
entered into it ’ still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence 
of the effect acting as a limiting adjunct ; just as the 
universal ether is divided by its contact with jars and 
other limiting adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the 
distinction of enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment is 
possible, although both are non-different from Brahman, 
their highest cause as analogous instances of the sea and 
its waves demonstrates.” 

Between the perceiver and the things perceived, there 
is thus really no distinction as in the case of the ocean 
in connection with which we perceive both duality and 
n6n-duality. In the form of waves, it is dual and as a body 
of water, it is non-dual. Only, he suggests, these opposites, 
duality and non-duality, cannot co-exist in that thing which 
does not altogether admit of even a distinction of aspects 
and is absolutely one. Therefore, he argues, when it is 
possible to distinguish two aspects — non-dual as Brahman, 
and dual as differentiated into the perceiver and the 
objects of perception — the Vedic doctrine cannot be dis- 
puted because it is opposed to our perception of duality. 
Here, it will be seen, while duality of aspects is conceded, 
the co-existence of opposites in a thing which does not 
admit of even a distinction of aspects and is absolutely one, 
is opposed. 

Again, in commenting on the next following Sutras 
II. 1. 14 to II. 1. 20, Tadananyatvainara77ibliana sabdd- 
dibhyap- to Yatkdchaprdnddih, Sankara first considers the 
question: Is this non-duality in duality absolutely real or only 


1031 


Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 
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apparently so ? The priim facie view is that it is absolutely 
real ; for it never proves false in the case of Brahman any 
more than in the case of the ocean. The Siddhanta is 
established that there is neither duality nor the comming- 
ling of duality with non-duality. The refutation contained 
in II. 1. 13, Bhdktrdpatteravibhdgascheisydllokavat^ was, 
says Sankara, set forth on the condition of the practical 
distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment being 
acknowledged. In reality, however, that distinction, he 
remarks, does not exist because there is understood to be 
non-difference (z.^., identity) of cause and effect. The 
effect is this manifold world consisting of ether and so on ; 
the cause is the highest Brahman. Of the effect it is 
understood that in reality it is non-different from the cause, 
i.e.^ has no existence apart from the cause. How so ? 
“ On account of the scriptural word ‘ origin ’ and others.” 
The word ‘ origin ’ is used in connection with a simile 
in a passage undertaking to show how, through the know- 
ledge of one thing, everything is known, as in the 
Chchandbgya texff®^“ : “ As, my dear, by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the modification (z.^., the 
effect, the thing made of clay) being a name merely-, which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely” etc. The meaning of this passage is that, if 
there is known a lump of clay which really and truly is 
nothing but clay, there are known thereby likewise all 
things made of clay such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, 
all of which agree in having clay for their true nature. 
For these modifications or effects are names only, exist 
through or originate from speech only, while in reality 
there exists no such thing as a modification. In' so far 
as they are names — individual effects distinguished by 
names — they are untrue ; in- so far as they are clay, they 
are true. This parallel instance is given with reference 
to Brahman ; applying the phrase ‘‘ having its origin in 
speech” to the case illustrated by the instance quoted, 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no 
10“ Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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existence apart from Brahman. Later on, again, the text, 
after having declared that fire, water and earth are the 
effects of Brahman, maintains that the effects of these three 
elements have no existence apart from them, " Thus has 
vanished the specific nature of burning fire, the modifi- 
cation being a mere name which has its origin in speech, 
while only the three colours are what is Irue.”^®"''' Other 
sacred texts also whose purport it is to intimate the unity 
of the Self are to be quoted here, says Sankara, in accord- 
ance with the words “ and others ” of the Such 
texts are “ In that all this has its Self ; it is the True, it is 
the Self ; Thou art that “ This everything, all that is 
Self “Brahman alone is all this “The Self is all 

this “ There is in it no diversity.’’^®'’’® On any other 
assumption it would not be possible to maintain that by the 
knowledge of one thing everything becomes known, as the 
text quoted above declares. We therefore must adopt, 
adds Sankara, the following view. In the same way as 
those parts of ethereal space which are limited by jars and 
water pots are not really different from the universal 
ethereal space, and as the water of a mirage is not really 
different from the surface of the salty steppe — for the 
nature of that water is that it is seen in one moment and 
has vanished in the next, and moreover, it is not to be 
perceived by its own nature, i.e., apart from the surface of 
the desert — so, this manifold world, with its objects of 
enjoyment, enjoyers and so on, has no existence apart from 
Brahman. 

But, says Sankara, it might be objected that Brahman 
has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree has 
many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers and 
energies dependent on those powers. Unity and manifold- 
ness are, therefore, both true. Thus, a tree considered 
by itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as 

C/iclt. Upa., VI. 4. 1. Murid. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

Chc/i. Upa., VI. 8. 7. Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 
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having waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, 
but manifold if viewed with regard to the jars and 
dishes made of it. On this assumption the process of 
final release resulting from right knowledge may be 
established in connection with the element of unity (in 
Brahman) while the two processes of common worldly 
activity and of activity according to the Veda, which depend 
on the Kar77mkanda, may be established in connection with 
the element of manifoldness. And -with this view the 
parallel instances of clay, etc., agree very well. This 
theory, Sankara remarks, is untenable because in the 
instance — quoted in the Upanishad — the phrase “ as clay 
they are true ” asserts the cause only to be true while the 
phrase “ having its origin in speech ” declares the unreality 
of all effects. But, it may be said, he adds, that Scripture 
itself, by quoting the parallel instances of clay and so on, 
declares ilself in favour of a Brahman capable of modifica- 
tion ; for we know from experience that clay and similar 
things do undergo modifications. This objection, Sankara 
remarks, is without force, because a number of scriptural 
passages by denying all modifications of Brahman, teach it 
to be absolutely changeless {kutasika). Such passages are, 
“ This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman”^®^® ; “ That Self is to be de- 
scribed by No, no ” “It is neither coarse nor fine”.^®‘‘’- 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, “ Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated (of 
one body at different times) ? ” Sankara answers that the 
qualification “ absolutely “ predicates this. For 

the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of varying 
attributes. And that, on account of the negation of all 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 

Ibid., III. 9. 26. 

Ibid., III. 8. 8. 
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attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless has 
already been demonstrated.^®'" 

It has been remarked that Sankara is much more 
emphatic in his rejection of the B/teddb/ieda in his commen- 
taiy on the Brihaddranyaka U panishad^ which, indeed, has 
been claimed in certain quarters as one continuous protest 
against it. In commenting on Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, 
V. 1. 1. {Oin purnamadalt piirijamida)!!, etc.), Sankara 
criticises the B/teddbheda view. First, he remarks that 
Brahman is infinite, all-pervading, like the ether, without 
a break, and unconditioned. So alsoi he says, is (his con- 
ditioned Brahman manifesting through name and form and 
coming within the scope of relativity (of the universe), infinite 
or all-pervading indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self, 
not in its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting 
adjuncts. This differentiated Brahman, the effect, proceeds 
from the infinite, or Brahman as cause. Although it 
emanates as an effect, it does not give up its nature, infini- 
tude, the state of the Supreme Self — it emanates as but the 
infinite. Taking the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman 
as effect, that is, attaining perfect unity with its own nature 
by removing through knowledge its apparent otherness 
that is created by ignorance, through contact with limiting 
adjuncts, the elements, it remains as the unconditioned 
infinite Brahman alone, without interior or exterior, the 
homogeneous Pure Intelligence. Next, Sankara reiterates 
that what has been said before, viz., “ This (Self) was indeed 
Brahman in the beginning. It knew only Itself. Therefore 
it became all” (I. 4. 10) is the explanation of this 
mant7'a. He suggests that ‘ Brahman ’ in that sentence is 
the same as ‘ That is infinite ’ ; and ‘ This is infinite’ means 
‘ This (universe) was indeed Brahman in the beginning ’ 
and he quotes another Sridi text in support, ‘ ‘ Whatever is 
here is there and whatever is there is here.”^®'''’ He adds 
that Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanishads, is 

See George Thibaut, Veddnia-Sutras with the Commentary 
by Sankardchdrya, Part I, Sutras II. 14-24, pp. 320-347. 

Katha. Upa.,lV.\i). ■ 
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described in this mantra to introduce what follows ; for 
certain aids, to be mentioned immediately thereafter, ms., 
Om, self-restraint, charity and compassion, have to be 
enjoined as steps to the knowledge of Brahman — aids, that, 
occurring in this supplementary portion, form part of all 
meditations. It is at this point, he takes up the other point 
of view represented by the BhMabheda and criticises it. ' 
First, he enunciates the j^osition thus ; 

“ Some^”'^^ explain the mantra thus : From the infinite 
cause the infinite effect is manifested. The manifested 
effect is also infinite or real at the present moment, even in , 
its dvaita form. Again, at the moment of dissolution, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite effect into itself, the 
infinite, causal form alone remains. Thus in all the three 
stages of origin, continuance and dissolution, the cause and 
the effect are infinite. It is just one infinity spoken of as 
divided into cause and effect. Thus the same Brahman 
is both dvaita and advaita ( Dvaitadvaitatmakamekam 
Brahma). For instance, an ocean consists of water, waves, 
foam, bubbles, etc. As the water is real, so also are its 
effects, the waves, foam, bubbles, etc. — which appear and 
disappear, but are a part and parcel of the ocean- itself — 
real in the true sense of the word. Similarly the entire 
dvaita universe, corresponding to the waves, etc., on the 
water, is absolutely real, while the Parabrahman stands 
for the ocean water. If the universe is thus real, the 
karmakanda portion of the Vedas is also valid. If, however, 
the dvaita world is but apparently so — if it be a creation of 
Avidya, false like a mirage and is in reality the one without 
a second, then karmakanda portion, having nothing to work 
upon, becomes invalid. This would only mean a conflict, 
for one portion of the Vedas, vis., the Upanishads, would 
be valid, since they deal with the Reality, the one without 
a second, but the karmakanda would be invalid, since it 
deals with dvaita, which is unreal. To avoid this conflict, 


The reference here is said to be to the view taken by the 
Bhartriprapancha. 
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the Sniti speaks of the reality of both cause and effect, like 
that of the ocean, in the mantra, ‘ That is infinite!’ etc. 

“ All this is wrong, for neither an exception nor an 
option — which are applicable to specified objects — is pos- 
sible with Brahman. It is not a well-considered view. 
Why ? Because an exception can be made with regard to 
some part of an action, where the general rule would other- 
wise apply. For example, in the dictum, ‘ Killing no animal 
except in sacrifices the killing of animals prohibited 
by the general rule, is allowed in a special case, m'z., 
a sacrifice such as the Jydtishtd?na. But that will not 
apply to Brahman, the Reality. You cannot establish 
Brahman, the one without a second, by the general rule, 
and then make an exception in one part of it ; for 
it cannot have any part, simply because it is the one without 
a second. Similarly, an option also is inadmissible. For 
example, in the injunctions, ‘ One should use the vessel 
Shodaii in the Atirdtra sacrifice ’, and ‘One should not use 
the yessel Shodasi in the Atirdtra sacrifice,’ an option is 
possible, as using or not using the vessel depends on a 
person’s choice. But with regard to Brahman, the Reality, 
there cannot be any option about its being either dvaita or 
ddvaita, for the Self is not a matter depending on a person’s 
choice. Besides there is a contradiction involved in the 
same thing being both one and many. Therefore this is 
not, as we said, a well-considered view. 

“ Moreover, it contradicts the Sruti as well as reason. 
For instance, Smfti passages that describe Brahman as Pure 
Intelligence, homogeneous like a lump of salt, without a 
break, devoid of such differences as prior or posterior, 
interior or exterior, including the external and internal, 
birthless, ‘ Not this, not this,’ neither gross nor minute, 
not short, undecaying, fearless and immortal — passages 
that are definite in their import and leave no room 
for doubt or mistake — would all be thrown overboard as 
mere trash. Similarly, it would clash with reason, for a 
thing that has parts, is made up of many things and has 
C/tcA. Upa„ VIII. 15. 1. 
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activity, cannot be eternal ; whereas the eternity of the Self 
is inferred from remembrance, etc. — which will be contra- 
dicted if the Self be transitory. Your own assumption 
too will be useless, for if the Self be transitory, the karma- 
kdnda portion of the Vedas will clearly be useless, since it 
will mean that a man will be getting the reward for some- 
thing he has not done, and be deprived of the reward for 
what he has actually done.” 

Meeting here the possible objection that there are the 
illustrations of the ocean, etc., to show the dvaitddvaita of 
Brahman, and that, therefore, one cannot say that the 
same thing cannot be both one and many, Sankara replies : 
Not so, for they refer to something quite different. 
We have said that dvaita and advaita are contradictory 
only when applied to the Self, which is eternal and 
without parts, but not to effects, which have parts. 
Therefore your view is untenable as it contradicts the 
Srufi, the Smriti and reason. Rather than accept this, 
it is better to abandon the Upauishads. Besides, your view 
is not in accordance with the Scriptures, for such a Brah- 
man is not fit for meditation. A Brahman that is teeming 
with differences, comprising thousands of evils in the 
shape of births, deaths, etc., has parts like an ocean, 
a forest and so forth, and is heterogeneous, has never 
been presented by the Sriiiis either as an object of 
meditation or as a truth to be realized. Rather they 
teach its being Pure Intelligence ; also, ‘ It should be 
realized in one form only ’ {IV. 4. 20). There is also 
the censure on seeing it as multiple : ‘ He goes from 

death to death who sees difference, as it were, in it ’ 
(IV. 4. 19 ; Ka. IV. 10). What is deprecated by the 
Sriitis is not to be practised ; and that which is not 
practised (as being forbidden) cannot be the import of 
the Scriptures. Since the multiple aspect of Brahman, 
in which it is regarded as heterogeneous and manifold, 
is condemned, it is not ■ to be sought after with a view 
to realization ; hence it cannot be the import of the 
Scriptures. But the homogeneity of Brahman is what is to 
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be sought after, and is therefore good, and for that reason 
it ought to be the import of the Scriptures. 

“You said that one part of the Vedas would be invalid 
in the sphere of Karmakanda because of the absence of 
the dvaiia world, while another part would be valid in 
the realm of advaiia. This is wrong, for the Scriptures seek 
to instruct merely according to existing circumstances. 
They do not teach a man, as soon as he is born, either 
the dvaiia or the advaiia of existence, and then instruct him 
about rites or the knowledge of Brahman. Nor is dvaiia 
required to be taught ; it is understood by everyone as 
soon as he is born ; and nobody thinks from the very 
outset that dvaiia is false, in which case the Scriptures 
would first have to teach the reality of the dvaiia world and 
then establish their own validity. (The unreality of the 
universe is no bar to the validity of the Scriptures), for 
even the disciples of those who deny the Vedas (and do 
not believe in the objective universe)^"'*” would not hesitate 
to accept the authority of their Scriptures when they are 
directed (to do something helpful in accordance with them) 
by their teachers. Therefore the Scriptures, taking the 
dvaiia world as it is — created by Avidya and natural to 
ever3'body — first advise the performance of rites calculated 
to achieve the desired ends, to those who are possessed of 
that natural ignorance and defects such as attachment and 
aversion, afterwards, when they see the well-known evils of 
actions, their factors and their results, and wish to attain 
their real state of aloofness, which is the opposite of dvaiia, 
the Scriptures teach them, as a means to it, the knowledge 
of Brahman, consisting in the realization of the advaiia of the 
Self. So when they have attained that result — their real state 
of aloofness, their interest in the validity of the Scriptures 
ceases. And in the absence of that, the Scriptures too 
just cease to be Scriptures to them. Hence the Scriptures 
having similarly fulfilled their mission with regard to 
every person, there is not the least chance of a conflict 

1048 reference here is said to be to certain Schools of 
Buddhism, 
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with them ; for such dvaita differences as Scripture, 
disciple and discipline terminate with the knowledge of 
advaita. If any of these survived the others, there 
might be a conflict with regard to it. But since Scripture, 
disciple and discipline are interdependent, not one of them 
survives the rest ; and when all dvaita is over, and only 
advaita, the one without a second, the Good, alone stands, 
with whom is conflict apprehended ? Hence also there is 
no non-contradiction either. 

“ Even taking your position for granted, we have to 
say that it is useless, for even if Brahman be both one 
and many, there will be the same conflict with the 
Scriptures. That is to say, supposing we admit that the 
same Brahman has both forms of dvaitddvaita like the 
ocean, etc., and that there is no other thing, even then we 
cannot escape the charge of a conflict with the Scriptures 
that you have levelled against us. How ? For one and 
the Parabrahman has both forms of dvaita and advaita 
and plurality ; being beyond grief, delusion, etc., it would 
not seek instruction ; nor would the teacher be different 
from Brahman, for you have admitted the same Brahman 
to be both one and many. If you say, since the dvaita 
world is manifold, one can teach another, and it will not be 
instruction imparted to or by Brahman, we reply that you 
contradict your own statement that Brahman in its two-fold 
aspect of dvaita and advaita is one and the same, and that 
there is nothing else. Since that world of dvaita in which 
one teaches another is one thing, and advaita is of course 
another thing, your example of the ocean is inappropriate. 
Nor can we presume that Brahman, if it is one conscious- 
ness, as the ocean is one mass of water, will either receive 
instruction from, or instruct, anyone else. If Devadatta is 
both dvaita and advaita consisting of the hands, etc., it is 
absurd to think that between his tongue and ear — both parts 
of him — the tongue will instruct and the ear only receives 
the instruction, while Devadatta himself will neither 
instruct nor. receive any instruction, for he has only one 
consciousness, as the ocean is made up of the same volume 
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of water. Therefore such an assumption will clash with 
the SrtUi and reason, and frustrate your own object. Hence 
our interpretation of the vtanira^ * That is infinite,’ etc., 
is the correct one.”^^’^'’^ 

Sripatrs View of Bhedabheda. 

We may now turn to Sripati to see how he interprets 
the self-same Sutras which Ramanuja and others have inter- 
preted as suggesting the rejection by the Sutrakara of 
both the Sapiabhangi and Bhedabheda doctrines, Sripati 
includes under Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam the follow- 
ing five Sutras : Naikasminnasambhavat ; EvanchcLtma- 
kartsnyam ; Sarirandvt chdnavasthiia parwidnatvdt ; 
Nachaparydyadapyavirodhd vikdrddibhyah ; Antyavasthites- 
chbbhayanityatvddavieeshah, Sankara, Bhaskara, Rama- 
nuja, Srikantha, Anandatirtha, N imbarka, Vallabha and 
Vignanabhikshu do not mention the Sutra, Sarirdnd^n chd~ 
navasthita parimdiiatvdL For what purpose did Sripati 
include this particular Sutra in this Adhikarana ? In 
Naikas^nimtasambhavdt, Sripati rejects the simultaneous 
existence, and non-existence as enunciated in the Sapta- 
bhaiiginydya. Since he says the changes are evidenced 
in a really existing thing {vastu) which is subject to vikdra 
or change of form at different times, the different forms 
are seen to be admitted but not their simultaneous exist- 
ence and non-existence. The Sutra disproves, according 

See Brihaddra^iyaka Upanishad,Y. 1, Swami Madhavanaiida*s 
Edition, pp. 801-813. 

It may be useful to state that the introduction of a new 
Sutra like this by Sripati which does not appear in the texts of other 
Bhashyakaras is not peculiar to him. The Siiira entitled Pratignd 
virddhdt (l. 1. 9) is peculiar to Ramanuja and Sripati while Ata eva 
cha sa Brahma (l. 2. 16) appears only in Ramanuja and not in 
Sankara, Anandatirtha and Sripati. Again, the Sutra entitled 
Driiyatccha (ll, 1. 7) is peculiar to Anandatirtha, being omitted by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Sripati. The same remark applies to the 
Sutras entitled Pratigndnuparddhdchcha fIL 4. 3). Similarly Yuktet- 
cha (II. 3. 19), Yathetamanlvain cha (ill. 1. 9) appear only in 
Anandatirtha. The Sutra entitled Pravruitescha (II. 2. 2) appears 
only in Anandatirtha and Sankara and not in Ramanuja and Sripati. 
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to Sripati, the Jaina doctrine only but not the real 
existence of matter and its different forms of existence at 
different times. Matter {dravya) has two inevitable states 
of existence : its original and its altered conditions ; for 
it is always subject to change. We have, therefore, to 
accept the existence of two states of matter, genesis 
{i(tpatii) ; destruction {viiMd) ; its altered condition 
{pariijdmavisesha) and its eternality {iiityatva). In the 
altered condition, matter is seen with its opposing 
characteristics. This is called bhinnatva. Its original 
condition {viparliam cha) is what is called abhinnaiva. 
If it is asked how are these opposite states to be intimately 
united {samavaiti), the reply is that if at different times 
we admit and agree to the existence of bkeda and abJieda 
{kdlabhedma bheddb/ieddnglkdre), then only such intimate 
union may occur, but not just as a horse {asva) and buffalo 
{mahisha) being intimately united in one and the same 
animal at the same time, which is impossible. It is also 
observed in this world generally that things are classed 
differently. If it is asked, again, how Sivatmaka Para- 
brahman, who is one and all-pervading, is observed in the 
ch&tana and achUana worlds, which are of different 
characters, and still he pervades through these two in his 
all-knowing [Sayvagncitvd) character, the reply is that 
with Parabrahman’s omnipotence, he is capable of exhibi- 
ting that he is all-one ; he is kshetra and kshetragiuc also. 
Kslietra and kshetragiia are naturally of the same undivided 
character [abhinnaivepi). Naturally meditation on ^Siva 
Parabrahman is the character [svabhdva) of jlva in 
trying to liberate himself from bondage and realize the 
eternal blissful all-glorious Parabrahman. Ultimately the 
Klta assumes the form of Bhramara through meditation 
{dhydiia) and dhdrana, such realization being the gist of 
all Vedanta. But the doctrine of the Jaina School which 
attains the simultaneous appearance of matter in the 
changed condition and the unchanged condition involves 
really a serious contradiction and cannot be accepted. 
One thing, however, Js a fact and that is that matter 
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allows of its existence in different states at different times. 
But the Kshapanakas argue otherwise. Hence this Siilra 
rejects their argument- 

Propounding the next Sulra, Evanchatnmkartsnyam^ 
Sripati says: ''In this way follows the non-vnivcrsaliiy of 
the Atma.” Commenting on the Sutra, he says that 
the non-universality of the Atma is to be agreed. This 
amounts to saying that the Jiva is to exist in a particular 
locality (pradesa). Then, it has to exhibit itself in bodies 
of and forms just like ants, etc. {pipilikadi). 

Jiva, then, has both tiny little forms of existence and 
heavy body forms like elephants, etc. For it is stated 
that when the jiva realizes Moksha, the sukshma form 
prevails and he attains to Paralbka. The next Sutra 
establishes these states of existence. Sariraimm chdnava- 
sthitaparimdnatvdt. It is stated in the Sastras that flies 
{maiaka) on account of their good deeds in one birth, are 
born as big elephants [gaja) in their next birth* It 
cannot then be said that the tiny little form of a fly could 
not be loom with the huge body of an elephant. And 
conversely, a huge-bodied elephant as the result of its sinful 
deeds is said to assume the form of a fly in its next birth. 
And this cannot either be denied. So that, if these two 
conditions are accepted, the jiva is subject to these altered 
states of existence in these two forms. If this is objected 
to, the next Sutra affirms their different states of existence : 
Na cha parydyddapyavirbdhb vikdrddibhyah. This Sutra 
clearly proves these two states of existence, the contracted 
and expanded {sa7ikbcha and vikdsa) forms and their exist- 
ence cannot be objected to as contradictory, for we 
generally see the separate existence of the jiva in the 
forms of elephant, horse, son, daughter and fly {gaja, 
turaga, putra, putrikd and jnalaka). That the jiva enters 
into these forms can neither be denied nor contradicted. 
And it is also seen that jivees exist with bodily forms 
{sdvayava) not'in the forms of ghata and pata, both of 
which are subject to destruction in their assumed forms. 
If this opinion is contradicted, the next Sutra proves 
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such a state as existent ultimately as a constant factor : 
Aiityavastlntasclibbhaya. niiyaivaciavisesJtah, Of course, 
the jlva will, in its final existence, realize the Moksha state 
by parinama and then assume a separate form of existence. 
These two forms of existence are inevitable until both 
attain their finalit 3 ^ None who are wise will refuse 
acceptance to this view and if any one denies it, he rejects 
the truth of the Srutis, 

Thus it will be seen that Sripati tries to exculpate his 
position of bheddbheda from that of the Jaina system to 
which Ramanuja so plainly wants to graft it. His 
direct answer is that time is a factor which is lost sight 
of by the Jaina theorists while he allows scope for it. 
That matter is liable to change and that matter has two 
inevitable states of existences, he does not deny ; but that 
matter can exist and non-exist simultaneously in the same 
form he stoutly denies. The Sutra he additionally cites — 
Sarirdmm chdnavasihitaparimdnatvat — gives him the 
foundation for his theory that the two states of existence 
of a vasta — that vastu is subject to vikdra and that vastn 
has its unaltered original form — cannot be denied. From 
this position, he lays down the two forms of Brahman — 
inurta and amurta. The Sastra lays down both {abhayatvdt) 
bheda and abheda and if you reject the one you reject 
the other and thus deny the Veda, As the Sutrakara 
lays down both bheda and abheda, bheda and abheda have 
to be accepted. The Sutrakara sayS) -iibhayanityatvdt, 
both are eternal, i.e., chetandchetandtmaka murtdmuria 
forms are both eternal. 

In arguing for Bheddbheda, Sripati seeks invariably 
the help of nydyas, like nadlsamndravat, chchdydtapavat, 
iamaJi prakdbavat, bhramarakUavat, etc. These com- 
parisons involve things which indicate neither inseparables 
nor separables. They are always fused and dual in their 
character. Of course, they are absolutely different in 
their individual existence. In order to prove that these 
two always co-exist, he relies on the Sutra IV. 4. 4, 
Avibhdgena drishiatvdt. In commenting on this Sutra, 
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he quotes the first of these nyayas, vis., nadisamtidravai 
and says that the inukfa-j'i.va stands in relation to Parasiva- 
brahman as the nadl does to the samitdra in the divided 
and undivided form {bhinnabliinnatvena imiva tishlhati). 
Even if they were different like tila and they 

cannot always be different and be apart from each other, 
i.e., in the bkinna state — the river has to inevitably join the 
sea, i.c., stand in a commingled condition and apparently 
look as one. In order to support this fact — that they stand 
in this condition — he quotes the Sritti texts Yaddpasya/i 
pasyaie rugmavarnam kariarauMain pui'usham Brahma- 
ybnim^ Tadd vidvdn ptmyapdpG vidhuya niranjanam paramam 
sdmyamupaiii ii and So' smite sarvdn kdindn saha Brahmand 
vipaschitd \ Hi. These texts declare, he says, that a mukta- 
jlva, though similar in form, stands in association with 
Brahman. And this state, Sripati considers, for the 
mukia-jlva as appearing undivided from Brahman {Brahmd- 
bhinnaivena drishiatvdt). The jlvct has undergone the 
change from the state of bondage and enjoys the vmkta 
state. In this state, we cannot accept that the Brahman 
and jiva as different from each other {Baddhdvasthd- 
vanmuktdvasihdydm jwabrahmanwbhedd itnngikaraifiyaJt). 
(Because the Sruti texts quoted above contradict such 
a statement.) This state of attaining the likeness of 
Siva [parasivasdmyatva) is the highest form that the 
jxva could realize through the dakara, etc., updsanas 
which aim at the attaining of this exulting, effulgent 
and permanent joyful state, i.e., state in which enjoyment of 
the form of Parasiva Brahman {LingdmibhavadaPdvisesha- 
miii) is made possible. If it is asked how are the differing 
opinions of the purvdchdryas to be harmonised with this 
view, we have to state that they have taken an one-sided view 
of the Sruti text. Bhagavan Badarayana has answered these 
different opinions in his answers to Jaimini, Audulomi, etc., 
(IV. 4. 5 and 6). In IV. 4. 12, Dvddasdhavat tibhayavidham, 
Badarayana reiterates this view. Similarly, in IV. 4. 13 
Sandhydvadupapatteh, Sripati urges that, according to the 
nyaya Ubhayavidhabaldt ubhayasiddhih, the two forms of 
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Parabrahman {murta and amuria) sum up the gist of the 
whole of the Vedanta. And therefore it is only by postu- 
lating b/icdabheda that you can harmonise all Sruii texts 
{Saruah-utisamanvayayci). And in this opinion he says 
Biidarayana agrees. 

Differences between Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha, 
Anandatirtha and Sripati. 

Enough has been said to show that though Sripati 
calls his system B/ieddd/ieda, his conception of abliMa is 
exceedingly thin. He almost entirely dissents from 
Sankara’s views and rejects the fundamental factors of the 
Advaifa system. Like Ramanuja, he upholds Dvaita. 
His abhdda or advaila would seem to mean merely niiya- 
sdvnpyay sarxipya and bJiogamd/ra, which makes equality 
[samaiva) infinitely small as between Isvara and jiva- 
Both arc fdlya ; but there the sense of equality ceases. 
While Isa is Purm^ the jlva is ApTmia\ while Isa is 
Prabhn or SaP/a (He is called Mukhya b}^ Sripati) the 
jiva is A^akta ; and finally while Isa is Sai'vasvaianira, 
the jlva is Sarvddkinaiantm. The characteristics men- 
tioned indicate clearly sdrupyabJtukii, to which is limited 
Siivascvnarasya. Equality (or identity) is only in form and 
does not, according to him, transcend that limit. Else- 
where also, Sripati speaks of the sdrupya form of 
Brahman and not of the sdyujya {svasvarupaiayd param 
brahma) and describes imikti in these words : niratisaya- 
svariipdnanda sdkshi svaprakdsa Hvamipa pardliambJidvd- 
P)aU}}i miiktih. Though he upholds Dvaita, Sripati does 
so only upto a point. Madhva’s system has been described 
as the Pancha bhcda mala, which includes five kinds of 
difference: (1) Every differs from every other ; 
(2) Every jlva differs from Brahman ; (3) Every jada 
differs from every other jada ; (4) Every jada differs 
from Brahman; (5) Every jada differs from every jlva 
{cf. JlvHaybrbhidd chaiva jivabhedah parasparam i Jadd- 
baydrjaddndm cha jadajlvabhidd tathd 11 Panchabhddd 
imd mtydh sarvdvasfhdsu chdchyate), Sripati holds that the 
■jlva differs from Brahman in the samsdra stage of existence 
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{jlvabrahmanbh samsaradasayam svabhavika bhinnatvam ; 
mokshadcdayam iadvadabh'mnatvavi ; B}’a}i)nanb 7nurtamur- 
ialvai7i, etc., IV. 4. 22). The difference between Sripati, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha and Anandatirtha will have 
been clear from what has been thus far said. Sripati 
rejects Sankara’s jagaimiithyatva and the Maya theory. 
He does not agree with Ramanuja’s theory that the jagat, 
which consists of cheia7ia and ackc(a77a beings, is the body 
of Isvara. He does not agree with Anandatirtha in regard 
to absolute bhiiuiatva, both before and after 777bksha^ though 
he accepts other parts of Anandatirtha’s system, such as that 
Isvara, Jlva and P7‘ak7'Ui are a7iddi (without beginning). 
With Srikantha, he upholds the position that Siva is the 
supreme deity but he does not follow Srikantha in the 
vi&isJMdvaiia turn he gives to his system. On the other hand, 
he assigns the karlrulva of the chbiaiia and acheta7ia beings 
to Brahman. In other words, he holds the cheta7ta and 
achela7ia prapa7icha as different from and dependent upon 
Brahman. (II. 3. 1. Na viyad aS7‘7dek, where he says Sm- 
paksha vikshepddiddskaga7idhdbhdva ks/idpa7mya Brah777a 
kdryatvmdbJmiiata cheta7tdchela7ia prapa7icka kdf'ya p7’a- 
kdrb vishodyatPj. He does not agree with Sankara and 
Ramanuja when they suggest that certain Sastras should be 
treated as Pm'vapakshu and certain others as Siddhcmia 
{e.g., see 11. 3. 1 which both Sankara and Ramanuja treat 
as a Purvapaksha Sutra while Sripati treats it definitely as 
a Siddhdnta SuBa), very much like Anandatirtha, as a 
comparison of the comments of both Anandatirtha and 
Sripati on this Sutra will show. Similarly, as regards the 
Sutra II. 3. 20 {Ndimi'atachchruteriti che7metarddhikdrdt) 
which Sankara holds as a Purvapaksha Sutra, Ramanuja 
treats as a Siddhmzta Sutra. Sripati, however, makes it part 
of his argument for establishing the truth of the Adhikaraiia, 
Utkrmitigatyadhika7’a7ia77i, which according to him is intend- 
ed to reject the Advaita doctrine that the jlva and Brah777a7i 
are one. But Sripati would seem to treat each Adhikaraiia 
by itself and that in such a manner that it is made to 
strengthen the position he desires to set forth in it. The 
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middle position he occupies will thus be seen to be one for 
which he has had to work with great circumspection and 
care. 

The stress he lays upon the supremacy of Siva and 
his identification of Siva with Parabrahraan is in keeping 
with his position as an exponent of the Virasaiva position. 
Partly religious learnings and partly the position of impor- 
tance occupied by Virasaivas during his period account for 
this standpoint. As before remarked, following Basava, 
in the 12th century A.D., VIrasaivism attained its summit 
of regal support and popular favour about the beginning 
of the 15th century A.D. The reign of Deva Raja II 
(1423 — 1446) of the Vijayanagar dynasty was marked 
by the production of some of the most well-known works 
on VIrasaivism. Among the writers of the period were 
Mahrdinga Deva, the author of Ekottam Shaisthala and the 
Shalsihala Viveka ; Lakkanna Dancjesa who wrote the Biva- 
tattva-chiniamani ; Kumara Bankanatha, the author of 
SJmlstlmlbpadesa ; Chamarasa, who wrote the Prabhnlinga- 
l%lc\ and Kallumatha Prabhudeva, the author of Linga- 
Ilia Vilasa. An age that was responsible for works of 
this kind could not have gone dry in the philosophical 
field. Sripati, who wrote about this period, reinterpreted 
the theory of Bhedabheda in a manner that while it retained 
as much of the Bheda doctrine as might be deemed 
essential for the elucidation of VIrasaivism on the philo- 
sophical side, endeavoured to keep to the A bheda doctrine 
in so far as it was required to make it square with the 
Sagum Brahman which is postulated by the theory. 
Bhedabheda^ as presented by Sripati, endeavours to 
combine realism with idealism and presents a position 
which is, in the main, in keeping with the fundamental 
articles of faith of VIrasaivism. Hence it is that 
Sripati calls this theory Bhedabhedatviaka Vi^eshddvaiia, 
that is, it is a theory which embodies the Bheda and 
Abheda doctrines with belief in a qualified Brahman and 
Advaita in the Moksha dasa. How is this mbksha to be 
attained ? This has been elaborated above, but it might 
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be useful to sum up Sripati’s position in a few words. 
By adherence to the theory of BhedabhUda and the practice 
of S/iatst/ia\a, Sivaiva is attained on the analogy of the 
Bhraviarakxtanyaya. By upasana, d/iycnui, dharana and 
guana, the earthly sheath is cast off and Sivaiva is attained. 
Shatslhala is the connecting link between the fiva and the 
Brahman. The fiva attains Brahmatva by guana. Gnana is 
obtained by drashlavya (closely e.xamining the truth) ; 
brbtavya (learning the Sinritis by the guru's upade^a) ; 
n/anlavya (meditation); and nidhidhyasitavya (concentration). 
If concentration is thus acquired, the result is the jiva 
attains to Sivatva. Without knowledge of Shaistha\a, such 
attainment is impossible. For gnaxia, initiation into it is 
essential. SPatsl/mla accordingly marks the six stages 
which signify the acquisition of the guana which leads on to 
samarasya, or equality with Brahman. These six stages 
are termed bliakti, nia/icSa, prasdda, prdnalinga, Parana 
and aikya. What aikya means and what sdmarasya 
means,' Sripati has set down in no unintelligible terms, as 
will be seen from .what has been said above. Lingdnga- 
sdmarasya would, according to him, mean that the 
individual jiva (anga) has attained the form of the subtle 
frame or body, the indestructible original of the gross or 
visible body (the linga). That is the form described by 
Sripati in the words Svasvarupatayd parant brahma. 
And we should note that, in keeping with the spirit of 
VIrasaivism, it is laid down by Sripati that even after 
mbksha, i.e., even after sdmarasya is attained, the updsana 
would still continue for the jiva, i.e., even in the mnkli 
stage. Mukhyatva, according to him, would remain in 
Parabrahma Siva and thus he would remain supreme even 
in Mukti and the Mukta, though in Siva’s form, would be 
offering worship to him. 

The organic view of Bheddbheda which Sripati 
represents and which for him has come to mean the basis 
of knowledge, ethics and even, in a sense. Reality, is due 
mainly to his close reading of the Upanishadic texts and 
of the necessity he seems to have felt of harmonising them 
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in a manner at once simple and intelligible. To him it 
is a philosophy for it has helped a rational interpretation 
of Reality as a whole. To him the world is actually before 
and within us — ^just as it seems to be. To him, it is the 
negation of philosophy to try to regard it as if somehow it 
was put there by our minds or were built up through an 
instrument uncritically called knowledge. That there is 
an objective world in which we ourselves have our places 
as objects is a basic fact of experience. Such experience 
is ours at a certain standpoint and level which might have 
been different. But for us it is our necessary point of 
departure: it is our “that”. To seek for the genesis 
of knowledge in which it appears is to misconceive the 
problem. For such a genesis must be itself a fact within 
a knowledge which is its own entire knowledge. We come 
thus to a view of the objective world and ourselves in it as 
a reality of which we are distinctly conscious in an 
experience which includes and is inseparable from feelings 
and sensations as falling within it. The world is some- 
thing more than the particular minds which compose it. 
The minds are objects of experience in and along with it. 
They are thus finite ( Vi^eshat}nak(^) but because they are 
fashions in which knowledge presents itself through them, 
they are always more than they take themselves to be. Their 
foundation is broader than they are, and that is why the 
penetrative power of thought knows no limit that it does 
not itself create, and is incapable of superseding. But it is 
conditioned by its state in nature, its point of departure. 
Sripati suggests that knowledge should be interpreted as a 
whole. Difficulties will then disappear, if not the}^ will 
appear insuperable. What objective idealism should 
effectively aim at is : No barrier must be set to knowledge 
or its interpretation. Daily experience may present it at 
levels which we can recognize and with a demarcation of 
subject from object. But these are on the face of the 
partial aspects and distinctions within a fuller and more 
complete entirety which is our objective in a sustained 
effort to know. It is in the ideal of that entirety of 
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knowledge that we find what enables us to look beyond 
partial aspects that are merely fragmentary, and having 
reached the conception of the entirety inductively as implied 
from the beginning, later on to interpret by means of it 
deductively from above. Thus, according to him, philo- 
sophy is an attempt at a rational interpretation of Reality as 
a whole. 

It may be urged that Sripati is unable to distinguish 
between philosophy and religion. But the answer should 
be that if the perfectly real can alone be perfectly known, and 
if to know .Brahman, the perfectly real Being, is eternal life, 
the goal of philosophy is the same as the goal of religion — 
perfect knowledge of the Perfect. Nor can a man’s philosophy 
be completely separated from his religion. Sripati shows 
us the way to bridge the dilemma of idealism and realism, 
a dilemma which still confronted the philosophical con- 
troversies of his time. In declaring all realism to be 
ideality, idealism does not, according to him, imply that 
objectivity is a subjective illusion, or that the framework 
and contact of the universe is such stuff as dreams are 
made of; on the contrary, it affirms, in his view, that the 
real is the ideal because only the ideal is concrete, and every 
attempt to set up the object as reality in complete indepen- 
dence of the subject of experience and of the conditions of 
experience in vain. Success could only be, as has been 
well put, the hypostatization of an abstraction. Abstrac- 
tions are not unreal in the absolute sense, but it is in their 
claim to independent reality that the antinomies of ordinary 
thought arise. Sripati thus makes the great historical 
development of philosophical speculation known as the 
Bhedabheda, which, as we have seen, has its roots deep- 
drawn in the Sutras themselves. In him we recognize the 
wonderful philosophical abilities of the medieval Indian 
theologian combined to the abilities of a philosopher who 
tries to harmonise Realism with Idealism. He endeavours 
to exhibit truth and reality, as he sees them, in the light of 
the criterion which is the positive non-contradictory whole. 
His philosophy must have taken its form and colour from 
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what he must have most deeply made his own in life ; or 
rather what he most deeply made his own in life was 
selectively determined by the same leanings and impulses 
which his philosophy has expressed in no uncertain fashion. 
The position which BhMa in his conception holds is of 
interest in determining the range that Ab/ieda holds in it. 
Abf/eda, as we have seen, is criticized at great length by 
him, its various constituent parts being attacked by him in 
no uncertain voice. But the basic principle of Abheda — the 
oneness, the unity of the whole universe, the maker and the 
made — is never lost sight of by him. Like Plato, he not 
only confirms the dualism of “this” world and “the other”, 
but also passionately strives to demonstrate the unity of 
things, the unity of the universe. He demonstrates that 
“the other world” is not in its nature remote but is here 
and now for you, if you could but see it and live it. With 
higher experiences, he suggests an end of dualism in 
principle though fragments of dualistic formulas might 
float in the ocean of his thought undissolved for the moment. 
The law of value — that which is filled with the more real 
and is more really filled — and the vital stability of experience 
led to this result. His philosophy was thus, like Plato’s 
again, philosophy as it takes up in its embrace both the 
ideal and the real, at once the sensible and the super- 
sensible world. 

Western Thought and Bhedabheda. 

This brings us to Western philosophers, whose views 
may be considered briefly in order to see if they have 
propounded or held doctrines analogous to BJieddb/ieda. 
Medioeval philosophy was based on that of Aristotle, who 
propagated the doctrines of Plato. Indeed, Aristotle has 
been reckoned the oracle of the scholastic philosophers 
and theologians in the Middle Ages. The very incarnation 
of the philosophic spirit, Aristotle, by the vast field of 
speculation he covered by his many writings, has influenced 
besides the progress of modern thought and clear science 
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which establish the value of his works. Scholastic philo- 
sophy made, with the aid of Aristotle, an attempt at 
reconciliation between dogma and thought, between faith 
and reason, an attempt to form really a scientific system 
on that basis founded on the pre-supposition that the 
creed of the Christian Church was absolutely true and 
capable of rationalization. This held the ground in Europe 
during the period beginning with the fall of the Roman 
Empire in 476 A.D. and closing with the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America and the revival of learn- 
ing in Europe in the fifteenth century. It is in the period 
succeeding the Middle Ages that we get the first attempts 
at bold speculations relating to Man, Nature and God. 
The direct cause of this was the Revival of Learning that 
marked the Renaissance (15th and 16th centuries A.D.). 
The capture of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks 
drove learned Greeks into Italy. Their arrival quickened 
the growth of study of Classical, especially Greek, literature. 
This, in its turn, aided, by the invention of printing, the 
gradual extinction of the dry, barren scholasticism so far 
in vogue in Europe. The new learning, based on the 
study of ancient models in the literature and art 
of Greece and Rome, awakened in the cultured classes 
the free and broad humanity which inspired them. The 
Renaissance thus marks an epoch — the transition from 
the rigid formality of mediaeval to the enlightened freedom 
of modern times. First among the products of the 
Renaissance was the Italian Giordano Bruno, the bold 
and fervid original thinker, who was burned as a heretic 
in 1600 A.D., after seven years spent in prison, at the 
hands of the Inquisition. Bruno, though currently 
described by European writers as a pantheist, was really a 
qualified monist. He regarded God as the living 
omnipresent soul of the universe, and Nature as the living 
garment of God — as the Earth-Spirit does in Goethe’s 
Faust — a definition of Nature which finds favour in the 
pages of Sartor Resartus and sounds as a mere echo of 
Ramanuja’s conception of ViUshtadvaita. In illustration 

45 F 
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of Ramanuja’s view, one single passage taken from his 
commentary on Badarayana’s Snira 11. 1. 15, Tad- 
ananyalvam ayambhana^abdadibhyadi will prove instructive. 
After quoting numerous Sruti texts and remarking that 
these intimate that non-difference only is real, he 
says : — “ It is in this way that we prove, by means of 
the texts beginning with drambhmia, that the world is 
non-different from the universal cause, i.e.^ the highest 
Brahman. Brahman only having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient beings for its body and hence 
for its modes [pyakdras) is denoted by all words what- 
soever. The body of this Brahman is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in their 
subtle state, when — just owing to that subtle state — they 
are incapable of being (conceived and) designated as apart 
from Brahman whose body they form. Brahman is then 
in its so-called causal condition. At other times the body 
of Brahman is constituted by all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state, owing to which they 
admit of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and forms: Brahman then is in its "effected” 
state. The effect, the world, is thus seen to be 
non-different from the cause, uc., the highest Brahman. 
And that in the effected as well as the causal state of 
Brahman’s body as constituted b}’’ sentient and non-sentient 
beings and of Brahman embodied therein, perfections and 
imperfections are distributed according to the difference 
of essential nature between Brahman and its body as proved 
by hundreds of scriptural texts we have shown above. 

Bruno, who was open to Neo-Platonic influences, admits 
only one first principle, cause, or substance in the universe. 
Much like Ramanuja — and other Visishtadvaitic philo- 
sophers of India — he is never tired of dwelling on the unity 
of all things, which he regards as a multiform unity 
embracing the whole and present in every part. He 

Thibaut, Vedania-Suiras with the Commentary of Ramanuja, 
458-459. See also Ramanuja’s commentary on I. 4. 27, Parkidmat, 
Tliibaut, 402-407. 
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rejects the notion of formless matter, and maintains that 
matter and form are inseparable. Finite things differ from 
one another, not in other being, but only in their mode of 
being so that in them the one substance is not diverse 
but only diversely fashioned and figured ; all things are in 
the universe, and the universe in all things. The study 
of Nature seems to disclose two substances of mind and 
body, but further contemplation reduces them to one ; 
and the ultimate object of all philosophy and science 
is declared (with an ironical reservation as to super- 
natural knowledge) to be the perception of unity. In 
one dialogue the speaker who represents Bruno’s own 
opinions asserts that the “ first principle ” is infinite in 
all its attributes, and that one of those attributes is 
extension {nno amplissivia dimensionalc m finite). Again, 
it is animated, in as much as it includes all life as part 
of one and the same being ; all particular lives are effects 
of the divine life present in all things, Nainra est dens 
dens in rebus. The terms attribute and mode appear in 
Bruno in a manner which suggest Spinoza’s adoption 
of them, though the precision with which he uses them 
is his own. Similarly, in parts of Bruno’s writings, much 
prominence is given to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or 
the one perfect object ; and the power and surpassing ex- 
cellence of this ideal and intellectual love are dealt with, as 
Pollock remarks, with exuberant poetic fancy. Notwith- 
standing the wide difference between Bruno’s manner and 
Spinoza’s, the thought and even the expressions are often 
strikingly like those of the Essay on God and 

Contemporaneous with Bruno was Jacob Boehme 
(1575-1624), the celebrated German m 5 fstic, who also 
suffered for his views at the hands of the men of the letter. 
Flis philosophy anticipated in no small measure the secret 
of Hegel, who, indeed, acknowledges him as one of the 


See Pollock, Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy, Chap, III, 


98 - 99 . 
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fathers of German philosophy. His writings bear witness 
to a scheme of mystical philosophy which sets forth the 
trinity in unity of the Hegelian system, that is, viewing the 
divine as it is itself, as it comes out jn Nature, and as it 
returns to itself in the human soul. These are the first 
instances — Bruno and Boehme — we have in modern western 
philosophy of anything like a systematised conception of 
Reality consisting in one-ness — the One Substance of 
Spinoza. Spinoza (1632 — 1677), indeed, is said to have 
come largely under the influence of Bruno. This is evident 
as much from the system of thought we associate with the 
name of Spinoza as from his writings. Almost every 
one — for instance. Pollock, Avenarius and Sigwart — stresses 
the influence of Bruno, while Hale White gives a selection 
of parallel passages from Bruno in his translation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics which is decisive in the matter. Spinoza 
was also largely influenced by Descartes (1596-1650) and 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1619), who were both his contem- 
poraries, and by the writings of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
who had just died when he was born. To the last of these, 
the father of the inductive method of scientific inquiry, he did 
not owe more than his method and the scientific attitude. 
Spinoza had evidently studied the Novitm Organum as 
some Baconian phrases occur in his writings, but as 
Pollock says, the influence Bacon exercised on him “ at all 
events, was a transitory one”. To Descartes he owed 
more, though his allegiance was brief, for he invites atten- 
tion to his differences with him, not only on minor issues 
but also on fundamental points. All the same, Spinoza 
owed to Descartes his knowledge of contemporary metaphy- 
sical thought, and what is more, his knowledge of physical 
science. As Pollock observes, Spinoza derived his notions 
of physical science and his doctrine of conservation of 
matter to Descartes. His Principles of Cariesianism 
Geometrically Demonstrated shows that he well knew the 
system he discarded. Descartes’ philosophy starts with 
Doubt, and by one single step it arrives at Certainty. 
” If'.I doubt, it is plain, I exist ” and from this certainty, 
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that is, the existence of the thinking subject, he deduces 
his whole system. If all comes from the formula 
cogitOy ergo sum, “ I think, therefore I exist,” i.e., the 
thinking ego exists ; in which thinking, philosophy ere 
long sums the universe up, regarding it as a void, without 
thought. The extent of the influence exerted by Cartesian- 
ism on Spinoza has been increasingly doubted in recent 
years. It is now suggested that he owed more to his Jewish 
parentage than to Cartesianism. At any rate his starting 
point and inspiration is now sought for in the religious specu- 
lations of his Jewish predecessors. Histories of philosophy 
describe his theory as the logical development of Descartes, 
doctrines of the One Infinite and the two finite substances. 
Mr. Pringle-Pattison, however, remarks, Spinoza himself was 
never a Cartesian. He brought his pantheism and determin- 
ism with him to the study of Descartes from the mystical 
theologians of his race.^®'^^ Earlier than Pattison, Pollock 
has remarked that the pantheist, or as he calls it the 
mystical element in vSpinoza, is to be traced to the medifcval 
Jewish philosophers, with whose works Spinoza is known 
to have been familiar. 

Spinoza postulated a system — popularly called to-day 
Spinozism — which regards God as the one self-subsistent 
substance and both matter and thought attributes of Him. 
The foundation of Spinoza’s philosophy is the doctrine of one 
infinite substance, of which all finite existences are modes 
or limitations (modes of thought or modes of extension). 
God is thus the immanent cause of the universe ; but of 
creation or will there can be no question in Spinoza’s 
system. God is throughout as equivalent to Nature. The 
philosophical standpoint comprehends the necessity of all 
that is — a necessity that is none other than the necessity 
of the divine nature itself. To view things thus is to view 
them, according to Spinoza’s favourite phrase, sub-specie 
cBtemitatis. His doctrine has been summed up thus : 


See Pringle-Pattison’s article on Spinoza in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, XXV (Eleventh edition). 
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Whatever is, is; and that is extension and thought. 
These two are all that is ; and besides these there is 
nought. But these two are one ; they are attributes of 
the single substance (that which, for its existence, stands 
in need of nothing else), very God, in whom, then, all 
individual things and all individual ideas (modes of exten- 
sion those, of thought these) are comprehended and take 
place. Spinoza, it will be seen, includes under the term 
extension all individual objects, and under thought all 
individual ideas, and these two he includes in God, as 
he in whom they live and move and have their being — 
a great and fruitful conception, being the speculative ground 
of the being of all that lives and is. This oneness of 
Spinoza ran the risk of being called “ atheistic ” in his 
own life-time — that was the reason why he refrained from 
publishing his Ethics during his life-time, it being publish- 
ed a year after his death — and in later times came to be 
generally spoken of as “ pantheism ” or “ mysticism ”. The 
greatness of Spinoza, in Western eyes, consists in not merely 
placing the pantheistic or mystic element besides the scienti- 
fic element, but fusing it into one with it. The scientific 
element is that of the unity and uniformity of the world. 
Nature, as conceived by him, includes thought no less than 
things, and the order of nature knows no interruption. 
Again, there is not a world of thought opposed to or inter- 
fering with a world of things ; we have everywhere the 
same reality under different aspects. Nature is one as well 
as uniform. The combination of these two elements — the 
physical and speculative — is what makes, in the opinion of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza’s philosophy great.^®'^- The 
pantheist or mystical element is traced by Sir Frederick- to 
the mediEGval Jewish philosophers, with whose works, it is 
known, Spinoza was familiar. “ This, ” adds Sir Frederick, 
“ is to some extent a matter of direct evidence.” A claim has 
also been put in, and with likelihood practically amounting 


1052 gjj. Frederick Pollock, Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy, 
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to certainty, for Giordano Bruno. Now Bruno himself 
was subject in certain ways to Oriental influences, while the 
Jewish and Arabic Schools of the Middle Ages were again 
strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism, and Neo-Platonism in 
turn has a semi-Oriental character. It seems impossible 
even if it were worth while, to disentangle all the details. But 
it remains sufficiently clear, whatever theory we may adopt, 
that the East has a considerable share in this portion of 
Spinoza’s materials. Next, as to the scientific element. Sir 
Frederick says that it “may be assigned without hesitation 
to Descartes, though Spinoza carried out the scientific view 
of the world farther and more vigorously than Descartes 
himself.” As regards its union with the mystical element, 
it is material to remark, adds Sir Frederick, that “ a nascent 
scientific impulse runs through the naturalism of the Renais- 
sance philosophy as represented by Bruno and others ; and 
thus, the line of contact was in a manner already traced.” 
The monistic element is given, in Sir Frederick’s opinion, 
“by reaction from the dualism of Cartesian philosophy ” and 
determined chiefly, in his opinion, by considerations of a 
scientific order. The pantheist idea may also have its part 
— that, one would think, is permitted by way of concession. 
“But we can strike,” remarks Sir Frederick, “no exact 
account between the two, for Spinoza had completed the 
fusion of the mystical and scientific principles before he 
settled his monism in its final form.” Though Spinoza 
might have had ideas and suggestions of a general kind 
from Descartes, and a good deal of more definite material 
from Hobbes, Sir Frederick holds that the conception of 
natural law is “ the most independent work of Spinoza’s 
genius ”. 

It will be readily seen that Sir Frederick Pollock in 
analysing the birth and growth of Spinoza’s philosophical 
ideas sets down what he calls the “ pantheist or mystic 
element” to Jewish philosophers. Writing further on this 
topic, he traces the Jewish influence to Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A. D.) ; Chasdai Creskas (14th century) ; Gersoni- 
des (1288-1340) ; and the Kabbalah. Of these, Maimonides 
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was the great Jewish Rabbi, who, born at Cordova, came to 
be regarded by the Jews as their Plato and called “ The 
Lamp of Israel ” and “ The Eagle of the Doctors He 
was a man of immense learning and taught his co-religion- 
ists to interpret their religion in the light of reason. He 
wrote a Commentayy on the Mis/ma and the Second Law but 
his chief work is the Moreh Ncbochiin, or Guide to the 
Perplexed. Gersonides, who was born at Bagnal in 
Provence, was thoroughly Aristotelian in his outlook, 
though he professed to be a mere interpreter of the 
Scriptures. The influence of these writers on Spinoza is 
admitted to be ‘‘comparatively slight” in the purely 
philosophical part of his work. As a matter of fact, Spinoza’s 
object was indeed opposite to that of Maimonides. He 
was not impressed with Maimonides’ artificial system of 
interpretation and suggests that it is idle to seek philosophy 
in the Scriptures. In the Ethics, in particular, 
Sir Frederick admits, there are only traces of influence of 
these Jewish writers “ apart irom the doctrine of the mind’s 
eternity ” (in the Fifth Part), which Sir Frederick believes 
‘‘ comes from the Averroists through Gersonides.” The 
Averroists were, it might be added, the followers of 
Averroes (1126-1198), the celebrated Arabian physician 
and philosopher, a Moor by birth and a native of Cordova, 
who devoted himself to the study and exposition of Aristotle, 
earning for himself the title of the “ Commentator ”, though 
he appears to have coupled with the philosophy of Aristotle 
the oriental doctrine of emanations. It must also be remark- 
ed that certain of the views of Maimonides were not peculiar 
to him. They were the common possession of the scholastic 
writers and perhaps might be further traced much farther 
back to Neo-Platonism. Next as to Chasdai' Creskas, his 
chief work Adojuii, or the Light of the Lord, contains 
many thoughts and views Avhich come ‘‘near to characteristic 
points of Spinoza’s philosophy”. He evidently exercised a 
great deal of influence on Spinoza, in regard to the making 
up of ‘‘extension”, his idea of the perfection of God consisting 
not in knowledge as the Aristotelians hold, but in love, and 
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his conception of determinism. But Spinoza took his 
suggestions in detail and worked them into a systematic 
connection of his own which, as Pollock puts it, “would 
probably have found little favour in Chasdai’s eyes The 
influence on Spinoza of the mystical literature represented 
by the Kabbalah has also been widely discussed. The 
metaphysical foundations of the later Kabbalah appear to 
have been derived by some road not fully known from Neo- 
Platonism and they bear evident traces of imitation from 
Greek. The doctrine of emanations and intermediate 
powers between God and the world was adopted as a coun- 
terblast to Maimonides and the rationalists. In Spinoza’s 
time, this system had attained its highest development. 
Spinoza himself refers to its “ follies ”. The doctrines of 
emanation and the transmigration of souls are both funda- 
mental to it and these are incompatible with Spinoza’s 
system. But he shows marked respect to the earlier 
Kabbalistic system. “ Only an accomplished Orientalist 
can be entitled ” says Pollock, “to a positive opinion on the 
sources "and antiquity of these speculations.’’ But at the 
same time, he admits that “ all mysticism is Eastern in its 
ultimate origin, and the choice would seem to be substan- 
tially between holding that the Jewish mysticism was in- 
directly delivered from the East through Neo-Platonism and 
the Alexandrian Schools, or that it came, as we know that 
modern Jewish theology came, earlier and more directly 
from the old Persian religion, in which case Jewish and 
Alexandrian mysticism would be related to one another, 
not in a direct line of descent, but as parallel and partly 
intermixed streams from the same fountain-head.’’ Perso- 
nally, Pollock would adhere to the latter view. He also 
notes the fact that Giordano Bruno, whose relationship to 
Spinoza is known, was not free from Neo-Platonic influence. 
Bruno is known to have used the writings of the Jewish 
Neo-Platonist Avicebron (Ibn-Gebirol) who lived about 
1200 A.D. This was another road by which, says Pollock, 
“Neo-Platonic ideas may have found their way to Spinoza.’’ 
In his speculative writings, Avicebron is known to have 
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followed Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist (207-270), who, as we 
know, taught a system of philosophy which based itself on 
the intuitions of the soul elevated into a state of mystical 
union with God, who in his single unity sums up all and 
whence all emanates, all being regarded as an emanation 
from Him. Pollock draws attention to the close resem- 
blance there is between Bruno and Spinoza in regard to the 
prominence given by both to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or the 
one perfect knowledge and the exuberant manner in which 
they dwell on the power and surpassing excellence of this 
ideal and intellectual love. Despite the fact that even their 
expressions are similar, Pollock thinks, that as this topic is 
“ so much the common property of all mystic and m 5 ^stically 
inclined writers ” it is hardly possible to hold that these 
resemblances “add very much to the evidence of a specific 
connection between the two thinkers.” It would, he says, 
be no great matter for surprise if an equally good parallel 
could be produced from the Persian Sufis, whom Spinoza had 
certainly not studied. The strong resemblances that exist 
between Spinoza’s doctrines and the mystical schools of 
mediaeval Christianity are also referred to by him. But he 
dismisses all these as sources of Spinoza’s philosophy for 
“ there is neither evidence nor probability to warrant any 
belief in a historical connection”. But cultural and religious 
contacts have a tendency to influence metaphysical and 
religious thought and that is what seems ignored by Pollock. 
As to Sufism, for instance, there is reasonable ground for 
belief that, at least in its later stages, it borrowed from Hindu 
philosophy. Its chief doctrines are, according to Klein,^'*"''* 
that the souls of men differ in degree, but not in kind from 
the Divine Spirit, of which they are emanations and to 
which they ultimately return ; that the spirit of God is in 
all He has made and it in Him ; that He alone is perfect 
' love and beauty and that hence love to Him is the only 
real thing and all besides is mere illusion ; that the present 


1053 Klein, The Religion of Islam (1906). 
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life is one of separation from the Beloved ; that the beauties 
of nature, music and art revive in man the divine idea and 
recall his affections from wandering from God to other 
objects. The highest state of bliss is oneness with God, 
absorption in the Eternal — oneness in the sense as being 
inseparable from God and absorption in the sense as being 
always together, in all conditions, as associates which is 
“ Dualism appearing as Monism The Sufis are also 
required — as among Hindus — to implicitly obey their 
teachers. The doctrine that the soul is a direct emanation 
from the Deity seems incompatible with the fundamental 
article of the Muslim faith which exalts God as a being 
passing all comprehension, but such is the influence of 
cultural contact that it overcomes even such obstacles and 
produces changes too remarkable for words. 

Thus the common saying that the system of Spinoza 
owes as much to the Jewish Rabbis as to Descartes is 
only partially true. It is nearer the truth to say that while 
it owes something to the Rabbis, it owes much to Giordano 
Bruno who himself owed a great deal to Oriental influences, 
while the Jewish Rabbis and Arabic Schools of the medioeval 
times were again strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism in its turn had been largely coloured by 
Hindu thought and doctrine. The Christian mystics, too, 
to whom Pollock refers, were, it is admitted, profoundly 
influenced by Neo-Platonism and Dionysian thought. It is 
to-day conceded that Dionysius, the Areopagite,^®“‘ was a 

Dionysius, St., the Areopagite (judge of the Areopagus) 
according to Acls XVII : 34, was a convert of St. Paul’s, became 
bishop of Athens and died a martyr in 95 A.D. He has been long 
regarded as the father of mysticism. He is said to have been the author 
of writings imbued with a pantheistic idea of God and the universe. 
While some have expressed doubts as to the authenticity of this 
tradition, modern opinion seems to favour it. Dean Inge holds that 
the medieeval mystics were “ steeped ” in Dionysius. His works 
(6th century A.D.) were translated into Latin by John Scotus Erigena 
(9th century) who ■worked up his theories " into a consistent philoso- 
phical system”. See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism (7th Edn.), 
101-122. Harnack places him in the second half of the 4th century 
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Neo-Platonist,' “ No one doubts at presentj” writes 
Max Muller in his Theosophy or Psychological Religion^ 
“ that the writer was a Neo-Platonist Christian, and that he 
lived towards the end of the fifth century, probably at 
Edessa in Syria.” The fact that he was a Neo-Platonist 
and that he had been at one time in Alexandria, which was 
the centre for Indian thought in his days, shows that his 
source of inspiration should have been India. Admittedly 
Neo-Platonism has Indian elements in it — elements too 
which, it is significant, have no basis in Greek, Jewish or 
Christian thought. It is not Christianity that has influenced 
Neo-Platonism but it is Neo-Platonism that has shaped 
Christian thought. “The influence of Christianity” says 
Harnack, ” whether Gnostic or Catholic, on Neo-Platonism 
was at no time considerable. ... If we search Plotinus for 
evidence of any actual influence of Jewish and Christian 
phraseology, we search in vain ; and the existence of any such 
influence is all the more unlikel)^ because it is only the later 
Neo-Platonism that offers striking and deep-rooted parallels 
to Philo and the Gnostics.”^ On the other hand, there is to 
be seen a close similarity — some have termed it ‘‘identity ” — 
between Indian beliefs and doctrines and Neo-Platonism. 
Ammonius Sakkas of Alexandria (175-200 A. D.), the founder 
of Neo-Platonism, gave a religious and mystical turn to Greek 
philosophy. It was he that combined to the ideas and doctrines 
of Plato and Pythagoras, the Plindu ideas and doctrines. Plis 
teaching was such that it could not be traced to any known 
philosophy current in the Alexandria of his day. Tradition 
says he lived in contact with travellers who reached Alexan- 
dria from almost all countries in the East or the West, 

A.D. Dean Inge remarks that Dionysius is quoted not much beyond 
500 A.D, 

Adolph Harnack (born 1861)j the German theologian and 
Professor, has written on the history of dogma in the Christian 
Church, on Gnosticism, early Christian literature and the Apostle’s 
Creed. On the last of these, he has written in a manner which has 
not commended itself to the orthodox. As to Indian ideas being 
current in Alexandria, see PI. G. RawHnson, Intercourse between 
India and the Western World, 
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including Palestine, Syria, Chaldfca, Persia and India, besides 
Greece and Rome. His teaching was held to be so novel 
that he came to be called “God-taught”. Among his 
students were Longinus, Origen, Herennius and Plotinus. 
Of these, Plotinus was the most distinguished. Plotinus 
had his practical spiritual training under Ammonius and for 
long, kept his teachings a secret. He, indeed, did not make 
them known until some of his co-students had published them. 
It has been suggested that the novel character of Ammonius’ 
teaching is also confirmed by this fact. In view of the 
general similarity that e.vists between the Hindu and the 
Neo-Platonic views, it seems fair to infer that the teaching 
of Ammonius was derived from Hindu sources. A 
consideration of the views of Plotinus, his greatest 
pupil, seems to confirm us in this view. It was Plotinus 
who actually developed and systematised Ammonius’ doc- 
trines and theories. Born at Lycopolis in Egypt, he studied 
under some teachers in 'Alexandria and finally became a 
pupil of Ammonius. Eleven years he studied under this 
great master and then desired to know first hand the philo- 
sophy of the Persians and the Hindus. He accordingly 
joined the army of Marcus Antonius Gordianus, grandson 
of the Emperor of the same name, who was surnamed 
Africanus and was Emperor from 238-244 A.D., in the hope 
of reaching Persia and India. But as misfortune would have 
it, though Gordianus drove back the Persians beyond the 
Euphrates and relieved Antioch, he was assassinated by his 
own soldiers while preparing to cross the^ Euphrates. 
Though he was thus effectually prevented from accomplish- 
ing his ambition, Plotinus must, from his very objective, 
be held to have been a spirit which claimed kindred with 
that of Persia and India. This view is confirmed by the 
nature and character of philosophy he developed and syste- 
matised. By him all existence is referred not to two 
principles, but only one. “ God or the primal Essence 
is the simple unity that lies above all multiplicity. As such, 
God is without thought, because thinking requires plurality ; 
and without will, because willing pre-supposes duality. God 
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is the absolutely transcendent One, exalted above every 
thing, above consciousness and unconsciousness, above 
rest and motion, above life and being. Hence God is 
entirely unattainable in our knowledge. Thinking must 
here abandon itself and become Not-thinking, if it is to 
apprehend God in blessed vision and unite itself with 
Him. But at the same time God is the original source 
and ground of all things ; finite things arise out of Him 
by emanation of what is absolutely simple unfolding itself 
into an ever-advancing series of finite things, that are 
always the more imperfect the farther they are removed 
from God. In all things, therefore, there is only one divine 
power and essence, but in different degrees of perfection, 
so that every higher existence embraces the lower with 
itself. Finite things long for a return to their origin, 
and this is especially true of the human soul, which, banish- 
ed into this earthly life as a punishment for former sin, 
strives to soar aloft to its higher home- . • - The higher goal is 
immediate intuition of the primal divine Being. This is 
the true philosophy, the perfection of the spirit and like- 
wise the highest happiness. By such intuition the soul 
becomes completely one with the primal Being and sinks in 
ecstasy into deity. 

Dean Inge, who has written at length on Plotinus, 
remarks that he laid “ the coping stone on the edifice of 
Greek philosophy by a scheme of idealism which must 
always remain one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind ”. He welds into one compact whole several of 
the most characteristic doctrines of mysticism which in 
Plato are only thrown out tentatively. Among the doctrines 
developed by him are his theory of the Absolute, Avhom he 
calls the One, or the Good, and his theory of the Ideas which 
differs from Plato’s- Plato represents the mind of the 
World- Artist as immanent in the idea of the Good, while Plo- 
tinus makes the Ideas immanent in the universal mind. In 


See B. Punjer, History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 

rissv). 
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other words, the real world (which he calls the “intelligible 
world,” the sphere of the Ideas) is in the mind of God. 
Further, in his doctrine of vision, he attaches an importance 
to revelation which was new to Greek philosophy. Above 
all, to his psychology, which is really the centre of his 
system, the Christian church and Christian mysticism 
became most indebted. With the soul is the meeting-point 
of the intelligible and the phenomenal. It is diffused every- 
where. Animals and vegetables participate in it and the 
earth has a soul which sees and hears. The soul is im- 
material and immortal, for it belongs to the world of real 
existence, and nothing that is can cease to be. The body is 
in the soul, rather than the soul in the body. The soul 
creates the body by imposing form on matter, which in it- 
self is no-thing, pure indetermination, and next door to 
absolute non-existence. (If matter were nothijig, it could 
not desire to be something ; it is only no-thing.) Space and 
time are only forms of our thought. The concepts formed 
by the soul by classifying the things of sense are said to be 
V Ideas unrolled and separate,” that is, they are conceived 
as separate in space and time, instead of existing all together 
in eternity. The nature of the soul is triple ; it is presented 
under three forms, which are at the time the three stages of 
perfection which it can reach. There is first and lowest the 
animal and sensual soul, which is closely bound up with the 
body ; then there is the logical, reasoning soul, the distinc- 
tively human part ; and lastly, there is the superhuman stage 
or part in which man “thinks himself according to the 
higher intelligence, with which he has become identified, 
knowing himself no longer as a man, but as one who has 
become altogether changed, and has transferred himself into 
the higher region”. The soul is thus “made one with 
Intelligence without losing herself ; so that they two are 
both one and two”. The soul is not altogether incarnate in 
the body; part of it remains above, in the intelligible world, 
whither it desires to return in its entirety. The world is 
an image of the Divine Mind, which is itself a reflection of 
the One. It is therefore not bad or evil. “ What more 
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beautiful image of the Divine could there be ”, he asks, 
“ than this world, except the world yonder?” And so it 
is a great mistake to shut our eyes to the world around, 
“ and all beautiful things The love of beauty will lead 
us up a long way — up to the point when the love of the Good 
is ready to receive us. Only we must not let ourselves be 
entangled by sensuous beauty. Those who do not quickly 
rise beyond this first' stage, to contemplate ‘‘ideal form, 
the universal mould,” share the fate of Hylas; they are 
engulfed in a swamp, from which they can never emerge. 
The universal resembles a vast chain, of which every being 
is a link. It may also be compared to rays of light shed 
abroad from one centre. Everything followed from this 
centre, and everything desires to flow back towards it. 
God draws all men and all things towards Himself as a 
magnet draws iron, with a constant unvarying attraction. 
The whole universe is one vast organism, and if one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it. This is why 
a ‘‘faint movement of sympathy” stirs within us at the 
sight of any living creature. All existence is drawn up- 
wards towards God by a kind of centripetal attraction, 
which is unconscious in the lower, half conscious in the 
higher organisms. Plotinus’ Trinity are the One or the 
Good, who is above existence, God as the Absolute ; the 
Intelligence, who occupies the sphere of real existence, 
organic unity comprehending multiplicity — the One — Many, 
as he calls it, or, as we might call it, God as thought, God 
existing in and for Himself ; and the Soul, the One and 
Many, occupying the sphere of appearance or imperfect 
reality — God as action. 'Soulless matter, which only exists 
as a logical abstraction, is arrived at by looking at things 
‘‘in disconnexion, dull and spiritless ”. It is the sphere 
of the ‘‘ merely many ”, and is zero, as ‘‘ the One who is 
not ” is Infinity. The Intelligible World is timeless and 
spaceless, and contains the archetypes of the Sensible World. 
The Sensible World is our view of the Intelligible World. 
When we say that it does not exist, we mean that we shall 
not always see it in this form. The ‘‘ Ideas ” are the 
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ultimate form in which things are regarded by Intelligence, 
or by God. Evil is disintegration. In its essence it is not 
merely unreal but unreality as such. It can only appear in 
conjunction with some low degree of goodness — as Plotinus 
finely puts it, “ Vice at its worst is still human, being mixed 
with something opposite to itself”. The “ lower virtues”, 
as he calls the duties of the average citizen, are not only 
purgative, but teach us the principles of measure and rule, 
which are Divine characteristics. As the Sensible World 
is a shadow of the Intelligible, so is action a shadow of con- 
templation, suited to weak-minded persons. From this 
proceeds the doctrine — styled “heartless” by Dean Inge — that 
public calamities are to the wise man only stage tragedies — 
or even stage comedies. Finally as to the conditions under 
which the vision is granted. “ The soul, ” says Plotinus, 
describing the ecstatic vision, “ when possessed by intense 
love of Him divests herself of all form which she has, even 
of that which is derived from Intelligence; for it is impossi- 
ble,’ when in conscious possession of any other attribute, 
either to behold or to be harmonised with Him. Thus the 
soul must be neither good nor bad nor aught else, that she 
may receive Him only, Him alone, she alone. While she 
is in this state, the One suddenly appears, ‘ with nothing 
between ’, and they are no more two but one ; and the 
soul is no more conscious of the body or of the mind, 
but knows that she has what she desired, that she 
is where no deception can come, and that she would not 
exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens, Dean 

Inge thinks that the vision of the One is no part of Plotinus’ 
philosophy, but “ a mischievous accretion ”. “What,” he 
asks, “ is the source of this strange aspiration to rise above 
Reason and Intelligence, which is for Plotinus the highest 
category of Being and to come out on the other side of 
Being?” Plotinus says himself elsewhere that “he who 
would rise above Reason, falls outside it” ; and yet he 
regards as the highest reward of the philosopher-saint to 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, Seventh Edition (1933), 
91-96. Also, his study of The Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols. (1929). 

40 F 
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converse with the hypostatised Abstraction who transcends 
all distinctions. Accordingly Dean Inge holds that the 
vision cannot be a part of Plotinus’ philosophy. For he 
adds, though the “super-essential Absolute’’ may be a 
logical necessity, we cannot make it, even in the most 
transcendental manner, an object of sense, without depriving 
it of its Absoluteness. What is really apprehended is not 
the Absolute, but a kind of “form of formlessness,’’ an idea 
not of the Infinite but of the Indefinite. It is then impossi- 
ble to distinguish ‘ the One ’, who is said to be above all 
distinctions, from undifferentiated matter, the formless 
No-thing, which Plotinus puts at the lowest end of the 
scale.^®^® How then did the theory of the “ vision ” of the 
One become part of the Neo-Platonic system ? Dean Inge 
thinks that its accretion was due to two different causes. First, 
he says, “ there was the direct influence of Oriental philoso- 
phy of the Indian type, which tries to reach the universal by 
wiping out all the boundary-lines of the particular, and to 
gain infinity by reducing self and the world to zero ’’ ; and 
secondly, there was the influence as well of the blank trance 
which was a real psychical experience, quite different from 
the “visions ’’, of which we have abundant evidence. But 
to dismiss the “ vision ’’ thus from the philosoph}^ of Ploti- 
nus cannot be justified, because in keeping with the Hindu 
system with which Plotinus allied himself, both immanence 
and transcendence have to be conceded to the God predi- 
cated by Plotinus. Not only that ; there are other parts of 
Plotinus’ theory which show the influence that the Hindu 
system exerted on his own. Plotinus’ conception of the One 
is the same as Brahman ; the Absolute is as inexpressible to 
him as to the authors of the Upanishads ; his Divine Mind 
seems to be analogous to the Isvara in the Vedanta system ; 
his World-Soul represents the Hiyanyagarbha of the 
Vedanta ; and his Nature takes the place of Prakriti. Then, 
again, his view of man as spirit, soul and body corresponds 
to kdraiui, . sukshma and stJmla tipddhi ; his three spheres 


Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism^ 98, 
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of existence or states of being, or hj'postases of being 
correspond to the avastha-lraya, the three states of jdgrata, 
svapna and stishiipti ; and his ecstasy is indistinguishable from 
samddhi. Finally, he is a believer in the theories of reincar- 
nation and karma, his law of Necessity being akin to the 
latter. Of course, parallels of this kind can be set up easily 
between two different systems of thought, but still when 
the general probability of Plotinus’ relation to Hindu 
thought, as systematised in the Upaitiskads, is once conceded, 
all points of coincidence have a certain cumulative effect, 
though each may in itself be capable of a different explana- 
tion. It will be seen that Dean Inge, in common with 
other writers, fully acknowledges that Neo-Platonism owes 
its doctrine of ecstasy directly to the influence of Oriental phi- 
losophy of the Indian type, though he doubts if it was really 
part of Plotinus’ teachings. According to tradition Plotinus 
practised ecstacy — samdd/ii — and if his disciple Porphyry is 
to be believed, ended his life in the manner of the Indian 
yogis, i.e., by deliberately entering into samddhi and giving 
up the body. His last words were : “ Now I seek to lead 
back the Self within me to the All-Self.”^'’"’” Evidently as 
Max-Miiller says, “ Plotinus and his school seem to have 
paid great attention to foreign, particularly to Eastern, 
religions and superstitions and endeavoured to discover in 
all of them remnants of divine wisdom.” Porphyry of 
Tyre (233-305 A.D.), the disciple and biographer of 
Plotinus, developed Neo-Platonism on its religious side. 
The replies which have come down to us against his 

Encyclopaidia Bntannica, vol. XIX, page 373, article on Neo- 
Platonism, Porphyry records the fact that on four occasions during 
the six years of their intercourse, Plotinus attained to tliis ecstatic 
union with God. See also Dean Inge's Plotinus^ Vol. I, pages 
114-121. Dean Inge records that when Puteoli, his friend and 
physician, came to see him for the last lime, he uttered these last 
words ; “ I was waiting for you, before tliat which is divine in 
me departs to unite itself with the Divine in the Universe." 
See also Swami Ashokananda, llie Infitienu of Indian Thought on 
the llwught of (he West^ Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora 
(1931). 
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animadversions against his Christian contemporaries suggest 
the wide influence exercised by the doctrines of Plotinus on 
the Christian church of the day. His disciple and successor, 
lamblichus of Coele-Syria (333 A.D.), developed the mys- 
tical side and taught a system of theurgy {divya-drishti), which 
would seem to indicate the part the “ vision ” had been playing 
in the Neo-Platonic S 3 fstem. Next, Proclus (412-485 A.D.), 

^ born in Constantinople, built up a whole S 3 fstem of dogmas 
and philosophy, which depict Neo-Platonism as a fully 
blown system of thought. Neo-Platonists like Synesius of 
Cyrene {circa 430 A.D.), who was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonist Hypatia of Alexandria, and Bcethius (470-524 
A.D.), one of the last of the Neo-Platonists, when they 
became Christians carried their Neo- Platonism into their 
new religion. 

The question whether the influence of Persian and 
Indian thought can be traced in Neo- Platonism, or whether 
that S 3 ^stem was purely Greek — including in that word the 
Hellenized Jew — is discussed by Dean Inge and it is worth 
while to note his view as well here. Though he remarks 
that it is a quite hopeless task to try to disentangle the various 
strands of thought which make up the web of Alexandrianism, 
“there is,” he says, “no doubt that the philosophers of Asia 
were held in reverence at this period.” Origen, in justif 3 dng 
an esoteric mystery-religion for the educated, and a mythi- 
cal religion for the vulgar, appeals to the example of the 
“ Persians and Indians ”. And Philostratus, in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, says, or makes his hero say, that 
while all wish to live in the presence of God, “ the Indians 
alone succeed in doing so. And certainly there are parts 
of Plotinus, and still more of his successors, which strong- 
ly suggest Asiatic influences. (Proclus used 'to say that a 
philosopher ought to show no exclusiveness in his worship, 
but to be the hierophant of the whole world. This eclecti- 
cism was not confined to cultus.) When we turn from 
Alexandria to Syria, we find Orientalism more rampant. 

. Speculation among the Syrian monks of the third,, fourth, 
and fifth centuries was perhaps more unfettered and more 
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audacious than in an}^ other branch of Christendom at any 
period.” To illustrate this remark, Dean Inge refers to 
the book of Hierotheus, which the canonised Dionysius 
praises in glowing terms as an inspired oracle. Dionysius, 
indeed, professes that his own object in writing was merely 
to popularize the leaching of his master. Hierotheus was 
the holy man converted by St. Paul and the teacher of the 
original Dion}'sius the Areopagite. The book attributed to 
him is believed to have been written really by one Stephen 
bar Sudaili, a Syrian mystic, who is assigned to the 5th century 
A.D. According to Hierotheus, everything is an emana- 
tion from the Chaos of bare indetermination which he calls 
God, and everything will return thither.^'*"® There are three 
periods of existence. First, the present world, which is 
evil, and is characterised by motion ; secondly, the pro- 
gressive union with Christ, who is all in all — this is the 
period of rest ; and thirdly, the period of fusion of all 
things in the Absolute. He says that the three Persons of 
the Trinity will then be swallowed up, even the evil spirits 
being thus ending their existence. Further, these three 
world-periods are also phases in the development of indivi- 
dual souls. In the first, the mind aspires towards its first 
principles ; in the second, it becomes Christ, the Universal 
Mind ; and in the third, its personality is wholly merged. 
Much space is given to the adventures of the Mind including 
the ladder of perfection. The writer of the book — whether 
it was Hierotheus or the Syrian Stephen bar Sudaili — 
professes to have attained to ecstatic union more than once 
and describes the process of preparation for it in words 
characteristically yogic. ‘‘To me,” he says, ‘‘it seems 
right to speak without words, and understand rvithout 
knowledge, that which is above words and knowledge; 
this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious silence 
and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and dis- 
solves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically, 


lOGo [jjg been said in the preceding pages in the 

Commentary on the Suit a, Asadttichenna pratiskcdhamatratvat, II. 1. 7. 
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the perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.”^®®^ 
It is interesting to note the various transmutations the Mind 
undergoes in its “ ascent At one stage, it is crucified 
“with the soul on the right and the body on the left ” ; it 
is turned for three days ; it descends into Hades ; then it 
ascends again, till it reaches Paradise, and is united to the 
tree of life : then it descends below all essences, and sees 
a formless luminous essence, and marvels that it is the same 
essence that it has seen on high. Now it comprehends the 
truth, that God is consubstantial with the Universe, and 
that there are no real distinctions anywhere. So it ceases 
to wander. “All these doctrines,” concludes the seer, 
“ which are unknown ev^en to angels, have I disclosed to 
thee, my son”( — Dionysius, probably). “ Know, then, 
that all nature will be confused with the Father — that 
nothing will perish or be destroyed, but all will return, be 
sanctified, united and confused. Thus, God will be all in all.” 
Dean Inge’s remark on this description of the process of 
apotheosis is significant. “There can be no difficulty,” he 
writes, “ in classifying this Syrian philosophy of religion. 
It is the ancient religion of the Brahmins, masquerading in 
clothes borrowed from Jewish allegorists, half-Christian. 
Gnostics, Manicheans, Platonising Christians and pagan 
Neo-Platonists.”^®®" Dionysius, who uses his master’s theory, 
is even more distinctively Hindu in his thought, so much 
so that he may be said to carry the Hindu ideas into 
Christianity as it prevailed in the 5th century A.D. He 
was a theologian, and not a mere mystic. As Dean Inge 
puts it, his main object was “to present Christianity in the 
guise of a Platonic mysteriosophy ” and he uses the techni- 
cal terms of the mysteries wherever he can. His philosophy 
is that of his day — “ the later Neo- Platonism, with its 


Cf. with the Commentary on the Sutras, Om avritiir 
asakridupadeidt ; Lingdchcha ; and Atmeli iupagachchanti grdhayanti 
c/ia, IV. 1. 1-3. 

W.' R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 104, The summary of 
Hierotheus' doctrine is taken by him from Frothingham’s account of 
Hierotheus, Ibid,, 102, f, n. 1. 
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strong Oriental affinities His theories are those of 
Proclus rather than Plotinus. He is so Oriental in his view 
that Dean Inge is tempted to class him as a Syrian monk 
who “ probably perpetrated a fraud — a pious fraud in his 
opinion — by suppressing his own individuality and fathering 
his books on St. Paul’s Athenian Convert ”. Though 
pretended to have been written in the first century A.D., 
it is full of the later Neo-Platonic theories of probably the 
second half of the fourth century A.D. As Dean Inge 
remarks, readers of the sixth century A.D. did not see any- 
thing strange in the success that the “imposture ” attained 
and the medimval church was even ready “ to believe that this 
strange semi-pantheistic Mysticism dropped from the lips of 
St. Paul.’’ The fact of the matter is that Christianity early 
absorbed Hindu ideas and its so-called mysticism is 
entirely Hindu in its origins. Proclus propounds a tri- 
nitarian view of the universe and regards the All, abstract- 
ly viewed as contained in the Divine, ever emerging from 
it and returning into it. This doctrine, as we know, is 
implied in the Gospel of St. (I. 1), and appears in a 


1003 Gospel of St. John is presumed to have been written by 
St. John at Ephesus about 78 A.D. Recent criticism assigns it to 
somewhere between 160 and 170 A.D. Though its authenticity has 
also been greatly debated, there is no question tliat its portrayal of 
Jesus as the light of life shows its author as a person who should 
have imbibed a great deal of the Neo-Platonic philosopliy current in 
the second century A.D. The Gospel of St. John, says Arnot Naumann 
in his Jesus, " cannot be placed earlier than the second century, 
and arising as it did as a protest against Judaising parties and 
as a defence of ideas of religion conceived in an unhistorical way, 
all the details in the story, as regards localities, time and personal 
characteristics, have been adapted to the requirements of that 
Christian philosophy in which the Gospel is steeped, or have been 
misplaced through its influence. To the author of this Gospel, 
Jesus is the ‘ Word of God,’ that is to say, the second person of the 
Godhead, who existed before Abraham, and in fact took part in 
the creation of the world (l. 1. 3 ; VIII. 5. 8 ; XVII. 5). Holding 
this view, he is naturally obliged to represent the appearance of 
Jesus as the thinly-veiled manifestation of a Divine Being. 
The author’s conception of the religion of Jesus, pervaded 
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highly developed form in Hegel. But it is a later idea and 
is traceable to outside influences exerted on Christianity 
when it was still under development. Dion3?sius beginning 
with the Trinity, identifies God the Father with the 
Neo-Platonic Monad and describes Him as “ Super-essential 
Indetermination,” ‘‘ Super- rational Unity ”, ‘‘ the Unity which 
unifies every unity ”, “Super-essential Essence”, “Irrational 
Mind”, “Unspoken Word”, “ the absolute No-thing which 
is above all existence ”. But he is a good Platonist. “ The 
Good and the Beautiful,” he adds, “are the cause of all things 
that are ; and all things love and aspire to the Good and 
the Beautiful, which are, indeed, the sole objects of their 
desire.” Then he tries to reconcile the two ideas — the 
Platonic with the Hindu. “Since then,” he says, “the 
Absolute Good and Beautiful is honoured by eliminating 
all qualities from it, the non-existent also must participate 
in the Good and Beautiful,” Dean Inge characterises this 
attempt at reconciliation as the “pathetic absurdity” to which 
we are driven “ if we try to graft Indian nihilism upon the 
Platonic ideas.” Dionysius found the co-existence of the 
two sets of ideas and what he attempted was a reconciliation 
and no more. And the fact that Dionysius attempted such 
a reconciliation should be set down to his credit rather than 
be made a matter for adverse criticism ; as “ God is the 
Being of all that is,” Being being identical with God or 
Goodness, evil as such does not exist. It only exists by 
its participation in good. Evil must arise from “ disorderly 
and inharmonious motion ”. “ All evil is done with the 

object of gaining some good ; no one does evil as evil. ” 
Evil in itself is that which is “ no-how, no-where and 
no-thing. God sees evil as good.” All this is in 
accordance with Hindu theory. According to this theory, 
there is nothing intrinsically evil in nature. Evil has 
neither objective existence nor ultimate reality, apart from 

throughout by the spirit we have indicated, is certainly sublime 
enough, but it is far removed from the simple, sober, naive facts of 
history as we find in the Gospels according to Mark, Matthew and 
Luke/’ 
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Brahman whose real nature consists of good only. The 
true principle is that sin is its own punishment and virtue 
its own reward. That is the essence of the law of Karma. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Dean Inge should see 
from this point of view, certain of the chapters in Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality show “ a certain sympathy with 
Oriental speculative Mysticism,” “ Oriental ” here standing 
for ” Hindu ”. Nor is it surprising that he should see in 
other parts of the theory of Dionysius the influence of 
” the old religion of India”. Dionysius propounds the 
theor}' that all things flow from God, and all will ultimately 
return to Him. The first emanation is the Thing in itself, 
corresponding to the Johannine Logos. He gives it the 
names of “ Life in Itself ” and ‘‘ Wisdom in Itself”. ‘‘ The 
Divine Wisdom,” he says, “ in knowing itself will know 
all things ”. ” It will know the material immaterially and 

the divided inseparably, and the many as one, knowing all 
things by the standard of absolute unity.” In creation, 
the. ” One is said to become multiform ”. The world is a 
necessary process of God’s being. He created it ‘‘ as the 
sun shines”, ” without premeditation or purpose”. But he 
does not assert that all separate existence will ultimately be 
merged in the One. The highest Unity gives to all the 
power of striving, on the one hand, to share in the One ; on 
the other, to persist in their own individuality. And more 
than once he speaks of God as a Unity comprehending, 
not abolishing, differences. ” God is before all things 
” Being is in Him, and He is not in Being.” The trans- 
cendence of God is thus safeguarded, while immanence is 
not denied. The outflowing process is appropriated by the 
mind by the positive method — the downward path through 
finite existences: its conclusion is, ‘‘God is All ”. The 
return journey is by the negative road, that of ascent to 
God by abstraction and analysis : its conclusion is, ‘‘ All is 
not God ”. The mystic, according to Dionysius, ‘‘ must 
leave behind all things both in the sensible and in the 
intelligible worlds, till he enters into the' darkness of 
nescience that is truly mystical.” This ‘‘ Divine darkness,” 
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he says in another place, “ is the light unapproachable ” 
mentioned by St. Paul. It is dark through excess of light. 
“ This doctrine, ” remarks Dean Inge, “ really renders 
nugatory what he (Dionysius) has said about the persistence 
of distinctions after the restitution of all things” ; for as 
” all things agree in the dark,” so, ” for us, in proportion 
as we attain to true knowledge, all distinctions are lost in 
the absolute ”. 

According to Dionysius, the soul is bipartite. The 
higher portion sees the ” Divine images ” directly, the lower 
by means of symbols. Symbols, he suggests, should not be 
despised for they are, in his view, ‘‘ true impressions of 
the Divine characters,” and necessary steps, which enable 
devotees to ” mount to the one undivided truth by analogy”. 
Dionysius holds that this is the way we should use the 
Scriptures whose symbolic truth and beauty can be perceiv- 
ed only by those who free themselves from the ” peurile 
myths ” in which they are sometimes embedded. Dean 
Inge is somewhat startled by the language used in this 
connection by Dionysius, a saint of the Church. But there 
is no need for any surprise for Dionysius was something 
more than a mere saint ; for he was also one who had attained 
to enlightenment. Dean Inge notes that the theory pro- 
pounded by Dionysius that we can approach God only by 
analysis or abstraction was not an “ invention ” on his part, 
but found also in Plotinus (third century A.D.) and Proclus 
(fifth century A.D.). Proclus, indeed, we find using 
phrases like “ sinking into the Divine Ground ”, ” for- 
saking the manifold for the One ”, etc. This would make the 
doctrine as old as the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Since Basilides also is seen to hold it, it may be even refer- 
red back to the early part of the second century A.D., as 
Basilides is known to have died about 139 A.D. Basilides, 
indeed, presents it in an extreme form. ‘‘ We must not,” he 
says, “even call God ineffable, since this is to make an asser- 
tion about Him. He is above every name that is named.” 

Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 111, quoting Harnack, III, 
242, 243. 
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Christian tradition absorbed the doctrine. Dean Inge 
points out how Cyril’s catechism repeats the common-place 
of Christian instruction that “ in Divine matters there is 
great wisdom in confessing our ignorance At the bottom, 
Dean Inge remarks, “ the doctrine that God can be de- 
scribed only by negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, 
but belongs to the old religion of India.”’°''“ Though he 
misapprehends the implications of the doctrine, there is no 
doubt that he is right in seeking for the root of the doctrine 
in “ the old religion of India What texts he has in view 
he does not specifically mention. Since he quotes not long 
after the Vcdantasara,^^^'^' it is, perhaps, permissible to go 
back to well-known Upanishadic texts on which generali- 
zations of this kind should be held to be based, for example, 
the famous one in the Kdlhakopanishad, VI. 12, Naiva vdc/td 
iia majiasd, etc. Taittiyiydpanishad, II. 4 and 9, Y’atd 
vdc/io iiivariante, etc. The Vdddnlasdra itself opens with 
a description of the Brahman which is largely negative in 
character. Brahman, for instancei is termed Ak/ianda, 
partless, a negative description. Again, he is called Sac/ichi- 
ddiianda, which has to be interpreted negatively, being 
placed between two negative epithets. Sat does not predi- 
cate being of dtinan but only denies “ becoming ” of it. In 
the same way, ehit and dnanda do not predicate intelligence 
and bliss but only deny objectivity and strife that arises 
from the consciousness of mere diversity.^"®® Dean Inge 
elaborates at some length the negative argument and its 

Ibul., 111 . 

quotes Hunt’s summary of the philosophy of the Vedanta- 
Sara as given in the latter’s Pantheism and Christianity, 19. The 
Veddntasdra referred to here is the work of the same name by 
Sadananda, the disciple of Narasimhasarasvati, who lived about the 
beginning of the 16th century. His chief sources are the Mdndu- 
kyopanishad and the PanchadaSi attributed to Vidyaranya. 

Katha. Upa., VI. 12, which may be thus rendered : Neither 
by words nor by mind can one perceive the divine source ! no, not 
by the eye — for none apart from the believers true, can grasp the 
Real. 

1008 Sankaracharya’s commentary on Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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consequences. “ Since God is the Infinite, and the In- 
finite is the antithesis of the Finite,” he remarks, “every 
attribute which can be affirmed of a finite being may be 
safely denied of God.” Hence, God can only described 
by negatives ; He can only be discovered by stripping off all 
the qualities and attributes which veil Him ; He can only 
be reached by diverting ourselves of all the distinctions ' of 
personality, and sinking and rising into an “ uncreated 
nothingness ” ; and Fie can only be imitated by aiming 
at an abstract spirituality, the passionless “ apathy ” of an 
universal which is nothing in particular. Thus we see that 
the whole of those developments of Mysticism which despise 
symbols, and hope to see God by shutting the eye of sense, 
hang together. They all follow from the false notion of 
God as the abstract unity transcending, or rather excluding, 
all distinctions. Of course, it is not intended to exclude 
distinctions, but to rise above them ; but the process of 
abstraction, or subtraction, as it really is, can never lead 
us to “ the One ”. The only possible unification, he says, 
with such an Infinite is that of the Nirvania. Dean Inge, it 
would seem, misses the whole point of view involved in the 
conception of the Nirguna Brahman. Even though describ- 
ed as Nirguna, it is not pure nothing, for it is fundamentally 
one, with our own self, which it is impossible to negate. 
God is not abstract Unity transcending distinctions but the 
ultimate Reality. According to the doctrine of Advaita, 
of which Dean Inge is really thinking in this connection, 
the only Reality is the Supreme Brahman. 'It postulates an 
organic Unity of the whole which is ever maintained by the 
power of the Brahman. Both the inanimate objects of 
nature and the individual dtmaii are comprehended in the 
Brahman. They have their essential being in the Brahman 
by an organic Unity which does not permit the world of 
any sepai'ate existence apart from the Brahman. Neither 
the inanimate objects nor the individual dtman can exist or 
fulfil . their functions of their own accord apart from the 
Brahman, who controls the world from within by inexora- 
ble laws, maintaining a synthetic unity of the world as 
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a whole in its different states of creation, preservation and 
destruction. This primal doctrine of Unit}^ is what 
is known as Advaita. It postulates the unit)’ of the entire 
world in the Brahman. The Upanishadic texts, Sarvam 
k/ialvidav! Brahma, etc. and Sadeva saumycdamagra asK, 
etc.’oof fully establish, in the opinion of Advaitins, this 
doctrine of organic unity of the world. It is needless to 
add that this doctrine of organic unity of the world should 
not be confounded with the doctrine of pantheism as it is 
commonly understood in the West. Pantheism in the latter 
sense takes cognizance of only the empiric world of reality. 
Thus, Weissenborn defines Pantheism as the system 
which identifies God and the all of things, or the unity of 
ihings}'^'^ Pantheism, thus conceived, does not comprehend 
the whole metaphysical truth. It simply attempts to identify 
the Supreme Being and the Universe, including those in 
it. It does away with the distinctions between matter and 
spirit, cause and effect, and subject and object of the 
empiric world. The doctrine of Advaita correctly con- 
ceived, does not seek to identify spirit with matter in its 
manifest condition in the world. Spirit is immaterial and 
cannot be identified with matter which is not real. This 
being so, what the Advaita aims at is to attempt to identi- 
fy the individual at man with the Supreme Brahman and to 
set up a relation of non-separateness between the self and 
nature, the individual diman and matter having their being 
in pure spirit, thus preserving the unity of the world. 
This relationship is postulated in the great Upanishadic 
texts: Aham Brahmdsmif'^^^ Tattvamasi Pragndnam 
Brahma Ayamdimd Brahma etc. The second of 


Chch. upa., III. 13. 1 .and VI. 2. 1. 

K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines (1880), 

III, 323. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Ait. Upa., V. 3. 

1074 Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19. ; cf. Sadeva Sanntya, Chch. Upa., 
VI. 2, 1 and Sarvam khalvidani Brahma, Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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these texts may be taken to sum up Vedantic thought at its 
highest. It is the text on which Uddalaka bases his teach- 
ing to Svetaketu in the Chchanddgya Upanishad. Dean 
Inge suggests that the negative view popularised in the 
West by the “ old religion of India ” held the ground 
throughout the mediseval period. “ It held sway, ” he 
says, “ for a long time — so long that we cannot complain 
if many have said, ‘ This is the essence of Mysticism 
It is interesting to note what he thinks was the cause which 
made popular in Europe the via negativa, which, in meta- 
physics, religion and ethics he regards as “ the great 
accident of Christian Mysticism ”. How it became the 
ruling passion as it were of Christian thinkers is described 
by him in terms which it is well to note. “ The break-up 
of the ancient civilization, with the losses and miseries 
which it brought upon humanity and the chaos of brutal 
barbarism in which Europe weltered for some centuries,” 
he says, ” caused a widespread pessimism and world 
weariness which is foreign to the temper of Europe, and 
which gave way to energetic and full-blooded activity in 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Asiatic Mysticism is 
the natural refuge of men who have lost faith in civilization, 
but will not give up faith in God. ‘ Let us fly hence to 
our dear country ! ’ We hear the words already in Plotinus 
— nay — even in Plato. The sun still shone in heaven, 
but on earth he was eclipsed. Mysticism cuts too deep to 
allow us to live comfortably on the surface of life ; and so 
all ‘ the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligi- 
ble world ’ pressed upon men and women till they were 
fain to throw it off, and seek peace in an invisible world of 
which they could not see even a shadow round about them.” 
This explanation for the spread of what is termed “ Asiatic 
Mysticism ” may be true to the extent it goes, but it does 
not explain the whole position. “ Asiatic Mysticism ” is 
not the refuge of people who have “lost faith in civilization” 
but of people who have believed in it, but set due bounds to 
it in their scheme of life. Its spread into the West was 
primarily due to the fact that it was the natural line of 
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development that religion and with it philosophy sought in 
the centuries following the rise of Christianity. It was an 
Eastern religion and it followed its modes of thought — the 
thought in which it was born and had had its living. The 
Renaissance and Reformation did not altogether kill it. 
The broad humanism of the former prepared the way for 
the latter which may be full}' described — at least in the 
domains of religion and philosophy — as a spent force. 
Though described as a revolt of light against darkness, it 
had, even during the time it had its highest effect, no uniform 
effects on the states of Europe. Its appeal varied from nation 
to nation and country to country. Austria, according to 
Carlyle, preferred “ steady darkness to uncertain new 
light in Spain people stumbled “ in steep places in the 
darkness of midnight ” ; Italy shrugged its shoulders and 
elected “ going into Dilettantism and the Fine Arts ” ; and 
France “ with accounts run up on compound interest ”, had 
to answer the “unit of summons” with an all too indiscrimi- 
nate “ Protestantism ” of its own. Whether this enshrines 
a true picture of its effects or not, there is nothing to show 
that it barred the march of mysticism in Western Europe. 
Martin Luther himself (1483-1546) published a remarkable 
book by an unknown writer, German T/icolo^y, which is held 
to have prepared the way for the Reformation. This work 
is mystical in tone and contends that “ the more the Self, 
the I, the Me, the Mine, that is, self-seeking and selfish- 
ness, abate in a man, the more doth God Himself, increase 
in him. ” Pollock finds much in common between this 
writer and Spinoza. Valentine Weigel (1533-1588) is 
another mystic of the Reformation period. He holds that 
God is conscious in man of His own being and that in 
pitying man He has pity on Himself. Followers of 
Weigel continued down to the 18th century. St. Juan of 
the Cross (1542-1591) is perhaps the greatest Catholic mystic 
of modern times. He tried to restore Mediseval Christianity 
as a protest against the fanatics of the Renaissance. ‘‘ Obey 
God ; cast thyself on Him ; He resembles no created thing ; 
put your faith in Him ; contemplate on Him ; and your 
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soul, by participation, becomes God.” In this mystic 
state, ‘‘the soul gives God to God ; for she gives to God 
all that she receives of God; and He gives Himself to 
her.” Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the great Nature mystic, 
has already been referred to. William Law, the English 
mystic (1686-1761), translated Boehme’s work and thus 
became the exponent of his views in England. Michael 
Molinos, the founder of Quietism (1640-1696), expounded 
Spanish mysticism. On most of these Dean Inge himself 
has written at some length.^®’^^ What has been said thus 
far is sufficient to show that the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not do away with mysticism which is deep-rooted 
in the Christian religion because of its root origins in con- 
templative Hindu thought. Nor does Dean Inge himself 
hold that the ‘‘ negative road is a pure error ”. As he him-' 
self frankly admits, “ there is a negative side in religion, both 
in thought and practice. We are first impelled to seek the 
Infinite by the limitations of the finite, which appear to the 
soul as bonds and prison walls. It is natural first to think 
of the Infinite as that in which these barriers are done 
away. And in practice we must die daily, if our inward 
man is to be daily renewed •••.” The individual has 
generally to pass through the quagmire of the ‘‘ everlasting 
No ”, before he can set his feet on firm ground ; and the 
Christian races, it seems, were obliged to go through the 
same experience. Moreover, there is a sense in which all 
moral effort aims at destroying the conditions of its own 
existence, and so ends logically in self-negation. Our 
highest aim, as regards ourselves, is to eradicate not 
only vice but temptation. We do not feel that we have 
the victory until we no longer wish to offend. But a 
thought crosses the mind of Dean Inge and he says that a 
being who is entirely free from temptation would be either 


See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism ; for German Theology 
at pages 363-365 ; for Luther, at page 196 ; for Weigel, at pages 
274-76 ; for Boehme, at pages 277-86 ; for Molinos, at pages 231-34 
and for Law, at pages 278-86. 

115 - 116 . 
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more or less than a man — either a beast or a God, as 
Aristotle has it. There is, accordingly, “ a half truth ”, in 
his opinion, ‘‘in the theory that the goal of earthly striving 
is negation and absorption It at once becomes false, he 
adds, ‘‘ if we forget that it is a goal which cannot be reach- 
ed in time, and which is achieved, not by good and evil 
neutralising each other, but by death being swallowed up 
in victoiy. If morality ceases to be moral when it has 
achieved its goal, it must pass into something which includ- 
es — as well as transcends — a condition which is certainly 
not fulfilled by contemplative passivity.” This criticism 
would be true if the premises on which it is based were 
granted to be true. But as Dean Inge himself admits, it 
would be a misuse of the term vian'frativa, to interpret it in 
this extreme manner. The negative road marks but the line 
of argument which establishes the transcendence of God, 
as the ‘‘ affirmative road ” establishes Mis immanence. A 
theory or practice is not tested by its e.xtrcmest abuse of it. 
The negative mode stresses the affirmative and the so-called 
‘‘ contemplative passivity”, at least so far as the U panishads 
go, is intended to affirm the affirmative. The text goes 
‘‘ Let him meditate {upafiia) on mind as Brahman” and con- 
cludes ‘‘ He who knows this {veda) shines, warms, etc.’’^'’^" 
Further on we have the text, by means of upas, “ teach me 
thedeity on which you meditate.”^®’® Similarly we have texts, 
which have the same meaning as the text ‘‘ He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ” — v/v., “ the Self should be 
seen, be heard, be reflected on, be meditated upon (w/rtY- 
dhyasitavya)”; ‘‘ Then he sees him meditating {d/iyayaimna) 
on him as without parts” and others use the vaxhd/iyai 
to express the meaning of vid. Dhyai means to think of 
something not in the way of mere representation but in the 
way of continued representation. And upas has the same 
meaning ; for we see it used in the sense of uninterrupted 
concentration of the mind on one object. It has, therefore, to 


Chch. upa.. III. 18. 
Ibid., IV. 1. 2. 

Munda. Upa., III. 1. S. 


47 
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be concluded that the verb vid is used interchangeably with 
dhyai and upas^ the mental activity referred to in texts such 
as “ He knows Brahman” and the like is an often-repeated 
continuous representationd°®° The ” contemplative passi- 
vity ” suggested by Dean Inge is a non-existent, indefinite 
idea and his suggestion that the negative way is liable to abuse 
— as it did in the case of the early Christian mystics — is only 
partially — if at all — true. As he frankly admits, even these 
Christian mystics should not be judged with ” impatience 
or contempt ” The limitations incidental to their place 
in history, ” as he justly remarks, ” do not prevent them 
from being glorious pioneers among the high passes of the 
spiritual life, who have scaled heights which those who talk 
glibly about the mistake of asceticism have seldom ever seen 
afar off.”^°®^ This, indeed, is a just appreciation of the 
teaching of the early Christian mystics. They are easily 
charged as being pantheists in the looser sense of the term. 
But as Mr. H. B. Workman says, however much they 
might play with phrases tending to convey loose ideas of 
pantheistic belief, there are few of them who do not seek to 
conserve personality. ” For the mystics were conscious, ” 
as Mr. Workman remarks, ” that the originality of Chris- 
tianity’ consists in its revelation through the person of 
Christ of the depth and inexhaustibleness of human 
personality.” Accordingly in the Christian mystics, dangerous 
as their language with reference to absorption may be at 
times, there is always an emphasis of purpose ; in the later 
mystics, for instance, much is made of the will — and this 
in itself is fatal to pantheism of the looser variety. This is 
so, because the foundations of belief of the early Christian 

See the illuminating comment of Ramanuja on IV* 1, 1, 
Avriitirasa kridupa deia t . 

Dean Inge, Chrislian Mysticism^ 117. 

As compared with Judaism, and not with Hinduism in 
which the looser pantheistic ideas do not find any prominent place. 
Indeed, they are put into the shade in almost every known text of 
the Upcinishads which speak of ^he aU-jnclysiye cbar^icter of fhc 
Brahman? 
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mystics, who led the way in this matter, were based on 
Upanishadic teachings via the Neo-Platonists, as above 
indicated. Not much is required by way of proof to show 
that “ absorption ”, according to Upanishadic ideas, does not 
mean loss of personality. Indeed, the stress laid on this 
particular idea by the different schools of philosophy in 
India, more particularly by the Dvaitins, Vishistadvaitins, 
the Bhedabhedins and others, is proof positive of the affir- 
mation of personality even after the attainment of salvation. 
There is thus need to distinguish between types of panthe- 
ism and this, indeed, is what Dean Inge is compelled to do. 

“ True Pantheism ”, according to Dean Inge, must 
mean the identification of God with the totality of existence, 
the doctrine that the Universe is the complete and only ex- 
pression of the nature and life of God, who in this theory is 
only immanent and not transcendent. On this view, every- 
thing in the world belongs to the Being of God, who .is 
manifested equally in everything ; whatever is real is 
pferfect ; reality and perfection are the same thing.” For 
a perfect example of this type of pessimism, we have to go, 
he says, to India, and quotes the text “ The learned behold 
God alike in the revered Brahman, in the ox and in the 
elephant, in the dog and in him who eateth the flesh of the 
dogs.” He styles this type of ‘‘ pantheism ” an ‘‘ error ” 
and describes it as leading to ” all manner of absurdities 
and even immoralities ”, as inconsistent with any belief in 
purpose^ either in the whole or in the parts ; that, according 
to it, evil cannot exist for the sake of a higher good but 
must be itself good. ‘‘ It is easy to see,” he adds, “ how 
this view of the world may pass into pessimism or nihilism ; 
for if everything is equally real and equally Divine, it makes 
no difference, except to our tempers, whether we call it 
everything or nothing, good or bad.” This is an extreme 
way of putting the case against pantheism and though Dean 
Inge rescues most of the mystics with whom he deals from 
this error, he thinks Eckhart comes perilously near it and 
Emerson seriously compromised in its direction. So far as 
Upanishadic teaching is concerned, it is enough to state 
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that it represents the stages marked by realism, theism, 
pantheism and idealism. It, indeed) presents, as Deussen 
has well remarked, “ a very varied colouring of idealistic, 
pantheistic or theis tic shades without becoming contradictory 
in the proper sense of the term. For the fundamental 
thought, that is held fast at least as a principle at all stages, 
even at the lowest which maintains the independent exist- 
ence of matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the 
atman ; only that side by side with and in spite of this 
conviction more or less far-reaching concessions were made 
to the empirical consciousness of the reality of the Universe, 
that could never be entirely cast off ; and thus the Universe 
disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of the, sole 
reality of the atman was yet again partially rehabilitated. 
This was effected either by regarding it pantheistically 
as an apparition of the only real ahnan or theistically as 
created by and out of the diman, but yet contrasted 
with it as separate, or realistically as prakriti occupying 
from the very beginning an independent position by the 
side of the purnsha, although in a certain sense dependent 
on the latter, Texts of the kind quoted by Dean Inge 

should not accordingly be taken as typical of the teachings 
of the U panishads. Their position in the context 
where they appear is explainable as those which, for 
instance, declare that with the knowledge of the atman all is 
known’ and which accordingly deny a universe of plura- 
lity.^®®’’ While this height of thought was reached, a 
prolonged stay on it was naturally impracticable. The 
universe was still something existing ; it lay there before 
the eyes of the Upanishadic teachers. It was necessary to 
find a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by conced- 
ing reality of the manifold universe, but at the same time 

1083 Deussen, The Philosophy of- the Upanishads (1906), 161. 

Brihad. Ufa., II. 4. 5 ; Chch. Ufa., VI. 1. 2 ; and Mund. 
Upa., I. 1. 3. 

loss Hand asti kiuchana, Brihad. Upa,, IV, 4, 19 ; Katha, 

Upa., IV. 10-11, 
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maintaining that this manifold universe is in reality Brahman, 
Sarvavi khalvidam Drahnia}'^^'" Idealism, therefore, enter- 
ed into alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and 
became pantheism — not of the type described by Dean Inge 
but of the higher hind which the Upanishadic sages absorbed 
to make their teachings rise to the highest heights imagin- 
able. “ This,” as Deussen aptly reminds us, “ was the case 
already in the definition of satyasya satyaiit, ‘ the reality of 
reality ’.'o®' The universe is reality {saiyam), but the real 
in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
dic/idnddyya Upaiiishad, VI. 6, the rise of the manifold 
universe is traced in a realistic manner, accompanied by 
the repeated assurance that all these changes are ‘‘ depen- 
dent on words, a mere name ”. With this are connected 
the numerous passages which celebrate Brahman as the 
active principle through the entire universe : — ” He is all- 
effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, embracing all, 
silent, untroubled “ the dtinau is beneath and above, in 
the west and in the east, in the south and in the north ; 
the dlman is this entire universe ‘‘the Sun rises from 

him, and sets again in him ” ‘‘ all the regions of the 

sky are his organs the four quarters of the universe 
(east, west, south and north), the four divisions of the 
universe (earth, air, sky and ocean), and the four vital breaths 
(breath, ej^e, ear and nianas), are his sixteen parts; fire is 
his head ; his eyes Sun and Moon ; his ears, the regions of 


Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., II. I. 20. This doctrine may be traced back 
to the great Ndradiya Sukta of the Rig- Vida (Griffith, Big- Veda, X. 
129). 'I'he Purusha Siikta is also interpreted as conveying the idea 
that the Supreme Soul having animated the universe, became also 
present in man, either in a minute form or of indefinite dimensions. 
(See Wilson, Big-Veda, X. 7. 6). 

Chc/t. Upa., III. 14. 2. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2 ; cf. Mtmd. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

1000 Upa., I. 6 . 23 ; Kafka. Upa., IV. 9 ; Atharva-Vida, 

X. 8. 16. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 2. 4. 

Chch. upa., IV. 4-9. 
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the sky ; the revealed Veda is his voice ; the wind his breath ; 
the universe his heart ; from his feet is the earth ; He is the 
inmost self in all things. In what manner, however, is 
the relation of Brahman to this his evolution as the manifold 
universe to be conceived? Deussen would answer “as 
identity”, following in this the later Vedanta, which appeals 
to the word used to express attachment. But this word 
is, as he justly remarks,^””® a mere make-shift ; there is 
still always a broad distinction, between the one Brahman 
and the multiplicity of his appearances. A concession is 
made to the empirical consciousness, tied down as it is to 
space, time and causality. Brahman is regarded as the 
cause antecedent in time, and the universe as the effect 
proceeding from it. The inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him is represented 
as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman. We 
find ourselves at a point where we apprehend the creation 
theories of the Upa7iishads — unintelligible though they may 
seem from the standpoint of its idealism — form an uncon- 
scious accommodation to the forms of our intellectual 
capacity. A few of the more important texts , which 
set out the essential identity of the created universe 
with the Creator may be noted here. In the Bri/iad- 
dranyaka we read: “Just as the spider by means of 
its thread goes forth from itself, as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fly out, so from this Atman all the spirits of 
life spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings. 
Its secret name {U panishad) “ The Truth of tx'uth. ” 

“ The Reality of reality.” “ The vital force is truth, and 
it is the truth of that.”^”®® These illustrations of the spider 
and the fire are repeated in another Upanishad}^^'^ That 

Maud Upa., II. 1. 4. 

Chch. Upa.y VI. 1. 3 ; see also Sankara’s commentary on 
Bralima-Sutr'as, II. 1. 14, Tadaiuinyatvamarambhana iabdddibhyah. 
This STitra is II. 1. 15 according to Ramanuja. The word drambha/ia 
is to be noted in this Suira. 

1005 Philosophy of the Upanishads, 163-166. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20. 

Mund. Upa., I. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 1. 
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the material substance of things also is derived solely from 
Brahman is taught in connection with the illustration of the 
spider, in the text of the Sz’e/asva/am Upanis/md,^^^^ where 
Brahman is described as the god “ who spider-like by 
threads which proceed from him as material {pradhanam)y 
concealed his real nature The last words, according 
to Deussen, mean that Brahman, by not bringing objects 
forth from himself, but changing himself into the objects, 
“ has concealed his real nature ” {svabhdvalo- • • •svdindv7'i- 
iidt). In this sense it is said as early as the Rig- Veda that 
Visvakarman b}' his entrance into the lower world was 
“concealing his original state” {prathaiudchclidd)}^^'^ Simi- 
larly another Upanishadic text declares’^®” that the Atmaii 
has “ entered ” into this universe “ upto the finger-tips, as 
a knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire in 
the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; for 
he is divided ; as breathing he is named breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, and as thinking 
mind.” According to another text, the Aiman is aiindiani 
satyena chchannam, “ the immortal, concealed by (empirical) 
reality and in a third, we read that “it is with him as 
with a lump of salt, which, thrown into the water, is lost 
in the water, so that it is not possible to take it out again ; 
whence, however, we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” 
This thought is developed in another text.”®' To meet 
a possible objection the same idea occurs in another text^^®® 
in an altered form : “ It is with him as with a lump of salt, 
which has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, but through- 
out consists entirely of taste,” etc. Likewise, in this 
manner, efforts are made in other texts to show that 
Brahman by his transformation into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the perfection of his own nature. This 


&vcta. Ufa., VI. 10. 
Rig-Veda, X. 81. 1. 
Brihad. Ufa., I. 4. 7. 
Ibid., I. 6. 3. 

Chch. Ufa., VI. 13. 
Brihad. Ufa., IV. 6. 13. 
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idea was not a new one to the Upanishadic seers. It is 
seen in the in the famous Purusha Sukta, 

where it is said that all beings are only a fourth of the 
Purusha while the three other fourths remain immortal in 
heaven. This teaching appears in the U panishads again 
and again/^®^ in one of which it is elaborated in a manner 
which is strikingly impressive. This text referring to the 
Brahman as Gayatri, describes one-fourth of his as consisting 
of the three worlds (Earth, Sky and Heaven), the second 
of the triple knowledge of the VMa, the third of the three 
vital breaths, while the fourth, exalted above the dust of 
earth, shines as the Sun.’^°° The same idea is expressed 
still more clearly in another well-known text which says 
that Brahman, after having created the three worlds with 
that which lies above and beyond them, himself entered 
“ that half beyond Still another Vedic text describes 

the infinite nature of Brahman, in keeping with which is 
the famous Upanishadic text Om Purnamadah punia- 
midam, etc.^^®’’ which stresses the theme that though a 
man may journey from the perfect to the perfect, yet 
that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. It 
holds forth that Brahman is infinite, that this universe is 
infinite, and that the infinite proceeds from the infinite. Then, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite (universe), it remains as 
the infinite (Brahman) alone. This same idea is amplified 


Rig- Veda, X. 10. 3. The full text is : “ Such is his greatness ; 
and Purusha is greater than this : all beings are one-fourth of 
him ; his other three-fourths, (being) immortal, (abide) in heaven.” 
And X. 10. 4 is as follows : — “ Three-fourths of Purusha ascended ; 
the other fourth that remained in this world proceeds repeatedly and 
diversified in various forms, went to ail animate and inanimate 
creation.” Deussen’s citations have been checked and corrected. 

Chch. Upa., III. 12. 6, which repeats the Rig- Veda ; 
Maiir. Upa., VII. 11. 

RriJtad. Upa., V. 14. 1. 

Saiap. Br., XI. 2. 3. 

Atharva-Veda, X. 8. 29. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 1. 1. ; this reiterates what is enunciated 
in I. 4. 10 ; cf. also Katha. Upa., IV. 10. 
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in greater detail in the beautiful verses of another Upa- 
nishadic text, %Yhich have been thus rendered in inimitable 
manner b}’ Dcussen : — “ The light, as one, penetrates into 
space, and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost 
self of all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet 
remains outside. The air, as one, penetrates into space, 
and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost self of 
all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet remains 
outside. The Sun, the eye of the whole universe, remains 
pure from the defects of eyes external to it ; so the inmost 
self of all beings remains pure from the sufferings of the 
external worlds.””'® Thus, it will be seen that though 
there are passages in the Upaiiislmds which identify the 
alman as the infinitely small within us with the infinitely 
great outside of us, and in this way the identity of the two, 
the atman and the universe, is incessantly emphasized, as 
though it were a matter which stood greatly in need of 
emphasis, still, as Deussen has pointed out, the equation 
that ” a/wirw = universe ” has remained ” ver}? obscure”. 
The one alman and the manifold universe, often as they 
were brought together, always fell asunder again. A 
natural step was therefore taken, when more and more as 
time went on, instead of this unintelligible identity the 
familiar empirical category of causality made its appearance, 
by virtue of which the aiman was represented as the 
cause chronologically antecedent and the universe 
as its effect, its creation. Thus a connection with 
the ancient Vedic cosmogony became possible. Several 
Upanishads^'^'^'^ can be quoted to support this position. 
It is characteristic at this point that the atman, after 
having evolved the universe from himself, enters him- 
self into it as soul. Thus, we read, in the Chchandbgya 
Upanis/iad : ‘‘ That deity resolved : ‘ Verily into these three 
deities (heat, water, food), I will enter with this living 


Kafha. upa., V. 5. 11, 

““ C/;r/;. CTM, III. 19 ; VI. 2. TaUt. Upa., U. Q Ati. Upa., 


I, 1, etc. 
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self’.””^^ Again in the Taittirlya Upanishad, we have 
the following: “After he had created the universe, he 
entered into it ” and in the A ^/areya Upaniskad^ we 
read : “ He reflected : ‘ How could this subsist without me 
• • • - accordingly he cleft here the crown of the head, and 
entered in through this gate Even at this stage, the 

individual soul maintains its identity with the atman. It 
is not like everything else, a created work of the atman ; 
but it is the atman himself as he enters into the world 
he has created. But the stage is soon reached w^hen the 
contrast between the Supreme and individual souls appears. 
This was early anticipated but later on the individual 
soul became more and more definitely opposed to the 
Supreme Soul as “ another With the rise of theism, 

a theory of pre-destination was also evolved. The 
Svetdsvatara Upanishad, on which Sripati relies so much, 
is the best evidence of this theism. But it must be re- 
membered, however, that here all the earlier stages of 
development, the idealistic, pantheistic and cosmogonistic, 
continue to exist side by side, as already remarked, as 
indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is accustomed 
to assert its time-honoured right by the side of the new, 
the fruits of which are readily seen in the far-reaching 
inner contradictions, with which we are often confronted. 
Thus, not only the origin of Indian pantheism — strictly so 
called, according to which the universe is real, and yet the 
atman remains the sole reality, for the atman is the universe 
— is very different from the pantheism of Europe but also its 
identification with the philosophy of the UpanisJiads is apt to 
be wholly misleading. Even in the West, pantheism has 
been defined in a variety of views and it will not do to con- 
fuse these different views with one another. Weissenborn 


C/ich. Upa., VI. 3. 2. 

Tain. Upa., II. 6. 

Ait. Upa., I. 3. 11. 

See Brihad. Upa.., IV. 4. 22 ; Kaush. Upa., III. 8. 

See Katha. Upa., I. 3 ; tSveta. Upa., IV. 6, 7, 5, 8, etc. 
See kai/ia. Upa., II. 2. 3 ; Muud. Upa., III. 2. 3. 
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defines it as the S3'stem which identifies God and the 
all" of ihings, or the unity of thinos.^'^'^^ At least six 
forms of Pantheism are known in the West. Mechanical 
or materialistic pantheism represents God as being the 
mechanical unity of existence; ontological pantheism, 
which postulates abstract unity, represents God as being 
the one substance in all — this school being associated promi- 
nently with the great name of Spinoza ; dynamic pantheism, 
w'hich represents God as being the only force in all ; 
psychical pantheism, which represents God as being the 
soul of the world ; ethical pantheism, which represents God 
as being the universal moral order, a school at whose head 
stands Fichte ; and logical pantheism, which is enunciated 
by Hegel. These different views of Western pantheism 
show how dangerous it would be to seek to define Upa- 
nishadic pantheism, as we find it developed in the texts 
above quoted, in terms not strictly covered by them. If 
Christian mystics are loosely charged with being 
pantheists, the Upanishadic seers are worse so, for 
the charge is not only loose but also entirely unsubstanti- 
ated. The fact that pantheism in the Upanishads is 
connected with idealistic and realistic thought should never 
be forgotten in any discussion pertaining to its exact 
connotation. Dean Inge finds consolation in the 
dictum of xA.miel that “ Christianity, if it is to triumph 
over Pantheism, must absorb it ”. Upanishadic teaching 
has, indeed, triumphed over it by actually absorbing it. 
This is best illustrated in the BhMabheda of Sripati which 
is a serious attempt at reconciling theism with pantheism. 
From what has been thus far said, it will be clear that both 
Neo-Platonism and early Christian mysticism were largely 
influenced by Hindu religion and philosophical thought, 
and they in their turn influenced Western philosophical 
thought, especially, through Bruno, the great philosophy 
propounded by Spinoza. This philosophy outlined a 


See K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrine's, 

III, 323. 
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world-idea, which in its essence is the idea underlying the 
system of BhMabheda postulated by Sripati. In this view 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, it is necessary to set out briefly 
its main features. 

Spinoza’s System of Philosophy. 

To metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
Deity derived from his studies of Hebrew writers and 
others who had come under the influence of Hindu thought, 
Spinoza combined the scientific aspect of the world, 
revealed by Descartes. Though he perceived at first 
some conflict between the two views, as he pondered, he 
found their outlines fused ; and he saw that really there was 
only one view to propound. The universe unfolded itself 
to him as the necessary result of the Perfect and Eternal 
God. Though he owed something to Bacon and Hobbes, 
yet he was indebted mainly to the Jewish Rabbis, the 
Neo-Platonists and Descartes. Briefly put, Spinoza con- 
ceived as a vast unity all existence, actual and possible. 
Indeed, between the actual and the possible he recognizes 
no distinction. For, if a thing does not exist, there must be 
some cause which prevents its existing, or, in other words, 
renders it impossible. This unity he terms, rather in- 
differently, Substance or God. Being the sum of existence, 
it is necessarily infinite, for there is nothing external to 
itself to make it finite ; and it can be the Cause also of 
an infinite number of results. It must necessarily operate 
in absolute freedom, for there is nothing by which it can be 
controlled ; yet, it must necessarily operate in accordance 
with eternal and immutable laws, fulfilling the perfection 
of its own nature. Substance displays itself through an 
infinite number of Attributes, but of these only two. Exten- 
sion and Thought, are knowable by us. This being so, the 
rest may be left out of account in our inquiries. These 
Attributes are not different things, but different aspects 
of the same thing.^^'° Extension and Thought are thus 

As Mr. R. H. M. Elwes remarks, Spinoza does not make it 
clear ^vhether the difference is intrinsic or due to the percipient. 
See Chief Works of Spinoza^ I. Introd, xvi. 
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not parallel and interacting, but identical, and both acting 
in one order and connection. Accordingly all questions 
of the dependence of mind on body or body on mind, are 
summarily done away with. Every manifestation of either 
is but a manifestation of the other, seen under a different 
aspect. Attributes display themselves through an infinite 
number of Modes ; some eternal and universal in respect of 
each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of all physical 
facts ; others having no eternal and necessary existence, but 
acting and reacting on one another in ceaseless flux, 
according to fixed and definite laws. These latter have 
been compared in relation to their Attributes to waves in 
relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues which play over 
the iridescent surface of a bubble. Each is the necessary 
result of that which went before, and is the necessary 
precursor of that which will come after. All are modifications 
of the underlying film. The phenomenal world is made 

up of an infinite number of these Modes. It is manifest 

that -the Modes of one Attribute cannot be acted upon by 
Modes of' another Attribute, for each may be expressed 
in terms of the other ; within the limits of each Attribute 
the variation in the Modes follows an absolutely necessary 
order. When the first is given, the rest follow as inevita- 
bly as from the nature of a triangle it follows that its 

three angles are equal to two right angles. Nature is 

uniform and no infringement of her laws is conceivable 
without a reduction to chaos. Hence it follows that a 
thing can only be called contingent in relation to our 
knowledge. To an infinite intelligence, such a term 
would be unmeaning. Hence also it follows that the 
world cannot have been created for any purpose other 
than that which it fulfils by being what it is. To say that 
it has been created for the good of man, or for any similar 
end, is to indulge in grotesque anthropomorphism. Among 
the Modes of Thought may be reckoned the human mind ; 
among the Modes of Extension may be reckoned the human 
body ; taken together they constitute the Mode man. 

Man’s mind, according to Spinoza, is the idea of 
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man’s body, the consciousness of bodily states. Bodily 
states ai'e the result, not only of the body itself but also 
of all things affecting the body. ’ Hence, the human mind 
takes cognizance, not only of the human body but also of the 
external world, in so far as it affects the human body. Its 
capacity for varied perceptions is in proportion to the body’s 
capacity for receiving impressions. The succession of 
ideas of bodily states cannot be arbitrarily controlled by 
the mind taken as a power apart, though the mind, as the 
aggregate of past states, may be a more or less important 
factor in the direction of its course. We can, in popular 
phrase, direct our thoughts at will, but the will, which we 
speak of as spontaneous, is really determined by laws as 
fixed and necessary, as those which regulate the properties 
of a triangle or a circle. The illusion of freedom, in the 
sense of uncaused volition, results from the fact, that men 
are conscious of their actions, but unconscious of the 
causes whereby those actions have been determined. The 
chain of causes becomes, so to speak, incandescent at a 
particular point, and men assume that only at that point 
does it start its existence. They ignore the links which 
still remain in obscurity. 

If mind be simply the mirror of bodily states, how 
can we account for memory ? When the mind has been 
affected by two things in close conjunction, the recurrence 
of one reawakens into life the idea of the other. Mind ,is — 
to put it illustratively — like a traveller re-visiting his former 
home, for whom each feature of the landscape recalls 
associations of the past. From the interplay of associations 
are woven memory and imagination. Ideas may, however, 
be adequate or inadequate, in other words, either distinct 
or confused. Both kinds are subject to the law of 
causation. Falsity is merely a negative conception. All 
adequate ideas are necessarily true and bear in themselves 
the evidence of their own veracity. The mind accurately 
reflects existence, and if an idea be due to the mental 
association of two different factors, the joining, so to speak, 
may, with due care, be discerned, General notions and 
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abstract terms arise from the incapacity of the mind to 
retain in completeness more than a certain number of 
mental images ; it, therefore, groups together points of 
resemblance, and considers the abstractions thus formed 
as units. 

Knowledge is of three kinds : opinion, rational know- 
ledge, and intuitive knowledge. The first alone is the 
cause of error ; the second consists in adequate ideas of 
particular properties of things, and in general notions ; and 
the third proceeds from an adequate idea of some Attribute 
of God to the adequate knowledge of particular things. 
Reason does not regard things as contingent, but as neces- 
sary, considering them under the form of eternity as part 
of the nature of God. The Will has no existence apart 
from particular acts of volition and, since acts of 
volition are ideas, the Will is identical with the under- 
standing. Next as to the emotions. In so far as it has 
adequate ideas, z.c., is purely rational, the mind may be 
said' to be active ; in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it is 
passive and therefore subject to emotions. Nothing can 
be destroyed from within, for all change must come from 
without. In other words, everything endeavours to persist 
in its own being. This endeavour is simply the result of 
a thing being what it is. When it is spoken of in reference 
to the human mind only, it is equivalent to the Will ; in 
reference to the whole man it may be called appetite. 
Appetite is thus identified with life ; desire is appetite, 
with consciousness thereof. All objects of our desire 
owe their choice simply to the fact that we desire them ; 
we do not desire a thing, because it is intrinsically good, 
but we deem a thing good, because we desire it. Every- 
thing which adds to the bodily or mental powers of activity 
is pleasure, everything which detracts from them is pain. 
From these three fundamentals — desire, pleasure and pain — 
the entire list of human emotions is deduced. Love is 
pleasure, accompanied by the idea of an external cause ; 
hatred is pain, accompanied by the idea of an external 
c^use, Pleasure or pain may be excited by anything, 
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Incidentally, if not directly. Almost all the emotions 
arise from the passive condition of the mind, but there is 
also a pleasure arising from the mind’s contemplation of 
its own power. This is the source of virtue, and is purely 
active. And in what does this virtue consist ? The answer 
to this question leads on to the consideration of man, 
in so far as he is subject to the emotions. Spinoza here 
defines the terms “perfect” and “imperfect”, “good” 
and “ evil ”. A thing can only be called “perfect” in 
reference to the known intention of its author. That is 
“ good ” which we know with certainty to be useful to us ; 
we style “ evil ” that which we know will hinder us in the 
attainment of good. By “ useful ” we mean that which 
will aid us to approach gradually the ideal we have set 
before ourselves. Man, being only a part of nature, must 
be subject to emotions, because he must encounter cir- 
cumstances of which he is not the sole and sufficient 
cause. Emotion can only be conquered by another emotion . 
stronger than itself ; hence knowledge will only lift us 
above the sway of passions, in so far as it is itself “ touched 
with emotion ”. Every man necessarily, and therefore 
rightly, seeks his own interest, which is thus identical 
with virtue ; but his own interest does not lie in selfishness, 
for man is always in need of external help, and nothing 
is more useful to him than his fellow-men. Hence indi- 
vidual well-being is best promoted by harmonious social 
effort. The reasonable man will desire nothing for 
himself, which he does not desire for other men ; therefore 
he will be just, faithful and honourable. Thus, rational 
emotion rather than pure reason is necessary for subduing 
the evil passions. What are the means whereby man may 
gain mastery over his passions .? These depend on the 
definition of passion as a confused idea. As soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of a passion, it 
changes its character and ceases to be a passion. With 
due care, it is possible to form a distinct idea of every 
bodily state. Accordingly, a true knowledge of the passions 
is the best remedy against them. While we contemplate 
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the world as a necessary result of the perfect nature of 
God, a feeling of joy will arise in our hearts, accompanied 
by the idea of God as its cause. This is the intellectual 
love of God, which is the highest happiness man can 
know. It seeks for no special love from God in return, 
for such would imply a change in the nature of the Deity. 
It rises above all fear of change through envy or jealousy, 
and increases in proportion as it is seen to be partici- 
pated in by our fellow-men. “The human mind,” says 
Spinoza, “cannot be wholly destroyed with the body, but 
somew’hat of it remains, which is eternal.’’ The eternity 
thus predicated cannot mean indefinite persistence in time, 
for eternity is not commensurate with time. It must mean 
some special kind of existence ; it is, in fact, defined as 
a mode of thinking. As we have seen, the mind con- 
sists of adequate and inadequate ideas ; in so far as it 
is composed of the former, it is part of the infinite mind 
of God, which broods, as it were, over the extended 
universe as its expression in terms of thought. As such, 
it is necessarily eternal, and, since knowledge implies 
self-consciousness, it knows that it is so. Inadequate ideas 
will pass away with the body, because they are the result 
of conditions, which are merely temporary, and insepa- 
rably connected with the body, but adequate ideas will 
not pass away,- inasmuch as they are part of the mind 
of the Eternal. Knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind, above mentioned, is the source of our highest 
perfection and blessedness ; even as it forms part of 
infinite mind of God, so also does the joy with which it 
is accompanied — the intellectual love of God — form part 
of the infinite intellectual love, wherewith God regards 
Himself. 

According to Spinoza, morality rests on a basis quite 
independent of the acceptance of the mind’s Eternity. 
Virtue is its own reward, and needs no other. He holds 
passionately to this doctrine. For him who is truly wise. 
Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. 
“ And though the way thereto be steep, yet it may be 
48 F 
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found — all things excellent are as difficult, as they are 
rare.”^^“" 

Such in brief is the system of Spinoza, if it can be 
called one.’-^'^ It has been compared to Sankara’s system 
of Advaita by more than one writer. Pollock himself was 
evidently inclined to this view, as we see him prefix to a 
chapter, as a motto, a couplet descriptive of Sankara’s 
main teaching, for explaining Spinoza’s fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of the world. The first line offers the admo- 
nition: “Know in thyself and the world one self-same 
soul and the second one demands : “ Banish the dream 
that sunders part from the whole.” Another writer suggests 
that the substance of Spinoza corresponds to the Upanishadic 
sat and at man ; he compares the Kdrya Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura 7iaiura?is\ and the Kdraiza BraJmzan to Spinoza’s 
natziz'a natzirata. The last of these has, it is added, all the 
properties of Spinoza’s Substance. He is infinite in all things 
finite and is eternal in all things fugitive. He is the ultimate 
and the highest reality. In this view, Sankara anticipated 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge by a thousand years. But 
the criticism is offered that neither one — neither Sankara 
nor Spinoza — explains the world ; they, it is said, only 
explain it away, because they are acosmists, affirming the 
Atman (or Brahman) or Deus (?>., God) and denying the 

R. H. M. Ehves, Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza, I, 
Introd. ; also Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, 
especially Chap. IX. 

Pollock’s version of the passage quoted is as follows ; — 

“ And if the way I have shown to lead hither seems exceed- 
ingly hard, yet it may be discovered. That truly must be hard 
which is so seldom found. For if salvation were so easy and 
could be found with little trouble, how should it come to pass 
that nearly all mankind neglect it ? But every excellent work is 
as difhcult as it is rare.” (These are the last words of Spinoza’s 
Ethics.) 

Sir Frederick Pollock has remarked that Spinozism as a 
living and constructive force is not a system but a habit of mind 
{loc~ cit„ 381). He adds : “ The genuine and durable triumphs of 
philosophy are not in systems but in ideas.” {Ibid.) 
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world. To Sankara, it is said, Being or Sai is identical 
with perfection. By a similar thought, Spinoza, we are 
told, identifies Substance with God. Spinoza begins his 
system with the Substance, without any preceding inquiry 
as to its reality. From there he proceeds to the attributes, 
and thence to the modi in order to explain the world away. 
Sankara proceeds in the same way. Brahman, or being, 
requires no further proof for its existence, because from 
it springs forth all possibility of thinking and recognition. 
To Sankara, intuitive and immediate recognition is the 
highest form of knowledge. He too visualises the world, 
Sud specie ccteriiitatis. The totality of things he sees as 
an indivisible oneness from which everything flows with 
mathematical necessity. All miracles and extraordinary 
events are as taboo to Sankara as they are to Spinoza, for 
to both everything happens only by absolute necessity. 
Both were engineers of fate who tried to encase it in 
immutable and unchangeable laws. It will thus be seen, 
we‘ are told in conclusion, that the monism of both 
Sankara 'and Spinoza is correlated to pantheism in equal 
measure, because both represent the same type of conscious- 
ness.^^"' While a good part of the argumentation as to 
similarity in reasoning observable in Sankara and Spinoza 
may, perhaps, prove acceptable to some, the conclusion 
drawn from it would not. Does Spinoza postulate really 
monism ? This view of Spinoza has not been approved even 
by certain Western scholars, notably by John Caird, who 
lays bare the contradiction that would result in accepting 
such an interpretation. Spinoza’s conception of Substance 
as unity in the abstract would, in a word, be in conflict 
with his concrete idea of Attributes and Modes, as applied 
to finite beings. If Substance is absolute and indetermi- 
nate, it cannot display itself, as postulated, through an 
infinite number of Attributes nor could there be Extension 
and Thought, the only two Attributes knowable by us. 
Concisely conceived, Spinoza’s theory must be understood 


Melamed, Spinoza and Buddha y 241, 251, 254. 
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to correlate the Substance with the idea of its displaying 
itself through an infinite number of Attributes and allow 
these Attributes again into displaying themselves through 
an infinite number of Modes ; some eternal and universal, in 
respect of each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of 
all physical facts ; others having no eternal and no necessary 
existence but acting and reacting on one another in cease- 
less flux, according to fixed and definite laws. These 
latter have been compared in relation to their Attributes 
to waves in relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues 
■which play over the iridescent surface of a bubble. The 
conception underlying a theory like this shows that Spinoza 
by postulating it was trying to connect the infinite with the 
finite, thus providing for the manifestation of the finite from 
the infinite. The Self-Evolution of the Infinite would thus 
seem to be the bed-rock on which Spinoza’s theory is based. 
This idea is inherent in the theory of BhMabhMa and it 
\vould seem that, in its essence, Spinoza’s system, in so far 
as it is a system, is of the BhMdbheda variety. “ Exten- 
sion ” and “ Thought ” help towards the maintenance of the 
doctrine of cBte7'nitas and thus is got over the need for the 
absorption of the finite in the infinite. This, it will be 
seen, is the very position advanced by Sripati in the enun- 
ciation of his own theory. There is unity, and yet there is 
diversity ; unity in the Substance and Variety, through 
Extension and Thought and the infinite number of Modes 
that Attributes can themselves display. 

About the time that Spinoza propounded his philoso- 
phy, there were others who put forward views that were 
far different from his own. Among these were Descartes 
and Hobbes, to each of whom, as we have seen, Spinoza 
owed something; Leibniz ; and Locke. Of these, Descartes, 
who introduced the mathematical method into philosophy , 
accepts the reality of the world of experience in so far 
as this is distinct. Next, he concedes supernaturalism 
and as such accepts that the world is the creation of 
God and is wholly dependent on Him for its continued 
existence. Finally, he holds that the created world consists 
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of two classes of things, bodies (or “extended things’’) 
and minds (or “ thinking things ’’), between whom there 
can be no interaction, they being quite distinct- The 
soul can, and through the aid of God, direct but not produce 
the movements of the body. Hobbes (1588-1679), while 
opposed to supernaturalism, extended the scope of mecha- 
nistic e.xplanation to the whole world of reality. His 
naturalism landed him in materialism. To him, matter 
and motion become the sole realities and account for every- 
thing. The pressure of matter on the sense organs produces 
sensations, and sensations produce knowledge. Sensations 
and thoughts are only kinds of motion, while mind — or soul 
— is also matter. The same tendency — the tendency to 
persist in their present condition, whether of motion or of 
rest — characterises all things. God may be the first Cause, 
but man cannot have any idea of Him. Spinoza, as we have 
seen, was influenced by Descartes, from whom he took 
over the mathematical method. But it was from Hobbes that 
he- derived his naturalism, which he applied more syste- 
matically' than even Hobbes. To him reason became 
supreme and with the aid of reason, he tried to discover 
the inter-connection that exists between things. With him, 
accordingly, naturalism and rationalism go together, though 
naturalism, in his hands, becomes something quite different 
from the naturalism of Hobbes. He finds place in Nature 
for both the material and the spiritual, for the divine and 
the human. To him, accordingly. Nature is God and God 
is Nature. To Spinoza, God is All and All is God. 
Every finite object or event is dependent on innumerable 
others, which ramify in all directions. Each of these is, 
in its turn, dependent on innumerable others. A world 
-consisting of such contingent objects and events would be 
unintelligible. There should therefore be predicated some 
self-dependent reality — which Spinoza calls “Substance” — 
which sustains all dependent things and events. This self- 
dependent, self-existing “ Substance ”, however, need not 
be sought in any external creator. The cosmic system — 
or Nature — may in its entirety take the place of God. 
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This conception of God avoids the problem of creation 
from nothing. God is thus deemed to be co-extensive with 
Nature. Nature or God is accordingly all-comprehensive, 
infinite and perfect. Nature is, besides, dynamic, exercis- 
ing every existing form of energy. Each ultimate kind of 
energy is an Attribute of God. Of these ultimate Attri- 
butes, man only knows two. And these, according to 
Spinoza, are Extension and Thought, i.e., physical energy 
and mind energy. As before stated, Spinoza holds that 
there may be infinity of other Attributes. All material 
bodies and physical events are “ modes ”, i.e., modifications 
or states, of the attribute Extension, and all minds and 
mental experiences are modes of the attribute Thought. 
The apparent interaction between body and mind arises 
from their being concomitant modes of the constitutive 
Attributes of the one ultimate reality. The various finite 
modes are not illusions, but real while they last ; and even 
when they pass away, they do not utterly disappear. For, 
the One remains in which the many change and change 
again. To Spinoza, God is not a Person. He is more 
than a Person; he is super-Personal, for he is more 
than what we can understand by designating him a ‘‘person”. 
And he is, for this reason, not the less worthy of love. 
Indeed, Spinoza’s philosophy ends in ” the intellectual love 
of God ”, which, as Professor Wolf well expresses it, 
‘‘is the fruit of that highest intuition to which man attains 
when, after an adequate discipline of intelligence and char- 
acter, he arrives at a synoptic vision of One and All.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), who was born in the same 
year as of Spinoza and lived for twenty-seven years after 
Spinoza’s death, propounded a philosophy which was 
limited to the study of human nature and human knowledge. 
His Essay on the Hutnan Understanding was intended to 
show that all our ideas are derived from experience, i.e., 
through the senses and reflection on what they reveal. The 
mind has the power of reflecting upon the course of its ideas, 
and in reflection, higher ideas (such as power, cause, 
unity, relation) are formed. He thus explains universal 
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ideas on an empirical basis. According to him, there 
are thus no innate ideas. The understanding being depen- 
dent on sensations, it can reflect on these and combine them 
into more complex wholes, but it cannot add to them. 
Sensations, however, are onlj^ appearances of the primary 
qualities of things — extension, shape, solidity, number, 
motion, sensations of secondary qualities — colour, smell, 
sound, taste — are merel)' subjective effects produced in us 
by primary qualities, and are not copies of anything 
objective. Then as to substances (bodies and souls) our 
ideas are vague, and cannot be justified by sense-experi- 
ence. It is accordingly impossible to say whether the soul 
is a spiritual substance or a material substance endowed with 
the capacity to think. Man, being strictly limited to his 
experience, does not know the real essence of anything. 
Every person can be sure only of his own existence, by 
intuition, and of the existence of God as the cause of his 
existence.^^"® Locke reaches his conclusions by the use of 
the inductive method. He thus makes observation his 
starting qsoint and rejects all metaphysical ideas as to the 
origin of knowledge — innate ideas, pre-established harmony, 
divine inspiration. 

Leibniz (1646-1716), who rvas a contemporary of 
Spinoza and corresponded with him, propounded a theory 
of reality which is wholly psychological in character. Its 
pivotal points are his doctrine of monads, the principle of 
pre-established harmony, and the law of continuity. He 
tries to reconcile mind and matter in what Dr. Aveling has 
described as “a panpsychism ”, a universe in which all 
that exists is held to be spiritual. To Leibniz, mental 
substances are independent activities, essentially individual, 
yet together constituting a world. These active forces he 


Prof. Saintsbury makes the characteristic remark that 
Locke is eminently — i.e,, before all his contemporaries — of such 
stuff as dreams are not made of.” He is wholly a prosaic, practical 
man and Englishman. 
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calls “ monads Like material atoms, they are simple, 

indivisible and indestructible ; they are also, according 
to Leibriiz, endowed, in varying degrees, with the power of 
mental representation. The human soul is such a monad, 
conscious of W'hat it represents. , Others represent the 
universe confusedly or even unconsciously, and so reflect 
every other monad in existence. The world consists of these 
immaterial monads in an ascending scale of perfection, their 
place being determined by the degree of clearness with which 
each actively represents the rest. They are thus of all 
degrees of development, some having but a very Ioav kind of 
consciousness or sub-consciousness, others are in a higher 
dream-state, yet others are wide awake, and have clear 
thoughts, while God enjoys the most intense and most active 
consciousness. The monads are infinite in number and 
infinite in gradation, no two monads being exactly alike. 
Each monad is self-contained and is not affected by the others, 
except only by God who has created them by a kind of 
emanation, or “fulguration”. The appearance of inter- 
action between different monads is due to a “pre-established 
harmony ”. God has so made them that they all act in 
harmony. The corespondence of the succession of -ideas in 
the mind with the movements of the monads of the body is 
explained in the light of the same theory. Soul and body 
agree like two clocks, originally set going by God and 
absolutely synchronised. As observed by Professor Wolf, 
the whole theory bears the “ impress of supernaturalism ”. 
The motive which prompted this theory on Leibniz’s part, 
according to him, was “ the anxiety to justify the belief in 
the ultimate reality and permanence of individual souls”. 

It will be seen that Leibniz makes a difference between 
minds and ordinary souls. In ordinary souls, for instance 
the souls of brutes, there is some connection between 
conscious perceptions in accordance with the laws of memory 

Monads from Greek monos, alone; an ultimate atom; a 
micro-organism of extremely simple character. In his Monadology, 
Para 1, Leibniz defines it as “ a simple substance which enters into 
compounds; simple, that is, without parts”. 
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and imagination ; but minds, which have clear and distinct 
apperceptions, are further gifted with reason. Ordinary 
souls are the living mirrors of the universe of created things, 
whereas minds are also images of the Divinity himself, the 
Author of nature, and are capable of knowing the system of 
the universe. This makes minds capable of entering into 
a kind of society with God, so that they are members of the 
Cit)^ of Minds, the most perfect state under the most perfect 
of monarchs. Just as within the world of nature there is 
harmony between the two kingdoms of efficient and of 
final causes, so there is a harmony between the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of grace. In 
other words, there is accord between God as Architect 
of the machine of the universe and God as Monarch of the 
divine City of Minds. By reason of this harmony, there 
is no good action without reward, and no evil action without 
punishment. All things work together for the good of the 
righteous in a universe which is the image of the infinite 
perfections of God.^’--® According to Leibniz, then, sub- 
stances ffi'e really unities and cannot be affected by anything 
outside themselves ; that if the constituent elements of 
things are real unities, they must be the only real unities, 
and that if they are to keep together as real unities, 
they can only be compounded by aggregation ; that we 
have in e.xperience an instance of such a real unity in our 
self, which, though indivisible into parts, but yet is capable 
of great variety ; that the mind is unaffected in its experi- 
ence by anything outside of itself, which shows that real 
unities are pregnant with their own nature ; that the essence 
of material substance is not extension, nor even motion, 
but force, a character in things which is pre-supposed by' 
solidity and motion ; that real entities must, therefore, 
be conceived to be endowed with force in the same manner 


A generalization based on Leibniz’s own words occurring 
in his Monailology, Paras 85 to 89. 

See Monadology, Para 90. Vide The Philosophical IVriliiigs 
of Leibniz, ed. Mary Morris and C. R. Morris. 
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as the soul is endowed with activity ; that since there can- 
not be any interaction between real unities, there must be 
pre-established harnion}’^ in order to give unity to the uni- 
verse, as without such harmony, there would be a chaotic 
plurality and everything would be purposeless, which seems 
absurd ; that reality is governed not by mechanical laws, 
but by the law of sufficient reason ; that the real world is not 
the only possible world, but the best of possible worlds ; 
that everything is ordered not by a mechanistic necessity 
but by the moral necessity to work for the highest good of 
minds ; and that this is achieved by making the kingdom 
of nature subservient to the kingdom of minds, God being 
at once the Architect of the one and the Monarch of the 
other.”-" Leibniz thus postulates that minds are the 
mirrors of the Divinity himself; they are capable of know- 
ing the system of the universe ; they are capable of 
entering into a kind of society with God ; they are members 
of the City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most 
perfect of monarchs.”-® There is thus evidence enough to 
indicate that Leibniz postulates not only individuality of the 
soul, but also its permanence ; not only its permanence but 
also its association with God ; not only its association with 
but also its origin in God. In these views, Leibniz 
approaches certain aspects of the B/iMdblieda view. He 
holds that “ there is never, strictly speaking, absolute 
generation nor perfect death, consisting in the separation 
of the soul. And what we call generation is a development 
and a growth, while what we call death is an envelopment 
and a diminution.” In the next paragraph, Leibniz adds 
that ‘‘ philosophers have been much embarrassed over the 
origin of forms, entelechies or souls. But to-day when 
exact researches on plants, insects and animals have revealed 
the fact that the organic bodies of nature are never 
produced from a chaos or from putrefaction, but always 


See C. R. Morris, Inlrodi/ction to the Philosophical Writings 
of Leihtiiz, xxiv-xxv. 

Monadology, Paras 83*85. 
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from seeds, wherein there was certainly some pcrforinatioiiy 
we conclude not onl}' that the organic body was already 
present before conception, but also that there was a soul in 
this body ; that, in a word, the animal itself was present, 
and that by means of conception it was merely prepared for 
a great transformation, so as to become an animal of another 
kind. We even see something of this kind apart from 
birth, as when worms become flies, and caterpillars become 
butterflies.”^^"® 

Leibniz did not agree with Spinoza in fundamental 
points and expresses his dissent from him in some of his 
works. Pollock strongly criticizes Leibniz’s attitude 
towards Spinoza, and his “ tone of systematic depreciation”, 
as he calls it, in his works. He even says that Leibniz’s 
attitude ‘‘encouraged injustice towards Spinoza” and 
contributed its share ‘‘ in keeping Spinoza out of his 
rightful place Whether this is so or not, there is no 

question that Leibniz, holding the views he did, could not 
but disagree from the views of Spinoza. 

Influence of Spinoza : Bhedabheda in the V7est. 

The views of later writers onphilosophy are mainly based 
on the systems of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke 
or Leibniz. These provided, as Professor Wolf sa 3 's, 
‘‘ the broad foundations for all, nearly all the philosophies ” 
which have been propounded since then during the past 
two centuries. There is hardly any doubt that Leibniz 
helped Kant to effect the Copernican revolution he did 
in logic. Through Wolff, the chief follower of Leibniz, 
Kant sought to revivify philosophy. But the influence 
of Spinoza on German thought generally was far greater 
than that of Leibniz. F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819) spoke of 
Spinoza’s philosophy as logically unanswerable though 


Mouadology, Para 74. 

See Theodicy. Morris, Philosophical Writings of Leibniz, 
page 196 ; page 242, Para 173. 

Pollock, loc. cit., 355. 
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morally unacceptable.""" Lessing (1729-1781) said that 
there was no other philosophy but Spinoza’s. Kant was 
not wholly unaffected by its rising influence but Goethe 
(1749-1832) assimilated and used it. J. G. Fichte (1762- 
1814), though he started as a disciple of Kant, broke 
away from him subsequently and developed a philosophy 
in which we see how he had studied Spinoza and how 
he had felt the power and the influence of Spinoza’s 
world-idea. He took Spinoza’s metaphysical interpre- 
tations of theology with but little alteration, though 
he diverged from Spinoza’s theory of substance. He 
argued that even the Absolute is the product of the mind. 
The whole of experience — not its form only — is generated 
by the " absolute self ” in which individual minds partici- 
pate. The “ absolute self ” divides itself into a knowing 
self and a known object, because the moral growth of the 
self needs objects as obstacles to be surmounted by moral 
endeavour. For similar reasons, he holds that the absolute 
self must divide into many selves, otherwise there would 
be no opportunity for the exercise of moral duties. But 
the many selves are all expressions of one moral order, 
which is the absolute self or God. He thus tries to 
harmonize realism with idealism and in doing so reaches 
the Bhldabheda position. No wonder that his philosophy 
impressed Carlyle. “ So robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm,” said Carlyle of Fichte, “ so lofty, massive, and 
immoveable, has not mingled in philosophic discussion 
since the time of Luther • • • . the cold, colossal, adamantine 
spirit standing erect and clear, like Cato Major among 
degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa 
and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves 
of Academe. ” 


Jacobi contended for the do^ma of immediate cognition 
as the special organ of the supersensuous. As Schwegler suggests, 
he failed to note that cognition has, as already described, a series of 
subjective intermediating movements and can pre'tend to immediacy 
only in entire oblivion of its own nature and origin. , 
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Hegel (1770-1831), though he criticized Spinoza, was 
greatly influenced by him. He repeatedly said that to be a 
philosopher, you must first be a Spinozist and that if you 
have not Spinozism, you have no philosophy. It is to be 
feared that Hegel criticized Spinoza not for what he 
actually said or thought but for what was understood as 
Spinoza’s view in his time.’^““ However this may be, 
the fact remains that his theory endeavours to harmonize 
the absolute with the many. The philosophy of Hegel 
resolves being into thought, and thought into the unity 
of the logical moments of simple apprehension, judgment 
and reason, all purely spiritual acts, whereby being in 
itself, or sey^i, becomes other than itself, or fur sich seyn, 
the universal being first by separating from itself particu- 
larised, and then by return into itself individualised, the 
whole being what Hegel characterizes as Des Process 
des Geistes or “ the Process of the Spirit”. This is what 
has been called “ the secret of Plegel”. It is an open 
secret, as has been well said, and one too that pervades the 
whole of his system. ‘‘ Open where you will,” writes Dr. 
Sterling, the first of his chief exponents in England, “ you 
find him always engaged in saying pretty well the same 
thing ” — always identity by otherness passing into selfness 
or making that for itself which is at first in itself. The 
unity that Hegel aims at is, again, Blieddd/ieda, wherein 
difference is particularised while unity is stressed. The 
two seem to be opposed to each other but are really allied 
to each other. Hegel’s identity of the opposites is what 
we see in Bhlddbheda. The similarity does not end there, 
for we see BhMdbheda more than lurking in Hegel’s 
description of the nature of the absolute and its separation 
from itself. 

F. W. S. Schelling (1775-1854), though originally a 
student of Hegel, later attached himself to Fichte, and then 
departed from him in restoring the Absolute to the position 
of an unknown thing-in-itself. He re-established once 


See Pollock, Joc.cit., 372, f.n. 2. 
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again the reality of the physical world. To him the 
beauty of the material world is sufficient ground for its 
reality. It is an expression of the Absolute as the mind 
is. The Absolute thus is neither mind nor matter, though 
it expresses itself in both. Thus Schelling’s theory of 
unity is essentially based on the idea of the Absolute being 
allowed its place of pre-eminence. Though he has been 
criticized as having gone back to Spinozism, it is clear 
that he urges as much the reality of the Absolute as the 
reality of the material world. That is just where he 
agrees with the BhMabheda theory, which refuses to yield 
either the Absolute or the material world. 

J. T. Fechner (1801-1887), the great ps 3 'chophysicist, 
who laid the foundations of the science of psychophysics 
in his Elements of Psychophysics, has elaborated a theory 
which has to be described as a phase of BheddbliMa. 
He regards the universe as a society of souls, and God 
as the supreme all-embracing Soul. To him, inwardly all 
souls are mental, though they appear outwardly to each 
other as material bodies. Just as smaller bodies are 
included in larger bodies, and all bodies are included in 
physical nature, so some souls are included in others, and 
the soul of God embraces all other souls. 

Rudolph Plermann Lotze (1817-1881), the German 
philosopher, author of Microcosmus, developed a system of 
teleological idealism — sometimes also called as idealistic 
pantheism — which is largely based on ethical considerations. 
According to it, ultimate reality is mental substance. 
Material phenomena are, in his view, appearances produced 
by souls or spiritual monads, but he held that these monads 
are not independent substances, but modes or states of God, 
who is the sole and infinite Substance. He repudiated both 
agnosticism and a mere mechanical view of the universe. 
In his view, mechanistic phenomena are appearances 
resulting from the uniform laws with which God comes out 
of these immanent activities which, he suggests, are, at the 
same time, directed to divine ends. He thus endeavoured 
to reconcile idealism with what might be called qualified 
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monadism of a kind which, while it is a departure from that 
of Leibniz, contains the elements of the Bheddb/ieda 
doctrine. 

T. H. Green (1838-1882) and F. H. Bradley (1846- 
1924) continued in the spiritual tradition set up by Hegel. 
Green led the protest against empiricism and evolutionism, 
which denied to man a sense of moral obligation. Man 
is not a being who is simpl}' “ the result of natural forces ”. 
To understand his real nature, it is necessary to understand, 
first, the nature of our consciousness, the reality of which 
is all that we are sure of in the first instance. Human 
consciousness is essentially self-consciousness. In man, 
even the simplest process of sense-perception is not a mere 
change, but the consciousness of a change. Human experi- 
ence, thus, consists not only of mere events, physical or 
mental, but of recognitions of such events. What is appre- 
hended, accordingly, is never a bare fact, but a recognized 
fact, a synthesis .of relations in a consciousness which 
involves a self as well as th'e elements of the objects 
apprehended, which it holds together in the unity of 
the act of perception. Knowledge therefore always implies 
the work of the mind or self. The work of the mind, 
however, is not capricious or arbitrary. This is attested 
by the common distinction between truth and error, 
between reality and illusion and by the very existence 
of the sciences. But all this, in the view of Green, 
implies that the reality which we know is an intelligible 
reality, an ideal system, in short, a spiritual world. 
And such a world, in his opinion, can only be explained 
by reference to a spiritual “ principle which renders 
all relations possible and is itself determined by none 
of them ”, an absolute and eternal self-consciousness which 
apprehends as a whole what man knows only in part. 
This ‘‘ principle ”, this absolute, and eternal self-conscious- 
ness, is, to him, God. In some measure, man partakes of the 
self-consciousness of God. This participation is the source 
of morality and religion. For a self-conscious personality, 
according to him, cannot be supposed to pass away but 
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must ])artakc of the nature of the eternal. A bridge 
between the Absolute and the finite is thus created — by the 
" principle which renders all relations possible and is itself 
determined by none of them”. The Absolute is the ideal and 
the finite partakes of its nature — the self-consciousness of the 
one being the self-consciousness of the other. Thus, the 
finite partakes of the ” nature of the eternal”. Green thus 
affirms both unity and difference between the Absolute and 
the finite and harmonizes both by postulating a spiritual world, 
an ” ideal system ”, drawn from his Megelian repertoire. 
F. H. Hradley, if anything, is even more specific. He feels 
that the Hegelian view that the ” real ” is the natural, adopt- 
ed by Green, is far from satisfying. He finds this kind of 
idealism not only ” as cold and ghost-like as the dreariest 
materialism ” but also the apparent glory of the perceived 
world as much "a deception and a cheat ”, if it covers 
” some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories,” which Hegel’s 
idealism regards as ultimate reality. He makes ” immediate 
experience ” rather than ” cognitive consciousness ” his 
starting-point. He finds in immediate experience ” an 
immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one ”. It is 
doubtless at first an undifferentiated unity, and non- 
relational but it contains implicitly numerous distinctions 
which discursive thought or judgment makes explicit. For 
immediate experience is felt to be inadequate, and thought is 
our endeavour to supplement it by introducing distinctions, 
abstractions, qualifications, relations, etc. But the categories 
and concepts with which thought operates, though useful 
as working ideas for the special tasks of science, are 
unsatisfactory for a philosophic understanding of ultimate 
reality. ” The nature studied by the observer and by the 
poet and painter, is in all its sensible and emotional fulness 
a very real Nature. It is in most respects more real 
than the strict object of physical science.” For the 
concepts of science are abstract and not ultimately 
true. Space and time, relation and quality, primary and 
secondary qualities, motion and change, causation and 
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activity, self and things-in-themselves — all these notions, 
when closely examined, end in self-contradiction, and are 
therefore applicable only to mere “appearances”, not to 
ultimate reality. For ultimate reality must be self- 
consistent and harmonious. Yet even “appearances” 
cannot be mere illusions, though Bradley sometimes de- 
scribes them as such. They must have a place in ultimate 
reality. How is ultimate Reality, the Absolute, to be 
conceived ? The clue to such a conception, though a 
very inadequate conception, is sought by Bradley in 
immediate experience, at least in immediate experience 
at — as it has been put — a higher remove. The Absolute 
is a Spirit embracing and completing all finite experiences 
and “ appearances ”. And the experience of the Absolute or 
the Absolute experience, repeats at a higher remove, with 
infinitely greater wealth and perfection, the “ immediate 
feeling”, the “ knowing and being in one ”, .which charac- 
terizes the “ immediate experience ” of human beings. 
“ Reality is one experience ” and “ experience” exhausts all 
reality. “ There is no being or fact outside of that which 
is commonly called psychical existence. Feeling, thought 
and volition — any groups under which we class psychical 
phenomena — are all the material of existence. And there 
is no other material actual or even possible. ” Spirit is 
to Bradley “ the unity of the manifold in which externa- 
lity of the manifold has utterly ceased. “ Outside of spirit,” 
according to him, “ there is not, and there cannot be, 
any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual, so 
much the more is it veritably real.” To Bradley, the 
Absolute was supra-personal, and it “ has no history of its 
own, though it contains histories without number.” The 
Absolute is a Spirit which embraces and completes all 
finite experiences and “appearances”. And that Spirit 
is the unity of the manifold in which the externality of 
the manifold has ceased. Finite experiences are there, 
but they are embraced in the Spirit — the Absolute ; 
the unity of the manifold makes the Spirit, the exter- 
nality of the manifold having ceased. This conception of 
49 F 
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the Absolute is much like Bheddblieda, which postulates 
the unity of the manifold, the manifold having lost its 
externality. 

B. Bosanquet (1848-1923), who makes thought the 
pathway to absolute reality, reaches the Bhcddbheda 
position in a different manner. He refutes the idea that 
thought could lead, by its abstraction, to any inconsistencies. 
It is wrong, in his view, to identify thought with the 
formation of abstract universals, which naturally lead to an 
inadequate interpretation of reality. Thought is not 
merely abstract ; it is, at its best, systematic. It helps 
to construe the systemic character of reality. Its 
characteristic “ universal ” for the understanding of reality 
is the “ concrete universal ”, i.c., the conception of a 
“whole” or “system”, not the merely “abstract” 
universal which is only concerned with what is common 
or general in things instead of with their S 5 'stematic 
inter-relations in a whole or system. Thus conceived, 
thought leads, not to contradiction or illusory appearance, 
but to the very heart of reality. It is, in fact, to Bosan- 
quet, “ the self-revelation of reality ”. Thought and 
reality are, to him, correlative. “Thought,” he says, “is 
always an affirmation about reality. ” And reality “ is 
the whole that thought is always endeavouring to afffrm.” 
In all experience, the inffuence of “ the whole ” or the 
concrete universal, is implicit. In logical thought, which 
follows the natural impulse to seek the truth and reality, 
we have “ the whole ” operating explicitly as the criterion. 
In it “the idea of system, the spirit of the concrete universal, 
in other words, of individuality, is the central essence. ” 
All higher experiences are characterised by the fact that in 
them comes to light the coherence of things, the “ whole- 
ness ”, or system, /.<?., integrity, of the universe, that is, 
the Absolute. In such experiences, accordingly, we feel 
“ the heart-beat of the Absolute”. And the Absolute 
is the final synthesis of mind and nature. Nature and 
mind are correlative. Nature is what is revealed to 
mind, and mind is what apprehends or interprets nature. 
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In the Absolute all finite experiences are transmuted and 
perfected into a complete whole. As such a whole in 
which everything is adjusted in relation to the rest, the 
Absolute may be described as self-directing. The Absolute 
is thus the one, according to Bosanquet, in which all finite 
experiences are changed and perfected into a whole. It is 
thus self-conditioned and self-regulating. The finite has no 
significance without it ; in it, it finds its coherence or 
systemic integrity. But its individuality is not denied ; but 
is affirmed and, indeed, without such individuality, the very 
conception of the idea of system, would be in danger. Only 
it would be without purpose, if it were not correlated to 
the whole, the Absolute. In his view, the finite can have 
no separate existence but must find its place in the Absolute, 
if human experience is any guide. 

Professor Benedetto Croce (born 1866), the leading 
Italian Idealist philosopher, has propounded a philosophy of 
the spirit which is likewise a form of the B/ieddbJieda theory. 
He starts with the view that conscious experience is 
the only sort of reality that need be assumed. But he 
concedes that spiritual reality contains more than the ex- 
perience of merely finite minds. He also posits a universal 
consciousness or spirit which is immanent in all finite minds 
and is more than the mere totality of finite minds. While 
Hegel and his school of thought conceived of the dialect of 
thought as essentially logical rather than temporal in charac- 
ter — though Hegel had to agree that it was also a process 
in time — Croce definitely regards the cosmic spirit as a 
process in time and identifies reality with history. In other 
words, he represents reality as incessantly changing, always 
active, ever creative. Much like Bergson and James, he 
rejects the idea of a static, immutable Absolute, or “block 
universe,” complete once for all. Cosmic activity proceeds 
in cycles, but is without a beginning and without an end. 
Within this total spiritual activity, certain phases, aspects 
or factors may, he holds, be distinguished, though not 
separated. He distinguishes theoretical from practical 
activity. Within each of these, he makes further distinctions. 
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Under theoretical, he differentiates intuitions from concepts, 
which are thoughts or ideas. Intuition, he holds, is the act 
of creating the materials of cognition and exemplifies it by 
the creation of the artist. In this case, the mind has no 
material from outside supplied to it ; it simply creates or 
produces its intuitions. On the other hand, conceptual 
thinking operates on intuitions and traces relations be- 
tween them, or traces \vhat is universal in them. Concepts, 
indeed, are immanent in the intuitions, it being impossi- 
ble to separate them. Concepts, how^ever, have a certain 
special significance. They are common to all minds 
and are the means of communion between them. They 
are universal, and are expressive of the Universal Spirit 
that is immanent in all finite minds. As to the objects 
to which theoretical activity must always be directed, 
they also are the creations of that activity. In fact 
the process of thinking, the object of thought, and the 
discrimination between the activity and the object are all of 
them aspects of the same total experience. They seem 
separate, but are not. It is only by a process of abstraction 
that a world of seemingly independent objects is set up over 
against the world of thought. Next, as to practical' activity, 
Croce holds that this is ahvays volition, since there are 
no physical actions in a spiritual world. As volition 
depends on cognition, practical activity is dependent on 
theoretical activity. To Croce, this world is in the region 
of pure intuition, of experience accepted for its own sake. 
The question of the reality of experience does not arise in 
this region. We are satisfied wdth experience itself, simply 
as such. But anything can be intuited and taken as pure 
experience. The w^orld then can be imagined as simply 
existing and as satisfying bur desires simply by being 
so imagined. This does not preclude the conception of a 
■world that exists and of the idea that its existence is an 
affair of perfect interconnection and coherence. Croce is 
largely governed by the Hegelian idea of the supremacy of 
the Spirit, though he differs from his master in suggesting 
that religion is only imperfect philosophy and not the 
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supreme form of the Spirit. However this may be, Croce 
agrees with Bheddb/iMa when he refuses to accept the ^ 
" block universe ” idea ; when he speaks of a universal 
consciousness or spirit as immanent in all finite minds 
and is something more than a mere totality of finite minds ; 
when he suggests the Cosmic Spirit as a process in 
time ; and when he speaks of concepts as being universal 
and as expressive of the universal Spirit that is immanent 
in all finite minds. 

J. Ro 3 ’ce (1855-1916), the well-known American 
philosopher, approaches to some extent the views of 
Bradley. To him finite ideas are not mere images, but 
impl}’’ some mode of action, and therefore some purpose. 
Such purpose constitutes its internal meaning. They also 
possess an internal meaning ; the external meaning having 
reference to objects be 3 ’^ond themselves. But objects 
cannot be really independent of the knowledge relating to 
them. To be related, the object and the idea should have 
something in common. The reality of these objects of 
reference thus consists in their fulfilment of the inner 
meanings of the corresponding ideas. The reality of an 
object is accordingly conceived as the realization in experience 
of the purpose involved in the internal meaning of an idea. 
Whether this purpose is or is not fulfilled can only be 
judged by the idea itself. Thus the idea itself is construct- 
ed as having a purpose and will of its own. Thought 
thus came to be conceived by Royce as a conscious life in 
which ideas embody their purposes in objects. From this 
point of view, “ to be” means to express ‘‘ the complete in- 
ternal meaning of an absolute system of ideas ”. This is so, 
because reality in its fulness must fulfil all ideas. It follows 
from this that finite ideas must be assumed to be absorbed 
in one complete system of ideas and one all -comprehensive 
purpose which finds its satisfaction in the total realm of 
existence. Absolute experience, however, embraces much 
that is beyond finite experience. According to Royce’s con- 
ception, human individuals are not merely engulfed in the 
Absolute, but are, in some way, conserved. Each individual 
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expresses in his own way something of the Absolute will, and 
so constitutes a unique part of the unique whole. Even 
time, in his view, is not entirely superseded, in the Abso- 
lute, by an eternity that is utterly different from it. He 
rather would suggest that “Eternity is the Absolute’s simul- 
taneous apprehension of all time, somewhat in the same 
way as a melody is the simultaneous apprehension of a 
certain sequence of notes.’’ The significance of Royce’s 
theory in the light of Bhtdabimia will be evident when it is 
said that he tries to reconcile by it the theories of monism 
and pluralism in a manner which is strikingly illustrative 
of the hold of this doctrine in modern Western philosophy. 

This is even more evident when we review the views 
of a few other Western philosophers of modern times, 
who have propounded what may be styled composite types of 
Realism in their endeavour to effect compromises between 
different kinds of philosophical opposites — monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, empiricism and ration- 
alism. Renouvier, who essayed a fusion of positivism 
and idealism on a basis of phenomenalism, is a good 
example of this tendency. In his later writings, he admitted 
the existence of more organic individualities than orderly 
aggregates of phenomena, namely, monads, spiritual indi- 
vidualities and personalities. “ When freedom makes its 
appearance,’’ he says, “in a given being, that being, bound 
by a thousand relations to other beings, acquires an in- 
comparably more individual existence ; what was only 
distinguished is now separated ; what was a self becomes 
self-subsistent, an essence, or. . • - a substance. • • •; an indi- 
vidual, and the most individual that is known — the human 
individual, the human person.” Further, to form a com- 
prehensive view of reality as a whole, more is needed 
than a knowledge of the categories and particular laws. 
We have to assume the law of contradiction, and have 
recourse to the principle of free Belief under the inspiration 
of our whole personality. Renouvier believed in a kind of 
harmony between man and the universe, in virtue of which 
the universe responds to the moral demands of man. In 
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view of his rather wide departure from absolute idealism, 
Professor Wolf is inclined to class him with critical idealism 
or even monadism, but he is not only idealistic but his very 
monadism and indeed his pluralism enables us to put him 
down under the Bhedabhedavadins. Next, G. Gentile 
(born 1875) for whom self-consciousness is ultimate reality, 
suggests that just as the self-consciousness of a finite 
mind or spirit is immanent in each of its experiences, 
so the universal consciousness or spirit is immanent in 
each finite self-consciousness. Finite minds are therefore 
only moments or aspects of the universal mind which at 
once is and creates the universe. Although the subjective 
and objective phases or moments of self-experience (finite 
or cosmic) are not really separate, 3 'et they are distin- 
guishable. 

W. E. Hocking (born 1873) who elaborates a philoso- 
phy which admittedly contains elements drawn from idealism, 
naturalism and pragmatism, suggests that sense experience 
is a common link between many selves and that thereby 
we get to know directly not only other human selves but 
even God himself. Hocking regards the whole world as a 
self. “ This word Self,” he writes, ” indicates chiefly that 
the mental life within the world has its unity, and that all 
the meanings of things cohere in a single will.” The 
ultimate evidence for the self-hood of the whole world is to 
be found in immediate experience. “ We, as a group of 
human selves,” he adds, “ know that we are not alone in 
the universe : that is our first and persistent intuition.” 
But the self of the universe is infinite in its depth and 
mystery. And human life is a reaching out to the reality 
of things as a region in which the discovery of value need 
never end. The human self spans past and future, lives 
on values, and is free, determining out of a matrix of many 
possibilities which shall become fact. But the human 
self is not all these things from the beginning — its freedom 
and its immortality must be won. In these respects man 
is the creator of his own destiny. That is not a mere echo 
of Bheddb/ima, but Bheddbheda itself in its fullest sense as 
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propounded in the last Suiras of the Veddiila-Sutras by 
Sripati and his school of thought. • 

James Ward (1843-1925) propounded a theory which 
partakes of the character of Bheddbheda. Though agreeing 
with contemporary idealists to some extent, he fell back on 
theism to avoid, it would seem, speculation. He maintain- 
ed that actual experience does not involve a dualism of 
matter and mind, but a duality of subject and object and 
that this duality-in-unity {B/icddbheda) is consistent with a 
spiritual monism in which the unity of nature is conceived 
to be the counterpart of the unity of experience. Beginning 
with the plurality of reals, he proceeded to find out where 
such an empirical method would lead him, assuming the 
existence of an indefinite variety of psychical beings of all 
grades, some higher than human minds, others much lower, 
but all tending to self-conservation and self-realization. 
This conception of all entities as psychical individuals, 
based on the principle of continuity, led him to endow them 
with spontaneity. Spontaneous activity leads into regular 
habits while their co-operation and organization leads to 
progress by a kind of creative synthesis, just as a melody 
comes into being when single notes follow in a certain 
sequence, or a certain level of culture is attained when 
society is organized on certain harmonious lines. As the 
final of progress, he suggests the “ eventual consummation 
of a perfect commonwealth, wherein all co-operate and none 
conflicts, wherein the many have become one, one realm of 
ends.” Ward thus construes the world as a plurality of 
psychical beings, primarily independent as regards their 
existence, and yet always mutually acting and reacting up- 
on each other, ” an ontological plurality that is yet somehow 
a cosmological unity ”. Fearing that all this might mean 
“ some ground beyond itself ”, he called in the aid of theism 
to supplement his spiritual pluralism. Without subscribing 
to the common ideas of creation, he held that God in some 
sense sustains the world by a continuous act of self-limita- 
tion. The pluralistic aspect of Bheddbheda implicitly postu- 
lates such a view and though Ward feared that he had been 
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more speculative in this part of his philosophy, and treated 
it as a matter of faith and his belief in God and in immor- 
tality on moralgrounds, there is reason to believe that the 
conclusion he arrived at was the more sound because any 
other would not be in keeping with the premises with 
which he started his simple, yet daring, theory. 

The ethical philosopher W. R. Sorley (born 1855) tries 
to harmonise natural laws which constitute the causal order 
of the existing world with values which constitute its moral 
order. Values apply to personal life, and their validity 
consists in expressing an ideal which people feel they ought 
to realize. Natural laws apply to phenomena in space and 
time, and their validity consists in their reality. A satis- 
factory theor}' of reality must harmonise these two orders. 
Sorley’s solution postulates a universe consisting of a 
Supreme Mind, or God, to whom finite minds and their 
environment owe their reality. God is the creator, the 
essence and source of all values, but is willing that these 
values should be shared by the free minds who owe their 
being to Him. If Sorley had persuaded himself to follow 
out his theory, he would have naturally ended in BhMa- 
bJieda, for that seems implicit in it. He thus lacks not so 
much definiteness as a purposeful pursuing of his theory. 

The moral philosopher A. E. Taylor (born 1869), who 
seeks to harmonise the exigencies of scientific thought with 
the moral and religious demands of life, suggests that the 
reality of religious experience is evidence of the reality of its 
object. Postulating a theistic position, he holds that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality which is 
the source of everything other than itself, and has the charac- 
teristic of being intrinsically complete or perfect, and an 
adequate object of adoration or worship. This supreme 
reality is best conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit at its very best. The reality of moral progress, in 
his view, presupposes the reality of time) of causal agency, 
of free-will, and of permanent ' personality. The moral 
life is a life of tension between the. temporal and the eternal 
and is only possible to a being which is neither abiding nor 
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simply mutable, but both at once. It is a life of real 
adventure which begins with “ nature ” and ends in “ super- 
nature”. The attainment of a fully unified personality 
depends on our finding our principal good in God, the 
concrete unity of all good in its source. The implication 
of morality is thus a double one. It points to the existence 
of God as the absolute and final plenitude of good, and to 
an eternal destiny for the moral person whose aim is the 
fruition of the good. Taylor’s conception of supreme 
reality after the human spirit at its best has its counterpart 
in BhcdubJmla which asks the devotee to concentrate on 
the Self as the Brahman {Drahma-Sulras, IV. 1. 1-3). His 
description of moral life as a life of tension between the 
temporal and the eternal ; his idea of God as the unity 
of all good in its source ; and his suggestion that the 
attainment of a fully unified personality depends on our 
finding our principal good in God — find a place in the theistic 
turn that Bhcdabhcda receives at the hands of Sripati. 
Taylor’s forecast of the nature of man’s life ” in Heaven”, 
after his present life of “ probation ” is also worthy of 
remark. While the process of character-forming will be 
over, the activity issuing from character will, Taylor says, 
remain. In Bheddbhcda of the type enunciated by Sripati, 
this ” activity ” is countenanced. 

The Russian philosopher Lossky (born 1870) adum- 
brates a philosophical standpoint which, as Professor Wolf 
puts it, oscillates ‘‘between spiritual pluralism and absolute 
idealism”, a something which seems allied to BheddbJieda. 
Lossky conceives the principle of life not as a force but as a 
substance exercising the creative activity that is the source 
of its laws and not their slave. He conceives the universe 
on this analogy. The world, to him, is an organic whole 
— an organic whole which is prior to its parts, so that the 
parts can only come into being and continue to exist 
within the whole. ‘‘ The' unity of the intelligible world 
is,” further to him, ‘‘ not a functional unity of abstract 
ideas but a community of beings that live an infinite life.” 
Such an organic life cannot, however, be self-existent. It 
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has to be grounded, in his view, on some higher principle. 
He traces the unitj^ of the cosmos, accordingly, to 
“ a super-cosmic principle, the Absolute, as the source of 
a plurality of substances which form a unity more intimate 
than the abstract unity of the world, and nevertheless remain 
free in their activity.” It is thus that Lossky finds a 
philosophical basis for theism in his “ Organic Concrete 
Ideal-Realism ” which, rather not very picturesque name, 
seems to signify nothing more than a phase of Bheddbheda, 
much akin to what Sripati has propounded. 

The German E. Husserl (born 1859), one of the greater 
leaders of the Neo-Kantianism and the founder of the 
phenomenological movement, propounds a theory which 
starts with realism and ends with idealism, which is 
the characteristic of Bheddb/ieda considered as a philo- 
sophy. It is his idealism that animates his phenomeno- 
logical method from the start. He suggests that the minds, 
objects and the activities by which it apprehends them are 
not ultimately different in kind, only in degree. The acts 
of the mind may themselves become its objects, and the 
mind is just as active when it is itself and its activities 
for its objects. (See Bra/ima-Suiras, IV. 1-3.) What the 
mind gets to know of its objects is only their “ whatness ”, 
not their “ thatness ”, that is, their universal characters, 
their “essences”, not their peculiarities as their par- 
ticular existents. The phenomenological method is, there- 
fore, aptly described by Professor Wolf, as a method of 
“ intuiting essences ”. In the last resort, the “ essences ” 
which the mind comes to know are really the forms of 
its own a priori activity. Husserl assumes that all “ being ” 
is “ being in consciousnes ”. The objectivity of objects is 
held to be due to the fact that over and above the empiri- 
cal ego there is the transcendental ego, in relation to 
which the empirical ego is only one object among many. 
And it is the transcendental ego that constructs all objects 
and their essences according to its own a priori forms. 
Finally, all the transcendental egos jointly constitute one 
supreme transcendental Being or Spirit, much like the 
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Absolute of Hegel. Husserl, it will be seen, starting 
with Kant ends in Hegel, which is enough to indicate his 
kinship with BJieddbhcda- 

The philosophy of H. Bergson (born 1859) bears more 
than a mere trace of the theory of Bheddbheda. Protesting 
against scientific mechanism, he tries to vindicate the 
spiritual character of the universe as a whole. He does 
not, however, deny altogether the reality of matter and of 
natural law. What Professor Wolf calls the “ key concepts ” 
of his system are those of change, activity, freedom, creative 
evolution, duration and intuition. His philosophy is 
commonly described, for this reason, as the “ philosophy of 
change ” or of “ creative evolution ”. To him, ultimate 
reality is neither material nor mental, but something less 
determinative from which both mind and matter derive. 
It is “change”, a flow of events, a surging life, moving in- 
cessantly to new forms. It is not static. The functions 
which Bergson attributes to matter are not wholly evil. It 
is the principle of individuation, it divides the sea of life 
into separate individualities who can each develop distinc- 
tive personalities. Moreover, the very obstacles that 
matter presents serve as an incentive to the intensification 
of activity, which is “life”. In the last resort, “all the 
living hold together”. In not denying reality to matter and 
to natural law, in investing the universe AVith a spiritual 
character, in postulating the principle of individuation and 
in making all life to hold together and God, the central 
radiation of life, Bergson shows an affinity to Bheddbheda 
which seems unmistakable. There can at least be no 
doubt that the Bheddbheda elements in the philosophy of 
Bergson ought to be noted, especially as he is held to be the 
most significant thinkers of to-day.^^^‘‘ 

From Bergson to Professor W. James (1842-1910), 
the chief exponent of Pragmatism, seems natural. Like 

113-1 “ j- . .in the teaching of Bergson so many things 

that make up almost the very body of truth and fact upon which 
Pragmatism, and Humanism and Idealism, all repose (or ought to 
repose.)’’ — William Caldwell in Pragmatism and Idealism, 234. 
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^Bergson, James develops a psychology which lays stress on 
the activity of consciousness or experience, which, under 
the influence of emotional and practical interests, selects for 
attention only certain things from a “ theatre of simultaneous 
possibilities”. His philosophy is a protest against excessive 
intellectualism and the monism or sinscularism or of absolute 
idealism and its conception of an eternally finished static 
world or “ block universe **, He has a keen feeling for what 
lives and moves, and to this feeling is traced by Professor 
Wolf the most distinctive factors in liis philosophy — its plu- 
ralism, individualit}^ freedom and novelty.”"*"* James bases 
his world-view on his psychology. His conception of reality 
is thus built on “experience”. He accordingly came to 
accept the reality of a superhuman consciousness composed 
of all finite minds. He found justification for this view 
from evidence derived from psychical research, the 
phenomena of multiple personality, and-morc than all from 
the “ varieties of religious experience ” known. Though 
he approved of theism, he regarded God as finite, or of 
limited power and responsibility. This last conception was 
little understood in contemporary Europe and it led to 
many facetious remarks. But James does not seem to 

James seems to have resembled Berpson in Ins anli-inlcllectu- 
alisni, Caldwell, writing of Bergson, says, “ Bergson's anti-intcllec- 
tualism rests ultimately upon his contention that the human intellect 
is related in the main to the needs of action, that the brain is an 
organ of action rather than an organ of thought, that our intelligence 
is at home only in the realm of the physical and the mathematical 
sciences, that contrivance and invention and the practical comprehen- 
sion of the “material" are its proper activities and that for these 
latter purposes it splits up the world of the senses and the under- 
standing into a discontinuous aggregate of physical units, which it 
then proceeds to reconstruct in a spatial and temporal order." 
According to Caldwell, the pragmatist elements in Bergson's 
philosophy are (1) his Anti-intellectualism, and (2) his Activism or 
Action, which latter culminates in his freedom-philosophy and his 
spiritualism." W, Caldwell, loc. cit,^ 234-235. 

One of these came from the French philosopher Bourdeau, 
who has suggested that the Pragmatist God is not really God, but 
merely an old domestic servant destined to do us personal services— 
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have meant more by this suggestion than that the world is 
undetermined so that it is quite possible, as Professor 
Wolf puts it, to realize in it whatever we reasonably think 
ought to be realized. James’ world-view thus rejects a 
static conception of the world; accepts pluralism; grants 
individuality and freedom ; and concedes a superhuman 
consciousness composed of all finite ends. All these are 
elements in Bhedabheda, while his activism seems closely 
allied to a type of Saktism. 

Among modern realists, Professor S. Alexander 
(born 1859), whose system of philosophy is held to be in 
consonance with the spirit of modern science, suggests a 
point or two of alliance with Bhedabheda. According to him, 
though consciousness is the highest quality inhuman beings, 
there are still higher qualities in the universe. The highest 
quality is designated by him the “deity” or “ divinity ”, 
which is the highest quality of God. The whole is, in his 
view, the body of God, mind being a lower quality. 

The nature of “deity” is always changing, as the 

universe is never complete and higher qualities may continue 
to emerge. Thus “ deity ” is always becoming, always 
yet to be. But God as the whole universe tending towards 
“deity” exists always. This accounts for the human 
longing for God, and for communion with Him. The 
finite many are related to infinite One in this manner : 

“ the One is the system of the many in which they are 

conserved, not the vortex in which they are engulfed.” 
Professor Alexander’s suggestion that the quality of “deity” 
is what we aim at or rather should aim at; that the whole 
universe is the body of God; and that the infinite One 
“ conserves ” in itself the finite many postulates a world- 
idea which is strangely like certain elements of BhedabliMa. 

help us to carry our trunk and our cross in the midst of sweat and 
dirt. He is not gentleman even. ‘‘ No wonder,” he adds, “it was 
condemned at Rome. ” See his Pragmatisme et Modernisvie, 82. 
See Caldwell, loc. cit., 193, where he remarks that Pragmatists were 
forgetful of many of the deeper facts of life and of the economy of 
human civilization, ’ 
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L. T. Hobhouse (1864-1929) propounded a system 
of philosophy, described as a form of evolutionary realism, 
which is worthy of note because of its attempt to reconcile 
a number of mutually opposing theories — monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, and empiricism and 
rationalism. Following Bosanquet, he pleads for the 
organic function of reason. He suggests that the whole 
and the parts should be considered together. “ The whole 
rests upon the parts and in turn maintains them, and it is 
this principle of mutual support through inter-connection 
which is the Reason.” On the speculative side, reason is 
the continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony 
in the judgments which interpret experience. On the practi- 
cal side, reason is the same impulse applied to all our 
experience that we value. He holds that it is a mistake 
to \assume that the whole somehow explains the parts, 
without seeking also the explanation of the whole in the 
nature of the parts which it holds together. It is this 
mistake, he says, which is mainly responsible for the idealist 
identification of knowledge with reality, for it violates the 
claim of knowledge to refer to objects beyond itself. He 
offers the antithetical remark : “ Nothing exists because 
it is known, but is known because it exists.” He explains 
that “ there is in the nature of knowledge itself no ground 
for restricting the nature of the known or knowable. What 
they are must be learnt from the reports of our immediate 
judgments in so far as their deliverances are reduced to 
consistency.” Knowledge, in his opinion, is the correlation 
both of immediate judgments and of objects, for he urges the 
interconnected system of judgments asserts a Reality of 
interconnected objects. This is so, not because objects 
adapt themselves to thought but because thought adapts 
itself to its objects. But he does not exaggerate the inter- 
connection of objects. Accordingly he distinguishes between 
organic and harmonic unity. Wherever there is some degree 
of both mutual dependence and independence among the 
parts, there is, in his opinion, organic unity. The greater 
the mutual dependence, the greater is the tendency towards 
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harmony. Reality has, he says, an organic unity, though 
it is only slowly moving towards harmony. ' Mind, which 
is teleological in its activity, helps towards inter-relation 
and harmony. Harmony helps to , keep all things alive. 
Reality, in this view, stands for development. Hobhouse’s 
conception of Reality is thus closely connected with develop- 
ment, and a development too which, as remarked by 
Professor Wolf, is “ not the peace of death, but the harmony 
which keeps all things alive ”. The theory of Bhedabheda 
is touched by him in its very kernel here, for it stands 
for development, in which the mind plays the largest part 
in bringing about the harmony he speaks of. Bh&dabhMa is 
sometimes, on this account, known as Parind?navdda, the 
theory which makes change or transformation its corner- 
stone. 

A. N. Whitehead (born 1861) has propounded a 
“ philosophy of organism ” by which he tries to reconcile the 
claims of science with those of humanity. His theory 
is a protest against the mechanistic tendency of science, 
which concentrates on abstractions and mere logical 
entities. Actual experience is always an experience of 
concrete events. These events may be analysed into simpler 
elements. These events of experience are thus 
concrete systems or “ organisms ”, in which the character 
of the whole influences the very characters of various 
subordinate parts, elements or events which constitute it. 
‘‘ Organism ” in this sense is a characteristic of all reality 
and is not restricted to living organisms. It is a funda- 
mental feature throughout the whole of nature. The 
universe consists of events and their inter-relations. 
Larger events are systems of lesser events, and eventually 
of ” atomic ” events. Reality is thus conceived as a flux, 
though an attempt is made to save something of permanence 
by positing forms, “eternal objects”, or universals. “ In the 
inescapable flux,” it is said, “ there is something that 
abides ; in the overwhelming permanence there is an 
element that escapes into flux.” Atomic events are 
“actual occasions”, so that an event is a nexus of actual 
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occasions, inter-related in some determinate fashion in one 
extensive quantum. A thing or a person is a society of 
events, or a systematic stream of such events, having a 
certain causal continuity. As each actual occasion is con- 
nected with every other such occasion, the universe is one 
compact, organic system of actual occasions, an “ interlocked 
community ” of events. The interlockings of actual oc- 
casions are called “ pretensions ”, and conceived causally. 
Each actual occasion is generated from its pretensions of 
preceding occasions, and is pretended by succeeding 
occasions. In this way, each actual occasion attains 
“ objective immortality ” in spite of the flux. The ‘‘together- 
ness ” of the universe, and the principle of “ concretion ” 
is identified with God. Whitehead, however, adds that 
“ God is not concrete, but he is the ground of concrete 
actuality.” Not only that ; ” the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity.” And finally, God is 
‘‘the unity of vision seeking physical multiplicity God 
is also ‘‘ the lure for feeling, the second stage of desire”, 
and each creature has its ‘‘pretension into God”- ‘‘The 
theme of cosmology, which is the basis of all religions,” 
says Whitehead, ‘‘ is the story of the dynamic effort of the 
World passing into everlasting unity, and of the static 
majority of God’s vision, accompanying its purpose of 
completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of 
effort.” But he adds, ‘‘neither God nor the World reaches 
static completion. Both are in the grip of the ultimate meta- 
physical ground, the creative advance into novelty.” Thus 
Whitehead’s world-idea not only postulates an organic 
world, but also a realistic world ; but the realistic world 
is in a state of flux — nothing is but everything becomes, 
that the truth of being is becoming. It is not surprising 
that Professor Wolf should recall the fact that there is in 
Whitehead’s theory not only the Heraclitian idea of every- 
thing throughout the universe being in constant flux but 
also something of Plato’s ideas of ‘‘ eternal objects ” in it. 
His doctrine of ‘‘pretensions” conceived causally, which 
Professor Wolf compares to Bergson’s conception of the 
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telescoping of the past in the present, resembles the cosmic 
process which is postulated by the Bhedabhedins in so far as 
they admit a realistic view of this world. But the elements 
in Whitehead’s theory which are pre-eminently of the Blieda- 
blieda order are where he speaks of the “ togetherness ” 
of the universe and of “ the principle of concretion ” ; 
where he suggests that God is the “ ground of concrete 
reality where he says that “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity ” and where he suggests 
that God is “the unity of vision seeking physical multipli- 
city The other idea that neither God nor the World 
reaches static completion also finds its counterpart in 
BIiMdbheda which differs in this respect fundamentally 
from Ablieda. 

Spinoza, Father of Modern Western Philosophy. 

The manner in which Bheddbhcda is reflected in 
Western philosophy since the time of Spinoza has been 
touched upon so far. Spinoza’s influence was vast, not only 
on Germany but throughout the Western world. He has 
moulded modern culture, philosophy and religion as perhaps 
no single thinker in Europe has done. Pollock has set out 
in his work the extent and range of Spinoza’s influence in 
Europe. He has been acclaimed the founder of modern 
philosophy, a verdict which has been confirmed by the general 
voice of German criticism.^^^'^ Pollock singles out, in 
England, Wordsworth and Shelley, the latter of whom tried 
even a translation of the Tractattis ; then come, in his view, 
F. D. Maurice and G. H. Lewes ; Matthew Arnold and 
Froude ; and in France, Victor Cousin, Taine, Flaubert, 
Paul Janet and Renan.““*’ Mr. Melamed, in his recent 
study of Spinoza, has enlarged this list and points out how 
greatly Spinoza has influenced modern culture. Lenin, 
the maker of Soviet Russia, is said to treat him as the 
official philosopher of Red Russia. Bismarck, who built 
the old German Empire, was attached to his ^ philosophy, if 


Pollock, loc. cit., 373-374.- 
Ibid., 374 ; 375 ; 378. 
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his biographer Busch is to be believed. Then comes 
Frederick Nietzsche, the philosopher of Superman. Besides 
Goethe, Kant, Fitche, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
who have been already mentioned, Herder and Schiller 
were overwhelmed by Spinoza’s philosophy. Though a 
critic of Spinoza, Eduard von Flartmann, defends his 
monism and doctrine of the Substance. To the very end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Spinozism remained an important factor in Western philo- 
sophy. Herbert Spencer in England, Wundt and Lotze in 
Germany, Bergson and Renouvier in France were greatly 
influenced by many elements in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Spinoza and Modern Science. 

In the religious sphere, the influence of Spinoza was as 
great as on the philosophical. The entire Protestant Church 
was against him. The German philosopher Wolff, though 
he disagreed from Spinoza, still defended him. Enlighten- 
ment, however, soon spread. Lessing’s religious theory — 
differentiating the religion of Christ from the Christian 
religion— was suggested to him by Spinoza. Kant’s hostile 
attitude towards the Old Testament, he owed to Spinoza. 
Judaism to him is an example of organized religion without 
any moral basis to support it. To him true religion starts 
with Christianity and Jesus the first great religious teacher. 
Schleiermacher discovered salvation and beatitude in 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God. Religion to him was 
not identical with knowledge. To him, its primary purpose 
was to visualize the universe in its every aspect and in all 
its manifoldness. This renders man humble and meek. 
Religion thus becomes the immediate consciousness of being, 
the recognition that all finality is part of the infinite and 
that all timeliness is part of eternity. To seek, to find, and 
to recognize eternity in everything that moves and lives, 
in all action and suffering, is religion. Hence it is only a 
state of mind bordering on passivity and mystical vision. 
Schleiermacher thus makes religion a pious vision from 
which meekness, love, gratitude, pity and repentance must 
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be deduced. These phenomena are not ethical but religious 
in character. Religion is not thus the support of morality 
or ethics, but only the companion of man. It cannot be 
expressed in terms of law, for it is not reason but emotion. 
Religion thus is identical with emotion. Thus though 
he began with Spinoza, Schleiermacher ends with him- 
self. He attempted to formulate an emotional rather 
than an intellectual love of God. But emotion divorced 
from reason may degenerate into wild passion which 
inspired the Spanish Inquisition and the witchcraft super- 
stition in Europe. In England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
following Spinoza, endeavoured to rationalize religion. He 
rejected the dogmatic theories of revelation in the Christian 
Scriptures, though he was fully convinced of their ethical 
value. He was for the religion of Christ and not for the 
Christian Church. To Carlyle, too, religion is a matter 
of the heart and of the emotions, originating not in man’s 
intellect, but in his intuition ; with Spinoza and Goethe, 
he rejects the idea of a God who pushes and moves the 
world from without. He holds that God can only be found 
in the human heart. Though God is the central problem 
of religion, man’s activities must also find a place in it. 
Both Francis Newman and Matthew Arnold came under 
Spinoza’s influence. The personality of Spinoza so deeply 
impressed Arnold that he came to identify ethics with 
religion. He could not believe in the existence of a super- 
mundane God or accept Biblical miracles. Newman ■ 
adopted in part Spinoza’s attitude towards the Bible. In 
France, Spinoza’s influence was less because of the great 
personality of Descartes. Still, , Victor Cousin, Ernest 
Renan, Taine and many others of the nineteenth century 
fell under his spell. More important than this, Spinoza 
broke through Roman Catholicism and made it yield in ihe 
matter of higher criticism. Even the greatest poets of 
England, France and Germany, including Goethe, Shelley 
and Hugo, came under Spinoza’s sway. Mr. Mela- 
med devotes many pages in his volume to describe the new 
cynicism that his influence gave birth to. Not only poets but 
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also men of science became the votaries of Spinoza. 
Among these may be mentioned Albert Einstein, Reichen- 
back, Planck. These, however, were the successors of an 
earlier set which includes Friedrich Wilhelm Stock, the 
physiologist ; Holbach and Delamettrie, the vitalist Miller 
and the mechanist Hajckel. Among psychologists may be 
mentioned Fechner, Wundt and Freud. Though in physics, 
his influence has been on the wane — both his theory of 
causation and his theory of substance have been subjected to 
adverse criticism — there is no gainsaying that he still 
wields considerable sway over science to-day. “ As long 
as Spinoza’s world-picture will continue to dazzle humanity,” 
as Mr. Melamed puts it, ‘‘ so long will it continue to 
influence science.”^^^” 

Upanishadic Origin of Spinoza’s Root-Ideas. 

Where did Spinoza get his main ideas from } We 
have seen the influence on him of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Bacon ; of the Rabbinical writers ; of Bruno ; and of the 
Neb-Platonists. The Jewish school of thought and Bruno 
were influenced by Neo-Platonism and Neo-Platonism in its 
turn was semi-oriental in character. As Pollock has remarked, 
whatever theory we may adopt “ the East has a considerable 
share in this portion of Spinoza’s materials.” But Pollock, 
however, avers that “ it seems impossible, even if it were 
worthwhile, to disentangle all the details.” This is rather 
inexplicable, especially if we are able to ‘‘ disentangle all the 
details ”. Apart from earlier writers, to whom he owes 
much, this is what Mr. Melamed — in his Spinoza and 
Buddha — has attempted to essay and it seems necessary to 
refer to his arguments to indicate briefly the Upanishadic 
and Buddhistic elements in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
It is interesting to note Mr. Melamed describing Spinoza as 
” the greatest occidental representative of Eastern mysti- 
cism ”. Though somewhat rhetorical in character, Mr. 

Melamed, loc. at., 115. See also Notts and Bibliography, 
included in his work for indicating Spinoza’s influence- in Germany 
and England, 368-375. 
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Melamed’s work shows considerable study and thought, 
both of Eastern and Western philosophy and religion. 
Though a lack of first-hand knowledge of Eastern writers 
in philosophy — mainly Indian — has proved an evident dis- 
advantage to him, still, it must be acknowledged he has 
tried to probe matters deeply and endeavoured to get to the 
roots of the main issues involved. A question that he raises 
is this : — Is there any possible connection between Buddhism 
and the ideas underlying Spinoza’s system This question 
is discussed at length by Mr. Melamed in a long and 
interesting chapter in which he describes how Buddhism 
spread westward and swamped the Western world with its 
passive world-idea ; 

“ It is one of the most astounding paradoxes in the 
history of man’s spiritual development that not the active 
world-idea of the Greek or Hebrew, but the passive world- 
idea of the Hindu, became predominant in the Western 
world. But the paradox is easily explained when one - 
considers that the representatives of the active world-idea 
had exhausted themselves through centuries of combat 
and strife with each other. When the sources of subjec- 
tivism and individualism in Judea and Greece Had spent 
themselves, the spirit of passivity and pessimism of the 
Middle East settled upon the Grecian Polis and upon the 
Judean hamlets. The figure of the ancient Greek Eros 
transformed itself into the patent God-seeker, and the virile 
and courageous Prophet of Jerusalem was replaced by the 
meek and the will-less scribe. 

“ Hinduism in its Buddhistic form finally overwhelmed 
the Western world, not because its world-idea was in- 
herently superior to that of the Greek or the Hebrew, but 
because, being passive and still from the very beginning, 
it had not spent itself as did the other two world-concepts. 
With death as its goal it could not die, for nothing is more 
immortal than the cemetery. 

“ After the death of Gautama, Buddhism stole into 
the Western world and rooted itself into the soil. It 
spread its wings over the dying cities of Aramaic lands and 
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even enveloped the great seeds of Hellenistic civilization. 
And just as the Eastern Aryan, because of his weakened 
physique, surrendered to nature, so now did the Western 
Aryan, in his hour of exhaustion, surrendered to the spirit 
of the East. 

“ Although from times immemorial there were certain 
contacts between the Eastern and the Western Aryans, the 
logic of history demanded that Palestine should become 
the meeting-ground of the East and the West. This was not 
due to any blind caprice of fate. Palestine is geographically 
situated midway between the settlements of the Eastern 
and the Western Aryans, and was thus the logical battle- 
ground for the two contradicting world-ideas to encounter 
and to decide man’s spiritual destiny for a thousand years. 
Buddhism closed in on Palestine from Persia and Babylonia 
on the East and from Greece and Egypt on the West, 
The struggle between the Buddhist and the Hellenist in 
Palestine destroyed not merely the Greek but also the Jew. 

■ “ The triumph of Buddhism in Palestine led to the 
greatest religious upheaval in the world’s history, resulting, 
first, in the destruction of Judea ; second, in the rise of 
Christianity ; and, third, in the destruction of ancient 
Rome, All historians and scholars, except St. Augustine, 
agree that the rise of Christianity spelled ruin to ancient 
Rome. Not the aggressive barbarians, but the ascetic 
saints who planted Eastern holiness in the Western world, 
were the true destroyers of Rome. It is equally true that 
not the Roman Caesar but the Buddha Gautama destroyed 
Judea. Not the desolation of the land by the Roman 
legions, but the dilution of Judaic culture by Buddhism, 
destroyed the entire fabric of Jewish life in Palestine. The 
moment when the spirit of Buddhism infiltrated into 
Palestine and led to the formation of sects, which were 
opposed to the fabric ideas of the supremacy of man and 
the value of earthly life, the die was cast. The Essenes, 
the Mandeans, and the various Nazareans, who were 
permeated with the spirit of more or less diluted Buddhism, 
brought there by Buddhistic monks and Missionaries, 
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spread the gospel of salvation, redemption, beatitude 
through self-denial, resignation and deadening of the senses. 
There the ideal of the holy as against the ideal of the good 
or the beautiful destroyed the devitalized and decadent 
Hebraic culture and set the stage for the elimination of 
ancient Hebraism as a force in the world’s history. 

“ In describing the processes of the origin of Western 
redemptive religiosity, it will become evident that the 
powerful tendencies emanating from the East, which had 
reached their culmination point in Buddhism, continued 
themselves in St. John, St. Paul, and St. Augustine. 
Their spirit uprooted and destroyed the civilization of 
classical antiquity and forced upon occidental humanity 
a new mentality. Paulinic Christianity is a new mentality 
rather than a new religion.” 

Tracing the history of the spread of Plindu philosophi- 
cal ideas into the West, Mr. Melamed suggests that the 
speculative and scientific ideas associated with the name of 
Pythagoras were already current in India as early as 
600 B.C. He draws attention to the analogies that exist 
between the Sankhya and Pythagorean systems. Further, 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis is allied to the 
Hindu tenet of the transmigration of the soul. Even the 
so-called Pythagorean theorem of the irrational number 
had been developed long before him in the Sulva Sutras in 
India. “The very character of the Pythagorean organiza- 
tion, the religious fraternity,” he says, “ was Hindu and 
not Greek in origin. Whether he acquired his Hindu wisdom 
in India or in Persia? there can be no doubt that he repre- 
sents an Eastern tendency in Western thought. Not 

only Pythagoras but also Empedocles, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides represent, according to him, Hindu wisdom 
in the West. He alludes to the striking similarity in 
the views of the Xenophanes and the Upanishads. 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School of Grecian 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Sir William Jones and 
Leopold von Schroeder. See the latter’s Essay : Pylhagoras wid die 
India (1894). 
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philosophy, was born in Asia Minor and was evidently 
influenced b)^ Indian thought. He was the first to enunciate 
in the West the doctrine “all is one” but without speci- 
fying whether this unity was intellectual or moral, though 
Aristotle says he called God the one. Parmenides 
and Zeno were leading adherents and advocates of this 
school of thought, all three belonging to Elia from which 
fact the School takes its name. Parmenides flourished 
about the 5th century B.C. He seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of an Absolute which is unthinkable because it is 
without limits, and which he identifies with thought, as the 
one in the many. Zeno, a contemporary of Parmenides, 
completed this school of philosophy. The Eleatic School 
had thus for its ground-principle the affirmation of the unity, 
negativing the diversity, of being — in other words, the 
affirmation of pure being as alone real to the exclusion of 
everything finite and merely phenomenal. These doctrines 
of the Eleatics sound like echoes of the U panishads and 
the systems of Vedantic thought built upon them.“^^ 
Empedocles (440 B.C.), who conceived the universe as 
made up of “ four eternal, self-subsistent, mutually underi- 
vative, but divisible, primal material bodies, mingled and 
moulded by two moving forces, the uniting one of friend- 
ship and the disuniting one of strife,” has also been held 
by Garbe to have derived his doctrine from Hindu sources. 
Likewise, Heraclitus’ (480 B.C.) theory of the eternal 
change has been held to correspond to the doctrine of the 
Sankhya philosophy. His theory that everything through- 
out the universe is in constant flux and nothing permanent, 
but in transition from being to nothing and from nothing to 
being, from life to death and death to life, that nothing is, 
that everything becomes, that the truth of being is becom- 
ing, that no one, nothing is exempt from this law, the law 
symbolised by the fable of the Phcnnix in the fire corresponds, 
according to many scholars, to a similar theory of the 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Garbe’s Philosophy of 
India (1897). See also Albert Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, 
translated by H.' Stirling. 
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Sankhya philosophy. Heraclitus’ theory of the many 
annihilations and reformations of the universe, in Cole- 
brook’s opinion, is analogous to a similar one found in the 
Sankhya system. There are many elements in Plato’s 
philosophy which are, says Melamed, of Hindu origin, 
he basing them through Pythagoras. Summing up, Mr. 
Melamed writes that “a thorough examination of the century- 
old controversy about Hindu-Greek relationships justifies 
the assumption that both branches of the Aryan race were in 
touch with each other. The analogies and parallels in the 
philosophical thought of both cultures are so striking that they 
cannot be explained by logical continuity alone.” “ Ancient 
India,” he adds, “ was never hermetically sealed to the outer 
world. From times immemorial, it was reached by traders 
from Western and Central Asia. A country with a rich 
culture like India, which was constantly visited by traders 
from many countries, was bound to colour the historical 
process of other countries which were in contact with the 
West. The cultural stream moved westward from India, 
and not eastward from Greece, for the eastern Aryan 
matured intellectually before his Western cousin. Alexan- 
der’s attraction to the East was stimulated, not by a sudden 
vision of the Orient, but by older Greek tradition.” 

In the Post-Buddhistic era, the relationship even 
grew stronger, Indian kings sending ambassadors to the 
courts of foreign kings. This is well exemplified in the 
case of King Asoka, whose Edicts testify to the fact that 
he not only kept up friendly relations with neighbouring 
kings in India but also sent missions to Antioches of Syria 
(B.C. 261-246), Ptolemy II of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), Magas 
of Cyrene in North Africa (died 258 B.C.), Antigonas of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) and the King of Epiros. The 
desire for closer contact brought from Seleucus the well- 
known Megasthenes as ambassador to Asoka’s court and 
Ptolemy sent Dionysius to India. A continuous stream of 
intercourse was thus set up between India and the West 
by way of the Caspian" Sea, the Caucasus and Armenia. 
There was also the sea-route through Ceylon. Buddhism 
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thus profoundly affected the religious thought of countries 
like Syria, Egypt arid even further westwards. This move- 
ment — of traders, emissaries, ambassadors and missionaries 
— carried not isolated Hindu ideas but, says Mr. Melamed, 

“ the framework of a definite system of culture, namely, 
Buddhism”. Asoka’s inscriptions show “ a highly organized, 
legalized and missionarized ” Buddhism spreading about 
,the third century B.C. in and beyond the land of its birth. 
From one of these, we learn that the Buddhistic trinity — 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, identified with God-father, 
God-son or Logos, and the Holy Spirit — had already been 
carried by Buddhist priests to all parts of the Western ' 
World. In the second century B.C., many cultural centres 
in Asia Minor were permeated by Buddhism. Mr. Melamed 
suggests that evidence of this is afforded by a passage of 
Alexander Polyhistor, preserved by Cyril of Alexandria, 
in which Buddhists are referred to as Samajios, which is a 
corrupt form of sramana, a name which was given to 
Buddha, and then to all .Buddhist priests.^' Rome and 
Alexandria became the goal of Hindu missionaries and 
propagandists. The statement of Asoka in his Edicts that 
the kings of Syria and Macedonia were followers of the 
Buddhist law confirms such a suggestion. Literary works 
composed in the West on India have been lost, as for 
instance, that of Seneca. The fragments which have come 
down testify to the influence of Hindu thought in Europe. 
Clemens of Alexandria, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church (second and third centuries A.D.), who had Origenfor 

Sanskrit meaning an ascetic, a devotee, a religious 

mendicant in general ; more especially a Buddhist ascetic. A female 
devotee is termed iramani. Evidently so called from their dress^ 
which consisted of robes coloured in a pigment derived from the 
Bengal madder plant known as iramana. It is the climbing peren- 
nial plant, Rnbia iinctorum, the root of which furnishes valuable 
dyes and pigments. Shamanism, the religion professed by the Tura- 
nian races of Siberia, derives its name from Shaman, the name given 
to the' Siberian priest-magician. It has been suggested that all 
Siberia had early come under the influence of Buddhism, its priests, 
called iramans, giving their name to the Shamans of later days. 
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his pupil, mentions Buddha by name. Brought up in Greek 
philosophy, he was converted to Christianity from finding 
in his appreciation of knowledge over faith confirmation 
of it in his philosophy, to which he still adhered. He was 
evidently a product of his age, which was thoroughly under 
the influence of Gnosticism. “ Buddhism,” says Mr. 
Melamed, ” stormed into the Western world at a time when 
the creative genius of the ancient Greeks had already spent 
itself. Its commingling with a decadent Greek culture 
resulted in a new spiritual orientation, which found its 
expression in Neo- Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and 
Gnosticism. A similar metamorphosis took place in Pales- 
tine, when it, in its turn, was overwhelmed by Buddhistic 
influences. Essenism, Mandaism, Ebionitism, Nazareanism 
were the Palestinian products of the encounter between 
Hebraism and Buddhism. These sects are the connecting 
link between Buddhism and Christianity.” 

The Essenes above referred to, though they grew upon 
the soil of Judea and had establishments in it, were not 
of it. Similarly though they accepted the Old Testa- 
ment, they repudiated it in effect. The descriptions 
we have of them from Philo and Josephus stamp them 
“ definitely as a Buddhistic sect”. “To consider them to be 
a Jewish sect,” says Mr. Melamed, “ is to misunderstand 
completely the entire historical process.” Their original 
name was AsAi, which in Chaldean means Bathers or 
Baptists. Their very name shows that religiously they 
had deviated from the traditions of their race, which, by the 
way, did not recognize baptism as a religious act. They 
differed from the Pharisees in that they led an ascetic 
life, practised the most ceremonial cleanness and developed 
a monastic spirit unknown to the Jewish faith. All the 
characteristics of Buddhistic life, says Mr. Melamed, such 
as celibacy, communism, puritanism, passivity, contempt 
for sensuous pleasures, the refusal to take an oath, and the 
like testify to their non-Jewish character. Like all Bud- ' 
dhistic religious groups, he adds, they were organized as an 
order, and as a closed fraternity. Like all Buddhistic 
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groups, again, they loo turned away from life. Their 
conception of immortality of the soul, too, establishes their 
philosophical dependence on Buddhism. “The soul is 
neither mortal nor immortal.” This view, says Mr. 
Melamed, represents a mystical type of consciousness that 
was utterly strange to the logical Greek or to the rational- 
istic Hebrew. Only the mystic can affirm and deny in the 
same breath. Only the mystic can accept monotheism 
and trinity at the same time. Arguing from the opposite 
direction, even Schiirer, the great Biblical scholar and 
author of the History of the Jetuish People, is forced to 
admit that “ Essenism is first and mainly of Jewish forma- 
tion, and in its non-Jewish features it had most affinity with 
the Pythagorean tendency of the Greeks ”. And the whole 
tendency of the Pythagoreans, in a practical aspect, w'as 
ascetic and aimed only at rigid castigation of the moral 
principle in order thereby to ensure the emancipation 
of the soul from its mortal prison-house and its transmi- 
gration into a nobler form. It is with the doctrine of 
the transrhigration of souls that the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy is specially associated, and this doctrine finds a 
place of fundamental importance in the U pain shads and 
Buddhism. 

Like the Essenes, there were other sects who practised 
asceticism in the spirit of Buddhism. Among these were 
the Mandeans, a group of whom who work to-day as skilled 
artisans has survived in the Persian province of Khuzistan 
and in Basra. on the Euphrates. In their principal ' sacred 
work they have developed a metaphysical principle, which 

is, says Mr. Melamed, “ reminiscent of the Atman- 
Brahman theory of ancient India ”. Their cosmic principle, 
the All, is bounded only by itself and all things emanate from 

it. It is, adds Mr. Melamed, the golden egg of the Brahminic 
cosmogony, and corresponds to the Hindu Atman. In the 
Mandean metaphysics, there is already fully developed the 
principle of the trinity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
'that Reitzenstien, a great authority on Comparative Religion, 
should remark that “ the doctrines of the Mandeans bear no 
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resemblance to those of Judaism Ado, the founder 

of the sect, is described as a wandering mendicant and in all 
probability a Buddhistic monk. This sect accepted St. John 
the Baptist and by doing so made it possible for Christianity 
to arise. But the stress laid by them on knowledge, from 
which they derive their name {Manda meaning gnosis, 
knowledge), allies them at the other end with the Gnostics, 
their religion being, apart from Babylonian, Jewish and 
Persian elements, a mixture of Buddhistic and Gnostic 
practices and beliefs. There is much to be said for the 
view of Reinach that “it is not impossible that John the 
Baptist may have belonged to a primitive sect of Mandeans ; 
if at this early period they already called themselves Naza- 
renes, we should have an explanation of the tradition 
which made Nazareth the birthplace of the Messiah, who 
was himself called a Nazarene.^^'*'* Mandeism was 
Buddhism in one sense and Gnosticism in another ; Gnosti- 
cism and Neo-Platonism were, like Pythagoreanism, largely 
made up of Buddhistic elements and they, in their turn, 
influenced very considerably the spiritual life of Alexandria. 
Lassen maintains that Gnostic Cosmogony is purely Buddhis- 
tic in character. And as pointed out by Mr. Melamed, 
“ there are many analogies and parallels between Gnosticism 
and Buddhism, chief among which are the identification of 
soul and light and the contrast of soul and matter.” Simi- 
larly he suggests that the Logos idea, which has shaped 
Christianity so much, is largely Buddhistic in origin. 
Philo of Alexandria who developed this theory was, in Mr. 
Melamed’s view, directly susceptible to Buddhistic influences. 
Alexandria, in those days, “ seethed,” he says, with Bud- 
dhistic missionaries, who not only spread the gospel of 
Buddha, but also propagated the philosophical teachings of 
their race. Philo’s doctrine of the Logos was coloured by 
these currents, which originated in the Rig- Veda, in the 
conception of vach {vakli) or voice or the word. His idea 


Das Iravischc erlositng mysterium (1921). 
S. Reinach, Orpheus (1910). 
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of God has nothing in common with the Old Testament, 
since it is nothing else than the Upanishadic Brahman or 
Atman idea in Hellenistic garb. His is, like the Brahman 

of the Upanishads^ a static god. But to him, a Jew and 
one imbued wdth Greek culture, the idea of such a god con- 
trolling the living world was difficult of reconciliation. He, 
therefore, evolved the theory of the Logos, which served 
the purposes of “ an intermediary between a static god and a 
dynamic world ”. It is the world’s representative to God and 
God’s representative to the world — in the former capacity 
to lay the world’s pra3'ers before God and in the latter to 
administer the world for God. Logos is, as Mr. Melamed 
puts it, the son of God and the first-born. Man himself is a 
divine being only to the extent that he participates in Logos. 
As God’s son, Logos is the second God, He is uncreated 
in the earthly sense, but is an emanation of God. This 
doctrine of the Logos evolved by Philo Judccus is to-day 
held to be unconnected with the Logos idea of Heraclitus 
but directly traceable to the Upanishadsd'^^^ Many other 
Buddhistic ideas are to be found in Philo which shows how 
fully in the first century A.D., Alexandria was subject to 
Buddhistic influence. The idea of a static god, the con- 
ception of a mediator between God and the world, the vision 
of a God remote from reality and such other ideas were 
strange to the Hebrew mind. It is, therefore, as Mr. 
Melamed suggests, a misreading of history which has caused 
countless theologians and historians to regard Philo “ as 
the connecting link between Hebraism and Christianity 
As a matter of fact, “ he is the most direct link between 
Hinduism and Christianity. His Logos-idea and his 


Mr. Melamed points out that Oswald Spengler and numerous 
other scholars have urged that the Alexandrian doctrine cannot be 
traced to the Heraclitan theory. He also suggests that Philo was 
not inspired by the Stoics in this connection. ‘‘While the Stoics’ 
Logos meant,” he remarks, “destiny or pneuina, an all-penetrating 
moral and rational force, but not a metaphysical principle, Philo’s 
Logos is a cosmic, metaphysical entity resembling the attribute of 
thinking of Spinoza’s Substance. ” 
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conception of salvation and its attainment by self-denial point 
to ancient India.” 

Thus Buddhism had permeated into Palestine and had 
affected Hebraic thought. The political ferment created 
by Roman rule, the economic pressure induced by foreign 
occupation, the Hellenising process from within, the religious 
tension induced by these causes, the influence of the ideas 
put forth by the different new sects which came into being 
as the result of the impact produced by Buddhistic doctrines, 
and the growing contempt for life imbibed by the people as a 
consequence of the alien domination of the country combined 
to create a situation in Palestine, about the time that 
Jesus was born, which could not but affect and colour his 
views and doctrines. The people too expected at the time 
a political Messiah — one consecrated by God who would 
emancipate his chosen people from bondage and exalt them 
in the eyes of all the other nations of the earth as His Elect 
Nation, and for the glory of His name. In this state of 
expectancy, when all eyes were turned heavenward, there 
appeared John the Baptist. He spoke of the world to come. 
He personified the tendencies of the time. He broke through 
the Jewish tradition. In religion he was a Mandaic. It was 
his call which aroused Jesus. Like John the Baptist, 
he too was enveloped in the apocalyptic spirit. He too 
pictured only the world to come, not the world that is. As 
Mr. Melamed well puts it, ” he hoped that the Redeemer 
would soon come and cause the world to expiate for 
its sins. When he was completely absorbed by the 
certaint}^ of the coming of the Redeemer, it flashed 
upon him that He, Himself, was the Redeemer. At first, 
he barely dared to admit it to himself ; later he slowly 
revealed it to his friends, who spread his message over the 
entire countryside : ‘ The Redeemer is coming.’ While 
those who were close to him believed in his mission. He 
Himself was still tortured by doubts, and the possibility that 
He was in error robbed Him of his peace of mind.” That 
was but natural for, living in an apocalyptic world, he could 
not rid himself of visions of terror and despair, of hope and 
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salvation, which at times overtook him. He trul}' described 
himself when he said, “ I am not of this world Nothing 
on this earth and nothing that grew out of it attracted Him. 
His one message to humanity was the Kingdom of God, 
which had but little in common with the hereafter of the 
Rabbis. According to Jesus, Mr. Melamed writes, “ not 
this world, not this life with its many turns of the wheel 
of fate, with its tragedies and comedies, but the Kingdom 
of God is the goal of man. Not ceremonials, rituals, or 
prayers, but faith in God, is man’s purpose, care and aim. 
Since this world is not man’s final goal, everything in it is 
valueless and meaningless. This new doctrine by its affir- 
mation of God denies life, man, and the world. Since 
man cannot serve two masters, God and mammon, it is 
necessary that he dispose of his earthly goods to the poor in 
order that he may gather celestial rewards. To serve God it 
is necessary to free orje’s self from all ties of earthly life, to 
forego human relations, loves and friendships, rights and 
privileges, to suppress all natural urges, to endure injustice 
and disgrace, to offer no resistance to the enemy but to love 
and to bless him for the sake of Christ.” It was with this 
doctrine of self-denial and negation of life and the world 
that Jesus broke with the traditions of His people. Like the 
Essenes He was entirely unconcerned with earthly life and 
its future. His aspirations were purely religious and it is 
questionable whether He even hoped to become a religious 
reformer. He and His Kingdom were not of this World. 
Not man’s welfare but the saving of man’s soul was His 
main concern. This attitude of Jesus was fundamentally op- 
posed to ancient Hebraism, which affirmed life, the world and 
men. By discarding the world, Jesus renounced Judaism. In 
suggesting that He was the mediator between man and God, 
He put His people against Himself, for it is a primary article 
of faith with Judaism that God faces all humanity and does not 
require an intermediary. As Mr. Melamed puts it, “although 
Jesus was of Jewish blood. His mind was not hewn from pure 
Jewish rock, for His main doctrines originated not in the 
valley of the Jordan but along the banks of the Ganges.” 

6X F 
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Mr. Melamed argues that Jesus though a Jew by race 
was not a Jew in spirit ; that he is not to be linked to the 
prophets of Israel but to be described as the Buddha of the 
West ; and that there are similarities, analogies and parallels 
between the Buddhist and Christian gospels which indicate 
Buddhism as the source of the religion of Jesus. 
Answering the objection that these similarities and analogies 
are but mere “ chance coincidences ”, Mr. Melamed says 
that ” yet the fact remains that Buddhist canons were 
already known to the Western world before the coming 
of Jesus ”, in fact, long before the death of Clemens of Alex- 
andria, who mentions Buddha by name in 220 B.C. “To- 
day hardly any Indologist of note denies,” he adds, “an 
organic connection between the two redemptive religions 
(the religions of Buddha and Jesus). So close is the con- 
nection between them that even the details of the miracles 
recorded by Buddhism and Christianity are the same. 
Of Buddha, too, it was told that he fed five hundred 
men with one loaf of bread, that he cured lepers, and 
caused the blind to see.” In the light of these facts, 
it would be preposterous to assume, he remarks, that the 
poets of the New Testame7it originated their own, folklore. 
Long anterior to the birth of Jesus, Buddhistic doctrines 
had made heavy inroads in the Western world. Innumera- 
ble sects preaching some form of Buddhism, made their 
appearance in the century preceding the coming. of Jesus. 
Mr. Melamed, accordingly, supports the view of Seydel that 
“ it is not permissible to admit an independent origin of the 

He quotes Rudolph Seydel’s Das Evangeliiim von Jesus — in 
seinen verhaltuissen zu Bicddha — sage und Bnddhalehre, in which 
that great German historian of religion has demonstrated clearly 
that all the tales, miracles, similes and proverbs of the Christian 
gospels have their counterparts in the Buddhistic gospels. He 
also cites Edmund’s Buddhistic and Christian Gospels compared 
in which it is shown how the tales about Jesus in the New Testament 
have their exact parallels in Buddha’s life and career and how in 
many respects the two gospels are so similar even in their expression 
as to become almost indistinguishable. See Melamed, loc. cit„ 321, 
325. 
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parables, legends, similes, and proverbs of Christianity 
and Buddhism. Inasmuch as Buddhism precedes 
Christianity by some five hundred years, one cannot escape 
the assumption that the newer religion was inspired b}' the 
older. The principal canon of Buddhism, called the Pali 
Canon, was fixed eighty years before Christ. No Christian 
scholar of note has asserted that the Synoptic Gospels 
influenced Buddhism, but numerous scholars long ago 
discovered Buddhistic elements in the Gospel of John and 
also recognized the Buddhistic background of Essenism, by 
which Jesus was greatly influenced. The conclusion is 
inescapable that Palestine, together with many other parts 
of Asia Minor, was inundated by Buddhistic propaganda 
for two centuries before Christ. The world in which 
Jesus lived was Buddhistic territory in the spiritual mean- 
ing of the term, and not Hebraic or Judaic. Hence 
Christianity, including the personality of its founder, is not 
an offshoot of religiosity but of Buddhistic theology. Only 
this phenomenon explains the gigantic struggles within the 
young Christian Church, and the various schismatic 
tendencies, sects, and controversies in the first five hundred 
years of its existence.” Jesus thus was, like Buddha, 
not of this world and his religion was, like Buddhism, not 
concerned with the world. No wonder it was not legalistic 
like Judaism but redemptive like Buddhism. When Jesus 
died, he scarcely had a following in the land of his birth ; 
yet within half a century, his religion spread westward 
and shook the very foundations of the Roman Empire ! 
How' did this happen? This was the work of Paul, the 
great Apostle, who, as Mr. Melamed says, ” used the 
figure of Jesus to impose upon Western humanity an 
Eastern world-picture ”. 

Saul belonged to Tarsus, an international city, the 
capital of south-western Asia Minor. It was the meeting- 
place of the East and the West and the scene, in those days, of 
Buddhistic propaganda. The Jewish community in it was 
a small one and was not famous for its learning. If 
Paul, accordingly, lacked education, he made up by his 
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metropolitan outlook. Belonging to a Provincial City and 
proud of his Roman Citizenship, he was attracted to 
Rome and to the West. Renouncing a worldly life and 
adopting the missionary role, for which Nature had fitted 
him admirably, he devoted himself to the task of transform- 
ing the apocalyptic religion that Jesus had taught on 
the Galilean coast into the world religion called Christianity. 
For, be it remembered, Paul’s one goal and object was not 
even the Kingdom of God that Jesus had preached, but 
Jesus Christ as he conceived him. He made himself the 
Prophet of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. It was thus he 
presented himself to Western humanity. It was entirely 
due to his activities that “ Christianity, an Eastern religion, 
made such rapid headway in the Occident rather than in the 
Orient”. This success of Paul was partly due ‘‘to the 
fact that he carried westward not the Eastern Jesus, but 
the Western Christ, the Logos which was known in some 
form to the entire Western world of that time. He 
christianized the Western world by westernizing Chris- 
tianity. His main doctrine is the doctrine of salvation, which 
has as its goal redemption from this world. Man in this life is 
under the rule of the flesh, of sin, of the law, and of death. 
These are powers w’hich represent frightfully mysterious 
forces, and which reign whimsically and despotically. 
Christ redeemed man from all these dark forces.” But 
‘‘ Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, the humble carpenter’s 
son, but is a heavenly being who pre-existed in God. He 
became man only to redeem the world and His work of 
salvation began upon becoming man. The redemption of 
the world was accomplished through His death and rise from 
His grave, for He thus freed Himself from the serfdom of 
this world. By the fall of Adam this world became filled 
with unredeemable sin, and the human race would have been 
doomed if not for the death and rise of Christ.” Such 
was the doctrine relating to the person of Christ pro- 
pounded by Paul. ‘‘ A highly subjective conception of the 
deed of Jesus was interpreted by St. Paul as an objective 
occurrence, which has nothing to do with personal 
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experiences and inner processes. He who accepts these 
doctrines obediently is ipso facto redeemed. The 
mass inculcation of this belief became the main vocation 
of Paul’s life. It moved him, as Mr. Melamed remarks, 
‘‘ to accomplish immortal feats, and it gave him the strength 
and power of a conqueror.’’ But it also brought to an 
end his connection with the Jewish faith. He saw that if 
the acceptance of the Jewish law was to be a condition 
precedent to joining the Church, the doctrine of Christ 
would be professed but by a few. He accordingly permit- 
ted the Gentiles to join the Church untrammelled by any 

Perhaps Christianity, according to the Pauline conception, 
has never been defined witli greater brevity and precision than it 
is by Ruskin in his Prcctirita. “ The total meaning of it,” he says, 
“ was and is, that the God who made earth and its creatures, 
took at a certain time upon tlie earth, tlie flesh and form of man ; 
in that flesh sustained the pain and died the death of the creature 
he had made ; rose again after death into glorious human life, and 
when the date of the human race is ended, will return in visible 
human form, and render to every man according to his work. 
Christianity is the belief in, and love of, God thus manifested. Any- 
thing less than this, the mere acceptance of the sayings of Christ, 
or assertion of any less than divine power in His Being, may be, for 
aught I know, enough for virtue, peace and safety ; but they do not 
make people Christians, or enable them to understand the heart of 
the simplest believer in the old doctrine.” The belief is funda- 
mental that there is in Christ, as in no other, from first to last, 
a living incarnation, a flesh and blood embodiment, for salvation, 
of the ever-living spirit of the ever-living God and Father of man, 
and except by eating His flesh and drinking His blood, that is, 
except by participating in his divine-human life, or except in His 
Spirit, there is no assurance of life everlasting to any man. The 
religion of Jesus was simple. In order to adapt it to the Western 
world of his time — dominated by the Graeco-Roman civilization 
prevalent then — Paul elaborated and to some extent transformed 
it. A community of disciples became a Church. The divine 
aspect of Christ was emphasized. Jesus^ became a Redeemer sent 
from heaven to deliver mankind from sin and death, and His death 
a vicarious sacrifice of atonement. The sacred acts of Christianity 
— such as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper — began to receive a sacra- 
mental importance, Paul and John saw mysticism in the Gospel 
and developed along these lines. 
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conditions. He urged that the law and the ceremonial was 
an obstacle to the acquisition of holiness and virtue. The 
law did not lead, he put forth, to virtue and salvation, but 
bred sin. Man tends towards sin for the flesh is weak and 
the law cannot hinder him. Accordingly “ to annihilate 
sin and death, God handed over the Messiah, His son, to 
the forces of death, only to bring Him to life again. He 
became the second Adam who wiped out original sin, 
overcame death, and restored eternal life. Thus, Jesus 
Christ means the end of the law, and he who believes in 
Him is already righteous and has a share in His life which 
is free from sin and temptation. The Jewish Messiah 
was supposed to redeem the nations from the yoke of 
oppression, but Jesus Christ redeemed them from sin.” 
St. Paul thus put Christianity as the antithesis of Judaism. 
The latter rests on law ; the former, on freedom and grace. 
The law, according to him, is void, while Christ is 
supreme. Thus was Judaism rendered ineffectual as a 
religion by St. Paul in the West. St. Paul was, remarks 
Mr. Melamed, ” justified ” in rejecting Judaism entirely. 
He urges that St. Paul’s doctrine “ consists of a diluted 
Buddhism ”. That is, that it represents a form — an attenu- 
ated form — of Buddhism current in the land where Paul 
was born and brought up. ” Both Buddha and St. Paul,” 
he says, “were confronted with the same problems — the 
worthlessness of life, its sinfulness, its futility, and its evil ; 
both had a negative attitude to it ; both had the same 
starting-point — original sin. Both sought to attain holi- 
ness and eternal happiness — by overcoming life, by rejecting 
it, by estranging one’s self from it, and not by participating 
in its joys and pleasures. Both had the same eschatology. 
Buddha’s central goal was Nirvana and St. Paul’s was 
Christ, which is more tangible because St. Paul was not an 
Easterner, but a Westerner, both by education and experi- 
ence. The God of St. Paul is as unsubstantial and 
lifeless as was Buddha’s Brahma. Like Buddha, St. Paul 
too, tries to escape both from life and from death. He 
was not satisfied with the thought that Jesus purified life, 
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bul was very happy that he freed man from death. This 
paralysing fear of death is one of the outstanding features 
of redemptive religiosity. Death is terrifying and must be 
overcome. ” Then, again, “ Buddha and St. Paul both 
used many terms to describe man’s sinful disposition. Both 
identified flesh with sin and taught that the age of fulfilment 
is the age when the flesh will be overcome. St. Paul’s 
term of spirit is as ambiguous as Buddha’s term of soul. 
Their doctrines are not of and for this world.” Both 
denied man. Finally, “ Buddha described Nirvana as the 
union of the soul with Brahma, and St. Paul described 
Christ as a being in whom God and man are joined. 
Buddha speaks of man’s innumerable existences ; St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as having pre-existed in God. To 
Buddha the first-born was ‘ Logos ’ { Vdkh ) ; to St. Paul 
it was Christ. ” The spiritual relationship — rather descent 
— of St. Paul thus becomes easily descernible. 

St. Paul’s Christology, says Mr. Melamed, is Philo’s 
Logos. Though many modern theologians do not favour 
this view, there is much force in the contention of Mr. Mela- 
med that St. Paul’s theology is not traceable to any other 
Jewish source. If Philo Platonized, St. Paul Philonized. 
‘‘St. Paul’s theology,” adds Mr. Melamed, ‘‘is anti-Hebraic 
and anti-Rabbinic in character. Not only his Christology 
but also his entire world-picture is strange to the Jewish 
mind. His Christ is not the Hebrew Messiah, his re-- 
demption is not the Hebraic Geulah, and his doctrine 
of the two Adams has no foundation in Judaism. These 
concepts are to be traced to the Book of Wisdom or to 
Philo.” If Philo’s Logos is only a Greek edition of the 
Hindu Vdkh^ St. Paul’s Kingdom of God is only a Western 
copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. ‘‘ It has no analogy,” 
writes Mr. Melamed, ‘‘ in the Rabbinic doctrine of Oolom 
Habo, for it is not spatial in character. It is only a 
state of mind — the union of man with Christ. All the 
main features of the Hinduistic world-picture such as 
universalism, determinism, pessimism, salvationism, and 
nihilism, as well as a deep-rooted contempt for everything 
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earthly, reverberates in the theology of St. Paul. He was 
the first typical Eastern mystic in the Western world.” 

St. Paul detached early Christianity from its Jewish 
origin and linked it to ancient Greek culture. The Gnostics, 
who immediately followed him, not only Hellenized Christi- 
anity but were also hostile to Old Testament beliefs. As 
Harnack has put it, they tried to capture Christianity for 
Hellenic culture and Hellenic culture for Christianity, 
giving up the Old Testament in order, with the aid of 
Hellenism, to assert the absoluteness of Christianity. The 
Hellenism they stood for was not the Hellenism of the 
Grtecized Middle East but the culture of Ancient Greece, 
which was predominantly Hellenic, “ tinged with Hindu- 
istic motives ”. Both St. Paul and the Gnostics were true 
Hellenists. Both were concerned more with Eastern 
mysteries than with theological dogmas ; both moved west- 
ward, though driven by Eastern forces ; and their Hellen- 
ization of Christianity was more formal than substantial. 
As Mr. Melamed remarks, “ it is difficult to understand 
how a theological master like Harnack, in enumerating the 
various Gnostic schools of thought and their motives, 
could overlook their Hinduistic background.” '• Thus, 
the ascetic element in Gnosticism has to be set down as a 
Hindu contribution. The stress laid on impersonal Christ, 
in preference to the historical Jesus, has to be attributed to 
the influence of the idea of a historyless Brahman so well 
known to Hinduism. But after St. Paul, Christianity 
branched off in two opposite directions, the one beginning 
with Marcion and leading to Manichseism and the other 
beginning with Arius and leading to the Reformation. 
Marcion, who adopted St. Paul’s interpretation and stuck 
fast to his Christ idea, made ascetic life the essence of Chris- 
tianity.^^"^® Not only that ; he and his followers, called 

To Marcion, the Old Testament was the Bible of the Jewish 
God, the creator of evil, while the New Testament became the Bible 
of the God of the Redeemer. ” Marcion was the real creator of the 
Christian scripture, which was entirely detached from the Hebrew 
spirit and background. It is a purely Oriental creation, teeming 
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Marcionites, who viewed life through the prism of Hindu- 
ism, not only rejected the Old Testament but also taught 
that its God was only a demiurge — a mere creator of the 
world of sense like Brahma of the Hindu Trinity — and that 
Christianity represents the separation of the Supreme 
God — Christ analogous to Brahman of the Vedanta — from the 
God of the Old Testament, a highly individualistic being, 
who has nothing in common with the God of Christianity.”^® 
Marcion may be taken as representative of Roman Gnosti- 
cism, as Saturnius of Antioch could be of the Syrian. But 
many sects grew up on the Syrian soil. P'rom there, it 
spread to Alexandria, where it became associated with 
Basilides, Valentinus and Carpocrates, who all belonged to 
the second century A.D. An examination of the chief 
tenets of these representative leaders shows the exact 
relationship of Gnosticism to Hindu thought. Basilides 
recognized one Supreme Being or First Cause. From it 
sprang, he taught. Understanding {Nous), from Understand- 
ing — the Word (or Logos), from the Word — Providence, 

with Oriental (/./?., Buddhistic) myths, which it stresses in preference 
to dogma. Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hindu- 
istic and Parseeistic (/>., Zoroastrian) leaning.” — S. M. Melamed 
in Spinoza and Buddha,^ 337. Mr. ^lelamed treats as a settled 
question that Buddhism influenced Christianity and devotes an 
Appendix to quotations taken from J. Edmund^s Buddhistic and 
Christian Gospels^ being Gospel Parallels from Pali 2\xts (Philadel- 
phiat 1908). See Melamed, loc, cit,^ 376-381* 

Of the Jews, it has been observed that “ their religion was 
determined by a moral standard ; through them more than through 
any other race has the moral principle, or the law of conscience, 
been evolved in humanity as the sovereign law of life and this at 
length resolved itself into a faith in one God, the sole ruler in 
heaven and on earth, the law of whose government is truth and 
righteousness ; only they stopped short with the assertion of this 
divine unity, and in their hard monotheism stubbornly refused, as 
they do still, to accept the doctrine of the trinity in unity which, 
spiritually understood is, as it has been well defined, the central 
principle of the Christian faith, the principle that to have a living 
morality, one must have a faith in a Divine Father, a Divine Son and 
a Divine Spirit, all three equally Divine.” 
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from Providence — Power, from Power — Wisdom, from 
Wisdom — Righteousness, from Righteousness — Peace. 
From these, again, sprang the higher angels, principalities and 
powers ; and from these the lower angels. The God of the 
Jews was only one of those angels of the lowest kind who 
created the world. Christ, the Son {Nous) of the Supreme 
Being was sent down to bring to man, who had become cor- 
rupt, heavenly knowledge. He joined himself to the man 
Jesus, and it was this man, not the Christ, who was crucified. 
As Basilides regarded matter as evil, he did not believe in 
the resurrection of the body. But he taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Saints and martyrs, he said, 
suffered because they had sinned in a previous state 
of existence. Every one, he held, had to atone for his 
sins in this way, by living again in a different body. 
The philosoph}' or rather theology of Valentinus is 
full of symbolism. He regarded pre-Christian religions 
as preparatory to Christianity and Christ as -the full 
and final development in human form of a series of fifteen 
stages of emanation from the infinite divine — the original, 
invisible, ineffable and self-existent Existence — to the finite 
divine in Him “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” 
each stage in the process being achieved by the union of a 
male element with a female, that is, a conceptive and a 
susceptive. Like Basilides, he stresses more the Christ 
rather than the Jesus aspect and makes creation the work 
of Demiurgos, made out of psychic animate substance. 
Demiurgos creates mankind, material and psychic. Some 
of these catch a spark of the spiritual substance, and become 
superior or spiritual men. The spiritual men do not need 
to be saved; the material men cannot be saved. The 
psychic men can be saved, if they are helped. ‘ ‘ The 
scheme of redemption,” as Duchesne puts it,^^‘'’° “is intended 
for them. The Redeemer is formed of four elements. The 
first, without being actually material, has the semblance of 
matter; the semblance is sufficient, as matter does not 


L. Duchesne, Early History of the Chrislian Church (1909). 
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need salvation. The second element is psychic ; the third 
pneumatic; the fourth divine : this is Jesus, the last aon. 
These three last elements then proceed respectively from 
the Demiurge, Haehamoth, and from the Pleroma. The 
32 on Jesus did not, however, descend into the Redeemer 
until the moment of his baptism ; at the moment of his 
being brought before Pilate, he returned to the Pleroma, 
taking with him the pneumatic or spiritual element, and 
leaving the psychic element, clothed with his material sem- 
blance, to suffer.” Finally Haehamoth and the spiritual 
men will pass into the Pleroma. The Demiurgos and the 
best of the psychic men will follow. The points to note 
are that the theory of emanations is the pivotal factor in 
Valentinus’ theory; the place assigned to the original, 
ineffable, self-existent Existence, is analogous to that 
assigned to Parabrahman in the Vedanta ; the work of 
creation assigned to the Demiurgos, is analogous to that 
assigned to Brahma in the Hindu Trinity ; and the 
differentiation made between Christ and Jesus. Carpocrates 
also believed in one God, from whom, according to him, 
emanated a whole hierarchy of angels. The visible world 
is their work. The souls of men first moved around 
the Father-God ; then they fell into the power of matter, 
from which they have to be released to go back to their 
original state. Jesus, the son of Joseph, naturally born 
like other men, and subject as they are to transmigration, 
was able by a remembrance of what he was in his first 
existence, and by power sent from above, to obtain 
dominion over the rulers of the world, and to re-ascend 
to the Father. It is in the powers of all men, by 
following his example, and by the method he used, to 
despise the creators of this world and to escape from 
them. They can achieve this equally, or even better, 
than he did. This scheme of deliverance is consistent 
with all conditions of life, and with every kind of 
act.“®’- Carpocrates not only believed in the transmigration 
of the soul but also in its final emancipation from all external 
L. Duchesne, loc. cit. 
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bonds and obligations by means of concentrated meditation 
on the divine unity, and a life in conformity therewith. 
He was as much a Platonist as a Gnostic and his followers 
paid reverence not only to images of Jesus Christ, but also 
to those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and other sages. 
Amid the diversity of these different Gnostic systems certain 
common and fundamental conceptions can be easily perceived. 
Among these are; (1) God, the Creator and Lawgiver 
of the Old Testament, is not the true God. Above him, 
at an infinite distance, is the Father-God, the Supreme 
First Cause of all being, (2) The God of the Old Testa- 
ment knew not the True God, and in this ignorance the 
world shared, until the appearance of Jesus Christ, who 
proceeded from the True God. (3) Between the True God 
and creation is interposed a series of beings, divine in their 
origin, there occurring a catastrophe, at some point or 
other in this series, which destroys the harmony of the 
whole. The visible world — often including its Creator — 
originates in this primal disorder. (4) In humanity there 
are some elements capable of redemption, having come in 
one way or another from the celestial world above the 
Demiurge. Jesus Christ came into the world to deliver them 
from it. (5) As the incarnation could not really amount to 
a true union between divinity and matter, the accursed, 
the Christian Gospel story is explained as a moral and 
transitory union between a divine teon and the concrete 
personality of Jesus, or again, by a simple semblance of 
humanity. (6) Neither the passion nor the resurrection of 
Christ is therefore real ; the future of the predestinate does 
not permit of the resurrection of the body. (7) The divine 
element which has strayed into humanity, that is, the pre- 
destinated soul, has no solidarity with the flesh which 
oppresses it. Either the flesh must be annihilated by 
asceticism (rigorism), or at least the responsibility of the 
soul, for the weaknesses of the flesh must be denied 
(libertinism). This analysis of Gnosticism shows its 
parentage in broad outline. This philosophy had perforce 


L. Duchesne, loc^ cii. 
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to be eclectic deriving as it did its root ideas from Hellenic 
and Hindu beliefs dominant in the place of its origin. 
Gnosticism possessed great vitality. Though persecuted 
in the Christian Church, it persisted by taking refuge under- 
ground, For a thousand years, writes Workman, we find 
it living a subterranean existence, ever and anon coming to 
the surface in some new form — usually stigmatised as 
“heresy'* in the Christian Church — the roots of which lie 
deep in the older Gnosticism, or rather in the religions 
older even than Gnosticism to which Gnosticism was 
so largely indebted. In the third century, it appears in 
the formidable movement known as Manichfcism, so called 
from Mani, the founder of the sect. Born at Ecbatana, 
about 215 A.D., Mani came of ancient Persian stock, 
but being brought into close contact with certain of the 
Gnostic sects — the Elkesaites and the Mandcoans, the 
latter of whom regarded John the Baptist and not Jesus as 


, H. B. Workman, in his Christian Thought to the Reformation 
(1911), describes Gnosticism as an eclectic philosophy of religion, 
chiefly Hellenic in character, though in union with many Oriental ele- 
ments, cosmicai speculations and mj^stic theosophy similar to what we 
find in Hinduism, This description errs in laying greater stress on 
the Hellenic rather than the predominantly Hindu elements which lie 
imbedded in Gnosticism. For instance, among the Gnostics, the 
formula, “ I am thou, and thou art which finds expression in 
Badarayana^s text : Atmclitupagachchanti grahayanticha (^Brahnui' 
Sutras^ IV. 1. 3,), itself being based on well-known Upanishadic 
texts, was common. It indicates that belief in the merging of the 
separate individuality in tlie Supreme Existence was a cardinal 
article of faith among the Gnostics, Lassen has remarked in his 
Indian Antiquity that the Hindu elements in the Gnostic systems 
were derived from Buddhism and exercised a considerable influence 
upon the spiritual life in Alexandria.” And this remark is the more 
noteworthy because Lassen stoutly denies that ancient India ever 
affected Hellenic thought. The Gnostics anticipated what the Neo- 
Platonists succeeded in achieving. Their main idea seems to have 
been to reconcile speculative and revealed religion by systematising 
the symbols of transcendental and mystic thought. They failed to 
digest what they borrowed from Oriental thought, largely domin- 
ated by Hindu philosophical and cosmological ideas. 
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the true prophet — he was largely influenced by their tenets 
and doctrines. He regarded himself as the last and great- 
est of a series of prophets, including Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and the phantom Christ, and described himself as the 
“ leader,” “ ambassador” and ” Paraclete ”. His religion 
was one of physical redemption, and admits the worship of 
no personal redeemer. As may be imagined from its head- 
quarters being in Babylon, its doctrines were in the main 
akin to the old Babylonian native religion, modified by 
Zoroastrian dualism which ascribes the created universe to 
two antagonistic principles, one essentially good, and the 
other essentially evil — with some admixture, especially in 
the West, of the Gnostic Christianity as developed by 
Basilides and Marcion. Partly owing to their minute and 
strict asceticism and their rigid morality, and partly also, 
as Harnack observes, to the great number of “ the cultured 
who sought for a rational and yet, to some extent, Christian 
religion, and who had exalted free inquiry, especially as 
regards the Old Testament, into a battle-rag,” Manichceism 
attained to a great position in Christian circles, especially 
in North Africa, and even claimed, for a time, Augustine 
among its votaries.^ 

Thus the practical effect of the preaching of St. Paul 
and the Gnostics was to displace the Old Testament and to 
concentrate attention on the Christ idea rather than on 
the personality of Jesus. St. Paul declared the., Old 
Testament was fulfilled and replaced by a new religious 
development. Marcion entirely eliminated the Old Testa- 
ment as obsolete and made the New Testament the book 
of the Redeemer. Marcion became “ the real creator of 
the Christian Scripture, which was entirely detached from 
the Hebrew spirit and background.” “ It is,” says Mr. 
Melamed “ a purely oriental creation, teeming with 
oriental myth, which it stresses in preference to dogma. 
Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hinduistic 
and Parseeistic {i.e., Zoroastrian) leanings. Jehovah, whom 
he identifies with evil, can be overcome only through the 


See Workman, loc. cit. 
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subjugation of the senses. This repression necessitates self- 
denial, asceticism and celibacy. His doctrine represents 
the ancient struggle between Oriental universalism and 
Occidental individualism.” But Marcion did not completely 
free Christology from Hellenistic influences. St. Paul had, 
by Hellenizing Christianity, prevented its complete 
Orientalization. Man! still further orientalized Christianity 
and as we have seen threatened the very existence of 
Christianity by his dualism. St. Augustine, though he came 
under Mani’s influence, later left him and asserted himself 
a devotee of the Church. His opposition to Pelagius 
(400-418 A.D.) shows him in the light of one who desired 
to make his own theology safe for the Church. A favourite 
principle with Pelagius was the declaration, “ I ought, 
therefore, I can ”. He stood for a rational idea of God. 
In his view, Augustine’s doctrine of total depravity and 
of the consequent bondage of the will, cut the nerve of all 
human effort. He insisted, accordingly, that man is able 
to do all that God commands. In keeping with this, he 
denied original sin, holding that since obligation implies 
ability, the power of choosing the good exists after the 
Fall precisely as before it. It is apparent that these positions 
rest upon a theory of freedom quite different from St. 
Augustine’s. Augustine believed in freedom in the ordi- 
nary actions of life, but taught that in its highest form, as the 
power to keep God’s law, freedom is a lost gift, which only 
grace can restore. By freedom Pelagius meant an equipoise 
of the will, which enables us at any time, whatever our 
previous history may have been, to choose between the evil 
and the good. The condemnation of Pelagius by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A.D. meant the acceptance by the Church 
of St. Augustine’s doctrine of pre-destination, which later 
became a matter for hot dispute in the Christian Church.^^®® 

See J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects (1903) ; also the 
Protestant Dictionary. Semi-pelagianism, a modified form of 
Pelagianism, was a reaction against the Augustinian views of pre- 
destination and grace. This was also condemned in 529 A.D. See 
Blunt, loc. cit. and the Protestant Dictionary^ and Catholic Dictionary. 
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Philosophically, his doctrine is eclectic and a combination 
of Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism. “ In 
its final form,” says Mr. Melamed, “ his God-idea is 
reminiscent of Plotinus, Philo and many of the Gnostics. 
It is the timeless, attributeless, intangible oneness, removed 
from all reality and is a dead deity. It is as bereft 
of will or intellect as Buddha’s Brahma, Philo’s Theos 
and Spinoza’s Deus!' It was this neo-Platonic God- 
doctrine, the Western echo of the Brahman doctrine, 
which crowded Manichajism out of St. Augustine’s head 
and brought him close to the Christ idea of St. Paul. He 
must be ranked a neo-Platonic monist rather than a 
monotheist. He identified God with being per se. God is 
unknowable because He has no attributes and He is un- 
knowable because we can know nothing about Him. Our 
knowledge of Him is purely negative. We only know that 
He is not identical with any of the phenomena of nature 
or mind. Since He is everywhere He is also in man’s mind 
and hence it has some perception of Him. It can have a 
premonition of Him, although it cannot visualize Him. 
Our initiative knowledge of Him cannot be expressed in 
words. He cannot be even called the unspeakable, for in 
doing so, we already speak of Him. St. Augustine, 
following Plotinus, uses only negative formulae to indicate 
God’s ineffability. Though he speaks of the triune God,* 
and as such makes Him appear tangible, he speaks of 
Him as inexpressible, indefinable and unknowable. Like 
the One of Plotinus, his God also transcends time. Time 
is the measure of corporeal motion and where there is 
no corporeal motion there is no time. In God, however, 
there is no-motion and so there can be no experience 
of time. God can, therefore, only know the present. 
He is pure being and for Him whatsoever is only is. 
How a dynamic w’orld could be created by a static God, 
is not explained by St. Augustine. Holding, as he 
does, conflicting views drawn from Old Testament, Plato- 
nic and Stoic sources, he holds that the world has not 
always existed ; that it was created out -of nothing in a 
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given moment ; and that with its creation, motion and 
time began. The purpose of creation in the economy of a 
static God is, however, not indicated by him. While 
he denies intellectuality to God, he asserts that God created 
the world by an act of his own free will. While he does 
not explain God's relationship to this world — or its reality 
— he yet paints a detailed picture of creation. While 
he describes Him as bare being, he individualises Him 
suddenly and evolves the doctrine of the Trinity. As Mr. 
Melamed puts it, Augustine ‘‘ attempted to synthesise the 
impossible — Biblical individualism and neo- Platonic univer- 
salism,” derived, as above shown, from Hindu sources. 
The latter theory he owed to Plotinus, in whose doctrine of 
the three hypostases of the divine, a Trinity theory is 
clearly to be seen. St. Augustine gave form to what was 
vague in Plotinus. Though the founder of the Western, he 
developed an Eastern trend of thought. His denial of the 
reality of the world made him arrive at the very doctrine of 
self-denial and asceticism, which Buddha had preached long 
before him. Similarly, the development of the Logos 
doctrine — derived from the Neo-Platonists — marks the 
abandonment of the idea of the Old Testament individual 
God in favour of the Hindu idea of Parabrahman and all it 
connotes — an idea with which Plotinus and his successors 
were fully acquainted. This is what Mr. Melamed, in his 
eloquent language, describes as “ the triumph of Eastern 
mysticism over Western rationalism”. It must be added 
that Mr. Melamed invites pointed attention to the similarity 
in views between St. Augustine and Buddha. Thus St. Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of self-denial and asceticism is reminiscent 
of Buddhism ; he denied freewill like Buddha ; he held that 
the conduct of man is the necessary fruit of either a good or 
a bad tree, against which Mr. Melamed quotes the doctrine 
of Buddha that man is the fruit of a tree ; his static God is 
like that of Buddha; his doctrine of predestination is only an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to reli- 
gious life."®® The doctrine that God alone is reality made 

Melamed, loc. cit„ 360. 
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little of man. Man had to surrender himself to God, losing 
his own personality. Not only St. Augustine but mediseval 
philosophers generally held fast to this idea in some form. 
The goal of man thus became — a return to God. The idea 
of self-surrender led not only to the exalting of ascetic life 
— the renouncing of worldliness and concentration on Godli- 
ness — but to the development of the doctrine of grace, 
without which mere surrender was powerless. Both these 
ideas of self-surrender and grace were Hindu and they had 
become inextricably bound with the patristic and scholastic 
philosophy of a Mediaeval Europe. Though the influence 
of the East upon the West had slackened, if not ceased, 
by the third century A.D., it had succeeded, as Mr. Melamed 
remarks, “ in putting a set of ideas into circulation which 
were to overwhelm the Western minds for more than a 
thousand years ”. Among these ideas were the two which 
have been mentioned above. “ Union with God or with 
Christ” is a reverberation of ” the Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana” which itself is an echo of the older Upanishadic 
doctrine of the union of the soul with Brahman. In its 
mystical fervour, the Western Church excelled the Eastern. 
The representatives of the Greek Church recognized in 
Christ the Trinitarian figure — but his place in the God- 
head was still a matter for theological speculation or dispute. 
In the Roman Church, St. Augustine introduced the new 
doctrine of ‘‘living in Christ” as a personal matter. St. Paul 
had said, ‘‘ Let the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” St. Augustine pushed this mystical doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. ‘‘ God became man,” he says, 
” to be to us an example of humility, to show us God’s love, 
and to help us to realize and to hold in our hearts that the 
self-abasement in which it pleased God to be born of a 
woman, to be scorned, rejected and put to death by man, 
is the best remedy for an inflated pride. He was crucified 
and now it depends upon thee to take his poverty upon 
thyself : far from thee He lived, but in poverty He comes 
nigh unto thee.” To Augustine and the Western Church, 
Christianity thus was no longer a definitely defined religion. 
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but transformed into a mystical state of mind, expressing 
itself in the love for humiliation, scorn, suffering, and con- 
tempt for worldliness”. Asceticism accordingly became a 
knOATO institution and a means to an end, the way to salvation. 
St. Bernard, who is commonly represented in art as bearing 
the implements of Christ's passion and who is one of the 
grandest figures in the Church militant and founded a 
hundred and sixty monasteries, turned this negative mysticism 
into a positive one. He, indeed, awoke Europe to a second 
Crusade, dealt death-blows all round to no end of “heretics”, 
and declined all honours to himself, content if he could 
only awake some divine passion in other men. He inculcat- 
ed the doctrine that it is the duty of the Christian believer 
“to have a part in Christ by having a part in His sufferings”. 
This theme of his became the primary motive of piety in the 
Christianity of the west of Europe for many centuries after 
him.^^"^ One who follows the Redeemer in poverty, who is 


St. Bernard lived and laboured between 1091-1174 A.D. 
He was a Cistercian and founded a monastery in 1115 A.D. at 
Clairvaux, a village in France, situated on the Aube, where he lived 
and lies buried. He is for this reason often called St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. to distinguish him from others of the same name. The 
Cistercian Order to which he belonged was founded by Abbot 
Robert in 1098 A.D. at Citeaux, near Dijou. This Order followed 
the rule of St, Benedict, who reformed the Order after it had lapsed. 
St. Benedict (480-543 A.D.) was the founder of western monachism. 
Born near Spoleto, in Central Italy, he left home at 14 ; passed 
three years as a hermit in a cavern near Subiaco to prepare himself 
for God's service ; was appointed to an abbey, but left it ; founded 
twelve monasteries of his own ; composed the “Regula Monachorum", 
which formed the rule of his Order. The famous Order of monks 
called Benedictines was founded by him and followed his rule ; its 
cradle was the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, near Naples ; 
as an institution it reckoned among its members a large body of 
eminent men who in their day rendered immense service to both 
literature and science, and were, in fact, the only learned class of 
the Middle Ages ; they spent their lime in diligently transcribing manu- 
scripts and thus preserving for posterity the classic literature of 
Greece and Rome. St. Benedict's life shows the severely ascetic 
form that Christianity took, a form which is indicative of the 
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tireless in deeds, penitence and asceticism, and excels in 
self-denial, is assured of communion with the Redeemer. 
This desire for a union with Christ translated into human 
terms means the emptying of one’s self of all human desires, 
of overcoming one’s senses, and of attaining beatitude. “This 
beatitude is the Western term for the Eastern Nirvana.’’ 
The scholastics, who tried to reconcile dogma with thought 
and faith with reason, still further developed this subjective 
religiosity. They aspired not merely to a union with Christ, 
but to the absorption of the soul by the triune God. Only 
by becoming part of God, the Father Himself, can exist- 
ence be made a true reality. The celebrated Duns Scotus 
(fourteenth century A.D.) who proclaimed the Will against 
Understanding (put forth by his contemporary Thomas 
Aquinas) as the principle from whose spontaneous exercise 
he derived all morality, taught that this union requires the 
complete surrender of the will. Only in this manner can 
the soul be merged with God. “ This de-individualization 


influence exercised over Christianity by Buddhistic impulses 
and ideals, which were exclusively Upanishadic in character. As 
Professor Max Muller put it, Buddhism is nothing more than the 
Upanishads applied to social life, “The Upaiiishads are,'’ he 
snyst “ to my mind the germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is in 
many respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its last 
consequences, and, what is important, employed as the foundation of 
a new social system. In doctrine, the highest goal of the Vedanta, 
the knowledge of the true Self, is no more than the Buddhist Satri- 
yaksanilodhi\ in practice the Sannyasin is the Bhikshu, the friar, 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Brahmanic 
student, the duties of the Brahmanic householder, and the 3 ^oke of 
the useless penances imposed on the Brahmanic dweller in the forest. 
The spiritual freedom of the Sannyasin becomes in Buddhism the 
common property of the Sangha^ the Fraternity, and that Fraternity 
is open alike to the young and the old, to the Brahman and the 
Sudra, to the rich and the poor, to the wise and the foolish. In fact 
there is no break between the India of the Veda and the India of the 
Tripitika, but there is an historical continuity between the two, and 
the connecting Jink between extremes that seem widely separated 
must be sought in the UpanishadsP^ — Preface to the Sacred Books of 
the East, (1879), pp. li-lii. 
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of man, forming as it does the high water-mark of mediioval 
Christian universalism, became,” writes Mr. Melamed, 
” the driving force of Christian piety of the Middle Ages. 
Surrender, relinquish, became the cry word of mediasval 
mysticism; everything is meaningless, worthless, and 
unreal, and only Christ, or, as the ancient Hindu said, 
Brahma (i.c., Brahman) is real •••• stupefied by the con- 
stant disaster called ‘ life’, he. . • - surrendered. ” 

This passion for "surrender” receives a higher definition 
in the profoundly mystical Meister Eckhart. Born about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, he entered the Dominican 
Order and rapidly attained to a high position in the Church. 
But his daring speculations attracted attention and he was 
arraigned for “ heresy ” in 1325 A.D. but finally acquitted. 
A couple of years after his death in 1327, his writ- 
ings were condemned as " heretical ” by a Papal bull. 
He owed much to Thomas Aquinas, whom he usually 
introduces as “ Master ”, though he differs from him in 
certain respects. Mr. Melamed refers to him as "a full- 
fledged pantheist ” as one “ whose doctrine resembles the 
metaphysics of Sankara ”. Both these descriptions seem 
to lack foundation. For one thing, Eckhart is only semi- 
pantheistic in his idealism and as regards his " meta- 
physics ”, he more nearly is of the view of Sripati and 
Ramanuja than Sankara, as will be shown below. Distin- 
guishing between "the Godhead” and "God” he describes 
Godhead as the abiding potentiality of Being, containing 
within Himself all distinctions as yet undeveloped. He, 
therefore, cannot be the object of knowledge, nor of worship, 
being " Darkness” and " Formlessness ”. The Triune God 
is evolved from the Godhead. The Son is the Word of the 
Father, His uttered thought ; and the Holy Ghost is the 
"Flower of the Divine Tree”, the mutual love which 
unites the Father and the Son. The universe is the 
expression of the whole thought of the Father ; it is the 
language of the Word. He says that " Nature is the 
lower part of the Godhead” and that " Before creation, 
God was not God This is not crude pantheism, for he 
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argues that without the Son the Father would not be God, 
but only undeveloped potentiality of being. He insists 
that the generation of the Son is a continual process. The 
three persons are not merely accidents and modes of 
the Divine Substance, but are inherent in the Godhead. 
And so there could never have been a time when the Son 
was not. The generation of the Son necessarily involves 
the creation of the ideal world ; for the Son is Reason, and 
Reason is constituted by a cosmos of ideas. When creation 
and the world which had no beginning are spoken of, what is 
meant is, not the world of phenomena, but the world of 
ideas. The ideal world is the complete expression of the 
thought of God and is above space and time. Eckhart 
calls it “ non-natured naturb ”, as opposed to '^'diu gena turtc 
naiiire ”, the world of phenomena. The Neo-Platonists 
subordinated that which emanates to that from which a 
thing emanates fromi e.g.^ the rays to the sunt as they 
recede from the central focus ; but Eckhart does not sub- 
ordinate the Son to the Father nor ,the Holy Ghost to the 
Son. The Son is the pure brightness di the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His Person. “ The eternal 
fountain of things is the Father ; the image of things in 
Him is the Son, and love for this image is the Holy 
Ghost. ” All created things abide “formless ” (as possi- 
bilities) in the ground of the Godhead, and all are realized 
in the Son. Since subordination is denied, Eckhart seems 
more pantheistic. His intelligible world is really God 
— it is the whole content of the Divine mind. But he does 
not seem to have landed himself into pantheism completely. 
This seems clear' when we consider his conception of the 
relation of the phenomenal world to the world of ideas. 
He offers the Christian dogma of the Incarnation- of 
the Logos as a kind of explanation of the passage of 
“ prototypes ” into “ externality ”. When God “ speaks ” 
His ideas, the phenomenal world arises. This is an in- 
carnation. But the process by which the soul emancipates 
itself from .the phenomenal world, is also called a “be- 
getting of the Son Thus the whole process is a circular 
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one — from God and back to God again. Time and 
space, he says, were created with the world. Material 
things are outside each other, spiritual things in each 
other. But these things, as Dean Inge remarks, do not 
make it clear how Eckhart accounts for the imperfections 
of the phenomenal world, which he does not explain, as 
the Neo-Plalonists did, by a theory of emanation. The 
difficulty cannot be solved by a recourse to modern theories 
of evolution. The idea of the world history, as Dean Inge 
points out, as a gradual realization of the Divine personality, 
is not to be seen in Eckhart. Nor are there any indications 
in it of the doctrine that the human mind is a necessary organ 
of the self-development of God. The “ necessity ” which 
impels God to “beget His Son’’ is not a physical but a 
moral necessity. " The good ”, he insists, “ must needs 
impart itself. ’’ His view of the world, accordingly, is 
much nearer to acosmism than to pantheism. He sees in 
phenomena, only the negation of being, and it is not clear 
how he can also regard them as the abode of the imma- 
nent God. Dean Inge suggests it is probable that, like 
the thinkers of his time, Eckhart did not feel himself 
obliged to give a permanent value to the transitory and that 
the world interested him only to the extent that it served as 
the temporary abode of immortal spirits. He also hints that 
the stress Eckhart laid on the Christ aspect rather than 
the Jesus was due to the same feeling. Eckhart attaches 
no importance to the personal life of Jesus not because 
he does not believe in the miraculous but because he 
thinks that the Divine process in the “ everlasting Now’’ 
is a fact of much greater value than any occurrence in the 
external world can be. This may be so, but there is no 
denying that the emphasis laid on the Christ aspect was 
not only in agreement with the view-point of his con- 
temporaries but was also in keeping with his own moods on 
certain occasions when it was pronouncedly under the influence 
of Asiatic doctrines. His doctrine of immanence is distinctly 
Hindu. According to him, the human soul is a microcosm, 
which in a way contains all things in itself. At the “ apex of 
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the mind ” there is a Divine “ spark ”, which is so closely 
akin to God that it is one with him, and not merely united 
to Him. This is what other scholastics and mystics called 
the residue and the Neo-Platonists the scintilla. Eckhart 
suggests this as the true Wesen of the soul, into which all 
its faculties may be transformed.'^^^® Eckhart, however, 
is not clear in regard to his teaching about it. He calls 
it at first the “ ground of the soul ” and says it is created 
and describes it as being only the medium by which God 
transforms us to Himself. But his later view is that 
it is uncreated, the immanence of the Being and the Nature 
of God Himself. The latter view was adopted by his 
successors, with or without qualification. This spark, 
according to Eckhart, is the organ by which our person- 
ality holds communion with God and knows Him. It is 
with reference to it, as Dean Inge aptly reminds, that 
Eckhart uses the phrase which has so often been quoted 
to convict him (so unjustly and so groundlessly, one need 
hardly add) of blasphemous self-deification — “the eye 
with which I see God is the same as that with which He 
sees me ”. The “ uncreated spark ” is really the same as 
the grace of God, which raises us into a Godhead. But, 
says Eckhart, “ this grace is God Himself acting like a 
human faculty in the soul, and transforming it so that man 

Cf. the Sutra AmidnanCivyapadcSat and Sankara’s com- 
ment on it, II, 3.43. According to Sankara, this Sutra propounds 
the theory that “ the soul must be considered a part of the Lord, 
just as a spark is a part of the fire Ramanuja likewise states 
that this “ Siitra declares that the soul is part of Brahman ” 
(ll. 3. 42) and raising the objection later on in the Sutra Apichasmar- 
yate (II. 3. 44) that if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfec- 
tions of the soul are Brahman’s also, he states that the next Sutra 
Prakaiadivaitu naivamparah (II. 3. 45) meets this objection. Com- 
menting on this Sutra, Ramanuja remarks that “ the individual 
soul is a part of the highest Self ; as the light issuing from a 
luminous thing such as fire or the sun is a part of that body ”, 
etc. The idea that the world is created from and by Brahman 
as the web from the spider and as sparks from the fire, is seen 
in Upanishadic texts, Brihad. Upa,, II. 1. 20; &vcta, Upa., VI. 10; 
Mdndu, Upa., I, 1. 7 ; II. 1. !• 
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himself becomes grace. ” The exposition of the doctrine 
shows that Eckhart laid much stress on it. " There is 
in the soul,” he says,”’’” ‘‘something which is above the 
soul. Divine, simple, a pure nothing ; rather nameless than 
named, rather unknown than known. Of this I am 
accustomed to speak in my discourses. Sometimes I have 
called it a power, sometimes an uncreated light, and 
sometimes a Divine spark. It is absolute and free from 
all names and all forms, just as God is free and absolute 
in Himself. It is higher than knowledge, higher than 
love, higher than grace. For in all these there is still 
distinction. In this power God doth blossom and flourish 
with all His Godhead, and the Spirit flourisheth in God. 
In this power the Father bringeth forth His only-begotten 
Son as essentially as in Himself; and in this light ariseth 
the Holy Ghost. This spark rejecteth all creatures and 
will have only God, simply as He is in himself. It rests 
satisfied neither with the Father, nor with the Son, nor 
with the Holy Ghost, nor with the three Persons, so far as 
each existeth in its particular attribute. It is satisfied 
only with the super-essential essence. It is determined 
to enter into the simple Ground, the Still Waste, the 
Unity — where no man dwelleth. Then in it is satisfied in 
the light ; then it is one ; it is one in itself, as this 
Ground is a simple stillness, and in itself immoveable ; 
and yet by this immobility are all things moved. ” It is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do His good 
pleasure ; but our own nature and personality remain in- 
tact. It is plain that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from the personality of God. 
Complete fusion is as destructive of the personality of love 
and knowledge as complete separation. This is in fact 
the position of Sripati in his Bhashya in propounding 
the Dvaitddvaita system. 

Eckhart, as will be seen, distinguishes ‘‘ the Godhead ” 
from ” God ”. This finds its counterpart in well-known 

Dean Inge quotes this passage as perhaps “ the most 
instructive ” in this connection. 
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Upanishadic texts like Sadeva saumye^'^^^ Sarvam klmlvidam 
Brahma, etc. The “Brahman” or “Atman” could 
not be the object of worship, any more than “ the God- 
head” of Eckhart could be. Hence the evolution of a God 
who can be conceived of as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer, or as the Ruler, Governor and Control- 
ler^iiGs jjiuch as Eckhart endeavours to evolve the Triune 
God from the Godhead. The Supreme Being thus 
conceived of in the Upanishads becomes the object of 
worship as he is endowed with divine qualities^^®^ and 
the power of dispensing justice.^^®“ How this led 
eventually to the worship of the Brahman in his Sagima 
form and the manner in which it was to be done is also 
seen in the Upanishads To Eckhart, personality was 
“ the eternal ground-form of all true being, and the 
notion of Person is the centre-point of his system”. He 
says that “the word lam none can truly speak but God 
alone The individual must try, as Dean Inge comment- 
ing on this sentence puts it, to become a person, as the 
Son of God is a Person. This is in keeping with 
Eckhart’s view that we could not see God unless our 
personality rem'ained distinct from that of God, and that 
complete fusion would be destructive of love and knowledge 
as complete separation. This stress on personality is 
worthy of note from the point of view of the Upanishads, 
Eckhart in this belief comes nearest to the view of 
Ramanuja with whom fusion means the keeping distinct of 
personality, though in its .elaborated form, Eckhart’s doctrine 
is more nearly in ^reement with Sripati’s. The views 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

““ C/icA. Upa., III. 14. 1.- 

C/tch. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; Tain. Upa., III. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 221.111, 8. 9 ; III. 7. 3. 23. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Kafha. Upa., III. 9. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14 •; IV." 10. 5 ; III. 19. 1 ; VII. 2. 2; 
Katha Upa., I. 1-7 ; Chch. Upa., V. 3-10 ; Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 9-16 ; 
Chch. Upa., IV. 10-15 ; VIII. 1-6 ; V: 11-18 ; III. 1-11 ; Brihad. 
'Upa., II. 5 ; Bras. Upa., VI. 
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of both Ramanuja and Sripati are covered by the Brahma- 
Sulras and by the U panishads which they sum up. There 
is hardly any need to set out at any length the evidence on 
this point here, and it ought therefore to suffice if it is said 
that the modes of meditation prescribed or referred to in the 
Upanis/iads refer to the maintenance of this distinctness of 
personality even while declaring spiritual unity”®' between 
the devotee and the Divinity. Any other mode of meditation 
is discountenanced.^’"® Eckhart’s insistence on Wi/l being 
everything is likewise an echo of teachings of the U panishads. 

On the doctrine that “ It is in the Father’s nature to 
beget the son and it is the son’s nature to be born”, 
Eckhart bases the teaching that between God and creature 
there comes about a relationship with mutual surrender 
which is equally essential to both, and that God can do as 
little without man, as man can do without Him. When 
man’s will becomes God’s will, all is well ; but when God’s 
will becomes man’s will, that is perfect. In the first 
instance, man only subjugates himself, and in the second, 
God is born in him and the aim of creation is attained. 
Man, who surrenders his will, becomes by grace what God 
is by nature, and He is as near to us as the water which we 
drink. The doctrine of grace finds a prominent place in 
both Vaishnavism and Saivism and is reflected in the text of 
the Bluxgavad-gita : Sarvadharman pariiyajyap'^^'^ a text, 
on which the whole of the prapatti doctrine has been 
built from very early days in India. The doctrine, as 
taught in the Bhagavad-gitd, is the most tolerant and 
catholic ; it is absolutely free from the sectarianism that has 
marked its growth in Judaism, Christianity and Islam.- 

Mr. Melamed and Spinoza. 

In one respect Mr. Melamed has been less than just to 
Spinoza. There is a note of derision in the phrases 

Kafha Upa., I. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Bhagavad-gita, XVIII. 66. Also XVIII. 64 ; XVIII. 65 : 
XVIII. 56-57; IX. 29. 
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” Consumptive Jew,” . ” Epileptic Jew,” “ Sickly Jew,” 
” Lonely Jew ”, ‘‘ Lonely Dutch Jew ” “ Lonely Jew of 

Amsterdam,” that we find interspersed through his volume. 
At one or two points, he comes very near blaming the Jew 
for his birth (see pp. 22, 23, 30, 31 and et passim). Yet he 
was the Jew of whom Matthew Arnold wrote : “ Spinoza led 
a life perhaps the most spotless to be found in the lives of 
philosophers ; he lived simply, studious, even-tempered, kind, 
declining honours, declining riches, declining notoriety. 
Therefore, he has been in a certain sphere edifying, and 
has inspired in many powerful minds an interested admira- 
ration such as no other philosopher has inspired since Plato. 
In my father’s house are many mansions, only, to reach any 
one of these mansions, there are needed the wings of a 
genuine sacred transport, of an immortal longing. These 
wings Spinoza had, and because he had them his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations, and course 
are true, his foot is in the vera vita, his eye on tlie beatific 
vision.” Of him, Renan declared at the dedication of a 
statue to him at the Plague, in 1882 : ” Woe to him who in 
passing should hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive 
head ! Pie would be punished, as all vulgar souls are punish. 
ed, by his very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to conceive 
what is divine. This man, from his granite pedestal, will 
point out to all men the way of blessedness which he found ; 
and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, passing by this 
spot, will say in his heart : ‘ The truest vision ever had of 

God came, perhaps, here.’ ” Earlier than Renan, Pleinrich 
Pleine (1797-1856) had said that “ the only life with which 
that of Spinoza can be compared is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

Spinoza’s Indebtedness to Hindu Metaphysicians. 

We may now sum up and see how far Spinoza was 
indebted to Hindu metaphysician's for his views. Pythagoras 
and Plato owed much to the ancient Hindus. Hinduism in 
its Buddhistic form spread to the western world and being 
passive in form, it influenced effectively and lastingly west, 
ern philosophical notions. A number of sects, more or 
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less Buddhistic in character, came into being in Palestine 
and influenced Christianity. These sects adopted the funda- 
mental Upanishadic doctrines, which through them passed 
into Christianity. Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were 
largely shaped by Buddhism and its source, the Upa- 
nishads. Among the theories introduced by it into Christi- 
anity is the Logos idea, which helped to shape Christianity. 
Not only is there a close similarity between the lives of 
Buddha and Jesus, but also the main doctrines of Jesus 
recall to mind those of Buddha. These are more than mere 
coincidences. Christianity owes its doctrine of redemption 
to Buddhism, St. Paul carried westward the Logos idea, 
which had been already made familiar in the western world. 
He preached not Jesus but Christ, the Redeemer. His 
God was like Brahman, redemptive in character. His 
doctrine was a form of diluted Buddhism.”"® His Kingdom 

The following: comparison has been instituted between 
Buddhism and Spinozism : — 

(1) “ What is wealth, lionor or lust of senses asks Spinoza 
and answers that they are all optic illusions. Only in salvation 
is their genuine happiness. Buddha said the same 2,300 years ago. 

(2) Buddha understood that the general law of causation does 
not explain or include all the phenomena of life. Like Spinoza, he. 
therefore, resorted to a theorj- of external and internal causation. 
We may fail to understand external causation, because our knowledge 
is limited and confined to the inter-relation of the phenomena. We 
are, however, absolutely certain that internal causation is in operation 
and tijat our will determines our acts. Will or Karma is the 
source and kindling point of all our actions and is the only reality. 
“Everything that exists, exists by reason of Ci/pirfifas^” says Spinoza. 

(3) Both Buddha and Spinoza agree about acosmism, while 
they disagree about causation. Buddha completely denies the phe- 
nomenal world. Spinoza causes it to be absorbed by the noumenal 
world. If the world is not reality, whether because it is flatly denied 
or is absorbed by another world, the problem of the prime mover 
and planner does not arise. 

(4) Buddha's doctrine of causation, fundamental to his philo- 
sophy, is inter-woven with his theory of determinism, which assumes 
the form of fatalism. ' In its main features, it resembles that of 
Spinoza. Man is tied to pre-destined forces, from which there is, 
according to Spinoza, no escape. According to Buddha, however, 
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of God was only a western copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. 
The mystery of Christ was the mystery of Brahman. 
Marcion, who introduced asceticism into Christianity, 
owed much to Hinduism. His disciples developed the 
Gnostic doctrines, and set the stage for Mani. Mani was 
frankly anti-Judaic and drew his ideas from Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianism. Simultaneously, the Neo-Platonists, headed 
by Ammonius, Sakkas and Plotinus, developed philosophical 

man has within himself the possibility of redemption. His four 
holy truths are an attempt to attain salvation by piercing the iron 
wall of the law of causation. The possibility of escape from a pre- 
destined life to Nirvana implies a theory of being which is less rigid 
and less immutable than that of Spinoza. Thus Buddha says, “ the 
reality of things is to be found in the oscillations between being and 
non-being,” This is the content of existence. The world is be- 
cause it is, and it is not at the same time. For the simple the world 
is, and for the wise it is not. When it is, it is the source and origin 
of suffering. When it is not, it is redemption and salvation. The 
worlds of Buddha and Spinoza are prisons, but in the one there is 
a crack, and the other is hermetically sealed. According to Buddha, 
redemption is theoretically possible through Nirvana. But, according 
to Spinoza, there is no such possibility as he denies implicitly any 
extra-mundane reality. , 

(5) Buddha did not dogmatise about the soul. Life is imper- 

manent and doomed to destruction and consciousness is ever 
changing and is thus transitory. That which is transitory is evil 
and cannot be eternal or soul. Thus Buddha repudiated the con- 
ception of the individual ego and denied the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. Both the world and the individual ego are, according 
to him, in a state of flux. A transitory being, according to him, 
cannot say that it is permanent. So explicit is he on this point that 
Heraclitus, the Ephesian, is said by some to have borrowed his 
idea of the universe being in a constant state of flux from Buddha’s 
doctrine. According to Spinoza, when body perishes, the soul is 
necessarily dissolved. ' 

(6) In the Buddhistic as in the Spinozistic world-picture, 
morality is linked with usefulness. Ethics and morality are 
not based upon God or upon any other metaphysical princi- 
ple, but are inspired by the vision of the goal — Nirvana. Although 
no one commands or admonishes man to be good, yet he 
follows the path of righteousness. He will benefit by it and his life 
will be attended by joy. Buddha often described Nirvana as 
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doctrines which were largely Hindu in character. St. 
Augustine began as a Manichfcan and his philosophy was a 
mixture of Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, with traces of 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism. His God-idea is like the attri- 
buteless of Brahman. His doctrine of pre-destination is an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to 
religious life. His God-idea was adopted by most of the 
mediceval philosophers. Man’s one goal is his return to 
God — a reverberation of the old Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana, itself the product of the Upanishadic doctrine 
which inculcated the union of the soul with Brahman. The 
central doctrine in Christian mysticism represents no more 
than this panting after union. The theories of self-surrender 
and grace are aspects of the same doctrine and these aspects 
were developed by St. Bernard and Meister Eckhart in a 
manner highly suggestive of the Hindu teaching of mukti^ 
which is deep down in the U panishads. The very ideology of 
mediaeval Christian mystics is reminiscent of the Upanis/iacis. 
Christian universalism of the mediaeval era which made life 
in Christ the leading theme, finds its basis in the Upanisha- 
dic doctrine which makes the Brahman the one Reality. 
Spinoza, who drew as much from the Rabbinical as from 
the Neo-Platonic sources and the teachings of Descartes, 
owed thus not a little to those who contributed to the 

a union with the cosmic principle Brahman; as such it is identical 
with Spinoza^s amor Dd intclkctualis. Thus the main features of 
Spinoza^s system, with but few exceptions, can, in the opinion 
of Mr, Melamed, be traced to Buddha, and his background, the 
Upanishads. (Melamed, loc, cii., 256, 274.) 

Goethe thus describes the lesson he found in Spinoza ; — The 
whole of our education and experience bids us to renounce and 
resign : ‘ Dass wir entsagai sollhnJ The problem of man’s life is to 
reconcile himself to this. One ready way is the superficial way of 
the many to proclaim that all things are vanity. But thTc path of 
wisdom, sought only by a few, is to cut short the pains of resigna- 
tion in detail by a resignation once for all ; to rest one’s mind on 
that which is eternal, necessary, and uniform, and possess ideas 
which remain undisturbed by the contemplation of a transitory 
world.” This was the secret of Spinoza to Gcethe. (See Pollock, 
loc, cit,^ 370.) 
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building of the -teaching of the Neo-Platonists and Plato- 
nisls and Pythagoreans even. The dissemination of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, whether directly through' the 
Alexandrian propounders of Neo-Platonism, or the Gnostics 
or the still earlier schools represented by Plato and Pytha- 
goras or indirectly through the medium of Buddhism, which 
spread through the length and breadth of Asia .and became 
particularly dominant in Asia Minor and Palestine, forms 
thus a not negligible foundation not only for medi£eval 
Christian philosophy but also for the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Except on this basis, neither the central idea of medifeval 
Christian philosophy nor of the philosophy of Spinoza — the 
union of man with the order of the world, i.e., with God — 
can be traced back to its original source. 

Mr, Melamed’s Views Examined. 

Such in very brief is the line of argumentation suggested 
by Mr. Melamed. The grounds on which it is based may not 
be new. The presentation of his case is elaborate, though not 
always adequate ; in some parts, it suffers from a lack of first- 
hand knowledge of Hindu sources of philosophical learning. 
Though this be so, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Melamed has done well in drawing pointed attention to the 
fact that the foundations of Christian philosophy, if not belief, 
are not far removed from the doctrines so definitely con- 
ceived of in the UpanisJiads and so scientifically synthetised 
in the Sutras of Badarayana. This, however, is not to say 
that agreement is possible in every view propounded by Mr. 
Melamed or in every suggestion thrown out by him in his 
highly recondite and vastly learned volume. His idea of 
“dead” or “static” Brahman, for instance, stresses an aspect 
which can at all be true only from one view-point of , the 
teachings of the Upanishads. Even in that case, it is only 
theoretically so. His suggestion that a “static” Brahman of 
the Upanishads led to the conception of a “ static ” God in 
the hands of Spinoza, seems equally unsustainable. This 
latter statement does, in fact, serious injustice to Spinoza. 
Nature or God as conceived by Spinoza is all-comprehensive. 
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infinite or perfect, so that there is nothing outside of the 
cosmic system^ nothing supernatural. Nature, moreover, 
according to him, is not static but dynamic, exercising all 
existing forms of energy. Each ultimate kind of energy 
is described an attribute of God.^^‘^ Then, again, his 
criticism that a “passive “ metaphysical idea which incul- 
cates “ passivity and eternal peace ” lends to the de-individu- 
alizing of man and ends in “ brutality and despotism”, cannot 
prove acceptable. Expanding his view-point, Mr. Melamed 
says that “ Spinoza’s theory of the State and Buddha’s in- 
difference to the brutality of the caste system support the 
implication that causation as the only reality extends the 
realms of brute nature to the realm of human history. In 
the worlds of Spinoza and Buddha, man, overawed by the 
eternal immutable law, vanishes from the picture. And 
with him disappear all that revolves about man — history, 
ethics, politics, jurisprudence, social service, and true 
philanthropy. All that remains is the ceaselessly revolving 
wheel of fate which stares at the puppet show called human 
life.”^^"“ . If this were really so, it would be truly appalling. 

Mr. Melamed’s statement that pliilosophical thought in 
India is either non-dualistic or purely monistic (pp. 21, 40),” is too 
sweeping in character and betrays a lack of first-hand knowledge of 
Indian systems of philosophic thought which, it is but right to add, 
colours his whole study. He later qualifies his statement (see p. 253) 
by saying that “ Monism was not the only religious expression of 
ancient India” and instances the Sankhya school of thought, which 
he describes as ” one of the most important philosophical groups in 
India,” which “ propounded the absolute dualism of mind and 
matter”. But his complaint is that “ even the adherents of this 
system regarded knowledge as only a means to salvation”. 

Elsewhere Mr. Melamed remarks that “like all true Eastern 
mystics, Spinoza was interested not in man, but in the forces of 
eternity,” p. 232. As to Buddha, he writes in the Introduction : 
“ Buddha, loo, was not concerned with the lot of the lower castes” 
p. 13-14. These criticisms form the central parts of Mr. Melamed’s 
work. His description of the State as conceived of by Spinoza 
reminds one of Vico’s characterization of it as “ a city of hucksters”, 
because of its alleged lack of the sense of duty. But this seems 
a piece of superficial criticism. 

53 
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But fortunately for us, it does not appear to be a correct 
reading of either Spinoza’s political theory or of the 
Hindu caste system or of caste in the Buddhistic or the Upani- 
shadicview. As Professor Watson points out, Spinoza holds 
that the State is the great means by which man is freed 
from “ the wretched and almost brutish existence ” which is 
spent by those who live in a state of barbarism without a 
political order of life It is true that the State cannot 
determine the whole life of man ; there are spheres and 
interests which lie beyond it ; nevertheless there is . much 
which only a State can do, and it is one of the most 
important means of human happiness. From what source 
then does society derive its powers or rights ? “ The answer 
of Spinoza,” remarks Prof. Watson, ‘‘is that man has a 
natural right which is coextensive with his power over 
things. The power is by no means unlimited, because 
each individual being is only a part of a whole order or 
system which is constituted by the essential nature of God. 
The good of man is that which will contribute to' his 
greatest welfare or happiness .... The only way to make a 
man better is to give him reasons for changing his opinion. 
The society which by its laws encourages industry, enter- 
prise, honesty and thrift, supplies to its citizens adequate 

reasons for regarding these qualities as for their good 

The end of the State is - • • • to make men free, that is, to 
induce them to live according to reason, and it can only 
do so by presenting and enforcing certain courses of 
conduct. The individual must obey the law or submit 
to the penalties imposed by the State. If every man fol- 
lowed reason, he would cease to speak of being under 
obligation to obey the law, and would speak only of liberty 
and happiness and the love of his fellows, which is identical 
with the love of God. A law is not properly a command, 
but a rule of conduct which a man prescribes to himself 
or to any other with a view to a certain end. But as the 
true end of life is recognized only by a very few, legislators 
have promised rewards to those who obey the law and 
threatened punishment to those who violate it. It is for 
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this reason that a law has come to be regarded as a 
command, hlan is not naturally moral or social, but must 
fight his way towards sociability, and the State is the chief 
moral agency in this contest. In the state of nature men 
are one another’s enemies. But this is only the first state 
of man. Every one desires to live in security and without 
fear ; and this end cannot possibly be attained as long as 
enmity, hatred, anger and guile rule in place of reason. 
Spinoza naturally rejects the view of Hobbes that in 
a state of nature there is “ war of all asrainst all”. He 
holds to the view even in a state of nature, man is a social 
animal and but for his being social, life would have been im- 
possible. In his view, the government is not an alien force ; 
but the best friend that man has in the world. There is no 
antatronism between the individual’s interest and interests 

o 

of the community : “ The status civil is has its natural source 
in the desire to be free from some common fear and to 
remove the common causes of unhappiness. ” The end of 
the State, then, is not to restrain men by fear, and subject 
them to a foreign j’oke, but to “deliver each man from 
fear, so that he may be able to live with the utmost possible 
security ; that is to say, that he may maintain in the best 
way his own natural right to exist and to act, without 
doing harm either to himself or to his neighbours.”^'*' 
The State is indeed a necessit}^ but it is a necessity 
of thought. Spinoza’s theory of the State marks a 
distinct advance upon that of Hobbes, especially in its 
conception of the source of duties. The notion that men 
have rights apart from society is the foundation on which 
Hobbes’ theory of the Social Contract is built. Rights 
are thus divorced from duties and it is supposed that the 
only rights that they possess are those granted to them by 
positive enactment, except certain primitive rights, which 
survive under the new conditions. According to Spinoza, 
there can be no right which does not flow from the 


J. Watson, The State in Peace and War, 92-101. 
iaT4 'Pfd^tatus Politicus, III. 6. 
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consciousness of a common interest on the part of mem- 
bers of a society. Such a right implies recognition by the 
common will. Spinoza’s theory of the State may not, it 
may be suggested, seem to be consistent with itself as 
is, indeed, pointed out with great force by Professor 
Watson.^ But to say that it “extends the realms of 
brute nature to the realm of human history ” seems an 
imperfect generalization of uncertain validity. There is, 
however, reason for this misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Melamed. Spinoza carries out unflinchingly the 
fundamental principle of his ethical philosophy, that man’s 
highest good is the result of that conahis sese conservandi 
which is found in all forms of being. Anything like self- 
sacrifice or even , self-blame he rejects. Asceticism is for 
him nothing but a torva et tristis snperstitio. The true end 
of all action is to secure the greatest self-satisfaction or 
individual happiness and in this attitude of pure affirmation, 
Spinoza finds the secret not only of the State but of the 
highest form of blessedness. From passion, the motive 
operative in man in his first mind, liberation is to be 
obtained by an enlightened self-interest that leads to identifi- 
cation with the common weal. It is entirely a question of 
the greater enlightenment which comes from the wider 
view of reason. When we bring our own life into con- 
nection with the life of society as a whole, we see the 
irrationality of the narrow view of passion and we seek 
our own good in the common good.^*^” The fundamental 
mistake in Spinoza’s political philosophy as in his general 
philosophy, according to Professor Watson, is “to conceive 
the bare individual as having a nature apart from society, 
whereas there can be no distinctively moral action except 
in so far as the individual discharges a function in society 
which enables him to minister to the well-being of the 
whole community.^”'^ Spinoza was debarred from taking 


J. Watson, loc. cit., 99-101. 
11'*= Ibid., 100-101. 
nil Ibid,, 1101-02. 
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this view by his denial of all final causes. Molding that 
man like other beings is determined solely by material and 
efficient causes, “ he can properly speak neither of rights 
nor of duties, both of which imply relation to an end, 
namely, the good of society as a whole.” This does not 
prevent him from tacitly assuming that “human affairs are 
directed to an end as when he says that men seek to secure 
a higher form of civil society. He thinks that a clear 
understanding of the world will lead to an advance from a 
lower to a higher form of society ; and in so doing he 
tacitly assumes that man is determined by the idea of social 
perfection and, not simply by the impulse to secure his own 
well-being. 

So far as to Mr. Melamed’s misconception of the true 
theory of State as evolved by Spinoza. Next, as to his 
criticism of the Hindu caste system, it is only necessary to 
say a few words here to indicate his radical misunderstanding 
of it. The U panishads do not, for instance, support the 
position put forward by him. According to the Briltada- 
ranya/ca Upanis/iad^''-'^^ which describes the creation of the 
four castes and the law {Dharma) in keeping with the specu- 
lations of the period, insists on the essential equality, if not 
oneness, of all castes, each being created as required for 
the good of society, the law being above all. The special 
glorification of the Law which the Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad indulges in, shows that at the time it was composed, 
it was felt that in the eye of the Law all were equal and 
none could pretend to a higher status over another. In 
the Bhagavad-glta, the exaltation of the Dharma is carried 
still further. The position taken in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad is emphasised, if not enlarged. The castes 
have not only their particular qualities but also their 
particular duties. And then we are told^^®® that the per- 
formance of one’s own duty — and duty is throughout 


Ibid., 102. 

Bri/iad. Upa., I. 4. 10-14. 
Bhagvad-gila, III. 35. 
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stressed in the Gita as nothing elsels — though destitute 
of merit is better than the performance of another’s duty 
well discharged. Death in performing one’s own duty 
is preferable, the performance of the duties of others is 
dangerous. The theory of creation is referred to in two 
places in the Gltd^'^^'^ and these indicate the position of 
the Bhagavad-glta in regard to caste. In the first, Sri 
Krishna says : — “The four-fold division of castes was 
created by me according to the apportionment of qualities 
and duties.” In the second, he enumerates the respective 
duties of the four castes, and then says Every) man 
intent on his own respective duties obtains perfection. 
Listen, now, how one intent on one’s duty obtains perfection. 
Worshipping, by (the performance of) his own duty, 
him from whom all things proceed, a man obtains perfec- 
tion. One’s own duty, though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well performed. Performing the duty 
prescribed by nature one does not incur sin.” As Mr. 
K. T. Telang points out, in the Bhagavad-glta, the duties 
of the different castes do not overlap. In Chapter X, in 
which the best of everything is mentioned, the Brahmana 
is not declared to be the best of castes. On the other 
hand, the King is mentioned as the highest among men.^^^' 
The Bhagavad-glta and Buddha agree first in their protests 
against the authority of the Vedas, and second in their 
conception of the true view of the differences of caste. 
The Gita shelves caste, while Buddha rejects it. The Gita 
does not totally root out caste ; but it places it on a less 
untenable basis. In Telang’s view, the Gita is really the 
predecessor of the Buddhist attempt to do away with 
caste. 

Buddha’s attitude towards caste is well brought out 
by his definition of an outcaste, which is illustrated by the 
story of the Chandala who was re-born in the Brahman 
world. In the Sntta hJipata, in which the story is told, 
we read Not by birth does one become an out-caste ; 

iisi Bltagavad-gita, IV. 13 ; XVIII. 41. 

Ibid., X. 27. 
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not by birth does one become a Brahman ; by deeds one 
becomes an outcaste, and by deeds one becomes a Brahmana. 
Buddha himself is neither a Brahman, nor a king’s son, 
nor a Fessa (Vaisya), but a wandering mendicant.” The 
Suiia Nipdta again asserts : ‘‘Do not ask about descent, 
but ask about conduct ; from wood, it is true, fire is born ; 
(likewise) a firm mum, although belonging to a low family, 
may become noble, when restrained (from sinning) by 
humility. One who has seen Buddha is appeased, even if 
he be of black colour. ” The Buddhist Sutras maintain 
that the truth proclaimed by Buddha is open to all. Accord- 
ing to the Vinaya texts, members of the four castes 
renounce their names and their lineage when they become 
Buddhist monks. 

The Jaina attitude is equally clear. In the Jama 
Sutras, the story is told of the monk Harikesa Bala, born in 
the family of Svapakesa, the lowest of lowly castes, convert- 
ing a Brahmana. The self-same Sutras state that a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, an Ugra or a Chchavi when entering 
the Order is not stuck up on account of its Gdtra. Their 
reasoning is direct and simple. If there were only one 
Soul, these could not be of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras. This indifference to caste was adopted by 
the Saivas, according to whom, men of different castes 
may become Brahmanas. According to the Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana, difference of castes results from the 
soul’s connection with a body, though all souls are part of 
Brahman and equal. 

The alleged ‘‘ indifference” of the ‘‘ brutalit}^ of caste ” 
seems thus not justified ; nor is it the alleged ‘‘ brutality ” 
due to his so-called ‘‘ passive ” philosophy. Caste has 
bound a whole sub-continent to orderliness and to law ; 
caste has helped the spread of culture ; and caste has meant 
social peace and domestic happiness. Politically it has been 
a great factor in building up a conglomeration of races into 
a single whole. Its so-called rigidity has been both its 


See The Indian CasU Syslem, 55-61. 
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merit and demerit. The accident of birth is stressed, but 
it cannot be said that this bred “ brutality” or cruelty — at 
any rate of the type that has made cruelty to the Negro in 
America a common thing and cruelty towards the Jew in 
modern Germany a great virtue. Racial differences have 
been stressed unduly in these two cases with the result 
that the so-called inequalities bred by the caste system — caste 
signifies difference rather than inequality — in India pale 
into insignificance. Whatever its defects, caste in India 
has helped to “ ensure an amazing continuity, in tradition 
and in the arts and crafts If it is, as has been 

suggested, a typical example of “introvert” disposition, then 
the credit for tolerance in religion, tolerance in social 
custom and habit, and tolerance in regarding differences 
as natural and even inevitable in some cases should go to 
the philosophy of the U paiiishads and to the Buddhistic 
philosophy based on it, which made “looking inward ” a not 
negligible factor in their make-up. It is because that this 
“ looking inward ” has been lacking in Europe that, despite 
the spread of culture and the propagation of philosophical 
views, tolerance is still unrecognized in practice even in 
the domains of religion and politics. It is not Spinoza’s 
philosophy that is responsible for this defect in European 
character any more than caste can be held responsible for 
the inequalities we see in India, but despite Spinoza’s 
philosophy and despite the doctrine of equality preached 
in the Upanishadic philosophy that intolerance and in- 
equalities exist. In India at least, caste saved the abori- 
gines from destruction, while its absence in other parts of 
the world has only meant their disappearance with the 
approach of immigrant foreign races, as in America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Africa. 

Differing Saiva Vievir-points. 

BhMabJiMa thus has not only a long and interesting 
history in India but has also been a favourite theory in the 
West as well. In India, the doctrine has been stressed 

C. G. Seligman in An Ontltne of Modern Knowledge, 464. 
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again and again by different writers, some of whose writings 
have not come down to us. Its earlier upholders are 
known only by implication in certain of the Brahma Sutras 
themselves or from other stray references to them or their 
theory in the works of the later Commentators. In Sripati’s 
view, it is the doctrine propounded by Biidara 3 'ana in his 
Sutras that, according to him, is the final truth declared in 
the Upanishads. The object of the Jignyasa suggested in 
I. 1. 1 is nothing more therefore than the declaration of 
this as the final teaching of the U panishads. As the special 
deity to which he is devoted is Siva, he throughout 
identifies the Absolute with that deity. As there are, 
however, differing Saiva view-points in regard to Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy, it is necessarj’ to distinguish between 
them here. The first of these is the Saiva Visisktddvaita, 
represented by Srlkantha; the second ihQ Sivddvaita, re- 
presented by Appaya Dikshita; and Vlrasaiva Bliedd- 
bheddtmaka Viseshddvaita, propounded by Sripati. Enough 
has been said about these three view-points but before we 
conclude it seems necessary to refer briefly to the manner 
in which the Absolute came to be identified with Siva 
and what view the later Upanishads took of the doctrine of 
Bheddbhedd itself. 

Rudra the counterpart of Siva in the Rig-Veda. 

In the Rig-Veda, Rudra represents Siva, who is not 
mentioned by that name in it. Rudra and Vishnu, though 
eclipsed to some extent by Indra, are still invoked in a 
manner which signifies their importance among the gods of 
the period. Rudra is celebrated in a lesser number of 
hymns than Visimu, but that does not by any means indi- 
cate that he occupied a position less important than 
Vishnu. In one hymn (I. 8. 8) he is praised as “the wise, 
the most bountiful and mighty Rudra, who is (cherished) in 
our hearts”. A grateful hymn is sung in his honour to 
obtain gifts “to our cattle, our people, our cows, and our 
progeny”. He is spoken of as “ the encourager of 
hymns, the protector of sacrifices, possessor of medicaments 
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that confer delight.” In another (I. 16, 9) he is spoken of 
as ” the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair {Kapardm), the 
destroyer of heroes ”, and the Vedic singers offer their 
praises to him ‘‘in order that health may be enjoyed by 
bipeds and quadrupeds and that all beings in this village 
may be (well) nourished and exempt from disease ”. He is 
asked to grant happiness and ‘‘ freedom from disease and 
exemption from dangers ”, He is praised as ‘‘ the 
accomplisher of sacrifices, the tortuous, the wise”; he is 
asked to remove far from them ‘‘ his celestial wrath ”, for, 
they say, ‘‘ they earnestly solicit his favour”. They invoke 
him with reverence, as he ‘‘who has excellent food, who 
is radiant, and has braided hair {Kapardin), who is 
brilliant and is to be ascertained (by sacred study), holding 
in his hands excellent medicaments ” and the}^ pray to him 
to grant them ‘‘ health, defensive armour, and a (secure) 
dwelling”. They speak of him as ‘‘ the father of the 
Rlavuts" and they pray: ‘‘Injure not, Rudra, those 
amongst us who are old or young, who are capable of 
begetting, or who are begotten, nor a father, nor a mother, 
nor afflict our precious persons. ” Again, they pray ; 
‘‘ Harm us not Rudra, in our sons or grandsons, or other 
male descendants, nor in our cattle, nor in our horses ; 
inflamed with anger, kill not our valiant men, for we, 
presenting clarified butter, perpetually invoke thee.” And 
they add : ‘‘ Father of the Mantis^ bestow happiness - • - - ; 
thy auspicious benignity is the cause of successive delight, 
therefore we especially solicit thy protection.” The 
double aspect of Siva — fierceness and benignity — is here 
significantly brought out. His universal supremacy is 
next expressed thus : ‘‘ Destroyer of heroes, may thus 
cow-killing or man-slaying (weapon) be far away and let 
the felicity granted by thee be ours ; favour us ; speak, 
brilliant hero, in our behalf, and grant us — thou art mighty 
over the two (realms of heaven and earth) — prosperity.” 
The idea re-appears in another hymn (II. 4. 1), in which 
Rudra is spoken of as ‘‘ the chiefest of beings in glory ”, as 
the wielder of the thunderbolt, ” ‘‘ the mightiest of the 
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mighty ” and is asked to “ waft ” the singers “ in safety 
over (the ocean) of sin” and to “ repel all the assaults of 
iniquity ”• He is later spoken of in even higher terms. 
“(Firm) with strong limbs, assuming many forms, fierce 
and tawny-coloured, he shines with brilliant golden orna- 
ments : vigour is inseparable from Rudra, the supreme 
ruler and lord of the world.” He is not to be provoked 
to wrath by imperfect adorations ; he is the invigorator of 
sons by his medicinal plants ; he is a chief physician among 
ph3'sicians ; he is to be pacified by praises ; worshipped with 
invocations and oblations ; is reverently invoked ; is soft- 
bellied ; of a tawny hue, and handsome chin ; is the showerer 
of benefits ; lord of the Alariiis ; supplier of invigorating food ; 
the healer and delighter (of all) ; the dispeller of the sins 
of the gods ; the white-complexioned ; the consumer 
(of sin); who is glorified in the illustrious name of Rudra; 
the bearer of arrows and a bow ; the wearer of an adorable 
and omniform necklace ; the preserver of all this vast uni- 
verse ; there is no one more powerful than he ; his javelin 
should be avoided; he is the giver of much (wealth), the 
protector of the virtuous ; he is the cherisher of the world, 
the showerer (of benefits), omnicisent and divine (Rudra), 
etc. (II. 4. 1-15).”®^ In another hymn, the universal charac- 
ter of Rudra is even more strikingly brought out. In it, he 
is spoken of as “ the divine Rudra, armed with the strong 
bow and fast-flying arrows, the bestower of food, the invincible, 
the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of sharp weapons” 
we are told “ he is known by his rule over those of terrestrial 
birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial (origin)”. 
His are a thousand medicaments (VII. 3. 13).^^®^ 

The epithets “ tawny-coloured ” and “ w'hite-complexioned ” 
both appear as descriptions of Rudra in the Rig- Veda (II. 4. 5 and 
8 ). 

His sharp weapons are referred to again and again. See 
Rig-Veda, VIII. 4. 9, where he is referred to as holding his sharp 
weapons in his hand. 

As to Wilson, he sees little of the Rudra of the Rnranas 
in the Rudra of the Rig-Veda, except his fierceness. As to his 
identification with Siva, Wilson holds that except X'fl’/Jirr/AV/ no other 
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Identification of Rudra with Siva. 

There has been some discussion as to the identity of 
Rudra, the Vedic god. According to Sayana, there is hardly 
any doubt that he is to be understood as Siva. At any rate, 
the Hindu commentators so understood him. Say ana 
defines the name Rudra to mean “ he who makes to weep, who 
causes all to weep at the end of time ”, thus identifying him 
with the destroying principle, or Siva. Wilson suggests that 
” there is nothing in the hymn (I. 8. 8) 'to bear out such 
an identification”. On the contrary, he says, ” he appears 
as a beneficent deity presiding especially over medicinal 
plants”. Though this be so there, the Vcdic singers show 
fully well that they are afraid of him ; pray to him to remove 
them far from his celestial wrath and beg of him not to 
injure them or their cattle or horses. There is an open 
avowal of his destroying nature in the hymns quoted above, 
though there is an equally frank declaration as to his 
capacity to keep them free from disease. His fierceness 
and his benignity are both acknowledged and it is thus his 
identity with Siva is established. The reference to him as 
the holder of medicaments is also indicative of his identity 
with Siva. According to Sayana, Rudriya is Rudra sam- 
bandhi bhcshajant — medicament in relation to or presided 
over by Rudra, conformably to the text Ya ie Rudra Shiva 
iarmk, Shiva Vishwah, bhcsha-ji Shiva, Riidrasya bhesha- 
jiti, — whatever are thy auspicious forms, O Rudra, they are 
all auspicious ; auspicious are medicaments, the medica- 
ments of Rudra. In I. 16. 9, Rudra is styled Kapardin, he 
with the braided hair. Kaparda indicates the jata of Siva, 
for which reason Sayana gives as its equivalent jaiilaya. 
Even Wilson has to concede that “this looks very like a re- 
cognition of Siva in the person of Rudra”. Rudra is, in 
II. 4. 1, spoken as the “white-complexioned”, shzuitiche shwai- 
tyam anchaie, he who goes to or obtains whiteness. This 

epithet applicable to Siva occurs in the Rig-Vcda. On the other hand, 
Macdonell speaks of Rudra of the Rig- Veda as ” the earlier form of 
Siva”. (See Wilson, Rig-Veda, Introduction; Macdonell, Sanskrii 
Literature, 74). 
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refers to the white complexion of Siva, which evidently has 
its origin in this hymn. Later Western scholars — those 
who came after Wilson — assert that Rudra in the Ris^^-Vtda, 
is the earlier form of Siva."**® In the Ri^~Vcda, the term Siva 
(meaning auspicious) is only used as an adjective in the 
sense of bringing good fortune, being gracious. It has even 
been suggested that it is used (in the Ri^-Vcdd) euphemisti- 
cally. There is no doubt that it is commonly so used in the 
later Vedas, and became his exclusive name in post-Vedic 
times. The transition is well marked in the period of the 
Yajur- Veda. 

Siva in the Yajur-Veda. 

In the 16th chapter of the Vnjasancyi Samliiia of the 
Sukla Yajar-VMa, god Rudra is spoken of by a large number 
of epithets which, later, are peculiar to Siva. To these, in 
the 39th chapter, are added l^ana (Ruler) and Mahadeva 
(Supreme God), which perhaps indicate the final conversion 
of Rudra into Siva. Evidently, in the special worship 
of Rudra, he was al ready reckoned the Great God and the 
Ruler of all. Accordingly, we would not be far wrong if 
we assumed that, in the period of the Sitkla Yajur-Veda, 
the Rudra of the Riy^-Veda, has become Siva, he being 
several times mentioned by the latter name as well as by 
other epithets peculiar to him, such as Sankara, Mahfideva, 
etc. 

Siva in the Brahmanas and the Atharva-Veda. 

In the first part of the Gopatka Brahinana attached to 
the Atkarva-Veda, we find mention of Siva, which would 
seem to show that in post-Vedic times, if not already in the 
Brakmana period (800-500 B.C.), Siva had become fully 
established in place of Rudra. Indeed, in the Aikarva- 
Veda,'^'^^''^ Rudra is elevated to a higher position. Many other 
names are given to him, though the bearer of these different 

Taitiiriya Samhita, 4. 5. 1 ; Vajasaneya Samliita, 16. The 
name Siva occurs at the end of the Satarudnya. 

Atharva-Veda, IV. 28. 1 ; VI. 93. 2 ; VII. 87. 1 ; IX. 7.7 ; 
X. 1. 3 ; XI. 2. 7 ; XI. 2. 4 ; XI. 2. 9 ; >XI. 2. 10 ; XI. 2. 28 ; XI. 
6. 9 ; XIII. 4. 4 ; XIII. 4. 28 ; XV. 5. 1-7. 
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names is addressed individually and as a separate God^ 
Among the more prominent names are Bhava, Sarva^ 
Bhutapati, Pasupati, Mahudeva, Ugra, I^ana, etc. A study 
of these names shows that the double character of Rudra — 
destructive and beneficent — is still maintained. In the 
Safapn/ha Brdlimana and the Kaiisltaln BrdJmiana., we see 
that the Atharva-Veda position is still undisturbed and the 
names given to Rudra continue the tradition of his creative 
and destructive characters. In the Grihya Sutras, however, 
the fearful side of Rudra is stressed {Asvaldyava Griliya 
Svira, IV. 9; Pdraskara Grihya Sutra, III. 8; III. 15). 

In the Mahabharata. 

There are numerous references to Siva in the Mahd- 
bhdrata. The duality of his nature is to be seen in this 
epic as well. He is commonly styled Mahadeva or the 
Great God and Devadeva, the God of Gods, in it. He is 
spoken of as the son of Brahma, sprung from his forehead, 
hence called Laldtaprabhava?'^^'^ His abode is the Himavat. 
He is also called Pasupati and is described as rejoicing in the 
company of Uma.^'”" He has three eyes, hence called 
TriiiliraA^^ He has a blue neck, and is therefore called 
NVakanthd''^'^‘^ , Srikantka^'^^^ and Sitikaniha}^^'^ He has ten 
arms.“”^ He is clothed in skins, especially in tiger skins. 

His vehicle is the VrlskabkaP^^ His weapon is the fearful 

Atharva-Vcda, VI. 1. 3-7 ; VI. 1. 9. 

Mahabharata, XII. 13705, 13723. According to another 
version, he sprang from Vishnu’s forehead. Ibid., III. 

Ibid., VI. 218 : XIII. 6339. 

Ibid., III. 11984, XII. 10357. How he got this third eye 
is detailed in Ibid., III. 6362. For another version of the story 
see Ibid., XII, 18205. 

Ibid., II. 1641 ; XIII. 843, 1154. 

Ibid., XII. 13705. 

Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., XIII. 1154. 

Ibid., II. 1643 ; X. 266. 

Ibid,, II. 415. 
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PdsKpata, with which he killed the daily as in battle.^-®” His 
battle-axe is the His bow is the Pindka ;'-®- 

hence he is styled Plndkiiid-°’'' His trident is called 
Trisula'P"'^^ after which he is called the Su/in^-°'' His wife 
is called Uma,‘®®® who is also called Parvati’"®' and Gaurid"®'’ 
Kubera is his friendd"®" Thus, though he has many names 
and shapes, he is not infrequently made the foremost of all the 
divinities. Thus he is made out to be Brahma himself in 
certain places.’®^® He has a thousand names and forms, 
saliasratmnta and bahurupa, all of which are classified under 
the terrible or the mild.'"” In the terrible form, he appears 
mostly as Rudra, his Rig-Vcdic name as Hara he is 
spoken as the destroyer of the universe he is unborn ' 
he is the maker of the world he absorbs, at the destruction 

of the world, all things created he draws in the whole 
universe at the end of a yuy^a and swallows up all things 
everything owes its origin to him;'®'® he is the Mighty 
Ruler of the world and as such is called Isfina, the Ruler ; 
Isvara, the Lord ; Mahesvara. the Great Lord ; Visvesvara, 

Ibid., III. 11980 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 851. 

Ibid., XIII. 864. 

Ibid., XIII. 849, G39G. 

Ibid., XIII. 5G7, 7090. 

'®®‘ Ibid., XIII. 860. 

Ibid., III. 1642. 

'®''® Ibid., XII. 12169. 

Ibid., XII. 13220. 

Ibid., X. 258. 

Ibid., II. 417 ; XII. 10362. 

Ibid., XIII. 7496, 880, 1144 ; XII. 10346 in all of which 
passages he is made the foremost of all ; in XIII. 1043, 590 and 704 
he is made out to be Brahma himself. 

Ibid., XIII. 7504—7610 ; see also VII, 9599. 

Ibid., II. 1642 ; X. 252 ; XII. 10375 ; XII. 10370. 

Ibid., XIII. 1146 ; X. 249 ; XIII. 7497 ; XII. 2791. 

”” Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., III. 1626. 

Ibid., IX. 2236. 

Ibid., XIII. 941-943. 

Ibid., VII. 9465. 
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Lord of all ; Sthanu, the Immovable, etc.^“^° He is also 
Kala as destroj’^er and as such creates all and sweeps away 
everything again and againd-"” He is the beginning of the 
world and the absorber of the world.^’^“^ As Siva and 
Sankara, he is the merciful Sarvabhuta sivah sivah, he, who 
is friendly towards all;^"“" Sanmya vakiradhara.^ he who 
has a mild countenance SarvabhiUahiie raiali, he who 
rejoices over the happiness of all beings.^""'* Among the heroic 
deeds of Siva, the most prominent, perhaps, are the following : 
the receiving of the heavenly Ganga on his head the 
destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice reducing to ashes 
Kama the killing of Bhaga;^"-^ the overthrowing of the 
Asura Andhaka and the burning of the three fortresses, 
Tripura.’""” Among his famous gifts are the following: — 
the grant of the spear Pasupata to Arjuna the gift of 
a sword to Aswathaman [Saupiika Parva, Chapter VII); the 
grant of eight boons to Krishna and eight more to Jambavati, 
Krishna’s wife ; and the gifts to Upamanyu.^"”’ These two 
latter are mentioned in the Avusasana Parva (Chapter XIV). 

Puranas about Siva and Vishnu. 

In the Mahabharata are also to be found a number of 
p7trmas whose object is to favour the worship of Siva in 


Ilnd., VII. 2876; VIII. 436 ; X. 252 ; XII. 4498 : X. 252 ; 
V. 3825 ; XII. 10292 ; III. 7042 ; VII. 9625 ; X. 252 ; XIII. 843. 

Ibid., Xril. 7497, 1161, 1188, 942 ; XII. 5718, 1175 ; XIII, 
56. 

Ibid., XIII. 918 ; VI. 1278 ; XIII. 53. 

Ibid., VII. 9622 ; VIII. 436. 

Ibid., VIII. 869. 

Ibid., XII. 6739. 

Ibid., VI. 223 ; XIII. 1784 ; XIII'. 1856. 

Ibid., X. 786 ; VII. 9545 ; XII. 10272 ; XIX. 12212 ; III. 
1627 ; X. 253 ; XIII. 6468. 

122" Ibid., XII. 6975-6980. 

1228 jMd., VII. 9538 ; XIII. 7475. 

1222 2876, 9462 ; XII. 10357 ; XIII. 908. 

122“ jji 14569 ; VII. 9555 ; XIII. 7482. 

1221 /^;V., III. 11985 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 851. 
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some cases and of Vishnu, in others. This Epic also 
contains enumerations of the thousand names of Siva and 
of Vishnu. Among the Purdnas which favour the religion 
of Siva are the Skaiida, the Siva, the Linga and the 
Bhavishya. The Mdrkandeya and the Padma Purdnas 
inculcate the belief that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are only 
one being. This doctrine is found already prominently, 
mentioned in the Harivamsa. This tradition of a common 
origin is seen in the Vishnu Parana as well, where Siva 
is the God who springs from the forehead of Brahma, who 
separates into male and female. The old Rig- Vedic idea of 
his being the parent of the Rudras, or Maruts, half of 
whom are gentle and brilliant, and the others ferocious and 
black, is also to be traced in this Purdna. 

Siva in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. 

In the Sveidsvaiara Upanishad, Siva has not yet 
become the name of Rudra, though its frequent use as an 
adjective in connection with the latter indicates that it is in 
course of 'becoming fixed as the proper name of the highest 
God. In this Upanishad, Rudra’s supremacy is fully main- 
tained, though the bhakti aspect is stressed in the most 
vigorous fashion.^-^^ Knowing Siva one is free — we are told 
— from all nooses {Sveta. Upa., 16). When there was 
nothing but darkness, Siva alone existed {Ibid., 18). This 
Upanishad, it is worthy of note, ends with a prayer of two 
verses addressed to Rudra to protect, of which one is 
taken from the Rig-Veda (I. 114. 8). The Supreme Brahman 
is often identified in this Upanishad with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and Mahesvara. Uma is mentioned in the Kena Upa- 
nishad, but though she is not identified as the wife of 
Rudra, there is the suggestion in it that she had come 
to be so regarded before that Upanishad came into existence. 
In this, as in other Atharva-Veda Upanishads, the Saiva or 


^vetaSvatara Upa., 1-20. This Upanishad quotes verses from 
the Satarudriya, the Bhagavad-gita, and the Puntshasiikta. The names 
given to Rudra are : Tsana, Isa, Siva and Bhagavat. 
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Sakta aspect is stressed. In the Suryopanishad, the earliest 
phase oE the Sakta school is seen. In the Atharvasims^ 
Rudra becomes the Brahman, while the importance of the 
Bhasma (the sacred ash) is urged as the mode of salvation. 
In the Barabhbpanishad^ the superiority of Rudra is indicat- 
ed by explaining how Rudra, incarnating himself as Sarabha, 
destroyed the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnu. It con- 
cludes by identifying Siva with the Supreme Brahman. The 
Bhasmajabala U pant shad deals with Bhasma, Rudraksha, the 
worship of the linga, etc., all intended to indicate the great- 
ness of Siva. The Akshamalika Upanishad extols the Japa- 
mala ; the Kalagni-Rtcdrdpanishad speaks of the importance 
of the Bhasma (sacred ash); while the Riidrakshijabala refers 
to the greatness of Pasupati and the virtues attaching to the 
Riidrdksha, Bhasma etc. The Brihad Jdbdla and Bhasma 
Jdbdlbpanishad likewise deal with the sacred ash and the 
Riidrdksha. The Pdsupafabrahmdpanishad makes Pasupati 
(Siva) the Supreme Brahman. Every phase of Vedantic 
thought is sought to be covered by this Upanishad. In the 
Paippalddopanishad, Brahma is represented as teaching 
Pippalada that Rudra is the Supreme Brahman. In the 
Aiharva-Veda Upani shads, the identification of Rudra and > 
the description of Siva as the Absolute is complete. 

Siva in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, this Rig-Veda con- 
ception still persists. The Rudras, the progeny of Rudra, 
are called the ten vital breaths {prdnds) with the heart as the 
eleventh, which seems opposed to the description of Siva 
as the destroyer of life. The double conception of creator 
and destroyer seems maintained here. 

In the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In the Bhagavad-gitd,, the supremacy of Siva as the ruler 
of the world is maintained.''-^” Referring to the Rudras, Sri 

1233 ggg Telang, Bhagavad-gtid, in the S.B.E., VIII. 219, 
347. 
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Krishna identifies himself with Sankara, which would seem 
to stress the aspect of beneficence, associated with him.'‘“'* 

Linga worship in the Rig-Veda. 

The worship of Siva is closely associated with the 

The earliest reference to the Iwga is to be found 
in the Rig-Veda, where the context shows that it refers to a 
kind of worship prevalent not among the Aryans, but among 
their enemies, whom one authority identifies with the 
Dasyus.’"’® The worship of the linga, it has been suggested, 
has been taken to correspond to the worship of the phallus, 
the emblem of the generative power in nature, especially in 
certain religious or solemn usages. Literally the term 
linga means nothing more than a symbol, mark or 
sign. Secondarily, it has come to signify Siva worshipped in 
the form of a phallus. In one passage of the Rig-Veda, 
Indra is requested not to allow those whose god is Bihta to 
disturb the rites of the singers while in another, he is 
spoken of as having acquired the riches of a city after having 
killed those whose god is Bisna}-"^ Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar thinks that as we find phallic worshippers being 
denounced by the Aryans in these passages, Aryans must 
be taken to have been averse to such worship. He suggests 
that there is “no trace of this characteristic {i.e., the 
worship of the linga or phallus) in the earlier literature, 
so far as we have examined it ”, thereby meaning in the 
Rig-Veda. He also points out that this kind of worship 
should have been “ borrowed ” by the Aryans “ from the 


Bhagavad-gUa, X. 23. 

Siva has been identified with Avestic Saurva, see Zend- 
Avesta, S.B.E., 4, Hi ; Pahlavi Texts, S.B.E,, 5, 104. 

A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 153. 

Rig-Veda, VII. 21. 5. 

Bhandarkar does not quote the exact reference to tiie 
Rig-Veda for this statement. Professor A. A. Macdonell likewise 
refers to two passages in the Rig-Veda, but does not set down the 
exact references. See Sanskrit Literature, 153. 
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barbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact 
In his view, the learned classes did not adopt it “ all 
at once ” but only gradually/-^® Much weight must naturally 
attach to this authoritative suggestion, especially as we find 
that Patanjali does not mention any emblem of Siva as being 
worshipped in his time but only an image 
But apart from Siva worship being identified in Rig-VMic 
times with that of the linga or the generative principle in 
nature, there are at least three passages in the Rig-VMa 
which seem to refer to the possible identification of the 
male generative organ with the deity. Thus, in one passage, 
Vishnu is referred to in this manner : “ I offer, Vishnu, 

the oblation placed before thee with the exclamation ‘ Vashat 
be pleased with my offering,” etc.;^®^^ then in 

another, we have the following hymn addressed to Vishnu : 
“What is to be proclaimed, Vishnu, of thee, when thou sayest, 
‘ I am Shipivishta ?’ Conceal not from us thy real form, 
although thou hast engaged under a different form in 
battle.”^-^" In a third, the first of these hymns is thus 
repeated: “ I offer, Vishnu, the oblation placed before 
thee with the exclamation, ‘ Vashat be pleased, Shipivishta^ 
with my offering, ” etc.’-"^® The allusion in the second of 
these texts, is to an incident in which Vishnu is said to 
have aided Vasishtha in battle, under an assumed name, and, 
when questioned, to have said, “ I am Shipivishta '' — a word 
of ambiguous meaning. In the three contexts in which it 
occurs, it has been explained as “ penetrated, or clothed 
with rays of light, Rashmibhiravishta, the radiant, the 
splendid. ” In common use, however, it means a man 
naturally without prepuce, in which sense it may be here 


Vaishnavisnti Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 114 — 115, 
Mahabhashyat on Panini V. 3. 99. Patanjali probably lived 
in the second half of the 2nd century B.C., and in any case not 
later than the beginning of the Christian era. 

Rig- Veda, VII. 6. 10 (7). 

3id., VII. 6. 11 (6). 

Ibid., VII. 6. 11 (7). 
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interpreted as implying comparison; in like manner as 
a man is so denuded, so is Vishnu, according to his own 
declaration, uncovered by radiance — Tejasd andchchhdditdt. 
But this seems, as Wilson remarks, a refinement and it 
is probably to be understood as usual. The ^abdakalpa- 
druma makes s&plui mean puriisha sisiia, the male genera- 
tive organ. Modern opinion tends to the view that the 
worship of the linga is fore-shadowed by Vishnu S/iipivishta, 
the Vedic ddity Vishnu conceived as Shipivis/ttad"^'^ Whether 
the evidence warrants our going so far as to affirm this as a 
fact ma)'’ be doubted to some extent ; but there can be 
no question that the idea of the worship of the generative 
principle in nature was not entirely absent in Vedic belief. 
There is ground for the belief, in fact, that the identification 
of a deity with such worship is also to be seen. But the 
manner in which it came to be fixed on Siva and how the 
Imga came to be identified with Siva, and how Vishnu, 
the Vedic deity, came to be dissociated from it, are problems 
still, awaiting consideration. 

Linga Worship in the Yajur-Veda and the 
Mahabharata. 

But since we do not see linga worship except 
in its incipient stages in the Rig-Veda and find it in an 
advanced state in the Sukla Yajiir-Veda^ where it is part 


““ Wilson, Rig-Vcda, on VII. 6. 11 (6) and VII. 6. 11 (7). 

Rajaradhakantadev : Sabdakalpadruma ; SepJta ; puriisha 
iiina (male generative organ). See Mahabharata^ X. 7. 38 : 

Vikata kdla lamboshta bruhaschchepdnda pindakah i 

Sip ha site ritah pat ana nantaram iti n 

Sisnah i Sukrdpati sip ha sit hi patati iti siphah g 
See also Taittiriya Brahmana, 3. 33. 

Idarn prajdpati ritah sikia maghavat tatsarobhavatti diva 
abrtevan midant prajapate ritbdushaditi yadubruvan midam prajdpati 
retbdnshaditi, etc. 

See Sir John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta (Third Edition, 
1929), note to Chapter IV, by Brij Lai Mukherji, 104. 
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of the Sovia sacrifice/"^ it might, perhaps, be inferred 
that Siva worship and the identification of such worship with 
the liiiga had become general by then.^-'^® In the Maha- 
bkarata, we find the worship of the lihga referred to in 
many passages. This shows that the linga had, by the 
time of the Epic period, come to be recognized as the emblem 
of Siva. Upamanyu’s discourse with Krishna shows that this 
identification of Siva with the linga is complete. Upamanyu 
says that Siva and Uma are the real creators of animals, as 
these bear the marks of the two, and not the discus or the 
conch-shell or marks of any other god.^“'^° This episode, in the 
opinion of Bhandarkar, fixes the adoption, in its final stage, 
of the linga as an object of worship by the higher classes. 

In the Post-Virasaiva Period. 

It is quite possible that with the general adoption of the 
linga, the original idea associated with its worship underwent 
a change. In its latest phase, represented by the period of Vira- 
saiva activity, both the development of the bhakti doctrine and 
the reaction induced by philosophic ideas, made the linga the 
great object round which a complete system of philosophical 
thought and ritualistic worship came to be evolved; Siva 
possesses in himself a sakti, or power, consisting of the rudi- 
ments of the individual soul and the material world, and 
from this sakti develops the whole world. 


1247 worship of the luiga is held to be recognized in the 

Pravargya. See Satapata Brahmana, Vol. 44. xlvii. 

1248 .pjjg Mohenjo Daro remains in Sindh, in which the 

worship of Siva and the linga appears in their full-blown forms, should, 
from the point of view of the evidence afiforded by them, be fixed in 
a period posterior to the Big-Veda, in which Siva (another form of 
Rudra) worship and linga worship are still in their early stages. The 
remains may be said to be post-Rig-Vedic and probably also post- 
Yajur~Vedic, The Yajur-Veda introduces us not only to a new geo- 
graphical era but also to a new epoch of religious and social life in 
India. 

Mahdbharaia, Anusdsanaparva (Chapter XIV). 
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Evolution of Philosophical Theories. 

It is this view that provides the groundwork, as it were, 
for the development of the opposing philosophical theories 
of Dvaita, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaitadvaita schools 
of thought within the ambit of the Saiva fold. 

The Pasupata School. 

Historically, the Saiva Dvaita view was first propounded 
by the Pasupata school, which is mentioned in the Malta- 
It dates from about the second century B.C. 
and is referred to in lithic inscriptions and in literary writ- 
ings dating up to the thirteenth century A.D., text-books 
on the system being in use in the tenth century A.D.^"®^ 
According to this system, the supreme and individual 
souls are distinct entities, and the Pradhana the constituent 
cause of the material world. In the delivered condition, 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness 
and attains boundless knowledge and power of action. 

The Saiva Siddhanta School. 

The Saiva (or Saiva Siddhanta) school which represents 
the early Saiva system known^"®" is also dualistic but differs 
from the Pasupata school in holding that the individual soul 
in the delivered condition becomes Siva himself; i.e.., attains 
perfect resemblance with God Siva, though he does not 
possess the power of creation. In the Pasupata system, the 
fruit of deliverance is proximity to God, while in the Saiva, 
it is resemblance to Siva, sdrupya as distinguished from 
sdmipya^ 

Mahabharata, Santipai-va, Chapter 849, verse 64. According 
to Bhandarkar “ a certain historical person (Lakular or Nakula) 
was the founder of the main Saiva system which was the same as 
that explained by Madhava as Nakullsa-Pasupata and that three 
other systems arose out of it in later times.” loc. cit., 121. 

Bhandarkar, toe. cit., 121, f.n. 2. 

i!52 rpijg f/tantras on which the Saiva Siddhanta appears to be 
based are traced to the Taittiriya A rany aba, X. 43-47, the Mahanara- 
ya/iiya UpanisJiad,VIx the Vayavtya Samhita refers to it as the Siddhanta 
school. 
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The Spanda and the Pratyabhijna Schools. 

Connected with the Saiva school, but which diverged 
from it somewhat, are the two systems associated with the 
names of Vasugupta {ninth century A.D.) and Abhinava- 
gupta (tenth century A.D.) and known as the S panda sasira 
and the Pratyabhijna schools, together familiarly known as 
Kashmir Saivism. Both these schools hold that God is 
independent and creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes into existence ; neither a prompting cause like 
Karma^ nor a material cause like the Pradhana is required, 
according to them, for creation. Nor do they admit that 
God himself is the material cause ; much less do they allow 
that Maya generates appearances which are false. God 
makes the world appear in himself, as if it were distinct from 
himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror 
is by the images reflected in it. The individual soul is thus, 
according to this system, identical with the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Spandasastra school, this identity is not 
perceived by the individual soul on account of its impurity 
{vtala). This impurity vanishes by means of intense con- 
templation as the result of which the Highest Being breaks 
in upon the mind of the devotee and absorbs all finite 
thought. When this condition becomes stabilized, the 
individual soul is free and becomes the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Pratyabhijnasastra, however, the percep- 
tion of the identity comes through recognition. The indivi- 
dual soul fails to recognize, in its present condition, its 
real nature, though in its capacity for knowledge and action, 
it partakes of the nature of God. When it is led to realize 
its nature by its preceptor, it recognizes God in itself. 
These two schools thus actually postulate sameness as 
opposed to absolute non-duality as does the Advaita school. 

The Virasaiva School. 

The Virasaiva school, which is based on the older 
Saiva school and owes its origin to teachers {dcharyas) who 
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preceded Basava/-®'" takes a view somewhat different. 
Its technique of belief and metaphysical ideology show a 
course of development which is so entirely different from the 
older school that it should have required time to develop. 
Accordingly while the Acharyas developed a theory based 
on the ancient Saiva school, Basava, who followed them, 
probably a century or more later, popularised it and made 
it the religion of a large number of people inhabiting 
a vast extent of country. The philosophical idea under- 
lying it has been elaborated in different works. Sripati 
briefly describes it as Dvaitadvaitdbhidhana viseskddvaita 
siddhdnta, Dvaitddvaita which connotes a qualified form 
of Advaita. He also styles it, as we have seen, as 
Bliddabhedatmaka viseshadvaita virasaiva siddhditta, the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta, which is a qualified form of Advaita 
which partakes of the character of Bheddbheda. It will be 
seen, he calls it Dvaitddvaita and Bheddbheda and in both 
cases gives the alternative description that it is a variety 
of Advaita of the qualified type. It has been usual, until 
recently,' to describe Virasaivism as Saiva visishtddvaita, 
Visishtddvaita which makes Siva the Brahman or the Abso- 
lute. From the description given by Sripati, we have to 
reckon it as Bheddbheda or Dvaitddvaita, which is a quali- 
fied variety of Advaita. The former description has been 
largely popularised both by a misapprehension of the true 
character of Virasaivism and its theory and by a misattri- 
bution of the theory of Srikantha to Virasaivism. Bhandar- 
kar’s suggestion that Srikantha’ s view “ appears to be 
identical with that of the Virasaivas” has also helped to 
increase the effect of the misattribution. Srikantha’s theory, 
as we have seen, is confessedly Saiva visishtddvaita, where- 
as Virasaivism, is admittedly something very different. 
Virasaivism as taught by the highest exponents of that 
faith, enunciates the attainment of Siva tattva — the one 


1253 rpjjg Panchacliaryas have been placed in the eleventh century 
A.D., though some of them at least must be considerably older, 
while Basava belongs to the twelfth century A.D. 
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highest Brahman characterized by Sa^, Chit and Ananda ; it 
is called Slhala, because in it exist the Mahat and other 
principles and they eventually resolve in it ; it is the 
support of the whole world, moveable and immoveable; it 
holds all the powers, all luminaries, all souls ; it is the 
resting place of all worlds and of all possessions ; and it is 
the highest place to be attained by those who seek the 
highest happiness ; and it is therefore styled the One only 
and absolute position — Sihala. The sthala, being the 
essence of Siva, is possessed of Sakfi (innate power), which, 
by agitation, becomes divided into Lingasthala and 
An^asfhala. The former is Siva and is the worshipped ; and 
the latter is the individual soul, the worshipper. Similarly, 
sakti divides itself into two parts by its own inherent power, 
one relating itself to Siva and called Kald, and the other 
to the individual soul and called Bhakti, or devotion. 
Sakfi leads to action and Bliakti to deliverance. Sakti, 
being with Siva Parabrahman becomes the object of worship 
and bhakti makes one a worshipper. Sakti exists in the 
lin^a, which is Siva himself and not a mere symbol of 
Him ; and Bhakti exists in the Auga or the individual 
soul. Bhakti, as it leads away from action and from the 
world, helps the Anga to the attainment oisdmarasya with 
Siva. How this is brought about is laid down in many 
Virasaiva works of note, which also set down detailed 
descriptions of the conceptions underlying the ideas of 
Lingasthala and Angasthala. The Lingasthala, being 
Siva Parabrahman himself, is divided into the triune 
Bhdvalinga, P ydnalinga and Ishtalinga. These represent 
Sat, Chit and Ananda — Existence, Intelligence, and Bliss. 
The first is without any parts [kald) and is perceived by faith ; 
it is not conditioned by space or time and is higher than 
the highest. The second is apprehended by the mind and 
is without parts {kald) ; while the third is possessed of 
parts and is visible to the eye. The three lingas are res- 
pectively the highest principle, the subtle form and the gross 
form. They correspond to the soul, the life and the gross 
form. Characterized by use [praydgd), formulae {mantra). 
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and action {h-iya), they form what are called Kald, Ndda 
and Bindu. Again, each of these three lingas — Bhdva, 
Prana and Ishia — is divided into two : the first into 
Mahdlinga and Frasddalinga, the second into Charalinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Guriilmga and Achdralinga. 
Six different kinds of sakii operate on these six and pro- 
duce six difiFerent forms. These are : (i) Mahdlinga, which 
is formed when the Siva essence is operated on by the power 
of intelligence {chitsakti) ; its attributes are the absence of 
birth and death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, 
subtleness, being higher than the highest, incorruptibility, 
unfathomableness, capability of being apprehended by faith 
and love and idealistic form {chailanyai-upa). (ii ) Frasddalinga 
which is produced when the Siva essence is permeated 
with its highest power {Pardsakli) •, the principle called 
Saddkhya is produced ; it is light, eternal, indivisible, 
imperceptible to the senses, apprehensible by reason, in- 
destructible, and the rudiment which developes. (iii) Chara- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is oper- 
ated, upon by its primeval power {Adisakii) ; it is infinite 
and pervades the internal and external worlds, which is full 
of light, is a Pttrusha (person), and is higher than Pradhdna 
or Prakriti, and is capable of being contemplated by the 
mind alone, (iv) Sivalinga, which is produced when the 
Siva essence is permeated by the will power {Icchdsakti ) ; 
it is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power, having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene, (v) Gurnlmga, which is produced 
when the Siva essence is permeated with the knowledge 
{Jndiiasakii] ; it' possesses energy, presides over every 
system or science that instructs, is full of light, a boundless 
ocean of joy, and dwells in human intelligence, (vi) Achdra- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is influenced 
by the power of action {Kriydsakti) ; in the shape of action 
it serves as the support, for the existence of all things ; it is 
conceivable by the mind, and leads to self-renunciation. 
In view of the position assigned to Sahli in this conception 
of the Absolute, Virasaivism has been sometimes called 
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Sakii visisJitadvaiia^ but such a description would seem to 
be not quite appropriate, for, the fundamental basis of true 
Visishiadvaila is lacking in it. The basic idea underlying 
the Virasaiva conception is that the original entity becomes 
divided, by reason of its own Sakti^ into God and the indi- 
vidual soul, while its six forms represent only six differ- 
ent ways of looking at it. The first is the Infinite by itself ; 
the second is the form in which it is conceived of as creating 
by its highest power ; the third, as distinct from the 
material world ; the fourth, as in its bodily form, the body 
being celestial in character ; the fifth, as knowledge which 
it imparts to mankind ; and the sixth, as guide to the indi- 
vidual soul in its efforts at seeking absolution. It will be 
seen that the relationship stressed as between the Infinite 
and the individual soul is one of a personal character and the 
dvaita aspect of dependence of the individual soul on the 
Infinite is fundamental to the conception as also the essen- 
tial difference between the creator and the created. These 
aspects are even further stressed when we come to realize 
the extreme emphasis that is laid upon Bhakti as the path 
to salvation on the part of the individual soul. Bhakti, 
indeed, is described as natural to the individual soul:; it is 
its characteristic. It is a tendency towards a leaning, upon 
God, which is inherent in the individual soul. There are, 
according to the Virasaiva school, three stages in the pro- 
gress of the Bhakti towards God, and corresponding to 
these three stagesi there are three divisions in the Anga- 
sthala, the subject of the individual soul. These are 
Yogauga, Bhdgdnga and Tydgdnga — the means of attain- 
ing yoga or union with Siva ; the means of enjoyment with 
Siva ; and the means of self-surrender to Siva. Of each of 
these there are two kinds. Under the first, come 
Aikya and Baraiia. Aikya consists in the partaking of the 
joys of Siva. This is familiarly called Samarasa Bhakti, 
in which the individual soul enjoys bliss together with God. 
In Sarana Bhakti, the individual soul sees the Linga or 
God, in himself and in everything else. It is a condition of 
joy to the individual soul by itself. Under the second, 
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Bkdgdnga, come Prdiia and Prasdda. Prdiia consists of self- 
renunciation and the concentration of the entire mind on the 
Linga. Prasdda is attained when the individual soul 
resigns completely all its enjoyment to the Linga and thus 
acquires serenity. Under the third, Tydgdnga^ come 
Mahesvara and Bhakia. Mahesvara indicates firm belief in 
the existence of God and the unity of the Linga and the 
maintenance of rigid discipline which has Siva for its 
objective. Bliakta is one who turns away from this 
material world and makes to devotion his sole object of 
life. But in the reverse order, these six stages — Bhakta, 
Mahesa (or Mahesvara), Prasdda, Prdiialinga, Sara7ta 
and Aikya of life are called collectively Shatsihala, a name 
by which they are famous in Virasaiva literature. They 
indicate in the order named the progress of the individual 
soul from a turning away from the material world through 
Bhakti, the first step, to Aikya or absolution, the last stage. 
This last stage is termed as LingdJiga sdmarasya, which indi- 
cates equality in blissful experience with Siva. This is the high- 
est stage aimed at and its attainment indicates salvation.^‘“^ 
The attainment of this goal, however, does not involve either 
the perfect identity of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Being or the shuffling off of its separateness by the indivi- 
dual soul and thus becoming a simple soul unconscious of 
itself as is propounded by the Advaita school. Virasaivism 
thus holds that Siva Parabrahman, by his own sakti, divided 


Samarasya, literally means identity in essence. C/. Paratnam 
satnyam itpaili. See Maud. Upa., III. 1. 3. Bhandarkar gives an 
account of Shatsihala in his work quoted above and says it is based 
on an abstract of Mayideva’s Anuhhavasara {l.c. 136, f.n. 1). The 
doctrine has received the very widest attention from Virasaiva writers, 
several important works being wholly devoted to its elucidation. 
Among these may be mentioned Prabhudeva's Shatsihala Gndnacharitra 
Vachana Tika, also called Shatsihala Viveka, which is Mahalingadeva’s 
commentary on Prabhudeva’s work ; Ekottarasthala by the same 
author; Jakkanarya’s Nurondn-sthala \ Mayideva’s Shatsihala Gadya, 
etc. Mayideva wrote about 1430 A.D. and has been famous in later 
Virasaiva literature as Shatsihala Brahmavddi. (For further informa- 
tion, see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, Vol. I, 328-331.) 
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himself into Linga and Anga^ Supreme Being and individual 
soul, and by the influence of other kinds of sakii^ became 
the creator of the world. His saJdi is real ; and the rudi- 
ment of creation is in his sakti. It thus differs from 
Visis/iiddvada, which, according to Ramanuja, holds that 
there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the material 
world characterising the Supreme Being which afterwards 
developes. Srikantha, who calls himself a Siva Visishta- 
dvaitin, and who was not a Virasaiva by faith, approxi- 
mates to the Virasaiva philosophical position, though his 
view is not identical with it. Thus, he suggests that Siva 
with his sakti is the material cause of the world ; then, 
again, he holds that the individual soul in mukti is similar 
to the Supreme Soul, i.c., becomes possessed of its attributes; 
and finally, he agrees that in blissful experience, the 
individual and Supreme souls are equal.^*'^'’ These similari- 
ties in view as between Srikantha and Virasaivism are not 
to be wondered at when we remember that about the time he 
wrote — circa 1250 A. D. — Virasaivism had reached the zenith 
of its power and popularity. To concede that Srikantha’s 
views approxwmtc in some points to the Virasaiva philoso- 
phical position is not, however, equivalent to admitting that 
he was a Virasaiva (or Lingayat) by faith or belief. Much 
less was Appa 57 a Dikshit, who propounded the Siva- 
dvaita view, a Virasaiva by faith or belief as has been suggest- 
ed.^"®” Thus a rapid review of the different philosophical 


Srikantha, JBrahma-Sutras, II. 2. 38 ; IV. 4. 3 ; IV. 4. 2. 

See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature^ at page 481, 
where he says : — “ Srikantha Sivacharya, who wrote a Saivabhashya 
(Ed., Pandit VI and VII) on the Brahma- Sutras, belonged to the 
Virasaiva or Lingayat School of Southern India in which Bhakti is 
specially inculcated and Appayya Dikshita, the polymath of the 
16th century, was of the same persuasion.” It is needless to state 
that Srikantha was professedly the inculcator of the Sivavisishta- 
dvaita and not the Virasaiva school. As for Appayya, he was the 
chief exponent in his time of the Sivadvaita school. In modern 
parlance, Srikantha and Appayya would be classed as Smarthas 
who, philosophically, taught the Sivavisishtddvaita and Sivddvaita 
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schools which have grown round the name of Siva shows 
that they have, during the course of ages, developed varying 
points of view. While the earlier schools, including the 
Pasupata and the earlier Saiva, were dvailic in character, the 
later schools represented by the great names of Srikantha, 
Sripati, and Appayya Dikshita developed theories which 
have been described as Sivavisishtddvaita, Bheddbheddtmaka 
Viscshddvaita and Sivddvaita. 

Influence of Bhedabheda on the Later 
, Upanishads. 

In certain of the later Upa7!is/icids,^-'^'’ the tendency to 
stress the abheda aspect in Bhedabheda is seen. Thus, in 
the Tejobiudu Upauishady we have the following character- 
■ ization which is well worth noting from the point of view 
suggested : — 

Ajahikshatt jagainidstihyd{7nak7ikshau jagaii7iahi \ 
Sa7"jathd bheda kala7ia77i dvaitddvaita/7i 7iavidyate ll 
Mdyd kd7'ya7)iida77t bheda/ziasHched brah772abhdva7iat7t i 
Dehd 'ha777 iti dukkha77t ched brah77tdha>7iiti 7iischayah II 
The suggestion is that the jagat cannot be born in one who 
has no birth. In the womb of the formless o/wa, there can 
be no world that is evident. Therefore, in dvaitddvaita, the 
idea oi bheda is a misnomer, a fault or defect {Bhedakala7ia77i). 
Bheda, it is added, is an invention through 77tdya. That can 
be true if the form of Brahman {Brah77iabhdva7ia) is true. 
If the undergoing of misery by the body is a fact, then, “ I 
am Brahman ” is also a fact. If there is bondage in the 


views, while Sripati was a Virasaiva who taught the Sivadvaitadvaita 
view. The statement of Keith may be traced back to Sir Rama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar who, writing in 1913, said : Srikantha’s 
view appears to be identical with that of the * Virasaivas.’* This, as 
we have seen above, is only correct in a limited sense. 

The word “ later ” is used here in a relative sense. The 
remark of Professor Max Muller that “ any attempt to fix their rela- 
tive age the age of the different Upanishads) seems, . . .for the 

present almost hopeless” seems still to hold the ground. Intro- 
duction to the Upanishads^ Ixix. 
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heart, then only could Brahmachakrci cut it. If it is 
doubted, then the truth of Brahman can be immediately 
made to manifest itself. 

The element of reality in BhMabheda is stressed, 
though as might be expected in a qualified way, in the- 
Varahbpanishad (11-12) : — 

Subhechchaadi irayavi bkumi bkedabheda yittam siiirtctam i 
Yathavadvcda biiddhtidam jagad jagrati drishyate 11 
Advaiie. sihairyamaydie dvaitecha praiamarn gate i 
Pasyanli svapnavalldkam inrya bhumi stiyogatah 11 ' 

Here, we see emphasised the view that the three-fold 
desires bring to experience the Bheda^ the Abhedaznd, 
Bkedabheda conditions in this world ; the world appears in 
the wide-awake state as if it is real ; no sooner does the 
mind fix itself in immovable advaifa, the dvaita aspect 
gradually fades off, just as the dlman in the dream states 
becomes one with the Brahman. 

In the Brahmavidyopanishad^ we have a different note 
struck. The doctrine of Dvaiiddvaita is there held to be 
acceptable. Thus, we have the following declaration : — 

Pragndtd' ham Prasdnid' ham Prakdiah Parameivarah l 

Ekadhd chintyamdnd' ham dvaiiddvaita vilakshaimli il 
‘T am Pragndfa personified, Prabd7i/a personified and 
ParamUvara personified. I am capable of meditating on 
everything simultaneously. I am both Dvaita and Advaita 
in indescribable fashion.” 

The Mahdpanishad refers to Bheddbheda both impli- 
citly and explicitly. In one place (VI. 62), we have the 
following : — 

Dvaiiddvaita samndbhntairjagannirmdnia lllayd i 

Paramdlmamafl saktiradvaiiaiva vijrtivibhate il 
Here we have the declaration that jagan nirmdiia Ilia is 
the result of (the principle of) Dvaiiddvaita ; this makes it 
appear or rather produces the impression — as if Paramdtma 
and his sakti were different from each other. Paramatma and 
his sakti^ appearing as two different things, become the cause 
of the sport of creation. 
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In the Annapurnopanishad (V. 76-77), we have an 
echo of the same doctrinal declaration of one appearing 
to be two, though the stress is manifestly on the advaita 
aspect. Thus, we have the declaration : — 

Ekah sambhidyaie bhranlya vtayaya nn svarupaiali I 
Tasviadadvaita cvdsii na prapanchd na samsindth || 

We have here the suggestion that ignorance makes us think 
that one appears to split into two through the agency of mdya, 
though it does not in reality ; therefore, advaita alone 
prevails ; there is neither the world nor existence (to talk 
of). Just as dkdsa is spoken of as gliatdkdsa and mahdkdsa, 
similarly through ignorance Isvara is spoken of as Jlva and 
Isvara (as being two different entities). 

In the PdsupatabraJundpanishad, we have, as might be 
expected, a firmer adherence to the Dvaiiddvaita view. First, 
we have the declaration {Pdstcpatabralimopanishad, 25) : — 
Natal pasyati chidi-upam Bra/wiavastveva pasyati i 
Dharmddharmitva vdrtdcha bhedd satihi bhidyate II 
Here, we have it stated that the bhinnarupa of chidnipa is 
not seen by him ; but he sees only the Brahmavastu ; the 
expressions Dharvta and Dharmi, even though they surely 
indicate the existence of blieda, become destroyed of their 
meaning. Then, we have the following statement 
{Ibid., 26) 

Bheddb/iedastathd bhedabhedali sdkshdt pardtmanaii I 
Ndsti svdtmdtirekhia svayainevdsti sarvadd II 
Here, we are told that B/ieda, Abheda and Bhdddbheda are 
the visible forms of the Paramatma ; they do not excel in 
their different eminences ; they always exist of their own 
accord. Then, we have this other declaration {Ibid., 27 ) : — 
Brahmaiva vidyaie sdkshdd vastutd vastutd apidia i 
Tatkaiva Brahmavigiidm kim grihndti jahdti kim II 
We are here told that visibly and otherwise the Brahman 
form only is perceivable to the eye ; if this be so, which of 
these {B/ieda, Abkeda or Bkeddbkeda) could a Brakima- 
gndni accept or reject. The obvious answer to this 
query is that he can neither abandon the one nor accept 
the others. 
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The influence of the Bhedabkeda theory in later Vedan- 
tic thought is thus seen to be not negligible. It' is worthy 
of note that the theory has never been a spent force but has 
again and again been enunciated in a manner which has 
borne testimony to its vitality. 

Here, we may conclude. Sripati’s point of view is one 
that has the merit of correlating popular belief with philo- 
sophic texts, and philosophic texts with a conception of the 
Truth which has had a wide vogue. Sripati finds a basis 
for the Virasaiva faith that has not only Vedic and Upani- 
shadic sanction in its favour, but also the authority of com- 
mentators more ancient than himself. He was not a mere 
systematiser of thought, but one who made faith accord 
with reason. His view is one that has found an echo in the 
West as well, and it is one too that can stand the test of a 
further examination at the hands of philosophic thinkers of 
the future, in the East and the West. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Table showing Adhikaranas and Sutras according to the four 
principal Bhashyakaras. 


Bhashyakaras 

tft 

>» 

1 iri 

1 >» 

-C 

<: 

i 

Padas 

Adhikaranas 

i Sutras 

Sri Sankara Bhashya 

1 4 

4 

192 

655 

Sri Ramanuja Bhashya 

4 1 

1 

4 1 

156 1 

545 

Sri Madhva Bhashya 

4 

4 ^ 

223 

564 

Srikara Bhashya 

4 

4 

113 

644 
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APPENDIX C. 


Table showing the Differences in Adhikaranas and Sutras 
according to four principal Bhashyakaras. 
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APPENDIX a— (Cc/z/rt’.) 
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APPENDIX D. 


Total Sutras in each Pada of each Adhikarana as appearing 
in the four principal Bhashyas. 
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APPENDIX E. 

The Use and Significance of Om. 

In connection with what is stated on pa^es 84 and 246 of the 
Introduction in regard to Franava^ tlie following note on its use and 
significance may prove interesting : — Considerable discussion has 
centered round the point whether^//;;; (or Oin to use the modern spel- 
ling) forms an essential part of the first Suira of Badarayana 

or not. The followers of Anandatirtha hold that it forms an essential 
part, while those of Rfimanuja hold that it does not. Anandatirtha, in 
commenting on 1. 1. 1, quotes the Garuda Piiraiia for the view that 
from Vishnu Parabrahman proceeded two iabdas at the time of 
creation, ws-, '‘"‘Ovikdrd'^ and ^'Atha^\ Therefore the two form the 
first in order. Onikdt^a includes Akkra, Ukdra and Makdra, ndda^ 
Inndu, ghdslia, idnia and atHdnia. All these possess the name of 
Parabrahman and indicate in sound, S5mrbol and expression the 
reason why it should be used as part of the text. This is accepted 
by all previous writers and therefore the term Om should be used 
with every Suira. The following passage taken from Anandatirtha's 
comments on 1. 1. 1, explains his view : — 

II ^ ^ \\ 

U i! ^ ^ (I 

11 

I 

^ ii 

fq^T: qi vrqri; II 

^ ft I 

qTTfiflpqT: 11 

ii 

^K: ^q^FTR^TT q^^Tf$P4r^: f 
441 ^nRi%iI4f44Pr#r: 11 

3T4^T 44 441 44r: I 

4R4I?R 4x44: 11 

^0^ g 11 ?i4, etc. 
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Ovt thus indicates Parabrahman. Jayatlrtha in his Nydya Sudha 
(l, 1. 1) writes; — Jlva jaddtiriktasya jigudsyasya siddbih. Elucidat- 
ing its meaning, he observes : — Ovikdrasya iasya figpmsyasya gmiaih 
dpiavdddi apianta kalydfta gmtah-gmjdn diaidin vakti i paksliadvayepi 
ananidnavadya kalydnaguna puniatd opikd^-asya arfhah ii {^Ibid^ As 
Omkdra indicates Parabrahman, it is beyond the jlva, Bp-ahmatva 
is within the reach of the jtva^ but not the Ojukdra, Consequently 
Om is discarded by commentators who do not adopt the JDvaita 
viewpoint. 

That 07?2 forms an essential part of the first Sufra in the 
Veddpifa Sulphas is accordingly the view of Anandatirtha and his 
school. This view was opposed by one Srinivasacharya in his 
Pp^aiiavadap^papid (Madras D,C, X, Nos. 4982 and 4933). This work, 
however, was, in its turn, severely criticized by Vijayindratirtha, 
a guru of the Sumatindramatha, in his Prapjavadarpapia khandanaipi 
(Madras D,C, X, No. 4798). The work above referred to — Prapiava- 
darpapia — should be distinguished from Ovikdrazdddp'iha by Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasacharya and Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinj^a 
Srinivasadikshita (Madras D,C, X, Nos, 4871 and 4872). This 
Srinivasa, son of Srinivasatatacharya (not Srinivasacharya) and 
Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya gdh^ay was the author of 
Jigpidsddarpapia^ which is an elaborate investigation into the meaning 
of the word Jigudsd in the first aphorism of the Vedduia Sutras 
(Madras D,C, X, No. 4883). Prapiavadarpar^a is a separate work 
written by Srinivasacharya, son of SrTsaiiatatacharya and Lakshmi 
and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of Kaundinya gotra (Madras'Z?,C, X, 
Nos. 4932 and 4933). 

The Dhydnabindopanishad explains how the Pranava, O;;/, is to 
be used in ybgic meditation (Madras D,C, I. 3, No. 550). Similarly 
the PanchabraJwiopapiisJiad describes the five manifestations of Siva 
conceived as God and teaches that the five-syllabled pptapiira— 
Nama§iivdya — is the means of worshipping him and of thereby 
attaining salvation (Madras D,C, I. 3, No. 590). (C/. Ndrayaitopa- 

ptishad which states that eight-syllabled ppianfra — O;;; naipio Ndrdya- 
pidya — is the means of worshipping Narayana and thus winning 
salvation.) 

Though Sripati condemns Pdnchardtra AgaiPia^ for establishing 
the supremacy of Omkdra^ he prefers to seek support from it (see 
his comment under II. 3. 42). 

In the Vishiiu Purdita^ which goes back to at least the 6th 
century A.D., Vishnu is described to be in all things. “ Within 
Pp-adhdpia resides Soul, diffusive, conscious and self-irradiating, as 
’fire (is inherent) in flint or sesamum oil in seed’’ (Wilson, Vishpjn 
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Purdfia^ II. 233), while both Pradhdna and spirit are encompassed 
by the energy of Vishnu. It is the energy of Vishnu which causes 
Pradhdna and spirit to come together in creation, w'hich keeps them 
in union, and which separates them at dissolution. It is Vishnu 
who causes all things to evolve. And Vishnu is Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit, from whom the world proceeds, by whom it subsists, 
to whom it will return. “He is the Supreme abode of the existent 
and the non-existent. He it is b 3 ’ whose non -difference from 
Brahma^ this entire universe, moveable and immoveable, has its 
dein^” {ibid.^ 236), The Sun is represented as part of Vishriu. 
Light is his essence, and the light is called forth by reciting the 
syllable Om^ a syllable which itself is Vishnu, the substance of the 
three Vedas, The Sun is, according to the Parana, daily attacked 
by crowds of Valakhilyas, demons no bigger than one^s thumb, and it 
is the imperative duty of all the twice-born to sprinkle water that has 
been purified by the recital of the sacred letters Om and the Ga 3 mtri 
verse. This sprinkling of the consecrated water causes the demons 
to disappear and the Sun is delivered from their attacks. Accord- 
ingly none should fail to observe this daily morning ritual. 
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.APPENDIX F. 

Neo-Platonism and Christianity. 

In connection with the views expressed on p. 716 of the, Intro- 
duction of the influence of Neo-Piatonism on Christianity, it is 
needful to refer to recent opinions expressed on the subject. The 
question is a complicated one’ and as remarked by Mr. J. M. Mitchell, 
who has ably brought up the literature on the subject as outlined by 
Adolph Harnack, “ it is scarcely possible to get a complete view of 
their mutual relations’’. If Neo-Platonism is understood in the 
widest sense, as the highest and fittest expression of the religious 
movements at work in the Graeco-Roman empire from the second to 
the fifth century, then it may be regarded as the twin sister oV the 
Church dogmatic which grew up during the same period ; the younger 
sister was brought up by the elder, then rebelled against her and at 
last tyrranised over her. The Neo-Platonists themselves character- 
ised the theologians of_lhe Church as intruders, who had appropriated 
the Greek philosophy and spoiled it by the admixture of strange 
fables. Thus Porphyry says of Origen (Euseb., VI. 19) : The 

outer life of Origen was that of a Christian and contrary to law ; but 
as far as his views of things and of God are concerned, he thought 
like the Greeks, whose conceptions he overlaid with foreign myths.” 
Where did he get these “ myths ” from ? This verdict of Porphyry’s 
has been characterised as “ more just and apt” than of the theolo- 
gians or the Greek philosophers, when they accused them of having 
borrowed all their really valuable doctrines from the ancient Christian 
books. But the important point is that the relationship has 
been acknowledged on both sides. In so far as Neo-Platonism and 
the Church dogmatic both set out from the felt need of redemption ; 
both sought to deliver the soul from sensuality and recognized men’s 
inability without divine aid — without a revelation — to attain salvation 
and a sure knowledge of the truth, “ they are ”, it is added; “ at 
once most intimately related and at the same time mutually indepen- 
dent”. It is suggested that during the third century A.D., Neo- 
Platonism exercised little influence on Christianity, During the 
fourth century A.D., however, the influence of Neo-Platonism on 
Oriental theologians proved of the utmost importance. Apart from 
certain doctrines, Neo-Platonists and Church theologians, indeed, 
drew so closely together that “ many of them are completely at 
one In ethical precepts, in directions of right living (that is, 
asceticism), the two systems more and more approximated each other. 
But it was here that Neo-Platonism finally celebrated its 
greatest triumph. “ It indoctrinated the Church with all its 
mysticism, its mj^stic exercises and even its magical cultus as 
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taught by lamblichus. The 'vvorks of the pseudo-Dionysius contain 
a Gnosis in which, by means of the teaching of lamblichus and 
Proclus, the Churches theology is turned into a scholastic mysticism, 

with directions on matters of practice and ritual The influence of 

these writings, first on the East, and then — after 9lh (or 12th) 
century — on the West, cannot be over-estimated.” Augustine came 
fully under the influence of Neo-Platonism. Through it, be got rid of 
scepticism and the last remnants of iManichceism. In his Cojifessions 
(Book VII), he has recorded how much he owed to the perusal of 
Neo-Platonic works. On all the cardinal doctrines — God, matter, 
the relation of God to the world, freedom and evil — Augustine retained 
the impress of Neo-PIatonisiii. But at the same time, he is the one 
early Christian writer who states the differences between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism distinct!}^. (See Book VII, Chapters ix-xxi.) 
Why did Neo-Platonism succumb to Christianity ? Catholic Christi- 
anity and Catholic Theology, it is said, conquered it “ after assimi- 
lating nearly everything that it contained”. This conquest of 
Neo-Platonism took place in the Empire of Constantine and 
Theodosius. And when we remember the attendant circumstances 
in which this “ conquest ” came about, we can rightly 
enquire “ how much the essential doctrines of Christianity contri- 
buted to the victory, and what share must be assigned to the 
organization of the Church/* It has been held on high authority 
that the empirical science of the Renaissance and the two following 
centuries was “ itself a new development of Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism, as opposed to rationalistic dogmatism with its contempt for 
experience’*. [Magic, astrology and alchemy — all the outgrowth of 
Neo-Platonism — gave the first effectual stimulus to the observation 
of nature, and consequently to natural science and in this way 
finally extinguished barren rationalism. Thus, in the history of 
science Neo-Platonism has played a part and rendered services 
which Plotinus, or lamblichus or Proclus never dreamt. (See J. M, 
Mitchell in the Ency, Eleventh Edition, XIX, 377-378.) 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


Ait. Upa. : Aiiarcyopanishad. 

AtJiarv. Upa. : Aih<irva$ikhdpanishad . 

Atharvasiras or Aiharva. Upa» : Atharvasiras Upanishad. 
Athar. C/pa. : Atharvdpaiiishad . 

Brihad. Upa, ; BrihaddranyakopanisJiad. 

ChcJi. Upa, : C/icJid7iddgydpa7its/iad. 

E. C. : Epigi^aphia Carnatika. 

E*I* : Epigrapitia Indie a. 

In A. : Indian Aniiqttary. 

Isn Upan : Isdvdsydpanishadn 
Kaiv. Upa, : Kaivalydpanishad. 

Katlia Upa. : Kat/idpanishad. 

’Mddhyn .Upa. : MddhyadinaydpanisJtad. 

Madras D.C. of MSS^ : Madras Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. 
Madras T.C. of MSS. : Madras Triennial Caialogue of MSS. 
M*E>R- Madras Epigraphy Report* 

Mahopa. : Mahopanishad. 

Matid. Upa* : MmdukyopaJiishad. 

Mund. Upa* : Mundakopanishad. 

Muk* Upa. : Muhtopaniskad. 

S*B*E. : Sacred Books of the East* 

Svet* Upa* : Svetdsvaiaropanishad. 

Taitt. Upa. : Taitiirlya Upanishad. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 7 , Line 5 , add the following : — 

In a private communication addressed to me, I^Ir. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., Tirupati, v/rites that Srikara is mentioned as the writer 
of a Vriiti on the Pttrva Mimamsa by SrTdhara, assigned to 935 A.D. 
Murari Misra, a writer on the Mlnuimsay is, according to Mr. 
Ramakrishna Kavi, known to have mentioned Srikara in his 
Tripadinitinayana. This T^Iurari Misra was, he adds, an younger 
contemporary of Mandana and Prabhfikara. Srikara, he further 
states, is mentioned by Chandra about (850 A.D.) and, "seems to 
liave written a Bhdshya on the Uttar a Mimamsa^ the BraJnna 
Sutra t also.^' It is known that Srldhara is saluted by Bala- 
krislinfinanda Saraswatl in the introductory stanzas of his commen- 
tar^' on Jaimini (/amini Sutravrifti/i) along with GOpalananda and 
Svayamprakasa [Afadras Tri, Cat* of A/55*, Vol. I, Part i, Skt. 
B, p. 55, R* No* 3S3 (/Ol. The works of Murari and Srldhara are so 
far unknown in the MS. collections of South India. So far as I 
know, neither the Madras nor the Tanjore MS. libraries possess any 
works of theirs. Ramakrishna Kavi adds: "Sripati is indeed a 
later writer. They are two different writers. Their Bhdshyas are also 
different. They are called Srikara Bhdshya and Sripati Bhdshya, 
Sripati is probably later than Palkuriki Somanfitha. A close 
examination of the Bhdshyas of Sripati and Srikara will reveal the 
priority of one of them. Sripati is clearly an Aradhya, wdiile Srikara, 
as understood from his quotations, was only a profounder of 
Sivadvaila like Srlkantha,” I have been unable to trace the Vriiti oi 
Srikara on the Purva Mtmdmsa referred to by Mr, Ramakrishna Kavi. 
Nor have I been so fortunate as to trace the reference to Srikara 
referred to by him in Murari*s work, which also I have been unable 
to get at so far. As regards Srikara’ s Bhdshya on the Utiara 
Mimamsa^ I have been equally unsuccessful in tracing it. As to 
Srikara and Sripati being different writers on the Uttar a Mimamsa^ 
I am unable to say anything more useful at present ; nor am I able 
to add to what I have said already in regard to the date of Sripati. 
Until Srikara’s Bhdshya, referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, is 
available, we are obviously not in a position to say anything about 
his standpoint — whether he was an exponent of Sivadvaita or any 
other sj’stem of philosophy. Sripati, as will be seen from what has 
been stated above, was a VIrasaiva and professedly a Bhcdabheda- 
vadin. As to his being later in date than Palkuriki SomanMha, 
there can be no doubt whatever, Piduparti Basavanna who lived 
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later than 1480 A.D., says in his Basava Puf^ana that King Pratapa 
Rudra was king during Palkuriki Somanatha’s time. There has been 
some discussion as to /the identity of this Pratapa Rudra: is he 
Pratapa Rudra I, who ruled between 1132’-1198 A.D., or Pratapa 
Rudra II, who was king between 1292-1325 A.D. ? The real 
name of the former was Rudra, though modern writers have 
described him as Pratapa Rudra I. That the Pratapa Rudra men- 
tioned by Piduparti Basavanna was Pratapa Rudra II, seems to 
follow from the fact that Palkuriki Somanatha is to have foretold 
the overthrow of the Kakatiya Kingdom shortl}^ after his visit to 
Warrangal. And we know that Pratapa Rudra II proved the last 
great Kakatiya King. Malik Kafur, General of Alauddin Khilji, 
twice invaded Warrangal and on the second occasion, took Pratapa 
Rudra prisoner to Delhi, He returned to his capital as a vassal of 
the Sultan of Delhi and died in 1325 A.D. The prophesy of 
Somanatha that the Kakati3^a Kingdom would fall, reported hy 
Basavanna, could thus only refer to the final overthrow and not to any 
other event, to any event in the reign of King Rudra, the earlier 
king, referred to as Pratapa Rudra I. Accordingly, we have to assign 
Palkuriki Somanatha to the reign of Pratapa Rudra II, who reigned 
between 1292-1325 A.D, But if, as is suggested in some quarters, 
Palkuriki Somanatha was a contemporary of Basava himself, he would * 
have to be set down to the time of King Rudra and assigned to a 
period between 1132-1198 A.D. If so, the prophesy alleged to have 
been uttered by him in regard to the destruction of the Kakatiya 
Kingdom should be taken to be a later embellishment invented by 
ardent followers of his to augment his greatness in the public eye. 
However this may be, Palkuruki Somanatha should have lived before 
chra 1400 A. Dm the 'approximate time about which SrTpati, the 
commentator, lived. 

Page 46, Line 26. For “ 12th ’’ read “ 10th 

Page 47^ Lhie y, add at the end : — 

Mr. Rangacharya, in his Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency^ 
II, 893, notes under Duggirala 209 A : — “Records that in the reign v-. 
of Kakatij’a Ganapatideva, his brother Bhatta Bhaskara gave in 
Sakha 1056 ( = A.D. 1134) the village of Duggirala (present Ellor^e. 
Taluk, Krishna District) in Khandavati in 22 parts to Brahmans, 
of 12 goi7‘ds and similarly 43 other villages ^Mackenzie MSS.f'y 
Book XX., 67-70)”. There is some mistake here, as we see Bhatta 
Bhaskara is described here as the “brother” of “ Kakatiya Ganapati- 
deva”. • 

ifage 87^ Line 27^ for “ posterior ” read “ anterior 
' Page S2Qi Foot-note 202^ Line y. Between “ and ” and “ this ” 
insert “by”. 
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